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PREFACE. 


nr^HE  selection  of  the  names  of  the  master-minds  of 
-^  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  world's  progress,  is  in 
itself  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  Many  of  the  noble 
workers  whose  objects  have  been  the  enlightenment  and 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race  have  been  so  bound 
together  in  their  labors  that  they  have  in  a  measure 
ceased  to  exist  as  individuals.  All  the  honors  that  were 
theirs  have  been  merged  in  the  common  stock  of  praise 
due  to  their  profession. 

Any  great  movement  either  seeks  its  leaders,  or  is 
itself  caused  by  the  energy  and  determination  of  one  or 
more  master  spirits ;  and  it  is  to  those  master  spirits 
that  posterity  joins  in  doing  honor.  K  in  these  pages 
the  reader  fails  to  find  the  name  of  some  favorite  writer, 
composer,  artist,  or  inventor,  let  him  feel  sure  that  the 
omission  was  made  with  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  of  this  book.  For  example,  we  all  know  the 
great  influence  of  Italy  upon  the  musical  standards  of 
to-day ;  but  that  influence  belongs  rather  to  a  school  of 
composers  than  to  individuals.  So  that  while  no  names 
have  been  made  prominent,  the  excellence  of  Italian 
music  and  its  world-wide  influence  have  received  re- 
peated acknowledgment. 


IV  PREFACE. 

The  demand  for  books  upon  special  subjects  is  too 
well  known  to  need  statement.  Many  times  have  we 
found  oui-selves  hampered  by  want  of  information  such 
as  is  contained  in  the  following  pages.  At  firat,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  all  the  great  names 
in  literature  and  art ;  but  such  a  work  proved  impracti- 
cable ;  and  it  was  decided  to  cull  out  only  such  names 
as  might  be  considered  representative  in  their  nature. 

The  Uves  and  works  of  master-minds  are  of  an  edu- 
cational value,  and  it  is  especially  for  those  devoted  to 
the  great  cause  of  education  that  this  book  has  been 
prepared.  At  the  same  time,  we  trust  that  t!ie  general 
reader  may  find  it  possible  to  glean  valuable  informa- 
tion from  its  pages. 
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1684-1731. 

JEAN  ANTOINE  WATTEAU  (zh6n  6ng  twan'  vat  to') 
was  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  French  painters  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  originated  a  style  of  painting 
entirely  his  own.  Before  his  day  the  French  artists  in 
vogue  were  painters  of  enormous  and  stately  historical 
subjects,  which  the  taste  of  to-day  finds  somewhat  dreary  ; 
or  else  they  painted  equally  stately  portraits  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  splendid  in  curling  wigs,  and  full  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  gravid  air.  Watteau  never  seems 
to  have  occupied  himself  about  grandeur  at  all;  the 
young  people  he  paints,  singing  and  dancing  under  the 
tall  dark  trees  on  bright  summer  afternoons,  have  nothing 
better  to  think  about  than  youth  and  love  and  gayety ; 
they  are  living  in  a  fairy-land  of  their  own,  and  are  too 
happy  to  be  classical,  like  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  T^e 
Brun  (I6h  brOng)  and  Rigaud  (rg  gc>%  The  jmintc^rs  Wat- 
teau loved  to  study  were  not  the  men  whom  Paris  most 
admired  in  his  time ;  he  liked  better  to  shut  himsc^lf  up 
with  a  fine  collection  of  the  great  masters  than  to  join 
in  the  attempts  of  the  day  in  a  direction  which  must 
have  been  indifferent  to  him.  He  was  much  admired  by 
his  contemporaries,  but  with  an  admiration  which  had 
a  trifle  of  contempt  in  it;  to-day  his  is  the  only  name 
among  the  artists  of  the  day  which  most  of  us  remem- 
ber, and  the  only  one  which  has  any  pretensions  to  a 
place  among  the  great  painters  of  the  world. 
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8  ARTISTS     AND     SCULPTOKS. 

noisseurs  (kfln  nis  stSbrs')  and  dealers.  He  occasionally  re- 
venged himself  by  painting  these  people  as  they  appeared 
to  him,  but  in  the  long  run,  they  wearied  him  so  that  he 
sometimes  wanted  to  drop  every  thing.  The  beauty  of  his 
work  was  no  consolation  to  hira  either,  for  he  was  never 
contented  with  it ;  he  was,  probably,  deeply  thssatisfied 
with  his  artistic  education,  and  had  built  upon  that  jour- 
ney to  Italy,  which  he  was  never  to  take.  What  did 
console  him,  and  what  he  enjoyed  more  than  any  thing 
else,  was  to  go  off, — alone  or  with  a  friend  or  two, — to 
some  quiet  studio,  where  nobody  could  get  at  him,  and 
there  to  draw  or  paint  from  the  life.  He  had  a  collec- 
tion of  dresses  which  he  made  his  models  wear, — he 
never  used  a  lay  figui'e,^and  then  he  would  make  end- 
less drawings,  without  any  particular  object,  taking  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  action  he  could  get.  Much  as 
he  loved  to  paint,  drawing  had  an  especial  attraction  for 
him ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  this,  when  we  look  at  his 
astonishing  drawings  in  the  Louvre,  where  charm  and 
vivacity  make  up  for  the  want  of  his  magical  color.  He 
iised  to  make  these  drawings  in  a  book,  which,  we  are 
told,  he  looked  over  for  suitable  figures,  when  he  had  a 
picture  to  paint.  He  was  usually  guided  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  groups  by  his  idea  of  the  landscape  back- 
ground.* This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  statements 
in  Watteau's  biography ;  for,  until  the  present  day,  most 

•  iftme,  I7H.— Ho  has  completed  the  ovals— tho  four  seaaonH.  Oli  1  the  summer, 
like  gTBoe,  tho  freedom  and  Boftnoss  o(  the  sumnicr,— a  hay.fleld  sui'li  aa  we  visited 
ttkday,  but  boundlera.  and  with  touches  o(  level  Italian  arrhltectuiv  in  the  hot, 
white,  elusive  distance,  and  wreatha  of  floworH,  fairy  hay-rafcea  and  the  llJco,  aua- 
pended  from  tree  to  tpeo,  with  thot  wonderful  liBhtnoss  which  is  one  of  tho 
charmH  of  his  work,  I  can  underetand  IhrouRh  thia,  at  last,  what  tt  Is  be  crgoyB, 
what  he  selects  Ijy  preference  frem  ail  that  various  world  we  psBB  our  Uvea  In. 
I  am  struck  by  the  purity  of  the  room  he  has  refurnished  for  ub— a  sort  of  moral 
purity;  yet  in  tLe.n)rnu  and  colon  of  thinss. 
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figure  pednters  have  made  their  landscapes  entirely  acces- 
sory to  their  figures,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  impor- 
tant figures  have  been  treated  from  a  point  of  view  of  a 
landdcapist. 

He  was  careless,  we  are  told,  about  his  manual  prac- 
tice,— ^his  biographer  laments  his  rarely  taking  the  trouble 
to  clean  his  palette,  and  his  allowing  his  oil-pot  to  get 
full  of  dust  and  dirt  It  is  easy  to  fancy  that  he  disliked 
remonstrances  on  these  subjects  as  much  as  on  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  on  a  certain  restlessness  which  seldom 
allowed  him  to  remain  long  in  one  place.  When  the 
Count  de  Caylus  was  venturing  to  talk  to  him  about  all 
this,  and  about  the  duty  of  his  assuring  his  position, 
Watteau  observed,  after  thanking  him  for  his  kindness, 
"  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  can't  I  go  to  the  hospital  ? 
They  don't  refuse  anybody  there." 

He  lived  in  various  places  far  more  agreeable,  but  did 
not  stay  long  in  any  of  them.  He  took  refuge  from  the 
bores,  for  a  time,  in  the  beautiful  house  of  M.  Crozat, 
near  the  Rue  Richelieu  (ro  resh  \6  Oh').  One  reason  for  his 
going  there  was  M.  Crozat's  beautiful  collection  of  draw- 
ings, which  were  of  great  value  to  him;  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  sketches  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  He 
used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  finishing,  in  a  few  brilliant 
strokes,  copies  which  his  friends  used  to  bring  him  from 
the  drawings  of  the  Flemish  masters  and  of  thu  Italian 
landscapists.  These  studies  may  have  been  one  reason  for 
his  own  fondness  for  drawing,  and  his  stay  at  M.  Crozat's 
is  thought  to  have  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  his  style. 
He  left  the  beautiful  house  after  a  time, — he  seems  to 
have  longed  to  go  where  nobody  could  find  out  where  he 
was, — ^and  afterward  Uved  in  various  different  places.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  think  that  he  had  no  friends 
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for  whom  he  cared  ;  he  was  intimate  with  M.  de  Jiilienne 
(zhQ  le  fin'),  an  enlightened  lover  of  art,  and  spent  much 
time,  apparently,  with  him  and  his  family.  Gersaint  and 
the  Count  de  Caylus  represent  themselves  as  having  been 
intimate  with  him,  but  Mollett  thinks  that  this  intimacy 
may  not  have  been  entirely  a  blessing  to  Watteau.  What 
strikes  a  reader  of  his  life  very  strangely,  is  the  thought 
that,  after  his  early  life,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  per- 
sonal connection  with  any  of  the  gay  scenes  he  painted, 
and  that  the  Painter  of  FStes  Galants  (fat  ga  i6ng'),  as  the 
Academy  list  calls  him,  was  one  of  the  shyest  and  most 
melancholy  of  men. 

He  went  to  London,  as  French  painters  of  bis  time 
often  did,  in  1719;  he  worked  hard  there,  and  Wiis  well 
paid.  But  the  climate  was  bad  for  him  ;  his  health 
seems  to  have  always  been  delicate ;  and  he  came 
back  to  France  about  a  year  after,  suffering  from  tJie 
consumption,  which  was  soon  to  cause  his  death.  There 
is  some  probability  of  his  having  made  a  visit  at  Va- 
lenciennes on  his  way  home,  and  painting  some  portraits 
there.  But  he  was  not  to  do  much  more  painting, 
beautiful  sign  for  his  old  friend  Gersaint,  and  a  por^ 
trait  of  the  Venetian  pastellist,  Rosalba  (ros  ai'bfi)  Carriera 
(kft  r6  a'rd),  occupied  him  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
but  not  long  afterward  we  hear  of  his  being  sick  at 
Nogent  (no  zh6ng'),  just  outside  Paria  He  had  hoped  to 
go  back  to  Valenciennes,  but  it  was  too  late.  Much  as 
he  suffered,  he  worked  hard  painting,  and  teaching  his 
pupil  Pater,*  whom  he  had  dismissed  some  time  before. 

*  Seplemder,  ITii.— Through  the  driving  r&in,  a  coach,  rattling  oaroae  the  i 
stops  at  our  door;  and.  Id  a  momsDl,  Jeaa-Bsptlate  1b  with  na  onc«  again;  hot 
with  bitter  t«ara  in  his  eyes;  dlBmlsaed  1 

June,  nia  [a  misdate,  according  to  our  chronology].— And  he  wus  allowed  OiaX 
UademoiBalle  Boaalba—ai  M  apHt  (fl  tfl  fypiTt—wba  oan  dlaooone  upon  tlw 
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As  death  approached,  his  scrupulous  conscience  suggested 
that  he  had  done  him  injustice,  and  perhaps  even,  as 
Qersaint  says,  that  he  had  feared  him  as  a  rival.  He 
worked  hard  at  this  reparation, — it  was  only  for  a  month, 
but  Pater  said  he  owed  all  he  knew  to  that  month.  Those 
few  weeks  came  to  an  end,  and  Watteau  died.  He  was 
only  thirty-seven  years  old.* 

like  a  master,  to  paint  his  jwrtrait— has  painted  hers  in  return  I  She  holds  a  lapful 
of  white  roses  with  her  two  hands.  Bosa  Alha !  himself  has  inscribed  it !  It 
will  be  engraved,  to  circulate  and  perpetuate  it  the  better ! 

•/«/y,  1751.— Our  incomi>arable  Watteau  is  no  more  1  Jean  Baptiste  returned 
-unexpectedly.  I  heard  his  hasty  footstep  on  the  stairs.  We  turned  together  into 
that  room ;  and  he  told  his  story  there.  Antony  Watteau  departed  suddenly,  in 
the  arms  of  M.  GFersaint,  on  one  of  the  late  hot  days  of  July.  At  the  last  moment 
h©  had  been  at  work  upon  a  crucifix  for  the  good  cur^  (Arfl  rd^)  of  Nogent,  liking 
little  the  very  rude  one  he  possessed.  Ho  died  with  all  the  sentiments  of  religion. 
He  has  been  a  sick  man  all  his  life.  He  was  always  a  seeker  after  something  in 
the  world,  that  is  there  in  no  satisfying  measure,  or  not  at  all.— lYom  PaUr^s  Princt 
of  Court  Paknten. 

*  Oriodtal  Lbtters  op  Wattkau. 

7b  Montieur  Oenaint^  Ind.  on  the  Bridge  Notre  Dame^  from  Watteau. 

Saturday. 
FBiEin)  OERSAnrr,— Yes,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  go  to  dine  with  Antoine  do  la 
Roque  {r6k)  to-morrow,  at  your  house.  I  mean  to  go  to  ten-o'clock  Mass  at  St.  Ger- 
main de  L^Auxerrois  {a&ng  zhir  mdng'  dih  Id  zir  rwq') ;  and  I  shall  certainly  get  to 
your  house  by  noon,  for  I  shall  have  only  one  visit  to  make  before  that,  on  our 
friend  Molinet  (msn  nd')^  who  has  had  some  little  fever  for  the  last  fortnight. 

In  the  meantime,  your  friend,  A.  Watteau. 

To  Monsieur  de  Julienne^  from  Watteau^  by  express. 

From  PariSy  the  Sd  qf  May. 

MoKSiEUB  1— I  return  you  the  largo  first  volume  of  the  writings  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (jUtdndr'dd  da  vin'chee\  and  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  receive  my  sin- 
cere »>i^nlra  As  to  the  manuscript  letters  of  P.  Bubens.  I  wUl  keep  them  with 
me  still  longer,  if  that  is  not  too  disagreeable  to  you,  for  I  have  not  yet  finished 
them.  This  pain  on  the  left  side  of  my  head  has  not  allowed  me  to  sleep  since 
Tuesday,  and  Marcotti  (mdrkdt'fi)  wishes  mo  to  take  a  purge  to-morrow  morning; 
he  says  this  very  hot  weather  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  it.  You  will 
please  me  beyond  exi>ectation,  if  you  will  come  to  see  me  before  Sunday ;  I  will 
ahow  you  some  trifles,  like  the  Nogent  landscapes,  which  you  are  rather  fond  of, 
because  I  made  the  sketches  of  them  before  Madame  de  Julienne,  whose  hands  I 
kiflB  very  respectfully. 

I  am  not  doing  what  I  like,  because  the  pierre  griae  (pi  dr*  gris)  and  the  pierre 
4i  timquknA  (lAng  ghXn')  are  very  hard  just  now.    I  can  not  get  any  other. 

A.  Watteau, 
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7b  Mr.  Moniiair  de  Jullmar,  from  V. 

MoHUEDB  1— By  the  return  of  Marin  {mdr^ng'),  wbu  lias  broui^ht  me  the  veni- 
son you  were  so  kind  as  to  Bead  mo  this  momine,  I  ecnd  you  the  Cuuvoe  on  « 
1  have  painted  the  hoad  of  tho  boar  and  the  head  of  the  block  fon^,  iliuI  yoi 
bo  able  to  Bend  them  to  M.  de  IdBmemil  [Ot  nur  nS'),  for  I  have  done  viCh  thoni 
for  thu  present,  I  oun  not  hide  il  from  mysolf  but  [thutl  this  yreal  oanvne  pleaaoi 
me,  and  I  am  waiting  for  some  return  of  satisfaction  from  j-ou,  and  from  Madtuse 
do  Julienne,  vrho  is  as  citreniely  fond  o(  this  huntinn  subject  as  I  am.  Oeraainl 
had  to  bring  nio  thu  wui-thy  taSerrv  (»Ir)  to  unlarf(0  the  canvas  on  the  right  aide. 
where  I  have  put  the  hoi'scs  under  the  trees,  for  I  was  embarraemid  there  since 
I  arranged  every  Ihintf  which  was  decided  upon. 

I  think  I  shall  go  on  with  that  side  Monday  afternoon,  for  in  the    morning 
I  occupy  myself  with  Bketchus,  a   la   ranyiiljiir.      I  beg  you   not  to   forget  i 
Madame  de  Julienne,  whose  Ininils  I  kiss.  A.   Wattu 

To  .V.  .Von  Sieve  Ot  JuHenne. 

Monsieur  I— It  has  pleased  :tIonSieur  the  Abb€  de  NoistATTe  <iabi''UA  m» 
to  send  me  that  picture  by  I'.  Kiibens,  tn  which  there  ai«  two  heads  of  a 
and  below,  on  the  eloud,  thut  woman's  ftaure  plunRod  in  contemphition.  Nothing 
could  have  made  me  happier,  certainly  [even],  if  I  were  not  persuaded  that  It  ii 
from  the  friendship  he  feels  for  yuu  und  for  your  nephew,  that  Monsieur  de 
Nolsterre  deprived  himself,  in  my  favor,  of  such  a  rare  painting  as  that. 

Since  the  moment  I  received  il,  I  can  not  rest,  and  my  eyes  are  never  weary 
of  turning  tuward  the  desk  where  I  have  placed  it.  as  if  upon  a  tfibe 
1b  hard  topemuado  one'^self  that  P.  BubcDBhoB  over  made  any  thinjj  more  finished 
[achievedl  than  tliia  picture.  You  will  bo  so  kind.  Monsieur,  as  te  send  my  tnw 
thanks  to  Monsieur  TAbbc  de  Noisterre,  while  waiting  tilt  I  can  a^ldress  them  to 
him  myself.  I  will  take  the  time  of  the  next  Orleans  tSrtadng-)  post  la  write  to 
him,  and  to  send  him  tho  ploturo  of  "The  Kepose  of  the  Holy  Family,"  which  I 
mean  for  him  as  a  mark  of  gratitude. 

Your  very  nttacheil  friend  and  servant.  Monsieur,  A.  Wittbiu. 

Watteau  had  received  little  early  odueation,  but  he  talked  well,  though  lltUs, 
road  a  great  deal,— reading,  in  fait,  was  his  chief  amusement,— and  had  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  music  and  of  intellectual  things.  It  would  not  be  mirprlaing  to 
And  that  his  love  of  loneliness,  and  his  apparently  melancholy  temper,  wen 
hirgely  caused  by  the  wish  to  load  an  uninterrupted  life  of  work.  An  ortisfi 
happiness  In  his  work  is  often  unintelligible  to  outsiders,  espeelHlIj'  if,  as  wllh 
\Vatte;iu,  tho  pain  it  brings  him  be  more  obvious  than  Uio  pleasure.  1 
was  Bingulorly  pure^  he  was  high-mlnded,  i>erhai]e  too  much  so  tii  Piiit  hli 
"his  addi-ess."  says  M.  do  Julienno.  "was  cold  and  embarrassed,  and  he 
other  fault,"  Ills  death  was  a  religious  one ;  he  not  only  tried  to  reiiiur  his  Injiu- 
tico  to  Puter,  but  destroyed  some  of  his  work  which  ho  thought  niittht  do  harm; 
and  this  although,  De  Caylus  says,  ho  never  pointed  any  objectionable  piotur^,- 
lo  which  respect  ho  was  widely  different  from  tho  painters  who  followed  him. 

Watteau  painted  a  few  portraits,  somo  allegorical,  mythological,  and  religions 
pictures,  and  a  few  domestic  scenes ;  but  his  most  characteristic  works  represented 
dancers  and  singers,  lovers  and  nympliB,  in  silk  and  rainbow  fabrics,  under  i 
trees  and  in  wide  sunny  landscapes.  Some  flne  examples  of  his  vork  are 
seen  In  tho  Louvre,  cepeclally  in  the  Iaobzo  (Iiiititi')  oollectlon;  taut  bis  ploturM 
are  dispeiBed  over  the  world. 


/ 


>>cHOaARTH. 

1697-1764. 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH  (ho'ganh)  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  tenth  of  November,  1697.  His  father, 
a  North-country  school-master,  came  to  London  to  better 
himself ;  but  the  literary  hack-work  he  found  to  do 
brought  in  but  little,  and  his  "pen,"  says  his  son,  "did 
not  enable  him  to  do  more  than  put  me  in  the  way  of 
shifting  for  myself."  The  boy  loved  all  sorts  of  shows, 
he  says, — there  were  plenty  of  them  to  be  seen  in  Lon- 
don then, — he  had  a  turn  for  mimicry,  and  a  stronger 
turn  for  drawing.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  was,  accord- 
ingly, apprenticed  to  a  silver-plate  engraver,  Mr.  Ellis 
Gamble.  If  young  Hogarth  had  been  born  in  the  Paris 
of  that  day  instead  of  in  London,  he  would  have  found 
plenty  of  good  masters  in  the  art  of  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing, in  which  he  was  to  do  so  much  later ;  but  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  to  be  supposed,  at  least  among  the  London 
towns'-folk,  there  were  no  such  families  of  engravers  as 
the  Cochins  (ko  shfiing'),  where  oven  the  wives  and  mothers 
could  use  the  burin  (bQ'rin) ;  still  less,  any  great  workroom 
like  Lebas'  (l6h  bfts'),  where  many  a  clever  young  fellow 
came  to  learn  his  trade.  At  Mr.  Gamble's,  the  tankaids 
and  salvers  failed  to  satisfy  Hogarth,  and  "engraving  on 
copper,"  he  says,  "was,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  my  utmost 
ambition."  He  knew  he  could  not  draw  well  enough  for 
this.  Art  schools  were  but  few  in  London,  if,  in  fact, 
any   existed   at   the    end    of    Hogarth's    apprenticeship ; 
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Knelier  (nfii'er)  had  one  in  his  own  house  some  years  be- 
fore, and  Thornhill  had  another  some  years  after.  How- 
ever, Hogarth  tells  us  himself  that  he  did  not  take  much 
advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  he  had  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  wanted,  he  confesses,  to  find  some  way  of  learn- 
ing which  should  not  too  much  interfere  with  his  pleasure ; 
drawing  from  life  he  found  too  mechanical,  copying  use- 
less ;  and  he,  therefore,  devoted  himself  to  that  practice 
of  drawing  from  memory  which  so   many  artists  have 

'followed  from  Leonardo's  (is  o  nSr'dOz)  time  to  ours.  In 
this  way  he  was  able  to  justify  his  amusements,  which 
were  probably  of  a  rather  rough  description,  by  making 
drawings  of  them  afterward ;  and  this  method  of  study 
serves  to  explain  the  strange  combination  of  spirit,  fire, 

..and  effect,  with  childish  impossibility  of  proportion  and 
drawing,  which  often  strikes  us  in  his  work. 

In  1720,  he  seems  to  have  set  up  for  himself  as  an 
engraver  of  arms  and  shop-bills.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  Watteau  (vai  lo'),  sick  and  melancholy,  left  London 
to  go  home  and  die.  Hogarth  is  scarcely  likely  to  have 
known  the  great  Frenchman,  though  he  may  often  have 
seen  him  in  Leicester  (les'ter)  Fields,  where  many  of  his 
countrymen  lived,  near  Cranbourn  alley,  where  stood  Ho- 
garth's master's  shop  and  his  own.  The  young  designer 
soon  began  to  make  "plates  for  book-sellers,"  several  of 
which  were  caricatures, — a  very  amusing  one  being  the 
"Burlesque  on  Kent's  Altar-piece  at  St.  Clement'a"*    He 

•  We  quote  Hogarth's  ongrnvfd  description  o(  It: 

"This  Print  ia  exactly  cnBraved  afler  the  oelobrated  Altar-piece  in  St. 
Clement's  Church,  which  has  been  taben  down  by  order  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
I.Andon.  (aa  'tis  thought,)  to  prevent  Diaputea  and  Laying  of  wagers  among  tbe 
PariBhioners  ahout  the  ArtiBt'a  meaninR  in  it,  tor  public  SatlBfactlon  hare  la  a 
particular  Explanation  of  it  humbly  offered  to  be  writ  under  the  Original,  that  !t 
may  he  put  up  again,  by  which  means  the  ParlBb'B  SO  poonila,  which  the;  wisely 
gave  lor  It,  may  not  be  entirely  lost. 
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also  made  some  illustrations  to  Butler's  "Hudibras" 
(hQ'd!  bras),  by  which,  we  are  told,  he  "  first  became  known 
in  his  profession."  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  engrav- 
ing and  illustrating,  for,  beside  painting  many  portraits 
and  pictures,  he  had  a  commission  from  an  upholsterer 
for  a  large  design,  on  canvas,  for  the  "  Element  of  Earth." 
The  patron  having  been  told  that  Hogarth  was  "an  en- 
graver and  no  painter,"  refused  to  pay,  and  Hogarth  was 
obliged  to  sue  in  order  to  get  his  money,  in  which  he  was 
successful.  One  of  his  witnesses  was  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
whose  school  Hogarth  had  been  attending.  He  was  an 
artist  of  considerable  reputation,  much  employed  in  cover- 
ing ceilings  with  the  pompous  allegories  then  in  fashion ; 
Hogarth  may  have  been  employed  by  him  as  an  assistant, 
and  certainly  had  pleased  him  by  various  attacks  he  had 
made  upon  Thomhill's  enemy,  Kent,  the  unlucky  painter  of 
the  altar-piece  of  St  Clement's.  But  Hogarth  did  not  please 
Sir  James  at  all  by  running  away  with  his  daughter  Jane, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty,  whom  he  married  a  year  after 
his  lawsuit.  This  was  the  one  romantic  event  of  his  life. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  began  upon  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  he  is  most  famous.  He  found  that  por- 
trait-painting, conscientiously  pursued,  was  too  slow  and 
unprofitable  a  trade  for  a  married  man.  "I,  therefore," 
he    says,   "turned    my   thoughts    to    a    still    more    novel 


*'  1st.  Tis  not  the  Pretender's  Wife   and  Children,   as   our  weak  brethren 
imagine     "  2d.  Nor  St.  Cecilia,  as  the  Connoisseurs  think, 
But  a  Choir  of  Angels  playing  in  Concert. 

**A,  an  organ. 

•*  B,  an  Angel  playing  on  it. 

**C,     the    shortest    Joint    of    the 


Ann. 

"  D,  the  longest  Joint. 

"E,  an  Angel  toning  an  Harp. 

"^P,    tbd  iiMid*   of   Mi   Leg,   bat 


whether  right  or  loft  is  yet  undiscov- 
ered. 

"  O,  a  hand  Playing  on  a  Lute. 

"H,  the  other  I^eg  is  judiciously 
omitted  to  make  room  for  the  Harp. 

"I  and  K,  smaller  Angels,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  Wings," 
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mode,  viz.,  painting  and  engraving  modem  moral  sub- 
^jecta,  a  field  not  broken  up  in  any  country  or  any  age." 
He,  therefore,  first  painted,  and  afterward  engraved,  the 
six  designs  of  "  The  Harlot's  Progress,"  a  series  which,  as 
Mr.  Dobson  says,  "  either  from  the  austerity  of  the  moral, 
or  the  novelty  of  the  work,  gave  Hogarth  at  once  a 
position  as  a  genius."  Lady  Thornhill  and  Mrs.  Hogarth, 
when  the  paintings  were  finished,  managed  to  place  them 
in  Sir  James'  dining-room  ;  he  eagerly  asked  the  artist's 
name,  and,  on  learning  it,  said  :  "  Very  well ;  the  man 
who  can  furnish  representations  like  these,  can  also 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion."  A  speech  which  was 
the  precursor  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Hogarths. 
When  the  .subscription-book  was  made  out  for  the  plates, 
more  than  twelve  hundred  names  went  down ;  plays 
were  written  on  the  subject,  and  fans  and  cups  and 
saucers  covered  with  the  designs.  The  refinement  of  our 
time  is  shocked  by  the  rough  openness  of  these  six 
prints,  as  by  many  others  of  Hogarth's ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
hard  task  to  look  through  them  ;  but  the  coarseness  is 
that  of  a  man  of  his  time,  who  hates  the  sins  he  draws, 
and  who  really  hopes  that  some  poor  soul  may  be  helped, 
by  his  prints,  to  avoid  the  pitfalls,  of  which  London  was 
full.  If  London  is  a  better  place  now  than  it  was  then, 
something  must  be  due  to  William  Hogarth,  among 
other  good  men,  who  loved  good  and  hated  evil. 

The  series  was  pirated ;  the  courageous  little  engraver 
could  not  bear  to  be  cheated,  and  managed  to  obtain  a 
copyright  act  for  the  benefit  of  designers  ;  a  feat  of  which 
he  was  justly  proud.  He  followed  up  the  first  series  by 
"The  Rake's  Progress,"*  which  tells  the  history  of  a  spend- 
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thrift  dandy,  from  the  first  plate,  where  he  enters  upon 
his  inheritance,  through  a  decUne  from  frantic  fashion, 
through  the  worst  company  to  the  mad-house.  This  did 
not  meet,  we  are  told,  with  the  success  of  the  first 
series,  but  it  is  now  much  better  known. 

bonds,  and  the  miscellaneous  hoards  of  avarice,  he  is  being  measured  for  his 
mourning.  Already  his  attorney  plunders  him ;  and  he  himself  begins  badly  by 
ccusting  off  the  poor  girl  he  was  engaged  to  at  Oxford. 

The  next  plate  C  The  Levee  '*)  transforms  the  clumsy  lad  to  an  awkward  man 
of  fashion.  ♦  *  ♦  The  "  dealers  in  dark  pictures "  have  equipped  him  as  a  con- 
noisseur,—witn^s  the  "Judgment  of  Paris"  on  the  wall.  A  much-be wigged 
musician  is  trying  over  "  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines  '*  at  a  harpsichord ;  a  French 
horn-player  preludes  noisily  upon  his  instrument.  He  dabbles  in  Bridgcman's 
landscape  gardening ;  and  maintains  one  poet,  if  not  two.  But  the  majority  of 
the  visitors  at  his  reception  are  professors  of  those  sterner  arts,  which  no  gentleman 
(in  1735)  could  be  without.  He  must  have  his  cocks  at  Newmarket,  and  his  races 
at  Epsom,  where  "  Silly  Tom "  has  won  a  cup.  *  *  ♦  ♦  He  must  employ  the 
cut-throat  "  man-of -honor "  who  comes  recommended  by  "Wm.  Stab."  Roistering 
** bloods"  who  finish  their  revels  by  broiling  a  waiter  or  "pinking"  a  chairman, 
sometinies  require  the  aid  of  henchmen  like  the  Captain,  when  their  humorous 
exploits  fall  flat  on  the  sx)ectator8. 

One  of  these  humorous  exploits  is  depicted  in  Plate  ITT.    He  is  there  seen 

drank  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  at  three  in  the  morning,  surrounded  by  the 

,  trophies  of  a  street  row,  largely  supplemented  by  further  devastations  of  the 

apartment    itself.     His  companions  are   in  scarcely  better  cose.     A  harper  is 

twanging  at  the  door;  a  beggar-girl  sings  the  *^ Black  Joke." 

This  is  his  zenith;  in  the  next  scene,  he  enters  upon  his  decline.  He  is 
i^nominiously  arrested  for  debt  in  St.  James  street,  as  he  is  going  to  Court  in  a 
hired  chair,  on  Queen  Caroline's  birthday,  also  St.  David's  day,  as  is  indicated 
by  a  Welshman  with  an  enormous  leek  in  his  hat.  Some  temporary  assistance  is 
rendered  him  by  the  unfortunate  girl  of  Plate  I. ;  but  it  is  only  temporary,  for 
in  the  plate  that  follows,  he  is  reimiring  his  fortunes  by  an  alliance  in  old  Mary- 
le-bone  (pidr'  i  b&n)  Church,  then  much  used  for  private  marriages,  with  an  elderly 
heiress.  The  bride  is  one-eyed,  and  tremulously  exultant ;  the  bridegroom  non- 
chalant, and  absorbed  in  tjie  good-looking  lady's-maid.  The  church,  which  has 
been  recently  repaired,  is  depicted,  no  doubt,  as  a  fitting  frame  to  the  bride, 
as  extremely  dilapidated.  The  Creed  has  been  destroyed  by  damp ;  a  crack  runs 
tlirough  the  Ninth  Commandment ;  and  the  poor-box  is  covered  with  a  cobweb. 

Henceforth  Tom  Bakewell  "progresses"  at  a  headlong  rate.  Plate  VI.  shows 
him  in  a  Covent  Garden  gaming-house.  He  has  lost  all  his  recently  acquired 
wealth ;  and  flings  himself  upon  the  ground  in  a  i>aroxy8m  of  fury  and  execra- 
tion. ♦  *  *  The  next  scene  is  in  "The  Fleet";  the  last,  in  "Bedlam."  In  the 
one  he  is  a  poor  and  distracted  wretch,  dunned  by  the  jailer,  jx^stered  by  the  pot- 
boy, deafened  by  the  rancorous  virago,  his  wife,  and  crushed  by  Mr.  Manager 
Bleb's  letter:  "S*.  I  have  read  y  Play  &  find  it  will  not  doe."  In  the  other,  he 
js  an  incurable  mcuiiac,  fettered  and  dangerous,  who  tears  himself  with  the 
hMyrt>Tending  laugh  of  the  inB&ne.— Hogarth^  by  Austin  Dobton, 
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Hogarth  went  on  leading  the  life  of  a  young  London 
tradesman,*  and  engraving  the  lively  and  brutal. scenes 
of  his  time,  treating  them  with  more  of  what  artists 
call  painter's  than  of  draughtsman's  qualities.  The  prints 
strike  us  as  having  much  beauty  and  richness  of  light 
and  shade,  and  much  skill  in  the  treatment  of  textures ; 
they  are  full  of  life  and  expression,  and  they  are  by 
no  means  all  caricature,  for  there  are  many  charming 
types  of  character  to  be  found  in  them.  The  artist  had 
made  a  style  of  his  own,  doing  with  hearty,  though 
rough  sincerity,  what  Greuze  (grOz)  was  to  attempt  later 
in  a  much  smoother,  though  less  effective  manner, — ex- 
pressing, that  is,  a  distinct  moral  by  pictorial  means.  But 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  success 
in  this  direction,  and  longed  to  do  large  historical  paint- 
ing. He,  accordingly,  painted  the  "Pool  of  Bethesda" 
(be  thgs'ds)  and  the  "  Good  Samaritan,"  with  figures  seven 
feet  high,  on  the  great  staircase  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  ■ 
hospital.  Hogarth  was  made  a  governor  of  the  hospital 
by  way  of  return  for  this  gift,  but  the  pictures  were  not 
a  success,  in  the  opinion  of  his  time  or  of  our  own. 

•  The  following  note  gives  some  idea  at  his  amUBementB : 
On  an  evomng  at  the  close  of  May.  1732,  it  occurred  to  certain  boon  com- 
paolons,  at  the  Bedford  Arms  Tavern,  in  Covent  Garden,  to  improviae  an  expedi- 
tion to  be  entered  on  torthwitli.  The  travelera  were  HoKarth,  his  brothei^ln-law, 
John  Thomhill,  Scott,  the  landHcapo  painter,  Tothall,  a  draper  in  Taviatoek  stroet, 
and  Forrest,  an  attorney.  They  started,  "ooeh  with  a  riiirt  in  his  pocket,"  down 
the  river  to  Gravesend  igrUrt  (ruf).  •  •  •  •  From  QravoBend  they  go  to  BocheBt«T, 
from  Bocheeler,  to  Chatham,  tfpnor,  Hov,  and  elsewhere ;  and  their  doiogs  find  a 
"faithful  ohronielor"  In  Forrest,  who  seta  thera  down  gravely,  "as  a  bnrleoqna 
on  historical  writpra  recording  a  seriea  of  intdgniflcant  events  wholly  nnlntareBting 
to  the  reader."  When,  after  flvo  da^'  wandering,  they  returned,  the  journal  WM 
promptly  bound,  gilt,  and  lettered,  and  read  out  at  the  Bedford  Arma  Clab  far 
the  edification  of  the  membera  then  present.  <  •  •  •  The  drawings  are  br 
Hogarth  and  Scott,  the  mapa  by  Thornhlll,  The  title-page  rang  thns:  "An 
Account  I  of  what  aeem'd  most  Remarkable  in  the  Five  Days  Porigrfnatlon  |  rf 
the  Five  Following  Fenons  Viz*.  Ueealeure  [  Tothall.  Seott,  Hogarth,  ThomhUl 
and  Forreat.  |  Begun  on  Satnrdair  Uoy  the  ETth  ITSa  |  and  Flnlah'd  |  oa  tlw  SM 
of  tb«  Suae  Honth."-ab^»«l,  ty  Jwfln  iMUDn. 
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Hogarth  went  on  with  his  engravings;  he  published 
in  1738,  the  "Four  Times  of  the  Day,"  four  street 
scenes  of  London  and  the  suburbs ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  excellent  print  of  the  "Strolling  Actresses  Dressing 
in  a  Barn,"  which  is  considered  one  of  his  best  works ; 
and  in  1740  and  1741,  the  two  amusing  plates  of  "The 
Distrest  Poet"  and  "The  Enraged  Musician."*  He  was 
at  this  time,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "forty-three 
years  of  age,  married,  but  childless ;  busy,  cheerful,  the 
foremost  man  among  English  artists,  and  with  anotlier 
kind  of  personal  celebrity  entirely  and  exclusively  his 
own.  He  never  became  rich,  but  his  gains  were  large ; 
and  he  prospered,  as  he  deserved,  exceedingly."  He  was 
a  kind  soiil,  and  seems  to  have  taken  a  real  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  under  the 
lead  of  that  excellent  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  who  made 
himself  poor  in  accomplishing  the  \C'ork.  Hogarth  was  a 
"governor  and  guardian"  of  the  hospital,  and  helped  it 
with  his  money,  his  time,  and  his  art.  He  designed  its 
arms,  he  painted  a  fine  portrait  of  its  founder,!  and  of 
one  of  its  vice-presidents;  and  he  it  was,  who,  by  pro- 
posing to  ornament  the  building  with  pictures,  "  made  a 
visit   to   the   Foundling   the    most    fashionable    morning 

•  To  the  years  1740  and  1741  bclonf;^  two  deliffhtful  single  plates,  "The  Dis- 
troet  Poet"  and  "The  Enraged  Musician."  ♦  •  •  ♦  Was Ooldsmith thinking  of 
"The  Distreet  Poet"  when,  in  August,  1758,  he  described  himself  as  "  in  a  garret 
writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  railk-scoro"? 

t  Hogarth  considered  Captain  Coram  the  best  of  his  single  portraits,  and  pos- 
terity has  ratified  his  opinion.  "  The  iwrtrait  which  I  painted  with  most  pleasure," 
says  he,  "and  in  which  I  particularly  wished  to  excel,  was  that  of  Captain  Coram, 
for  the  Foundling  Iloepital ;  and  if  I  am  so  wretched  an  artist  as  my  onomies 
assert,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  tliis,  which  was  one  of  the  first  I  painted  the 
size  of  life,  should  stand  the  test  of  twenty  years'  competition,  and  be  generally 
thofoght  the  best  portrait  in  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  first  painters  in  the 
Idncrdom  exerted  all  their  talents  to  vie  with  it."  The  rivals  referred  to  were 
ShAckleton,  Htidson,  Beynolds  (then  plain  Mr.),  Cotee,  Bamsay  (the  poet's  son), 
SIglimort,  aaA  Wllioii. 
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lounge  of  the  reign  of  George  IL"  Mr.  Dobson  thinks 
that  to  this  exhibition  of  English  works  we  may,  prob- 
ably, trace  the  germ  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Hogarth  held  at  this  period  the  first  of  these  ingen- 
iously arranged  picture-auctions,  which  count  as  events  in 
his  quiet  life ;  he  sold  in  it  the  paintings  for  his  two  first 
series,  the  "Four  Times  of  the  Day,"  and  the  "Strolling 
Actresses."  The  prices  were  quite  insufficient;  but  "the 
method  of  sale  was  peculiar,  and  little  calculated  to 
attract  or  conciliate  the  limited  public  of  purchasers." 
Hogarth,  in  fact,  was  too  independent  a  man  to  be  very 
conciliatory,  even  in  such  affairs  as  these. 

Not  long  after,  he  published  his  most  important  series, 

fcthe  "  Marriage  a^la-Mode."  He  employed  French  engrav- 
ers to  work  from  his  own  excellent  paintings,  some  of 
which  may  now  he  seen  at  the  National  Gallery.  These 
pictures  give  a  modern  student,  especially  a  foreigner,  the 
best  and  most  accessible  idea  of  Hogarth  as  a  painter ; 
and  an  admirable  painter  he  was.  His  work  is  excellent 
in  color  and  execution,  and  its  durability  is  such  that, 
even  in  the  trying  climate  of  London,  it  is  still  fresh  and 
brilliant,  while  many  a  later  artist's  pictures  are  fast 
becoming  ruined.  The  story  is  one  of  a  mercenary  and 
loveless  marriage,  in  which  husband  and  wife  go  their 
own  ways,  and  both  end  in  ruin.  "This  is  no  three- 
volume  novel  of  fashionable  life,  written  by  my  lord's 
footman,  or  my  lady's  maid,"  says  Mr.  Sala  (sa'ia),  "but 
an  actual,  living  drama,  put  on  the  stage  by  a  man  who 
had  seen  all  his  characters  act  their  part  in  the  great 
world."  "From  first  to  last,"  Mr,  Dobson  says,  "it  pro- 
gresses steadily  to  its  catastrophe  by  a  gradual  march  of 
skillfully  linked  and   developed    incidents.     It   is  like  a 

^Tiovel    of   Fielding    on    canvas."     Fielding,   in    fact,  was 
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Hogarth *s  friend ;  so  was  Garrick ;  these  two  are  those 
of  his  friendships  of  which  we  can  find  most  certain 
traces.  They  exchanged  good  oflBces  in  print  and  on  cop- 
per. But  Hogarth  does  not  seem  to  have  had  Reynolds' 
fondness  for  the  society  of  men  of  letters,  though  he  saw 
a  good  deal  both  of  high  and  low  life,  as  an  artist  must 
who  paints  every  thing,  from  lords  and  ladies  to  street 
fights.  He  made  acquaintance,  in  his  capacity  of  portrait- 
ist, with  one  very  remarkable  lord,  indeed.  This  was 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat  (lav'at),  who  had  been  betraying  both 
sides  to  each  other  in  that  struggle  between  the  Highland 
Jacobites  and  the  government,  which  the  Scotch  call  "The 
Forty-five."  This  old  villain  was  on  his  way  up  to  London, 
for  trial  and  execution,  in  1746,  when  he  had  occasion,  at 
St.  Albans  (^rbfinz),  to  call  in  a  physician,  who  was  one  of 
Hogarth's  intimate  friends,  and  who  sent  for  the  painter 
to  come  down  and  draw  Lovat's  portrait.  This  is  one  of 
Hogarth's  finest  and  largest  etchings.  It  is  admirably 
drawn,  and  full  of  life  and  character.  Its  success  with 
the  public  was  immense ;  a  book-seller  offered  to  give  its 
weight  in  gold  for  the  copper-plate ;  the  rolling-press 
<;oii]d  not  supply  impressions  fast  enough,  and  for  several 
weeks  Hogarth  received  payment  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
pounds  a  day  for  them,  though  they  were  sold*  at  a  shil- 
ling apiece. 

Three  years  after,  he  took  a  very  unlucky  journey  to 
France,  which  seems  to  have  been  prolonged  no  farther 
than  to  Calais  (ka  lao,  and  which  planted  still  more  firmly 
in  the  British  painter  s  breast  his  sense  of  the  inferiority 
of  every  thing  continental.  As  he  was  making  his  obser- 
vations of  the  town,  he  happened  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
old  English  gate  ;  he  was  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion 
of  being  a  spy,  and  confined  to  his  lodgings  till  the  wind 
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changed  for  England.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe  at  home, 
he  made  a  caricature  of  the  scene  of  his  arrest. 

Good  Briton  though  he  was,  he  had  no  objection,  as 
Mr.  Dobson  points  out,  to  making  his  own  king's  troops 
as  ridiculous  as  he  found  them.  The  "March  of  the 
Guards  towards  Scotland  in  the  year  1745,"  commonly 
called  the  "Alarch  to  Finchley,"  is  an  extremely  satirical 
version  of  the  disorderly  and  amu.iing  side  of  the  deimrtr 
ure  of  a  body  of  troops.  Hogarth  at  first  thought  of 
dedicating  this  plate  to  the  king,' George  the  Second; 
but  the  brave  German  sovereign  loved  his  army  so  well 
that  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  tribute  to  it, 
and  Hogarth  accordingly  dedicated  the  plate  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  an  encourager  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
King  George  afterward  forgave  Hogarth  so  far  as  to 
appoint  him  sergeanl^painter. 

He  engraved  many  other  plates  during  these  years, 
the  most  important  series  being  "Industry  and  Idleness," 
which,  as  Hogarth  says,  exhibited  "the  conduct  of  two 
fellow  'prentices,  where  the  one,  by  taking  good  courses, 
and  pursuing  points  for  which  he  was  put  apprentice, 
becomes  a  valuable  man,  and  an  ornament  to  his  coun- 
try ;  the  other,  by  giving  way  to  idleness,  naturally  falls 
into  poverty,  and  ends  fatally,  as  is  expressed  in  the  last 
print,"    This  set  met  with  a  great  popularity. 

He  could  not  help  going  back  occasionally  to  his 
historical  attempts,  which  were  never  successful.  He 
resented  their  want  of  popularity,  and  retained  a  firm 
confidence  in  his  own  powers.  He  considered  himself  aa 
the  champion  of  good  art  and  good  sense  against  the 
pitchy  conventionalism  of  the  old  pictures  which  were 
brought  indiscriminately  into  London  by  the  dealers ; 
and  this  was  probably  one  reason  for  his  undertaking  to 
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meet  the  men  he  called  "The  Black  Masters"  on  their 
own   ground.*     His  last  attempt   of  this  kind   was   the 

*  Here  is  ao  extract  from  one  of  his  newspaper  letters  on  the  subject : 

"There  is  another  set  of  gentry  more  noxious  to  the  Art  than  these,  and 
those  are  your  picture-jobbers  from  abroad,  who  are  always  rendy  to  raise  a 
great  cry  in  the  prints,  whenever  they  think  their  craft  is  in  danger ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  Uieir  interest  to  depreciate  every  English  work,  as  hurtful  to  their 
trade,  of  continually  importing  ship-loads  of  dead  Christs,  Holy  Families,  Ma- 
donnas, and  other  dismal  dark  subjects,  neither  entertaining  nor  ornamental ;  on 
which  they  scrawl  the  terrible  cramp  names  of  some  Italian  masters,  and  fix  on 
us  i)oor  Englishmen  the  character  of  urUversai  dupea.  If  a  man,  naturally  a  judge 
of  Painting,  not  bigoted  to  those  empirics,  should  cast  his  eye  on  one  of  their 
sham  virtuoso-pieces,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  say,  *  Mr.  Bubbleraan,  that  grand 
Venus  (as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it)  has  not  beauty  enough  for  the  character  of 
an  English  cook-maid.^  Upon  which  the  quack  answers,  with  a  confident  air, 
'O  Lord,  sir,  I  find  that  you  are  no  connoisseur;  that  picture,  I  assure  you,  is 
in  Alesso  Baldovinetto^s  (dU^sO  Ml  cU>  vhi  it' tdz)  second  and  best  manner,  boldly 
I)ainted,  and  truly  sublime  ;  the  contour  gracious ;  the  air  of  the  head  in  the  high 
Greek  taste ;  and  a  most  divine  idea  it  is/  Then  spitting  on  an  obscure  place,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  dirty  handkerchief,  takes  a  skip  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  screams  out  in  raptures,  *  There  is  an  amazing  touch !  a  man  should  have  this 
picture  a  twelvemonth  in  his  collection  before  he  can  discover  half  its  beauties/ 
The  gentleman  (though  naturally  a  judge  of  what  is  beautiful,  yet  ashamed  to  be 
out  of  the  fashion  in  judging  for  himself)  with  this  cant  is  struck  dumb ;  gives  a 
vast  sum  for  the  picture,  very  modestly  confesses  that  he  is  indeed  quite  igno- 
rant of  Painting,  and  bestows  a  frame  worth  fifty  pounds  on  a  frightful  thing, 
without  the  hard  name  on  it  not  worth  as  many  farthings."— flbgrar^,  fry  A.  Dobaon, 

Another  of  Hogarth's  fiings  at  the  old  masters  was  a  caricature  of  Rem- 
brandt {rim* brdnt)  \  Hogarth  was  making  two  serious  designs  on  the  subject  of 
**  Paul  Before  Felix,"  and  he  amused  himself  by  treating  it  in  w^hat  he  calls  "  the 
ridiculous  manner  of  Bembrandt."    Intended  only  for  a  joke,  it  had  a  great  sale. 

Another  of  these  caricatures  represented  Time  seated  in  front  of  a  large 
landscape,  so  indistinct  that  wo  can  only  make  out  that  it  is  a  very  ba^l  one. 
He  has  a  tobaooo-pipe  in  his  mouth  and  is  smoking  it  right  at  the  picture,  while 
his  scythe  cuts  a  hole  through  it  as  it  stands  by  his  side.  He  has  by  him  an 
immense  jar  of  oil,  which  is  well  known  to  turn  pictures  brown.  The  i)a8sion 
for  a  look  of  antiquity  at  the  cost  of  beauty,  and  for  a  brown  appearance  which 
has  no  reference  to  Nature,  is  very  fairly  satirized  in  this  picture ;  the  carica- 
ture of  Bembrandt  is  by  no  means  so  fair  or  so  amusing.  Ho  did  exactly  what 
Hogarth  did  not ;  he  gave  his  characters,  who  are  often  extremely  ugly  and  com- 
mon in  themselves,  a  wonderful  quality  of  his  own,  which  makes  his  pictures 
neither  ugly  nor  common.  We  may  very  truly  say,  in  looking  at  his  etchings, 
that  this  or  that  character  shocks  us ;  but  we  shall  be  very  obtuse  if  we  are  not 
moved  by  the  picture  of  which  they  form  a  part.  He,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the 
few  greatest  painters  of  the  world ;  Hogarth  was  a  very  good  one.  Rembrandt's 
view  of  character  was  a  deep  one;  Hogarth's,  a  clear-sighted  one.  Hogarth's 
prints  have  amused  a  great  many  people ;  but  I  think  no  one  has  ever  laughed 
at  Bembnuidt's,  even  after  seeing  Hogarth's  caricature  of  him. 
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picture  called  "  Sigismonda  "  (sig  is  man'dfi),  which  brought 
upon  him  an  undeserved  amount  of  ridicule  and  vexatioii. 
He  also  tried  to  embody  his  theories  in  a  book,  called  "  The 
Analysis  of  Beauty,"  The  plain-spoken  artist  was  sin- 
gularly unsuccessful  in  saying  what  he  meant  upon  the 
subject  of  his  profession ;  a  short  examination  of  the 
"Analysis"  leaves  the  reader  with  the  vaguest  ideas  of 
the  book ;  and  this  experiment  of  his  was  another  great 
joy  to  Hogarth's  enemies,  lie  unfortunately  became  in- 
volved, two  years  before  his  death,  in  a  quarrel  with 
John  Wilkes,  then  editor  of  the  opposition  Noi-th  Briton, 
and  Churchill,  the  poet.  Their  war  had  its  rise  in  poli- 
tics, but  it  became  violently  and  brutally  personal  on 
both  sides.  Wilkes  thought  at  one  time  that  he  had 
killed  Hogarth, — and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
if  his  attacks  ha*l  caused  the  old  man's  death,  as  he  was 
weak  and  ill  at  the  time ;  but  he  found  himself  quite 
able  to  repay  his  enemies  in  his  own  way — by  drawing 
their  portraits. 

A  few  months  before  he  died,  he  prepared  a  "tail- 
piece" for  his  works.  His  subject  was  "The  End  of  All 
Things,"  and  its  treiitmeiit  made  it  his  last  blow  at  those 
old  masters  whom  ho  had  been  fighting  for  years.  He 
died  in  his  house  in  Leice.ster  Fields.  He  never  had  any 
children ;  but  he  left  a  good  and  loving  wife.  He  was 
nearly  sixty-seven  years  old. 


REYNOLDS. 

JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  (rSn'aiz)  was  bom  at  the  old 
town  of  Plympton  East,  not  far  from  Plymouth,  the 
Devonshire  town  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  Old 
Colony  in  New  England.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rey- 
nolds, taught  the  grammar-school  of  Plympton.  He,  at 
first,  intended  his  son  to  become  a  physician  ;  but,  as  the 
boy  showed  a  decided  taste  for  Art,*  he  apprenticed  him, 
at  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  Thomas  Hudson,  the  fashion- 
able London  portrait-painter  of  the  time.  Joshua  went 
to  live  with  this  artist,  at  his  house  in  Great  Queen 
street,  and  he  remained  with  him  for  nearly  two  years. f 

*  His  imperfeot  attempts  at  delineation  were  encouraged  by  his  father,  who 
was  himself  fond  of  drawings,  and  had  a  small  collection  of  anatomical  and  other 
prints.  The  young  artist's  first  essays  were  made  in  copying  several  little  things 
done  by  two  of  his  elder  sisters,  who  had  likewise  a  turn  for  the  art ;  and  he  after- 
ward (as  he  himself  informed  me)  eagerly  copied  such  prints  as  he  found  in  his 
father^  books,  particularly  those  which  were  given  in  the  translation  of  "  Plutarch's 
ipM^tdrki)  Lives,"  published  by  Dryden.  But  his  principal  fund  of  imitation  was 
Jacob  Cats'  book  of  Emblems,  which  his  great  grandmother  by  the  father's  side,  a 
Dutch  woman,  had  brought  with  her  from  Holland.  When  he  was  but  eight  years 
old,  he  read  with  great  avidity  and  pleasure,  "The  Jesuits'  Perspective,"  a  book 
which  happened  to  lie  on  the  window -seat  in  his  father's  parlor ;  and  made  him- 
self so  completely  master  of  it,  that  he  never  afterward  had  occasion  to  study  any 
other  treatise  on  that  subject.  He  then  attempted  to  draw  the  school  at  Plympton, 
a  building  elevated  on  stone  pillars ;  and  he  did  it  so  well,  that  his  father  said, 
"  Now,  this  exemplifies  what  the  author  of  the  '  Perspective '  asserts  in  his 
preface,  that,  by  observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  book,  a  man  may  do  won- 
ders ;  for  this  is  wonderful."— i/aton^. 

Mr.  Bejmolds  does  not  seem  to  have  always  regarded  his  son's  attempts  with 
as  much  approbation  as  this;  for,  on  one  of  his  very  early  drawings,  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  book-case,  he  wrote :  "Done  by  Joshua  out  of  pure  idleness." 
It  is  on  the  back  of  a  lAtin  exercise. 

t  Soon  after  young  Beynolds  first  carae  to  London,  he  was  sent  by  his  master 
to  make  a  pnicbaee  for  him  at  a  sale  of  pictures.    •   «   #    •   He  soon  heard  the 
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At  this  time,  William  Hogarth  (ho' garth)  was  tiie  greatest 
painter  in  England,  and  he  could  have  taught  the  young 
student  a  direct  and  especially  durable  manner  of  painting, 
which,  unfortunately,  Reynolds'  fine  works  were  often  to 
lack  ;  but  Hogarth's  portrait-painting  years  were  over,  and 
it  is  probable  that  to  the  delicate  fancy  of  the  young  begin- 
ner, he  appeared  to  be  only  a  brutally  realistic  satirist 
Such  theories  as  Hudson  advanced  to  his  pupil  were 
probably  of  the  most  commonplace  order,  with  nothing 
of  the  reckless  severity  of  Hogarth's  attacks  of  the 
"  Black  Masters  " ;  and  his  practice  was  equally  common- 
place, consisting  of  what  Walpole  (woi'poi)  calls  "honest 
similitxides,  with  fair  tied  wigs,  blue  velvet  coats,  and 
white  satin  waistcoats."  "While  Reynolds  remained  with 
him,  he  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  what  is  called 
life  study  ;  but  we  are  told  that  Hudson  caused  him  to 
make  careful  copies  from  the  drawings  of  Guercino 
(gwSr  chs'  no),  which  he  did  with  such  skill  that  they 
were  often  mistaken  for  originals.  He  also  painted 
various  portraits,  sket(rhes,  and  studies.  His  life  with 
Hudson  seems  to  have  been  happy,  on  the  whole,  but, 
owing  to  some  trifling  disagreement,  they  parted  before 
two  years  were  over. 

Reynolds  then  went  back  to  Devonshire,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  portrait-painter  in  the  town  of 
Devonport,  then  called  Plymouth  Dock.  He  was  extremely 
successful  at  first,  and  painted  all  the  notables  of  the 
neighborhood  ;  but  his  success  was  but  a  short  one,  and 

name  of  "Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pope,"  whispered  from  every  mouth,  for  Itwaa  Mr.  Pope 
hinuelf  who  then  entered  the  room.  Immediately  svery  psreon  drew  back  to 
make  B.  poasage  for  the  diBUngulshed  poet,  and  all  those  on  each  aide  beld  oat 
Qieli  hands  for  him  to  touch  as  he  paaaed.  Heynolda,  although  not  In  tlw  front 
row.  put  oat  his  band  also,  onder  the  arm  of  the  person  vho  stood  heton  falat, 
and  Pope  took  hold  of  his  hand,  aa  he  likewise  did  to  all  oa  he  paaosd. 
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he  always  regarded  this  part  of  his  Ufe  as  so  much  time 
thrown  away ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  then  passed  about 
three  years  in  company  from  whom  little  improvement 
could  be  got.  A  part  of  this  time  he  passed  in  London, 
where  he  lived  on  friendlv  terms  with  his  old  master, 
and  was  introduced  l)y  him  to  the  Artists'  Club  he  fre- 
quented,— an  introduction  which  was  probably  a  pleasure, 
but  may  not  have  been  an  advantage  to  him. 

In  December,  1746,  he  returned  home  to  watch  by 
the  death-bed  of  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
amiability  and  simplicity  which  his  son's  friend.  Gold- 
smith, was  to  describe  later  in  the  "Vicar  (vik'ar)  of 
Wakefield." 

Joshua  now  established  himself  once  more  in  Plym- 
outh Dock,  this  time  with  two  of  his  sisters.  Here  he 
met  a  painter  who  had  a  considerable  influence  over 
him,  named  William  Gandy.  He  was  a  man  of  dissipated 
habits,  but  of  artistic  mind  ;  his  father  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Vandyke  (van  dik'),  and  he  himself  was  a  much  more 
inspiring  guide  than  Hudson.  Reynolds'  painting  changed 
for  the  better  on  his  acquaintance  with  Gandy  and  his 
works. 

In  1749,  Reynolds  was  invited  by  the  famous  Keppel 
(k6p'6l),  then  a  commodore,  and  but  twenty-four  years  of 
.age,  to  go  to  Italy  with  him  in  his  own  ship,  the  Cen- 
tuHon.  They  sailed  in  May,  but  Reynolds  did  not  arrive 
in  Italy  till  December,  as  he  made  a  long  stay  at  Port 
Mahon  (ma  hon'),  where  he  painted  all  the  leading  men 
on  the  station.  He  landed  at  Leghorn  (isg  h6rn'),  and 
thence  went  to  Rome. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Vatican  (vftt'i  kftn),  where  he  had 
expected  every  thing  from  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  (rftf'a  61), 
he  met  with  a  great  disappointment.     **They  were,"  he 
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says  himself,  "executed  upon  principles  with  which  I  was 
unacquainted,"  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  whatever  prin- 
ciples Reynolds  had  managed  to  get  from  Gandy,  Hudson, 
and  London  in  general,  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  those 
of  Raphael:  but  the  young  fellow  immediately  decided 
that  the  fault  was  bis  own,  made  some  copies  from 
them,  and  eventually  became  a  great  admirer  of  Raphael, 
whom  he  constantly  mentions  in  his  Discourses.  He  re- 
mained in  Rome  for  two  years,*  studying  pictures,  making 
notes  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  methods  followed  by  the 
masters,  and  apparently  doing  but  little  original  work, 
and  few  copies.  It  was  in  the  Vatican  that  he  caught 
the  cold  which  resulted  in  his  life-long  deafness,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  use  an  ear-trumpet. 

In  April,  1752,  he  left  Rome,  and  spent  four  montli8 
in  visiting  other  Italian  cities.  As  his  works  bear  far 
more  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Venetian  masters  than 
to  those  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  (mrkSei  fin'jaiO), 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  stay  in  the  North  of  Italy 
had  quite  as  great  an  effect  upon  him  as  the  time  he  spent 
in  Rome,  though,  perhaps,  a  more  unconscious  one.  He 
made  some  stay,  we  are  told,  in  Paris ;  he  passed  some 
months  in  Devonshire,  with  his  old  friends  there,  and  in 
January,  1758,  he  once  more  settled  in  London. 


■  John  AHtley,  one  oC  Re^otdB'  rellDw-pnpile  under  HudBon,  was  alao 
InK  at  Borne;  he  was  at  tliis  tlm<'  quite  pucir.  "It  was  a  usual  custom, 
NorthcoW,  '■  with  the  English  painters  in  Homo  •  •  •  •  to  make  little 
slons  together  in  the  counUy.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  on  a  Bum 
Then  the  eeason  was  particularly  hot,  the  whole  company  threw  off  their  malh 
is  being  an  Incumbrance  to  them,  except  poor  Astley,  who  alone  showed  gtMt 
reluctance  to  follow  this  general  example ;  this  seemed  very  unaccoantshlo  to 
his  companions,  when  some  jolcee.  made  on  his  singularity,  at  last  obliged  him 
to  take  hlB  coat  off  also.  The  mystery  was  then  immediately  explained;  fer  11 
appeared  that  the  binder  part  of  his  waistcoat  was  made,  by  way  of  thriftlnew, 
out  of  one  of  his  own  pictures,  and  thus  displayed  a  tremeDdous  water-tdl  <m 
bis  back,  to  the  great  divei^on  ot  the  spectatOTB." 
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His  success  as  a  portrait-painter  wa.s  at  once  assured  ; 
his  Devonshire  friend,  Lord  Edgcumbe  (S.j'kam),' brought 
him  sitters  immediately,  and  he  dehghted  every  one  by  the 
charm  and  grace  of  his  new  style*.*  The  great  picture  of 
his  first  year  in  London  was  the  portrait  of  his  old  friend, 
liord  Keppel,  a  fine  and  spirited  work,  which  brought 
crowds  to  his  studio.  Reynolds  lived  at  this  time  in 
Great  Newport  street,  with  his  sister  Fanny,  a  lady  of  so 
nervous  and  perplexing  a  disposition  that  her  companion- 
ship could  hardly  have  been  soothing  to  her  l)roth('r. 
But  he  had  not  been  in  town  a  vear  before  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  whose  friendship  was  to  bo  more 
to  him  than,  perhaps,  any  other  relation  of  life, — the 
great  Dr.  Johnson. f 

We  have  no  ILst  of  Reynolds'  sitters  for  1754.  In 
I  755,  he  had  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Pie  made  friends 
on  all  sides,  in  fashionable  as  well  as  literarv  society;  he 
was  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and  most  charming  and 
gentle  manners;  an^l  "such  was  the  serenity  of  his  tem- 
per, that  what  he  did  not  hear,  he   never   troubled   those 

♦  Ellis,  one  of  tho  few  remaining  pupils  of  Kneller  {nf.f'lfr)^  called  on  K'-y- 
nolds  to  see  a  picture  of  a  Turkish  boy,  which  was  one  of  his  first  works  in\  his 
return  home.  "Ah,  Reynolds,"  he  exclaimed,  "this  will  never  answer;  why,  you 
don't  paint  in  the  least  degree  in  tho  manner  of  Kneller  1"  And  on  Reynolds 
defending  his  picture,  Ellis  cried  out  in  a  rage,  ''Shakespeare  in  poetry,  and 
Kneller  in  painting,  danime  1"  and  ran  out  of  tho  room. 

t  On  Reynolds'  first  meeting  with  Johnson,  he  atti'ucted  his  interest  by  an 
ii*onical  observation  which  is  often  quot<(l  and  was  probably  lightly  ma<le.  The 
Misses  Cotterell  (k6t'  trit)^  mutual  frienrls  of  Reynolds  and  Johnson,  were  regi'ettiniz 
the  death  of  a  friend  to  whom  they  had  ja'eat  obligations.  "  You  have,  however." 
•said  Reynolds,  "  the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from  the  burden  of  gratitude." 
The  ladi^  were  shocked ;  but  John.*^on  was  amused  by  the  directness  of  tho 
remark,  and  went  home  to  supper  with  tho  painter.  Not  long  after,  at  tho  house 
i  f  these  ladies,  the  Duchess  of  Arg\'lc  and  another  great  lady  came  in.  Johnson, 
who  was  there  with  Reynolds,  thought  that  their  hostesses  were  neglecting  him 
and  his  friend  for  their  finer  company:  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice  to  Reynolds, 
"  How  much  do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a  week,  it*  we  wore  to  work  as 
hard  as  we  could?"  So  as  to  give  the  idea  of  their  being  very  low  i>eople, 
indeed. 
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with  whom  ho  t'onversod,  t<)  ropont,"' — a  sH(;rifi(«  which 
t'very  deaf  person  knows  to  lie  a  considemble  one.  We 
have  no  list  of  his  sitters  for  1750;  1757  was  a  very 
busy  year  with  him  ;  in  the  month  of  March  alone,  he 
had  twenty-eight  8itti?r8  an<l  one  hundred  and  aix  sittings. 
In  1758,  he  painted  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, — 
among  them  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1769,  he 
jminted  the  Prince  of  Walos,  soon  to  be  (Jeorge  the  Thinl ; 
he  also  painted,  for  the  first  time,  his  friend,  David  Gai^ 
rick  ;  the  celebrated  beauty,  Kitty  Fisher ;  and  a  picture 
of  Venus,  one  of  the  few  pictures  not  portmits  of  this 
time. 

In  17(>0,  (leoige  the  Third  came  to  the  throne.  This 
year  was  memorable  (o  Reynolds  for  humbler  reascmK,— 
he  removed  from  Newport  street  to  Leicester  (iss"t«r) 
square,  which  was  much  more  fashionable  then  than  now; 
and  he  also  set  up  a  carriage,  of  the  sort  then  known  as  a 
"dhariot."  This  year,  he  sent  some  of  his  pictures  to  an 
exhibition  for  the  first  time.  The  English  artists  had 
united  in  what  wa.s  <rall<'d  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  held 
its  first  exhibition  in  1700,  and  continued  exhibiting, 
armually,  till  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
This  year  brought  Ri^ynolds  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sitters. 

In  1761,  Reynolds  exhibited  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Ijawrence  Sterne,  the  author  of  "Tristram  Shandy"  and 
1  he  "  Sentimental  Journey."  Tie  also  painted  Admiral 
Rodney  thLs  year.  In  1702,  he  painted  Fox,  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  as 
well  as  many  other  portraits.  This  year,  he  went  back 
to  Devonshire  with  Johnson  for  a  six-weeks  visit.  At 
Plymouth,  they  met  the  man  to  whom,  before  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Johnson,  Reynolds  owed  the  most  as  his  guide 
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in  learning  to  use  his  mind,  the  Reverend  Zachariah 
Mudge.  Both  Reynolds  and  Johnson  had  a  great  vener- 
ation for  this  good  and  wise  man. 

In  1763,  Reynolds  painted,  among  others,  that  Lord 
Bute  (bQt),  whose  name  is  well  known  to  students  of  the 
causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1764,  he  painted 
the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury.  In  this  year, 
he  and  Johnson  founded  what  was  called  The  Club. 
Originally,  it  had  but  nine  members ;  they  were  Reynolds 
himself,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Langton,  Beauclerk 
(b^'kiapk),  Nugent,  Charaiers  (shfimsa"),  and  Sir  John 
IIa\vkins.  Garrick  and  other  members  were  soon  ad- 
mitted, and  in  the  year  of  Reynolds'  death,  The  Club 
had  thirty-five  members.  In  1764,  neither  Goldsmith 
nor  Burke  was  famous.  They  both  loved  Reynolds,  and 
both  wrote  fine  descriptions  of  his  character.  Besides  his 
literary  and  fashionable  intimacies,  Reynolds  cultivated 
his  old  Devonshire  friendships,  and  made  his  countrymen 
welcome.  His  table  was  crowded  with  company,  and  the 
t^ilk  was  excellent,  though  the  service  may  not  have 
been  elegant. 

In  1766,  among  other  sitters,  Reynolds  painted  the 
portrait  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  (fing^l'ika  kowf  mfin).* 

•  Yesterday,  at  Mr.  Coluaglie^s  {k/i  Iwd'tki)^  I  saw  a  print  lying  on  the  table,  tho 
engraving  of  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  portraits.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  latly,  some 
five  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age.  The  face  is  peculiar,  sprightly,  tend«T, 
a  little  obstinate.  The  eyes  are  very  charming  and  intelligent.  The  features 
are  broadly  marked ;  there  is  something  at  once  hoipely  and  digiiifled  in  their 
expression  The  little  head  is  charmingly  set  upon  its  frame.  A  few  pearls  art^ 
niixe<l  with  the  heavy  loops  of  hair;  two  great  curls  fall  upcjn  the  sloping 
shoulders;  the  slim  figure  is  draped  in  light  folds  fastened  by  jeweled  bands, 
such  as  those  people  then  wore.  A  loose  scarf  is  tied  round  the  waist.  Being 
cold,  perhaps,  sitting  in  Sir  Joshua's  great  studio,  the  lady  has  partly  wnipi)ed 
herself  in  a  great  fur  cloak.  The  whole  effect  is  very  good,  nor  is  it  an  incon- 
venient dress  to  sit  still  and  be  painted  in. 

•  ♦  •  Mr.  Beynolds  came  forward,  dressed  in  his  velvet  coat  and  with  a 
bag-wig;  he  was  of  middle  size,  and  looked  young  for  his  age.     He  wjis  a  little 
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This  artL'^t  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age;  she  had 
bt-ed  educated  in  Italy,  uml  had  jnst  lieen  brought  to 
Kngland  by  her  friend.  Lady  Wentworth.  Her  reputation 
was  considerable  there  ;  her  pictures  were  not  without 
charm  and  grace,  though  painted  in  a  falsely  classical 
taste  ;  her  manners  were  fascinating,  and  she  dehghted 
isvery  one  she  met.  She  has  been  made  the  heroine  of 
a  charming  story,  in  whic^h,  as  in  the  town  talk  of  the 
time,  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  loved,  and   loved  in 

Jeof  1  but  in  those  day«.  In  privdM,  he  needed  no  trumpet  i  hin  clear  eyes  slione 
with  placid  benuvolenoe  uudtT  Ihoir  (ailing  lifls.  Up  had  Bcaired  lips,  mobile 
and  eensiCive,    Hla  volco  van  Binsuliu-ly  pleanaiit  us  lie  spuke. 

"  1  have  brought  you— (lUfSB  who  this  ia  thiit  I  have  brought  you,"  Lady  W. 
said,  continuintj  to  look  so  channing  hereclf,  that  the  puiiiier  could  only  moke 
another  low  bow,  and  say ;  "You  linvc  brouKht  iiip  u  vision  of  Paradise,  Uadam. 
My  poor  pioec  seomB  illuminated  by  such  grarioua  iipparitlnns.  I  am  Borty,"  he 
rontinuod.  "lo  have  been  out  whvn  you  arrived.  I  hiid  beon  sent  tor  to  a  friend 
In  dilfli-ulttes,  who  odds  to  mine  by  taking  up  time  thnt  might  have  been  better 
spniit.    Was  not  my  Bistvr  here  to  attend  upon  you  I" 

"  MisH  It«ynulds  wus  not  dreBeed,"  xaid  MurchI  (ittlrrAA'),  the  ouCapuken  attend- 
ant; "she  b<>KKed  me  to  make  her  excuseu.    She  was  in  no  fit  state  to  appear." 

Mr.  Reynolds  looked  vexed,  and  iiiiraodiattly  bogari  to  paint  out  the  pleturefl. 
Angelica  looked,  listened,  and  (hrilled  willi  odmlmtlon  and  reverence.  Oner, 
turning  round,  the  painter  met  the  exprexalve  flash  oC  lier  eager  eyes.  How  dif- 
ferent was  that  languago  from  the  langvild,  flne-lady  criticiam  to  which  he  was 
uccustonied.  SomethliiK  told  hiiti  tliat  thia  woa  no  r)nliDury  visitor;  that  one 
inalant's  glance  iietween  the  Iwo,  naid  more  than  half  u  dozen  commonplaces 
exchanged.  He  atoppod  short  oa  ho  was  walking  by  Tjidy  W,  "Can  this  be 
Jiidisfli  Mi«s  KunlTmiHin r ■■    He  \w\:<.-a  at  Ang.lica.  curiouaiy  and  kindly. 

"  Yla,  thiM  ia  MihM  KaniTmaiiii,"  »aid  Ijuly  W.,  with  a  laugh.  "  Vou  have  found 
h.r  out  at  last  I  Did  I  say  on.-  wonl  (.-o  much?"  she  asked,  smiling.  He  did  not 
answer  diroctly.  but  went  on  talking  ti>  l^dy  W,  for  a  minute,  and  then  turaed 

"Will  you  honor  mo  by  permitting  a  visit  to  your  studio  to-morrow  mom- 
ingf"  said  the  great  painter  t<i  the  ([uivoriTiK,  hmiling,  charming  little  painter  In 
her  inijtty,  quaint  drcsa  The  mtln  trlinniiogB  gliatened  in  the  sloplnx  light  o* 
the  vrindow,  the  light  juut  eaiight  the  turn  of  her  white  throat,  and  the  shining 
jienrlH  Mrs.  Hetty  hud  hxuinl  in  her  hair.  The  man's  kind  glanccH  aeemed  also  to 
shitic,  Angelica  lluunrlit,  and  she  blushmi  uj.  with  inntu'ent  pleasure.  Mr,  Itoy- 
niilds  accompanied  them  ceremonioualy  to  the  door  of  the  house.  As  Qief 
dewenrlod  the  pretty,  old  tiii-nlng  stalrcii!>c.  Angelira  saw  a  fijniro  wrapped  in  a  sort 
of  cUak  appearing  In  a  dwir-wiiy ;  it  was  that  o{  a  little,  middle-aged  l»dy,  who 
enutiously  advanceil  toward  them;  then,  aeelng  that  Mr.  Reynolds  mM  than, 
vanished  b<^ii  with  extraordinary  celerity,— W«  1%iKJt»ni<t. 
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vain,  by  Sir  Joshua.    They  certainly  painted  each  other's 
portraits,  and  we  know  but  little  more  about  it. 

In  1768,  Reynolds  spent  some  time  in  Paris.*  It  was 
in  this  year  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded. 
Attempts  held  been  made  to  establish  an  Academy  as 
early  as  1711,  under  Kneller ;  Thornhill  established  one 
in  his  own  house  in  1734.  After  this,  a  life-school,  under 
Mr.  Moser  (mO'zSr),  was  held,  which  was  joined,  in  1739, 
by  Hogarth  and  others,  and  existed  in  1757.  The  Society 
of  Arts,  which  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1760,  was 
incorporated  in  1766  as  the  Society  of  Artists.  This 
body  quarreled  with  its  directors  and  best  members,  and 
these  gentlemen  presented  a  memorial  to  the  king  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Academy.  The 
king  was  favorably  disposed ;  the  projectors  of  the  Acad- 
emy begged  for  Reynolds'  assistance,  and  on  his  joining 
them,  chose  him  their  first  president  by  acclamation. 
The  king  at  once  gave  his  consent,  and  the  Academy 
was  founded  December  18,  1768. 


♦  Can  Reynolds'  journey  to  Paris,  in  1768,  have  had  its  motive  in  the  desire 
to  collect  information  to  assist  in  founding  the  Boyal  Academy  ?  It  was  probably 
during  this  visit  tiiat  Boucher  (bow'chir)^  then  First  Painter  to  the  King,  and  director 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  height  of  his  European  reputation,  told  him  he  no  longer 
found  it  necessary  to  work  from  a  model.  Re>Tiold8  thought,  and  very  wisely, 
that  Boucher's  work  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  continued  to  employ  one. 
Boucher's  studio  is  described  as  being  a  wonderful  place,  full  of  every  thing  which 
could  give  suggestions  to  a  colorist,— amethysts,  malachites,  jaspers,  rock-crystalH, 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  shells,  on  tables  of  Oriental  alabaster;  Chinese  i)orcelain, 
which  the  aBSthetics  of  t«^>-day  would  rave  over ;  tiny  models,  a  little  gallery,  a  little 
coach,  all  sorts  of  i>astoral  implements;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  splendors, 
and  of  his  numberless  drawings,  Boucher  would  sit  by  his  color-box  with  its  clever 
drawers,  his  ivorj'-mounted  maul-stick  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  his  admiring 
friends  {Mett*r9.  de  Ooncourt  (fiih  (j6ng  k66r')'\.  The  great  Chardin  (shdrddng^^  a  much 
better  painter,  was  at  work,  too,  much  admired,  ill-paid,  living  quietly  away  from 
the  world  in  the  home  he  loved,  painting  sometimes  still-life,  sometimes  quiet 
scenes  among  good  towns'-peoplo  like  himself.  Greuze  (f/rUz)  was  elected  to  the 
Academy,  but  had  not  yet  finished  his  admission  picture ;  and  beside  these 
greater  men,  there  were  endless  good  di'aughtsmen  and  engravers  at  work,  whose 
names  are  now  hardly  remembei'ed. 
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The  names  of  the  first  Academicians  are  not  well 
known  to  our  generation.  Our  compatriot,  West,  was 
one  of  them;  Wilson,  the  landscape-painter,  was  another; 
Bartolozzi  (bSno  lot'ssi,  another.  There  were  two  women 
among  them ;  the  only  two  who  could  ever  write  R.  A. 
after  their  names — Angelica  Kauffmann  and  Mary  Mostr. 
Neither  Romney's  (rOm'nTz)  nor  Gainsborough's  (ganz'broz) 
name  appears  on  the  first  list.  Both  were  greater  painters 
than  any  Academician  except  the  president ;  but  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Roniney  was  excluded  on  account  of  his 
youth,  while  ftainsborough's  omission  was  probably  acci- 
dental, as  he  exhiiiited  as  an  Academician  in  the  first 
exhibition.  Johnson  was  made  Professor  of  Ancient 
Literature  in  the  Academy  schnol,  and  Goldsmith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History.  The  president  was  knighted 
Uy  the  king  early  in  170)1.  At  the  opening  of  the  Acad- 
emy, he  delivered  the  first  of -a  series  of  fifteen  discourses 
to  the  student.s,*  These  discourses  were  much  admired 
at  the  time,  and  are  still  of  interest  to  artists ;  they 
contain  much  sound  advice,  though  the  authorities  to 
whom  Sir  Joshua  refers,  and  many  of  the  pictures  he 
admires,  are  strange  and  imintelligible  to  us  at  present 
The  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  took  place 
this  year,  and  Reynolds  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  this 
branch  of  the  Academy's  activity  than  in  the  other — 
that  of  educating  yoimg  arti.'^ts.f 

•  Sir  Jothua's  nuumer  nt  iltllvuritiM  hi"  iliHoursca  In  nnlil  to  have  beon  Indis- 
tinct ami  difficult  to  follow.      Tho  Earl  of  C one  evenioK  came  up  to  him,  and 

said,  lui  many  porBons  do  when  It  Is  tuu  lute  to  lie  of  set-vicp.  "  Sir  Joebua,  yon 
read  your  dtscourae  In  so  low  n  tone  lli;it  I  did  not  distliuculHli  ODO  Word  70a 
Bftfd."    "Thai  was  to  my  advantiiBe."  roplipd  the  preaident,  with  a  Bmlls. 

t  Mlea  FranceB  Reynolds  was  in  Paris  during  the  year  176B.  She  went  to  a 
ptcturtMiuctlon,  where  very  flue  pictnrm  by  Titian  (lUA'dn).  Vandyke,  and  Bon- 
In-undt  {rim'brSnII,  were  noM  for  alnioxt  nothing.  Poor  Ulaa  Franoes,  Who  had 
bonlly  any  mouey,  looked  on  with  inward  torture,  for  her  brother,  nnlnokllj. 
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In  1770,  he  visited  York,  and  his  own  country.  In 
1771,  he  received  as  his  pupil  a  young  man  named 
Northcote,  who  has  left  us  many  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  him.  He  was  eager  to  encourage  young  artists, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  a  judicious  adviser. 

In  1772,  Reynolds  was  elected  alderman  of  his  native 
town,  an  honor  which  gave  him  great  pleasure.  In  177»3, 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town,  which  was  even 
iTiore  gratifying  to  him.*  He  was  this  year  made  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford.  He  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
his  historical  picture  of  Ugolino  (QgOl5'n<5),  on  which 
he  had  been  at  work  for  two  or  three  years.  He  painted 
.several  historical  pictures,  and  considered  it  a  painters 
noblest  business  to  produce  them ;  but  it  is  by  his  por- 
traits that  he  is  loved  and  remembered  far  more  than 
by  these  somewhat  ambitious  works. 

He  had  a  great  disappointment  at  about  this  time  ;  he 
had  formed  a  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's 
with  paintings  by  himself  and  other  leading  artists, 
among  them  West  and  Angelica  Kauflfmaim.  The  king, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  M^iyor,  and  the 
dean  of  the  cathedral  had  all  consented,  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  refused,  as  he  said,  to  '* suffer  the  doors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church  to  be  opened  for  the  introduction 
of  Popery." 

had  not  felt  enoiigh  confidence  in  lior  judgment  to  give  her  any  commissions  for 
hira ;  she  feared  she  should  faint  away  in  the  auction-room,  hut  she  did  manage 
t<>  get  a  few  fine  <mee  for  him,  at  a  ver>'  small  price.  Many  a  foreigner  has 
experienced  similar  tortures  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  {droo  d)  in  Paris;  but  none  of 
us  have  ever  seen  such  a  collection  go  for  such  prices. 

•  Shortly  before  his  election  as  Mayor  uf  Plympton,  he  acci<ientidly  met  the 
Idng  and  a  part  of  the  royal  family  in  Richmond  Gardens.  The  king  entei'ed  into 
conveiBation  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  informed  of  the  office 
he  was  soon  to  be  invested  with.  Reynolds  thanked  him,  and  in  his  reply  said 
the  honor  had  given  him  more  pleasure  than  any  other  he  ever  received,— and 
then  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  "except  that  which  your  Majesty 

gradoiuly  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,''  meaning  his  knighthood. 
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In  1774,  his  friend  G-oldsmith  died.  This  was  a  great 
loss  to  Reynolds ;  he  did  not  touL-li  his  work  the  day  he 
heard  of  it,  a  rare  thing  tor  him.  Gainsborough  moved  to 
Ix)ndoii  this  ycur,  and  Romney  the  year  after;  they  were 
both  much  iidniired  and  much  employed  as  portrait- 
painters,  but  with  little  injury  to  Reynolds'  popularity. 
In  1775,  Nathaniel  Hone  tried  to  injure  him  by  exhibit- 
ing a  printed  caricature  which  represented  him  as  a 
plagiari-st,  but  this  design  was  an  imsuccessful  one. 

In  1776,  Hannah  More  had  the  opportunity  to  see  at 
the  painter's  studio  that  picture  of  the  "Infant  Samuel" 
which  has  been  repnjduced  so  many  times.  He  also 
exhibited  this  year  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  his  friend  Qarrick,  In 
1777,  he  painted  a  large  family  picture  of  the  Duke  and 
Duches.'^  of  Marlborough  and  six  of  their  children.  The 
next  year  he  was  oceupieil  witli  designs  for  the  west 
window  of  New  College  Ohiipel  at  Oxford.  In  1779,  his 
old  master,  Hudson,  died,  and  a  mu<h  dearer  friend, 
I>avid  Garrick. 

In  1780,  the  new  rooms  of  the  Academy  in  Somerset 
House  were  oi>ened ;  they  were  decomted  by  many  of 
the  academicians.  Sir  Joshua  among  them.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  a  great  success.  In  1781,  he  visited  the  L*ow 
Countries,  and  has  left  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
journey.  On  his  return,  his  own  pictures  seemed  to  him 
to  want  force ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  portraits  he 
painted  after  that  time  are  even  more  animated  and 
brilliant  than  his  former  works.  lie  ran  over  again  to 
Flanders  two  years  after,  to  see  pictures  and  to  buy  some 
of  Rubens'  (rcsti'iignzi  paintings  which  were  then  for  sal& 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  painted  his  splendid 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  "  Ti'agic  Muse."    This  was 
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exhibited  in  1784;  and  in  this  year,  Dr.  Johnson  died. 
His  friends  had  hoped  to  restore  his  faihng  health  by 
a  journey  to  Italy,  which  Keynolds  and  Boswell  had 
arranged  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  had  seen  a 
portrait  by  Reynolds  of  one  of  her  friends,  ordered  a  his- 
torical picture  of  him,  and  left  him  the  choice  c^f  the 
subject.  He  painted  *'  The  Infant  Hercules  Fighting  with 
the  Serpents,"  as  an  emblem  of  the  Russian  empire.  He 
was  at  work  upon  this  in  178H,  and  did  not  finish  it 
till   1788. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  he  exhibited  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  Miss  Penelope  (p€  n6\'o  pfi)  Boothby,  the  sweet  little 
girl  in  a  molM^ap  and  mittens,  whom  we  all  know  by  the 
reproductions,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the 
many   lovely   children   Reynolds   painted.      (Gainsborough 
died    this    vear:    Revnolds    had    made    advances    toward 
becoming  his  friend,  but  the  two  men   did   not  suit  each 
other,  and  Gainsborough  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Academy,   if    not   with   its   president;    on   his   death-l)ed, 
however,  he  sent  for  Sir  Joshua,  and   tlie   president  paid 
him  a  noble  tribute  in  the  discourse  upon  him  which  lu» 
delivered  that  year. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1789,  in  the  note-book  which 
contains  the  list  of  his  sitters,  is  one  of  the  usual  entries, 
''  lOJ  for  Miss  ";  opposite  to  which  is  w^ritten,  **  Pre- 
vented, by  my  eye  beginning  to  be  obscured."  Sir  Joshua 
never  painted  again;  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  ten 
weeks.  His  life  after  this  great  affliction  was  not  as 
dreary  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  he  never  seems  to 
have  become  entirely  blind  :  his  friends  loved  him,  and 
his  niece,  Miss  Palmer,  was  constantly  with  him. 

In    1790,  Sir  Joshua   had   his  only  quarrel   with  the 
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Academy.  He  liail  Ijeeii  wry  dtsirous  to  appoint  an 
Italian,  named  Boroiui  iIjo  ro'mfi),  to  tlie  ciiair  of  Perspec- 
tive ;  tlie  majority  of  the  academit'ians  preferred  Fuseli 
(fQ'ze  11),  by  a  vote  wiiifli  Reynolds  (.'onKidered  an  insult 
to  himself,  and  he  resigned  his  position  as  president.  The 
minority  protested,  and,  finally,  the  acadenncians  made 
-something  of  an  apology,  and  requested  Reynolds  to  with- 
draw his  resignation.  He  did  this,  attended  the  Academy 
assiduously,  and  <lelivered  his  fifteenth  and  last  discourse 
there  in  December,  1790. 

In  Octoher  of  the  next  year  he  began  to  feel  great 
pain  in  his  eyes,  iind  wrote  to  re.sign  the  presidency. 
But  the  acadeniiciaiis  insisted  on  retaining  him.  During 
DecombtT  and  January  he  Siink  gradually,  and  on  the 
2Sd  of  February  he  died.  His  funeral  was  a  splendid 
one.  and  ho  was  bui'ied  in  St,  Paul's, 


CANOVA. 

1757-185J2. 

ANTONIO  CANOVA  i&nto'n&o  kanowa)  was  born  in 
JLJL  the  village  of  Possagno  (possan'yo),  among  the  hills 
of  Asolo  (as6'l6),  at  the  foot  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  on 
the  first  of  November,  1757.  His  father  and  grand- 
father were  stone-cutters,  clever  at  their  trade ;  their 
l)rincipal  business  was  in  making  church  ornaments. 
His  father,  Pietro  (p6a'tr<5)  Canova,  died  when  his  son 
was  a  child ;  his  mother  was  married  again,  and  he 
remained  in  the  care  of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
Pasino  (pfi  se'no)  and  Caterina  (ka  ta  rs'na)  Canova. 

Pasino  taught  his  grandson  his  own  trade,  so  that  he 
had  the  advantage  of  a  very  early  familiarity  with  the 
more  mechanical  parts  of  stone-cutting.  The  boy  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Giovanni  Falier 
(zhd>  va'ne  fa'isar),  a  Venetian  senator,  who  had  estates  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  story  is,  that  Antonio  astonished 
Falier  by  making  a  butter  lion*  for  a  great  feast  at  his 

*  Cicognara  {cA9  kdn  yii'  rii)  does  not  mention,  in  his  biography,  the  well-known 
Btor>*  *>f  the  Butter  Hon  ;  but  a  little  children's  book,  called  Le  Lion  de  Beurre  {l.'h 
Hdn'  dfh  bdr)  de  Canova^  was  printed  at  Tours  (todr)  in  1806,  which  gives  a  very 
pretty  account  of  what  may  have  happened.  The  Venetian  senator,  Giovanni 
Falier,  who  lived  near  Canova's  native  village  of  P<xs.sagno,  was,  according  to  this 
account,  about  to  give  a  great  feast.  The  cook  had  forgotten  to  provide  a  piopoi* 
center-piece  for  the  table;  it  was  to  have  been  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark,  whose 
festival  was  celebrated  on  that  day.  Antonio  Canova,  then  only  a  boy  with 
very  little  instruction,  oflfered  to  make  one,  and  was  shut  up  for  the  purpose, 
with  some  fresh  butter  and  a  little  flour. 

"Soon  the  guests  of  Giovanni  Falier  arrived.  When  he  had  brought  them 
Into  the  banqueting-hallf  they  all  admired  the  fine  arrangement  of  the  repast ; 
but  what  struck  them  especially,  was  a  magnificent  lion  with  wings  displayed, 
raised  on  a  column  in  the  center  of  the  tiible,  and  imitating,  on  a  small  scale, 
with  a  perfect  regularity  of  proportions,  the  symbolical  lion  on  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco  {pidi'td  di  son  mdr'kO)oi  Venice." 
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castle.  However  Falier's  iutfrcst  was  excited,  it  showet 
itself  in  hearty  kindness ;  iiu  placed  Antonio  with  a 
Venetian  sculptor  named  Torretto  ([6r  rSi'iO),  and  assisted 
him  (liu-ing  the  fn-st  p;irt  of  his  life  in  Venire,  where  he 
soon  w(!nt. 

Ho  did  not  k'itni  a  great  deal  from  Torretto,  but  he 
did  learn  from  a  tine  gailery  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
to  which  he  had  access;  !h!  also  studied  in  the  Venetian 
Academy,  where,  as  his  Italian  hiographer  says,  "the 
new  liffhts  which  were  kindlinfr  had  not  yet  penetrated." 
These  new  lights  were  the  h(>tt''i'dngs  of  the  so-calleti 
classical  revival  of  art.  Winckclmann*  (wtnk'fil  mfln)  had 
produced,  by  his  ardent  enthnsia^^iii  for  antiquity,  a  ki*"' 
change  in  the  public  taste.  The  modern  Italian  art  was 
bad;    and   though    there   had   lieen   plenty  of   artists  and 

Fuller  is  so  [lellifhtod  with  thu  l>'>y'H  c'l.:vt'ru'-H><  Ihut  he  inimedjateir  take* 
chjirKO  "f  his  miiication. 

•-I'lliann  Joiu'liiin  IjfSMu'  [irVdiliui  Wjiuki-lniaiin  wra  burn  In  BrandeDbunt 
(bfdH'd'n  UTirgh),  17JT.  His  talhLT  WHS  a,  v".<r  Irailosmun:  his  eon  Buttered  rouch 
in  hiH  youth,  lie  became  the  owiatuutuf  hie  old  liliml  wUuol.mastur.  and  hnngidlr 
TcaA  what  few  books  he  coulil  in'l;  tlic  old  man  wihhifl  him  to  Htudy  theoloft7. 
but  ho  fell  In  lovo  with  the  Or>'ck  cloaaitK;  thu  past  soemcl  tar  more  beautiful 
iind  real  to  him  than  the  premnt.  and  he  livwi  In  Orcrce  while  he  wont  np  and 
down  in  nmndenliurB.  He  entcrol  the  University  of  IIqIIo  t/f~,l' I'li)  to  rtudj 
thooliiu)'.  and  Inetoud  "licounie  tho  onthuaioiitic  trauHlutiir  of  ITcrodcitun."  Ilik 
pi-ofi-MSors  did  not  Hitiafy  him.  After  a  time  ho  became  a  sohool-maBter,  but  be 
did  n<it  love  the  bu^ncHN;  lie  tn»k  time  for  rciidinc;  fnini  his  Hloop,  gave  Up  all 
litcnitui-o  hut  that  of  tho  arte,  anil  was  much  inflvicnt^ii  hy  tho  writings  of  Vol- 
tiiliv  (iH  lir").  lie  Hoii(cht  and  found  a  situation  In  a  flin'  lihror;,  where  he  had 
eatiy  ai'CCiw  to  tho  collection  of  nntiquen  at  I^reniU-n.  whiih  Inlliienced  him  far 
more.  He  met  the  pnpal  nuncio,  who  hold  out  h^>iH«  uf  n  home  In  Home,  tf  ha 
would  but  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  SolicioiiK  dogniaa.  ealled  Chrlrtkn,  were 
very  little  to  Wlnokelmann ;  yet  !t.  wan  not  without  a  straggle  that  he  eaa- 
eontcd  to  chanRc  his  reliitinn.  Soon  after,  ho  wrnt  Xii  Rome,  where  he  mads 
many  friondnhipfl  and  lived  happily,  keeping  ponstontly  in  view  hie  "Hiatoi7(< 
Ancient  Art."  which  appeared  In  17B4.  In  ITeH.  he  wiw  making  a  visit  fn  Om- 
many,  when  he  was  eolzed  with  homeslcknons  for  Homo,  and  haetatied  iMMft. 
Ho  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Trieste  {Ir*  til'),  where  he  was  robbed  and 
by  a  fellow-traveler.      Hist  intloenco  upon   n<*thc  {(rd'tm  was  irreat,  thoti 

■'  {rfili  nil  Ai^),  from  which  the  above  acooont 
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antiquaries  who  talked  about  the  classical  remains,  and 
even  had  possessed  deep  learning  about  them,  "no  one 
had/'  as  Madame  de  Stael  (madam'  dsh  stfii)  Siiys,  "no 
one  had,  if  I  may  say  so,  made  himself  a  pagan  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  antiquity."  This  Winckelmann 
had  done,  —  not  that  he  offered  incense  to  Apollo  or 
llowers  to  Venus ;  but  he  had  carried  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  back  to  what  seemed  to  him  a  clearer  and  purer 
(lay.  He  was  one  of  the  causes, — not  the  only  cause,— 
of  a  great  revolution  in  public  taste,  both  literary  and 
artistic.  It  had  very  strange  results,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  amazed  its  forerunner.  It  worked  both  good 
and  evil,  as  such  changes  always  do.  On  the  art  of 
sculpture,  its  effects  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  remov- 
ing something  of  the  false  and  turgid  taste  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Bernini  (barns' ne),  their  swelling  draperies 
and  empty  gesticulations.  Men  who  try  to  copy  the 
antique  may  fail  in  originality,  but  are  not  likely  to  exag- 
gerate or  to  commit  shocking  faults  of  taste. 

When  Canova  entered  the  Venetian  Academy  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  he  was  taught  there,  and 
left  it  at  the  end  of  about  a  year,  to  try  to  find  some 
better  way  for  himself,  more  like  the  way  followed  by 
the  ancients.  He  carved  several  figures  in  marble  and 
soft  stone;  an  Orpheus  (or'feas),  a  Eurydice  (a  rid'l  s5),  a 
group  of  Daedalus  (d6d'a  ms)  and  Icarus  (ik'S  ras),  and 
two  statues  of  Esculapius  (6s  ka  la'i.^  as).  His  patron, 
Falier,  continued  to  interest  himself  in  liim,  and,  l)eing 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  the 
Pope,  the  Cavaliere  Zulian  (kavaiea'ra  dsc5t)i'5  an),  he 
sent  Antonio  to  Rome.  He  also  obtained  a  small  pension 
for  him  from  his  government. 

Zulian,  who  had  received  him  with  great  friendliness 
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iti  liis  iiwii  UoUMO,  liiid  him  inaku  a  cast  uf  his  groii])  «if 
"  Daedalus  and  Icarti-s,"  and  shnwi?d  it  to  a  number  of  his 
artistiu  friends,  Thvy  wciv  all  silent  for  some  time,  to 
tliu  ixvoat  embiirraHStnenl  <if  the  poor  young  artist;  finally, 
(Jawain  (gS'wiiu  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  artist  and  connois- 
seur (krin  iil:3  ser'i  liviiiH  at  Home,  addressed  him  with 
a  rwd  and  affect ionato  iiitt'rest,  and  begged  him  to  unite 
Hiimething  of  the  aiitiijuc  ideal  to  the  line  and  speaking 
imitation  of  Nature  which  he  hiid  made. 

(.'anova,  accordingly,  gavo  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
the  antique ;  but,  says  his  biographer,  without  giving  up 
the  constant  study  of  Nature.  His  lienefactor,  Zulian, 
after  a  time,  gave  him  a  lino  pieee  of  marble,  to  try  the 
result  of  his  studies  upon.  He  ohose  for  his  subject, 
"Theseus  {ihs'sa  as]  and  the  Minotaur  (mln'Oter)."  It 
was  made  in  the  pahice  of  the  ambassador  himself. 
When  it  was  linished,  XuHun  again  as-senibled  hLs  artistic 
and  learned  friends,  and  showed  them  the  cast  of  the 
head  of  the  Theseus,  without  telling  them  what  it  was. 
They  disagreed  about  its  siifiiitii'iince  ;  but  they  all  agreed 
that  it  was  a  pie<-e  ol'  (ln.'ek  seulptui-e,  and  the  more 
-learned  ones  wer<^  sun-  Ihey  had  seen  it,  they  could  not 
re(;oIlect  whore,  Tlien  Zulian  showed  them  the  complete 
group ;  they  were  much  delighted  with  it,  and,  says 
Oieognara,  envy,  as  well  as  the  Minotaur,  were  seen  to 
be  discomfited.     The  young  artist  was  not  yet  twenty-five. 

Before  he  had  rec<,;ived  his  i)ension  fn>ni  Venice  for 
thitte  year,s,  ho  received  an  order  for  the  tomb  of 
Olenient  XIV.  At  the  same  time  he  modeled  a  statue 
of  Psyche  (sT'kdj  us  a  young  girl ;  he  modeled  ba8»- 
reliefs   as   a   i"eeieati<in    fnun   heavier   work,*     More-  and 

■  iniL-HL'  varly  Hii('i'<'»<iii  i>|iiH!ur  l<i  hu^x■  l)ri>iii{ht  hlin  that  palont  of  nOUIttr 
from  liiB  old  ncichbore  at  AboIo,  lo  whirh  liu  rtfcre  ill  tha  following  letter  tt 
GHuMppu  (jaa  >fj/ ji-n,  son  of  his  olil  frloiul,  Olovonnl  Faller: 
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more  order's  came  in,  —  groups  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
Venus  and  Adonis  (ado'nis),  a  Hebe  (he'bs),  a  Penitent 
Magdalene  (mag  da  len'),  monuments  for  distinguished 
men.  In  twenty  years,  says  Cicognara,  the  sculptor  had 
done  more  work  than  a  laborious  artist  usually  accom- 
plishes in  a  long  life.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  because  at  that  time  the  sculptor's  art 
was  a  much  slower  one  than  it  is  at  present ;  the 
operation  called  pointing,  which  enables  a  mechanical 
copy  to  be  made  from  a  clay  or  plaster  statue,  was 
invented  by  Canova ;  before  that  time,  the  sculptor  was 
often  obliged  to  do  the  rough  work  on  his  own  statue. 
And  while  Canova  was  young  and  poor,  he  injured  him- 
self very  much  by  over-exerting  himself  at  this  heavy 
work ;  in  fact,  he  used  the  instrument  called  the  trepan 
(tr5  pftnO  so  much,  leaning  against  it  as  he  worked, 
that  he  made  a  depression  in  his  chest,  which  predis- 
posed him  to  the  illness  which  was  to  end  his  life. 

The  Senator  Rezzonico  (rfit  so  ne'kO)  took  him  away 
froin  his  over-work  for  a  journey  through  Germany,  in 
1799.  This  was  of  great  benefit  to  him,  and  probably 
made  him  more  capable  of  accomplishing  the  labors  of 
his  later  life.* 

*'  Here  the  Asolo  people  have  been  putting  the  dog  collar  (the  patent  of  nobility) 
on  the  Faliere'  doK.  Will  he  be  worth  any  more  on  this  account?  Why,  yes;  for 
fi  dog-cMar  is  always  worth  something.  In  the  inclosed  letter,  which  1  beg  your 
Excellency  to  forward,  after  reading,  you  will  And  another  for  the  noble  Prorve- 
ditori  and  Council  of  Asolo.  I  hope  that  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  with  what 
I  have  said,  and  if  you  are  not,  you  will  certainly  excuse  me,  considering  how 
unflt  for  such  things  a  man  is  who  passes  nearly  all  his  life  among  statues,  who 
never  require  or  pay  compliments.  T  beg  you  to  present  my  humble  respects  and 
reverence  to  your  most  excellent  parents  and  brothers,  and  never  to  forget  that 
I  am,  with  and  without  the  dog-cMar^  with  the  most  tender,  respectful  attachment, 

"  Rome,  June,  1789.  ." 

He  became,  much  later,  Marquis  of  Ischia  {l^k%    ). 

•  Before  this  time,  he  had  been  asked  to  go  to  Russia,  t<»  make  a  statue  of 
the  Empress  Catherine.  He  declined  this  invitation,  and  explains  his  reasons  iu 
a  letter  to  Giuseppe  Falior : 
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From  17'J2  to  1799,  Cunova  took  pleasure  id  paint- 
ing ;  he  executed  twenty-two  pictures,  we  are  told,  great 
and  small.  One  was  for  his  owu  village  churcih  at  Pc«- 
sagno;  he  retouched  it  in  18 '21,  but  this  was  the  only  paint- 
ing he  (lid  in  the  new  century.  Kis  work  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  colorist  ;  he  romeinbered  affectionately 
the  great  Venetian  inastera,  and  sometimes  deceived  his 
Roman  friends  by  some-  line  and  simple  head  which  they 
believed  to  be  by  an  old  Venetian.  He  was  a  man  of 
regular  and  uniform  liabity.  He  always  rose  early,  and 
began  the  day  by  drawing  or  modeling,  afterward  going 
to  work  upon  the  marble.  His  food  was  simple ;  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  some  little  rest  after  eating, 
and  his  friends  were  especially  careful,  at  his  meals,  not 
to  introduce  grave  or  artistic  topics,  so  easy  was  it  to 
affect  hi.s  nerves.  He  did  not  go  much  into  society, 
doing  so  only  early  in  the  evening ;  he  had  extremely 
polite  manners,  without  affectation. 

He  did  not  like  to  receive  pupils  in  his  studio  ;  this 
seems  to  have  been  on  iK'coimt  of  his  extreme  delicacy 
of  feeling,  for  lie  used  to  say  that  any  thing  good  in 
their  works  would  very  likely  be  attributed  to  him,  so 
that  the  artists  wtudd  ncit  have  the  <'redit  they  deserved 
for  their  own  work.    ^V^lenever  be  noticed  a  remarkably 

"Tuu  certainly  munt  have  believed  th:it  I  vaa  married,  and  bad  a  fainUjr,  II 
you  thoUKfat  I  was  mlHtakrii  In  doolltiing  the  Invitation  which  was  sent  me  to  Qm 
Court  of  RuBsiu.  In  my  opinion,  nij-  havinR  been  Invited  there  wan  an  mwdi  of 
(in  hunor  ue  It  I  had  liceii  there.  I  do  not  see  how  I  need  to  better  my  condiUon, 
while  I  <lo  not  wish  to  live  with  more  luinry  than  T  do,  or  to  work  less,  free  and 
far  from  the  endleKH  IntriEUe^  which  beiuR  at  n  Court  wi>uld  brins  upan  me. 
Oh  Heavens '.  ivrhapn  your  Excellency  does  not  know  whnt  a  Court  la;  What 
sort  of  a  place  la  It  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  live  to  hlmsplf,  and  do  what  b« 
likes,  and  hear  the  truth!  I  nm  a  poor  mun,  but  I  need  little,  ao  I  do  not  ttat 
finding  myself  unprepared  for  whntever  may  happen  to  me.  As  for  a  wife,  I  luqn 
not  to  marry  one,  or  at  least,  if  I  had  t^  do  It,  I  would  have  one  old  enou^  to 
be  able  to  live  quietly  always  and  attend  tn  my  art.  which  I  love  so  raaoh,  and 
which  GiBCla  the  whole  ot  a  roan,  witboat  the  lo«a  of  a  moment." 
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(lever  young  artist,  or  if  one  of  the  workmen  he  (Mn- 
ployed  shower]  unusual  ability,  he  would  advise  him  tu 
take  a  studio  of  his  own,  and  then  pr-ocure  him  work 
and  commissions,  sometimes  at  his  own  expense.  ''At 
any  moment,  when  he  was  requested,  he  used  to  put 
down  his  own  work  to  look  at  the  studies  of  whatever 
artist  asked  him  for  advice  ;  and  he  did  it  with  so  much 
discretion,  that  no  one's  pnde  was  ever  humiliated  by 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aiways  received  impulse  and 
encouragement." 

He  took  great  pains  in  cultivating  his  mind  ;  he  read, 
and  more  frequently  caused  to  be  read  to  him  while  he 
worked,  all  the  best  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin  classics, 
more  particularly  Tacitus  (tfis'ltOs)  and  Polybius  (po  lib'- 
1  as).*  His  style  in  writing  was  unaffected  and  good  ;  his 
letters  gained  in  elegance  as  his  taste  grew  more  refined. 

His  mind  worked  rapidly  and  easily  in  composing  his 
works.  He  would  first  make  a  few  lines  on  paper,  then 
various  little  sketches  in  chalk  or  wax,  till   he  had  satis- 

♦  The  following  letter  to  the  Abate  Cesarotti  (<i  biV (41  chil  »,i  rdt'?),  shows  liis 
interest  in  reading: 

'*  What  will  you  say  to  my  troubling  you  with  this  lottery  But  you  will 
I>ardon  me,  I  am  sure,  when  you  know  th(it  it  is  my  heart  which  really  foives 
me  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  I  have  to  writing.  Your  Homer,  and  your 
Notes,  call  from  mo  the  expression  of  the  warmest  gratitude ;  your  poems  capti- 
vate me  with  their  sublimity ;  your  Notes  confirm  me  more  and  moi^e  in  bi^aving 
prejudices,  and  in  only  esteeming  those  things  wliicli  really  and  rejisonably  am 
«v~timable.  You  will  tell  me  that  it  is  imix)ssible  that  a  man  wlio  ha.s  to  work  all 
day  like  a  brut^,  should  l>e  able  to  ixiad  your  works.  It  is  true  that  1  do  work  all 
day  like  a  brute,  but  it  is  true,  on  the  other  han<l,  that  almost  all  day  I  listen  to 
roa^iing,  and  in  that  way  I  have  now  hoard  for  the  third  time  all  the  eitrht 
volume  on  Homer,  which  are  to  mo,  as  it  wei"e,  a  Saci-ament  of  Contlrmation 
against  prejudice.  You  know  very  well,  that  when  gi"eat  men  have  ideas  whidi 
further  those  of  a  little  man,  the  little  man  takes  courage.  I  do  not  wish  t.> 
waste  your  precious  moments  longer.:  let  it  suffice  me  to  say,  that  I  hojx'  you 
v^-ill  believe  that  my  soul  can  not  helj)  being  near  you  often,  or  making  you  tin- 
subject  of  its  discourse  as  often  as  possible.  And  full  of  real  admiration  and 
respect,  I  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  myself  [Canova.1 

"  RoifK,  Feb.  8th,  1794." 
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lied  hiTiiself  with  his  conception,  mid  linally  a  largo  rno<Iel. 
He  always  took  ci'iticism  good-naturedly;  when  friends 
wunttd  him  to  i"cply  to  some  attac^ks  in  a  German 
pamphlet,  he  told  thcin  that  it  was,  indeed,  his  part  to 
reply,  but  only  by  doing  butter  work  with  his  sculptor's 
tools.  He  listened  with  attention  to  all  sorts  of  remarks 
on  his  work,  evi^n  fmm  stupid  people ;  and  sometimes 
be  even  retour-bed  his  statues  ]>ecau8e  he  had  found 
something  good  in  such  corrections.  He  was  often 
iimused  when  his  injudicious  admirers  found  all  sorts  of 
ingenious  and  oci-iilt  meanings  in  his  works ;  he  used  to 
smile,  and  say  that  hf  had  never  dreamed  of  what  they 
had  attributed  to  him. 

"The  sympnthies  of  love,"  says  Oicogiiara,  "were  felt 
by  him  more  than  once,  with  all  the  intensity  of  which 
a  noble  s<-)ul  is  capable;  he  himself  admitted  that  he  had 
felt  the  force  of  that  sensation  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  of  which  he  had  the 
cleai-est  recollection."  lie  did  think,  at  two  different 
times,*  I  if  marrying,  presumably  at  a  more  advanced  age; 
but  he  feared  that  it  might  be  a  di-awback  to  his  pursuit 
of  jii-t.  He  led  a  very  pui-e  life,  and  up  to  the  end  of  his 
life  be  was  a  devoted  and  tender  friend. 

Fortunately  f'lr  bini,  the  unsettled  times  in  which  he 

■  Thu  fuLliin'iiif;  cxiniot  fnini  u,  letter  of  Canova'a  iciveii  Mijtio  atcount  of  tho 
liKly  wliciNi  hr  tlnniKht  cif  iniirr\-iii«  cm  tho  aefornl  of  thwio  ocnudoiM.  "Thin 
SpaiiiKli  Judy."  BuyK  CicosnarH.  "  tu  uii  Indnlto  rultivatlciti  nt  mind  anlted  a  sotdm 

■'••*•  Anri  I  ein-y  you  the  dear  ooinpanloiiBhip  of  Aleoaandrl  (JtfcjitB' 
•Irl).  nf  Nioooliiii  (,-!*»«'»«.  and  eapocially  of  Mtmlle  («Jn«'M)  (the  lady  Id 
quuitiini].  Oh.  why  did  I  nut  kniiw  II  in  tinio,  for  I  wiiuhl  havs  begged  you  to 
Kt.udy  nnil  pcnetmte  into  thf  must  intimate  reccesef)  of  that  spirit  of  Paradlael 
Yuu,  whi>  are  so  piuBlonately  altwhed  tn  beautiful  and  virtuous  creatnrta,  wmdd 
have  been  touched  and  aetoniahed  at  obtnlninii  nn  inner  Imonledse of  tTiii  ililma 
and  the  adorablo  qualitlii^  of  the  heart,  of  thut  denrenC  friend  of  onn.  Z  nnar 
til  you,  tliut  1  have  not  r<>und  her  equal  •  •  •  •  there  U  not  in  Qw  VWH  • 
jnatpon  whn  mu-paHsoit  her  in  roHlly  anf.'elic  eiinilor  and  goodnem," 
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lived,  instead  of  interrupting  his  work,  gave  him  further 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1802,  where  he  modeled  the  colossal  statue  of  Napo- 
leon ;  he  went  there  again  in  1810,  to  model  a  statue 
of  Maria  Louisa  (ma  re'fi  lc5&6'sfi),  in  the  character  of 
"Concord."  Beside  these  two  journeys,  he  made  one  to 
Vienna,  where  he  made  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Christina  (kriste'nfi).  His  work  was 
so  admired  at  the  Austrian  court  that  he  was  induced 
to  send  the  Emperor  his  group  of  "Theseus  and  the 
Minotaur."  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  had  many  con- 
versations with  Napoleon,  which  have  been  reported,  and 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  shown  neither  fear  nor 
favor  for  the  great  Emperor. 

He  had  a  particular  affection  for  delicate  fSminine 
beauty,  and  used  to  be  called  the  Sculptor  of  Venus  and 
the  Graces ;  but  he  distinguished  himself  also  in  the 
male  figure,  and  the  various  tombs  he  designed,  with 
their  figures  of  mourners,  certainly  have  great  dignity 
and  beauty.  We  may  mention  particularly  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Stuart,  the  last  of  his  unfortunate  family. 
Canova  was  a  skillful  anatomist,  but  never  paraded  his 
knowledge.  He  is  frequently  accused  of  an  affectation 
of  softness,  and  to  a  modern  observer  the  accusation 
appears  to  have  some  justice ;  but  we  must  remember 
tliat  his  subjects  were  frequently  of  too  light  and  gay  a 
class  for  a  very  solemn  mode  of  rendering.  He  is  also 
reproached  for  over-finish  of  surface,  and  for  using 
mechanical  means  to  bring  this  about;  he  was,  in  fact, 
extremely  particular  about  texture,  but  seldom  used, 
says  his  biographer,  any  other  artifice  than  washing  his 
statues  with  acqua  di  rota  (ak  wfi'  ds  ro'tfi),  after  polish- 
ing them  with  the  utmost  care. 
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He  was  exceedingly  benevolent,  and  gave  away  what 
he  gained,  in  siinis  rettularJy  assigned  to  the  foundation 
(if  the  Roman  Aca<leniy  of  Anrheeology,  to  keeping  up 
monthly  pensions  for  art  students,  to  annual  prizes  fi>r 
the  more  clcivtr  aniunf^  them,  to  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke  for  buying  iirti-stic  bonks,  to  the  Academy  de'  Lincei 
(len'sa  6)  to  assist  it  in  its  scarcity  of  resoui-ces,  and  to 
an  annual  gift  to  poor  artists,  or  to  their  famihes.  All 
these  good  deeds  were  done  with  th<!  greatest  modesty, 
but  with  .so  much  good-will  that  it  wua  sometimes  difficult 
to  restrain  liini  from  duing  nnwisf  things. 

[n  1811,  a  very  hard  year  for  art  in  Rome,  the  Pope 
being  away  and  few  strangei-s  there,  there  was  mucrh 
suffering  among  the  artists;  Canova  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  young  art-stuilonts,  whose  condition  he 
considered  esi>ecialiy  pitiable ;  and  he  had  his  works 
drawn  and  engraved,  not  for  his  own  profit,  but  so  as  to 
give  work  to  a  nundter  of  artists. 

His  la.st  journey  to  Paris  was  a  special  mission  from 
the  Poije ;  he  was  sent  to  ask  the  assembled  powers  to 
give  back  the  works  of  ait  which  Napoleon  hud  carried 
off  from  Rome.  He  negotiated  with  great  courage  and 
succe.ss,  and  bis  return  was  a  real  triumph.*     This  year, 

•  This  extract  fnim  a  letter,  writt-'ti  In  Piirfs.  jiivcH  H-mio  view  of  tho  dllBeuI- 
tlcA  lit  hin  mixBJun ; 

"If  you  eiiulil  know  the  hunilrwUIi  pni't  of  thu  aiinnyuncea  anil  fatlgiMi  I 
have  sulfprei)  them  tnat  days.  Hlnco  I  Unit  an-ivori  in  I>ariR,  yuu  irould  have  con- 
Bliltin-<I  Hiifh  n  ilolay  [in  writing:]  oxi'iiwilili!,  I  will  nut  he  lontf  in  tolling  too  tbe 
hlHtnry  ot  my  misHlon  ;  T  will  only  toll  yuu  thut  it  hau  iK-eii  HnecBrnTnl.  And  II 
really  wciulil  have  been  KCaiiiJaliiUB.  if  all  of  tht'tn  hiul  )n't  'bai-Jc  their  objectn  of 
art,  and  Bnnio  alono  liiul  1>o«n  exrluiled  fn>m  Hurli  a  numlxT.  So  I  am  aathor 
ized  by  the  Allleil  ]\>werH  to  take  ba<:k  tho  in^ntor  nn<l  better  part  of  our  i*lf 
iTirapm  {uliil  il-Mtr')  of  polntina  and  nevilptiiro.  I  nay  lbi>  jcrcnter  and  bettor  pait, 
because  I  ani  obliac-d  to  leave  some  of  them  hens  makina  my  own  aelooUoo, 
however.  I  havo  tho  comfort  of  tellind  you,  that  our  Venetian  pietur«»  luTsbsan 
itot  back,  and  are  already  belnK  packed  up  for  Italy.  The  famoua  Suppar  at 
^ilo  (pan-Ill)  [VenineBe]  remalau  her«.    You  wJU  hear  It  Mid  that  H.  U.  ttt 
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he  planned  making  at  his  own  expense  a  colossal  statue 
of  Religion,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Pope's  return  to  Rome. 
It  was  to  be  his  gift  to  the  Church  he  loved.  But,  unfort- 
unately, the  design  met  with  obstacles;  no  place  was 
assigned  for  it ;  and,  after  wearisome  delays,  it  was  exe- 
cuted for  an  English  lord. 

He  was  anxious  to  spend  for  some  religious  purpose 
the  money  he  had  meant  for  this  gift ;  and  he  decided 
to  build  a  great  church  in  his  native  town,  which  was  to 
be  embellished  with  his  works,  and  might  enrich  the 
inhabitants  *  by  attracting  strangers  there.  He  laid  the 
first  stone  in  1819,  on  the  11th  of  July.  But  the  build- 
ing cost  eight  times  as  much  as  his  statue  would  have 
cost ;  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  constantly 
undertake  new  labors  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  it 
gave  him. 

His  work  is  thought  to  have  improved  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  through  his  seeing  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Emperor  of  Austria  wanted  to  know  my  opinion  on  this  point,  to  confirm  the 
reasons  which  were  brought  forward  for  its  being  left  here,  and  making  an 
exchange;  which  were,  in  substance,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  canvas  in 
piec^  as  it  could  not  otherwise  bo  moved  without  certain  ruin.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  the  thing  was  settled  before  I  was  told  about  it.  The  four 
Horses  [from  St.  Mark's]  have  been  taken  off  the  Arch  [of  Triumph],  and  are  goinf? 
back  to  Venice.  The  Emperor  told  me,  that  he  wished  to  have  them  placed  where 
1  thought  best;  and  I  replied,  that  they  would  go  very  well  beside  the  entrance 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  two  on  each  side,  opx)osite  San  Giorgio  («<7«  jSr'jf}).  •  •  •  ♦ 
The  ehaf  (Fceuvrex  of  sculpture  are  in  my  hands,  in  an  Austrian  barrack,  and  are 
being  packed  with  the  best  pictures  which  I  could  recover  belonging  to  Rome 
and  to  the  State,  without  having  a  precise  list,  which  was  necessary,  and  which 
I  am  expecting  from  Rome  every  moment.  If  any  thing  is  left  behind  or  lost,  the 
fault  is  not  mine ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  i)er8on  who  sent  me  without  a  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  without  a  single  note  of  what  was  to  be  reclaimed.  However,  the  best 
Iiart  has  been  taken  [back] ;  and  all  by  force  of  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  English 
1>ayonetB;  for  these  three  powers,  particularly,  are  protecting  us,  and  England 
pasrs  the  expenses  of  transporting  them  from  Paris  to  Rome.     A  fine  thing : " 

[This  letter,  and  those  which  precede  it,  are  translated  from  a  collection  of 
Canova*8  oorrespondence,  published  with  his  memoir,  by  the  Cavaliere  Cicognara, 
•t  Venioe,  1823.    The  authority  for  our  biography  Is  mainly  this  memoir.] 
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In  1821,  after  havinfr  inspected  the  progress  of  the 
Possagno  church,  and  made  some  modifications  in  its 
design,  he  went  back  to  Rome  and  modeled  his  group, 
called  the  "Pieta"  (pss'is),  or  "Virgin  Weeping  over  the 
Dead  Saviour."  This  wu.s  one  of  his  finest  works.  He 
went  to  Naples  in  IS'l'l,  to  see  about  the  casting  of  a 
colossal  statue,  and  in  September  he  went  again  to 
Possagno,  He  traveled,  as  was  his  <'nstom,  too  fast ;  he 
arrived  a  sick  man,  but  did  not  go  to  bed,  and  hoped 
that  the  climate  and  the  Recoaro  (ra  kO  &'  rO)  water  would 
do  him  good ;  he  went  on  to  Venice,  and  became  ex- 
tremely ill.  He  received  with  great  calmness  the  doctor's 
announcement  that  he  mtist  put  his  affairs  in  order,  and 
spoke  with  the  greatest  sweetness  to  the  friends  who  sur- 
rounded him.  They  were  offering  some  restoratives, — 
"Give  me  them,"  he  said,  "that  so  I  may  prolong  the 
pleasure  of  staying  with  you."  His  last  words,  repeated 
many  times,  were  "Fair  and  pure  spirit";  after  which  his 
face,  which  had  been  radiant  for  some  time,  astonished 
his  friends  by  its  expression.  He  died  without  a  struggle, 
at  sixty-five  years  of  age. 


THORWALDSEN. 

1 770*1844. 

BERTEL*  THORWALDSEN  (b^r  t^r  tor'vfii  zSn)  was 
born  in  Copenhagen  (k6  p5n  ha' gfin),  November  19, 
17  70.  His  father,  Gottskalk  (gots'kaik)  Thorwaldsen,  was 
a  poor  wood-carver ;  he  made  figure-heads  for  merchant 
vessels.  Bertel  used  to  help  his  father  at  his  trade,!  and 
early  showed  an  unusual  talent  for  sculpture.  His  father 
sent  him,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the  free  school  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  and  he  made  so  much 

♦  Bertel  is  said  by  M.  Plon  (rn9  ^eer*  pl6ng)  to  be  the  Danish  form  of  Bartholo- 
mew. The  Italians  changed  it  to  Alberto.  Thorwaldsen  was  never  very  par- 
ticular about  orthography,  and  used  to  sign  himself  so,  and  all  his  acquaiiitantes 
in  Borne  knew  him  by  this  name. 

t  See  Andersen's  charming  account  of  Bertel  in  his  story  of  "  What  the 
Moon  Saw."  The  child  was  very  pretty  and  attractive.  *'The  King's  New 
Market"  was  the  favorite  playing  ground  for  the  town  boys.  Near  the  eques- 
trian statue  a  sentr>"-box  was  placed,  which  was  only  occupied  during  the  night. 
This  proved  an  immense  source  of  attraction  to  the  boys.  The  game  con- 
sisted in  one  of  their  number  getting  inside,  while  the  others  spun  it  round  as 
fast  as  ];x)S8ible,  and  though  the  guard  were  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  wore 
kept  pretty  well  employed  the  most  of  the  day  in  chasing  the  boys  away,  -which 
of  course  enhanced  their  fun  in  no  small  degree,— somehow  or  other  they  always 
managed  to  escape,  shouting  and  howling  as  they  ran  off,  and  returning  the 
moment  the  soldiers  were  out  of  sight  to  the  forbidden  spot.  One  day  it  hap- 
pened to  be  Bertel's  turn  to  bo  sw^ung  rr^und  ;  when  the  soldiers  approached  as 
usual,  the  other  boys  scampered  off,  leaving  him  still  spinning  round  and  unable 
to  get  out.  He  was  pounced  t)n  by  the  j^imrd  and  led  off  in  triumph,  a  prisoner, 
to  the  guaixi-house.— 7%iefe'<»  Life  of  ThorwcdiUen. 

Another  time  his  mischievous  companions,  surprising  him  in  contemplation 
before  the  statue,  which  represents  Christian  V.  trampling  under  the  feet  of  his 
horse  a  monster  called  Envy,  hoisted  Bertel  up  on  the  horse,  partly  by  force  and 
jjartly  with  the  boy's  consent.  Off  they  ran  and  left  the  poor,  bewildcre<l  child, 
who  kept  as  still  as  the  royal  cavalier  himself;  and  a  comical  spectacle  it  nuist 
have  been  to  see  him,  in  his  red  cotton  cap,  mounted  in  such  illustrious  company. 
Bat  the  gens  d'armes  izhXfn  (Tdrm'),  passing  that  way,  hastened  to  carry  their  little 
victim  off  to  the  jxiUoe  station.— iVonV  L^fe  qf  ThonpolfUen^  tnmdaUd  by  /.  M.  Lvysttr, 
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progress  in  two  years  that  he  was  soon  able  to  be  of 
great  use  to  Gottskalk  in  his  business.  After  six  years 
at  the  Charlottenburg  (sliariot'ten  b<3tirgh)  school,  he  took 
his  first  prize — the  small  silver  medal.  Great  as  were  his 
artistic  abilities,  he  was  c-onsidered  as  a  stupid  boy  in 
other  respects,  and  probably  was  so.  It  was  only  as  an 
artist  that  he  grew  quickly. 

His  prize  made  him  woik  harder  than  ever.  Two 
years  later,  in  1789,  he  gained  the  large  silver  medal, 
for  a  bass-relief  called  "Love  in  Kepose."  His  father  now 
concluded  that  his  son  had  learned  enough  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  own  profession,  which  was  what  he  had  always 
intended  him  to  do.  But  the  painter,  Abildgaard  (S' biid- 
gordi,  begged  his  father  to  let  him  continue  his  studies; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Bertel's  time  should  be 
divided  into  two  i^rtions — one  of  work  with  his  father,  the 
other  of  serious  study.  Bertel  himself  appears  to  have 
made  no  objections  to  his  father's  plans,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  much  better  pleased  with  the  final  arrange- 
ment. Several  works  remain  which  he  and  his  father 
executed  together  at  this  time.  He  was  also  beginning  to 
make  sketches  in  relief  anil  to  carve  figures  in  stone. 
He  usually  worked  frfim  the  designs  of  other  artists. 

The  next  school-honor  for  which  he  competed  weis  the 
small  gold  medal.  The  competition  was  much  dreaded, 
and  while  Thorwaldsen  was  going  through  the  prelimi- 
nary part  itf  it,  the  competition  for  composition,  he  was 
so  discouraged  that  he  left  his  workroom,  came  down 
stairs,  and  was  just  about  to  leave  the  building.  But  he 
met  one  of  his  friends  among  the  professors,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  go  back  to  his  work ;  he  made  a  beautiful 
sketch  in  four  hours,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months 
gained  the  medal.    Two  years  later,  he  gamed  the  giMt 
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gold  medal,  which  was  to  allow  him  a  pension  for  three 
yeai^  abroad.  He  was  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  it 
il  once,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  Copenhagen. 
The  Academy  gave  him  some  assistance,  and  he  found 
work  to  do  in  illustrating,  teaching  drawing  and  modeling, 
drawing  portraits,  and  making  bass-reliefs. 

At  last,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1796,  Thorwaldsen  set 
sail  for  Naples  on  the  Thetis.  The  captain,  Herr  Fisher, 
was  kind  to  the  young  fellow  during  his  long  voyage, 
but  considered  him  very  lazy,  as  he  cared  to  do  nothing 
but  sleep,  eat,  and  play  with  his  big  dog.  Hector,  refusing 
the  offers  he  received  of  being  taught  Italian.  "But," 
Siiys  Captain  Fisher,  **  everybody  likes  him  because  he  is 
such  a  good  fellow."*  He  left  the  frigate  at  Malta  and 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  fell  ill.  When  he  had  some- 
what recovered,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1797. 

In  after  life,  he  always  considered  this  date  a  period 
of  the  greatest  importance.  He  did  not,  however,  become 
all  at  once  the  man  he  was  to  be.  He  was  so  nuich 
impressed  by  the  great  works  he  saw  that  he  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 


♦  From  Malta  he  writes :  "  I  jump  on  shore,  the  captain  shows  me  my 
lod^ngs,  which  will  do  very  well.  •  ♦  •  I  ro  to  bed,  and  at  last  to  sleep;  my 
host  comes  to  wake  me— me  and  Hector,  my  dog,  who  embraces  me  affectionately. 
I  leave  the  house  to  go  on  board  the  Spemorara  (gp^  d  r.'i'  ra),  then  back  to  my 
lodgings ;  on  the  way.  Hector  plays  his  pranks,  chases  the  goats,  which  jump  and 
caper.  He  tripe  up  a  little  girl  carrying  a  baby,  but  docs  no  harm.  Then  he 
knocks  over  a  little  boy ;  everybody  laughs." 

The  captain  of  the  Thetis  did  not  approve  of  the  idleness  of  his  young  charge. 
He  writes  his  wife  from  Malta:  "Thorwaldsen  is  still  here,  but  looking  out  at 
last  for  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Rome.  Gixl  knows  what  will  become  of  him. 
He  is  80  lazy  he  has  no  wish  to  write  himself,  and  while  on  board  he  would  not 
learn  a  word  of  Italian,  though  the  chaplain  and  I  both  offered  to  teach  him. 
He  has  a  big  dog  whom  he  has  christened  Hector.  He  sleeps  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thinks  only  about  his  own  comforts  and  eating.  But  everybody  likes 
bixn  because  he  is  such  a  good  fellow."— /Y9n'«  L{f4  qf  Thoncaldtm. 
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He  had  received  Icttei-s  to  Zoega*  izoa'gai,  a  country- 
man of  liis,  who  was  ii  IcaiTit'd  archifoloj^ist.  He  became 
a  siiuere  friend  to  the  young  man.  He  was  shocked  by 
his  utter  innoi-ance  of  every  thing  beside  art;  but  he  waK 
not  deten-ed  from  Iwing  of  great  use  to  Bertel  in  giving 
him  frank  oritioism  and  judirious  encouragement. 

At  last,  as  Thorwaldsen  said,  "the  snow  that  he  had 
in  his  eyes  began  to  melt  iiway."  He  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies  fitim  the  antique,  and  did  some  ori^nal 
wui-k.  He  found  diflieulty  in  living  at  Rome,  as  his 
pension  was  a  very  small  one.  The  political  difficultias 
between  Prance  and  the  Pope,  fmm  1797  to  the  Concoi^ 
dat  ill  IHOl,  made  it  difficnlt  for  him 'to  earn  any  thing. 
Besides,  he  suffered  frequently  from  malarial  fever,  which 
recurred  all  his  life. 

After  staying  nearly  three  years  in  Rome,  he  began 
the  first  model  for  his  first  important  statue,  the  "Jason" 
(ja's6n).  It  did  not  excite  much  interest,  and  he  finally 
destroyed  tlie  nmdel  and  began  again.  His  i)ension  was 
renewed  by  the  Academy  for  three  more  years ;  a 
Danish  lady  advanced  the  money  to  cast  his  statue  in 
plaster,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  it  made  a  great 
scnsiition,   though   the    name   of   the   artist   was  scarcely 

•  Bifhop  Mmiter  had  fumlnhed  him  vrllh  luttern  to  the  learneii  arolueolnKlBt,. 
&wt-a,  who  Houn  becaiuo  attachcti  tu  the  youiig  iirtlBt,  without  being  blind  to  what 
WHS  wBiitinB  In  hlui.  lit'  wrili-s  from  Qenianu  (zftftn  r-'.'nO) ;  "Our  couutiyinaD. 
ThorwiildBCii,  has  conio  lo  pans  a  week  with  ub  iinil  eee  the  curiosities  uf  the  nalgh- 
borhncx).  Hl'  in  an  excellent  itrtlHt,  with  a  iirent  ileal  of  tusto  and  sentiment,  but 
ijmorant  ot  every  thinK  outside  of  urt.  By  tlii'  lij'c.  the  Academy  shows  very  little 
Judgment  in  sending  such  Ignorant  young  fellows  to  Italy,  where  they  ram* 
necessarily  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Hi'qtiliing  that  knowledBe.  without  which 
they  are  unable  to  profit  by  their  Blay  here,  and  which  could  havo  been  acquired 
more  cnally  and  ropidlj-  before  coming.  Without  knnwing  a  word  of  Italloa  or 
Fi-ench,  without  the  Bllghtest  acquaintance  with  history  ond  mythology,  how  Is 
It  [xmible  for  an  artist  to  properly  pursue  his  Htiidles  horot  I  do  not  requbn  Um 
U>  he  learned,  but  he  should  have  some  faint  Idea  of  the  a 
the  things  he  Hees."-rt)n'»  Ufi  tf  T 
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known.  Oanova  (kd  n6'vS)sai(l,  ''This  work  of  that  Danish 
youth  is  made?  in  a  new  and  grand  style."  And  his  critiral 
friend,  Zoega,  was  really  pleased  with  it. 

Nobody  gave  Thorwaldsen  any  more  orders  for  this 
success,  however.  He  had  no  more  money  left,  his  \k\1' 
sion  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  decided  that  he  must 
leave  Rome.  His  trunks  were  packed,  and  piled  upon 
the  carriage,  when  some  trouble  about  passports  obliged 
him  to  remain  another  day.  In  a  few  hours,  the  p]nglish 
banker,  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  came  into  the  studio,  was 
struck  by  the  "Jason,"  and  asked  how  much  it  would 
<*ost  to  put  it  into  marble.  'SSix  hundred  sequins,"  said 
the  sculptor,  and  the  bargain  was  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Hope 
promising  to  increase  the  sum  if  he  were  satisfied  with 
the  statue.  This  was  the  beginning  of  constant  good 
fortune  as  far  as  money  went. 

He  was  very  unfortunate  at  this  time,  however,  in 
forming  a  connection  which  was  to  have  a  long  and 
hurtful  influence  upon  his  life.  He  had  met  at  Zoega's 
country-house  a  beautiful  Italian  girl,  called  Anna  Maria 
(ma  rg'a)  Magnani  (mfinyfin'6).  They  fell  in  love  with 
each  other,  but  she  was  a  woman  without  principles  or 
heart ;  she  readily  deserted  Thorwaldsen  for  a  richer  ad- 
mirer, whom  she  married  and  deserted  in  his  turn, 
obliging  Thorw^aldsen  to  support  her.  Her  jealous  tem- 
per made  his  home  very  unhappy. 

The  friendship  of  the  Baron  von  Schubart  (f6n  siic5o'hai  t), 
the  Danish  ambassador,  and  of  William  von  Humboldt 
(r6n  hc5t>m'bcit),  introduced  him  to  excellent  soci(My,  and 
put  him  in  the  way  of  receiving  many  orders.  He  made 
a  delightful  journey  to  Naples  and  to  Montenero  (mong- 
ta  nfl'rO)  in  1804,  returning  by  Genoa  (jSn'oa).  This  year 
he  received  from  Florence  the  diploma  of  professor  in  its 
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Academy.  In  IMOii,  lu-  produced  his  fii-st  important  bass- 
relief,  the  "Ahductinn  of  Briseis  (hrx  sS'isi,"  in  which  many 
pereons  1hoiij;ht  lie  had  surpassed  Canova. 

lie  niiw  became  more  iind  more  popular,  and  ret^eived 
more  and  more  comuiissions.  The  "Briseis"  bass-relief, 
and  the  I>eautifid  gi-oup  of  "Cupid  and  Psyche  (sTh6),"  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  full  <levcIopment  of  his  talent.  He 
n'ceived  many  visitors,  and  liked  to  go  into  society.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  lie  began  his  regular  eorrespondenee  with 
that  Prince  Ijudwig  (i<5&d'vigi  of  Bavaria,  who  afterward 
became  king,  and  wiio  was  such  an  enthusiastie  patron  of 
art,  Tborwaldsen  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  purchas(;s 
of  antiques  for  the  GK-ptothek  (giipiotak'i  at  Munich, 

In  1S0«,  he  modeled  bis  statue  of  "Adonis,"  That 
year  he  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke,  and  his  diploma  bass-relief  was 
that  well-known  work  called  "A  Genio  (jsn'so)  Lumen," 
representing  a  woman  preparing  to  draw,  and  waiting  for 
genius  to  fill  lier  lamji.  His  increasing  fame  made  his 
countrymen  very  pmiid  of  him,  and  he  received  a  friendly 
anil  pressing  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  entreat- 
ing him  to  return  home.  But  he  was  detained  in  Rome 
liy  an  important  commissiiui. 

The  Quirinal  (kwlcl'nfil)  Palaee  was  to  be  splendidly 
ornamented  in  preparation  for  a  visit  from  Napoleon. 
Tliorwaldscn  was  asked  to  compose  a  frieze  for  one  of 
the  balls;  he  chose  for  his  subi'ect  "Alexander  Entering 
Babylon."  He  e.-cecuted  it  very  rapidly;  it  was  finished 
in  June,  lyi2,  and  was  considered  a  givat  success. 

In  l'-il3,he  had  another  attack  of  fever;  he  was  urged 
by  his  friend,  the  Baron  von  Schubart,  to  go  with  him  to 
the  Baths  of  Lucca  (i<j&k'kai,  and  his  stay  there  was  of  great 
advantage  to  him.     It  was  not  long  after  this  ioumey 
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that  he  modeled  his  two  celebrated  bass-reliefs,  "Night" 
and  "Morning." 

In  1816,  he  finished  his  "Venus;"*  while  working 
upon  this  statue,  he  restored  the  Aegina  (6  jT'n6)  marbles,  a 
work  which  required  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  Art, 
and  wiiich  was  admirably  executed.  His  bust  of  Lord 
Byron  f  belongs  to  the  same  period.  He  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  fall  in  love  once  more,  or,  rather,  twice 
more,  at  this  time ;  but  neither  affair  ended  in  any  thing 
serious  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  One  of  these  attach- 
ments was  to  a  well-educated  Scotch  woman,J  the  other 

*  The  "Venus"  haa  lieen  often  i*eproduce<l.  The  flret  three  copies,  in  ninrblo, 
were  exposed  to  ^reat  risks  l>efore  reaching  their  destination  in  England.  The 
left  arm  of  the  one  intended  for  the  Duchess  of  Devonshii'e  was  broken  when 
the  vessel  was  unloading ;  this  hroak  was  concealed,  by  means  of  a  gold  bracelet. 
This  same  statue  was  also  broken  at  both  ankles,  and  to  conceal  the  breaks 
anklets  have  been  placed  on  them.  This  copy  is  at  Chatsworth.  Tlie  vessel  which 
carried  that  belonging  to  liord  Lucan  {id^kan)  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
England.  But  "Venus"  rose  again  from  the  wat<»i-8.  She  was  uninjured.  The 
third  statue,  impatiently  expected  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Labouchere  {Id  b6d  shh^^  safely 
arrived  in  port.  The  powerful  crane  was  just  lifting  it  from  the  v^sel,  when 
the  rope  broke,  and  the  heavy  box  slid  through  the  hatchways  and  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hold.  The  cargo,  fortunately,  was  wheat ;  the  GKxldess  fell  lightly 
and  was  preserved.    Ceres  (xl';?i)  had  saved  Venus.— /¥<>/*'«  L\fe  of  TfuynrcddHtn . 

t  "  It  was  in  Rome,"  says  Thorwaldsen  (1814),  "  that  T  made  the  bust  of  Lord 
Byron.  When  this  nobleman  came  to  sit  to  mo  in  my  atelier  «i/  /?  ^7'),  he  to<>k  a 
seat  opposite  me,  and  put  on  directly  a  strange  expression  entii-ely  different  frt)iii 
his  natural  one.  *My  Lord,'  said  I  to  him,  'please  keep  perfectly  still;  and  1 
beg  of  you  do  not  look  so  disconsolate.'  *It  is  my  natural  expression,'  replied 
B>T\m.  *  Really  I'  I  said,  and  without  ijaying  attention  to  this  affectation,  T 
be^n  to  work  in  my  own  way.  When  the  bust  was  flniahe<l,  everj'body  thought 
it  a  striking  likeness,  but  my  lord  was  dissatisfied.  *This  face  is  not  mine,'  he 
Kaid, '  I  look  far  more  imhappy  than  that,'  for  he  wa.s  obstinately  bent  on  looking 
miserable."— Pton'#  Life  of  Thorwald«en. 

X  In  the  spring  of  1818,  Thorwaldsen,  in  an  excursion  to  Tivoli  {fe'rol^)  with 
some  friends,  caught  a  violent  cold,  accompanied  by  fever,  from  viewing  the  falls 
at  night.  He  was  so  ill  ho  was  obliged  to  rt^main  at  Tivoli,  and  keep  his  bed. 
O^rowing  worse,  he  was  taken  to  Albano  {iltbd'  nd)^  where  it  was  exi)ected  he  would 
quickly  rally ;  but  the  artist  had  not  i>atience  to  remain  quiet,  and  insisted  <m 
returning  to  Rome  in  so  weak  a  condition  that  he  hod  a  return  of  one  of  his  old 
attacks  of  depression.  Miss  Mackenzie,  deeply  concerned  at  his  dangerous  con<li- 
rion,  oflfered,  if  he  went  hack  to  Albano.  to  go  with  her  aunt  to  Oenzano.  which  ir^ 
in  the  neighborhood.     Thorwaldsen  followed  the  two  ladies,  who  visited   hiuj 


ti)  a  ixriiiitit'ul  iitid  iinluiiL  Vk'iiiieHu  ive  en  6a').  They  caused 
iruiisitkimbk:  pei'i)lc-\'ily  to  Thi irwaldsen,  who  appeal's  t*» 
htive  been  a  niiiti  willi  the  faults  and  virtues  of  a  child; 
and  they  liustenc-d  him  hi  leaving  Italy  for  a  visit  to 
Dt^nniark.     He  left  Koine  July  14,  1819. 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  in  Lucerne  (td&sSni') 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Swiss  Guards  who  died  in  the  defense  of  the 
Tuileries  (iws'ieriz)  on  the  lOth  of  August,  1792.  One 
of  the  officers,  who  hjid  escaped,  had  retired  to  Lucerne, 
and  bad  the  idea  of  erecting  u  monument  in  his  garden  to 
his  companions  in  arms.  There  was  a  great  subscription 
for  tho  pm-pose  tliroughout  Switzerland,  and  Thorwaldsen 
wjLs  asked  Ui  execute  the  monument.  The  conception  is 
one  of  his  noblest;  nothing  could  Iw  finer  than  the  dying 
lion,  protecting  the  French  escutcheon  till  the  last.  One 
of  bis  pupils  began  tlie  work  from  th<^  skett'h,  and  Thor- 
waldsen finisln.'d  it  :  the  plaster  wa,s  sent  to  Lucerne, 
where  it  had  l>een  intended  to  cast  it  in  bronze;  instead,  it 
was  decided,  apjiarentiy  on  Tliorwaidsen's  advice,  to  cut 
it  out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  thei-e  it  stands,  one  of  the 
tinest  and  most  fortunately  plai-ed  monuments  in  Europe. 

After  traveling  thiimgli  many  German  cities,  he  arriveil 
ui  Copenhagen  and  went  at  once  to  the  Academy,  where 
he  was  to  live.  The  fii-st  pei'son  \u>  saw  there  was  the  old 
janitor,  who  bad  bopn  a  model  in  Bertel's  student  days. 
He  was  much  overcome  by  iliis  meeting,  and  embraced 
the  old  man.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all  sorts  of 
l>eople;  a  givat  banquet  was  given  him  at  the  Academy; 

fTequ(>iitly,  ami  who  even  i-aiiii'  to  ]ivi'  at  Albniio  t<i  nive  hltii  the  core  Ida  haaltli 
required.     Such  iiffcctionato  attentiou,   toacther  with   the  puro 
happy  ohanac;  nnd  Hiaa  Mackenzip'B  joy  lit  thin  mnilt,  Cofrether  with  bis 
gratitude,  und  the  influeni-cH  or  Hprinfr  in  beautiful  Italy,  created  a  oloai 
betweeu  fbunt.—Plm't  U/e  o/  ThorieaMMn. 
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ho  was  made  Counselor  of  State,  so  as  to  be  invited  to  diue 
with  the  King;  he  received  commissions  from  the  royal 
family  and  was  consulted  about  public  artistic  works. 
The  Cathedral,  or  Frue  Kirke  (rrc>^>'6  ker'kS)  [Our  Lady's 
Church]  had  just  been  rebuilt,  and  Thorwaldsen  planned 
for  it  a  great  series  of  sculptural  decoration  which  was  to 
embrace  nearly  all  his  works  on  religious  subjects.  He  exe- 
cuted the  groups  of  the  "Preaching  of  St.  John"  and  the 
*' Christ  and  the  Apostles"  during  his  stay  at  Copenhagen. 
He  left  it  in  August,  1820.  On  his  way  back  to 
Rome  he  went  to  Warsciw,  where  he  had  some  negotia- 
tions pending  about  work ;  and  here  he  met  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia.  The  Emperor  willingly  consented 
to  allow  Thorwaldsen  to  make  his  bust,  and  finding  that 
the  artist  was  embarrassed  by  his  stiff,  military  coat,  he 
at  once  uncovered  not  only  his  throat,  but  his  chest.  Thor- 
waldsen was  recommended  by  him  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
of  Austria,  whom  he  met  at  Troppau  (tr6p'pau),  where  the 
Congreas  of  Powers  was  sitting.  While  the  sculptor  was 
in  Vienna,  he  heard  that  the  floor  of  one  of  his  studios 
in  Rome  had  broken  down ;  but,  fortunately,  little  of  his 
w^ork  was  injured.  This  news,  however,  decided  him  to 
go  back  to  Rome  at  once.  Not  long  after  his  return 
there,  he  became  intimate  with  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bava- 
ria, with  whom  he  had  long  kept  up  a  correspondence.* 

•  The  King  of  Bavaria  (then  Prince  Louis  or  Ludwij?),  wiites  thus  to  Thor- 
waldsen, after  a  farewell  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the  sculptor : 
*  Herr  (Xntnudor  of  State^— 

"  No,  not  that,— Dear,  good,  and  great  Thorwaldsen  !— Kings  are  indeed  powcr- 
1<388  to  bestow  what  is  signified  by  that  name.  Long  after  military  glorj-  hjis 
ceased  its  din,  the  name  of  the  great  artist  still  lives,  pure,  sublime,  biased  of 
Heaven,  and  his  immortal  works  forever  engender  others.  My  last  hours  in  Rome 
were  made  pleasant  by  the  banquet  kindly  priven  me  by  my  excellent  Thorwald- 
aen.    But  to  say  good-bye  was  all  the  more  painful.    Adieu,  till  we  meet  again. 

"  Louis,  PRnccE  Royal,  who  sets  great  store  by  his  Thorwaldsen." 
^iVni>  JAfe  qf  Thormldtm, 
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He  was  an  interesting  man,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
arts ;  it  Is  to  him  that  Munich  owes  ita  newer  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Thorwaldaen  gave  much  thought,  after  his  return  from 
Copenhagen,  to  his  great  plans  for  church  decoration. 
He  never  could  have  carried  on  so  much  work  at  tht 
same  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  pupils  he  employed, 
for  he  was  also  occupied  with  some  of  the  orders  he  had 
received  in  Poland.  In  1^22,  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  he  was  accidentally  wounded  by  a  pistol- 
ball,  but  the  injury  was  a  very  slight  one. 

He  was  much  pleased  at  receiving  a  commission  from 
Cardinal  Consalvi  (kon  ssi've)  for  a  tomb,  to  be  erected  in 
St.  Peters,  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VH.,  for  whom  Consalvi 
had  a  great  affection.  Tliorwaldsen,  who  was  no  Catholic, 
though  not  a  very  devout  Protestant,  was  justly  proud  of 
being  chosen  for  this  work.  Before  it  was  finished,  he 
was  a.sked  to  design  a  tomb  for  Consalvi  himself ;  other 
intermptions  occurred,  caused  by  the  difficulties  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  composition,  and  by  the  immense 
amount  of  other  work  which  the  sculptor  had  on 
hand.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  a  wrong  estimate 
had  been  made  of  the  length  of  the  mausoleum ; 
and  it  was  seven  years  after  Cardinal  Consalvi  had 
given  the  commission  that  the  tomb  was  finally  erected, 
in  1831. 

Thorwaldson  was  so  evidently  the  first  sculptor  in 
Rome,  that  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  while  the  monument  was  in  progress,  though 
here  also  his  Protestantism    counted  against  hinL*     In 

*  The  honorable  post  oF  Presidant  of  tho  Academy  of  St.  Lake  ma  to  ba 
filled  b;  aome  sculptor.  Thorwaldsen'e  superiority  made  him  the  proper  panon  to 
take  the  chair,  and  bla  enemies,  who  had  no  stionK  candidate  to  myjw  to  him. 
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this  position  he  was  the  object  of  so  much  jealousy,  tiiat 
he  was  dehghted  to  lay  it  down  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  office.  He  was  deleted  Vice-President  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sculpture ;  but  he  never  could  be  mduced  to 
attend  any  more  sittings  of  the  Academy. 

In  1830,  he  made  another  journey  ;  he  went  to  Muni(^h 
to  attend  to  the  erection  of  his  monument  to  Prince 
PJugene  Beauharnais  (Q  zhan'  bo  fir  nft').  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  found  considerable  excitement  in  the  city  ;  as 
soon  as  the  French  ambassador  heard  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  had  left  the  city  and  gone  to  Naples,  and  Horace 
Vernet  (v6r  naOj  the  director  of  the  French  Academy,  had 
become  the  only  representative  of  France  in  Rome.  Therci 
was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  against  the  French,  and  though 
they  were  more  specially  threatened,  all  strangers  in  Rome 
Avere  uneasy,  and  Thorwaldsen,  who  was  of  a  peaceful 
temper,  much  disliked  this  state  of  things,  and  thought 
of  leaving  Rome.  The  excitement  subsided,  however, 
and  Thorwaldsen's  life  became  rather  a  gay  one ;  he  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  Vernets,  who  gave  delightful  parties 


were  in  a  quandary.  His  friends  declared  that  it  would  bo  a  disgrace  t<>  the 
Academy  to  nominate  any  one  but  him,  while  his  opponents  replied  that  it  would 
be  a  positive  scandal  to  invest  with  such  functions  an  artist  who  was  not  a 
Catholic.  Thorwaldsen  made  merry  with  his  friends  over  the  embarrassment  of 
the  opposition.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  case,  which  even  to  his  parti- 
sans looked  serious.  The  President  of  the  Academy,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  was,  on  certain  solemn  occasionR,  obliged  to  bo  present  in  his  official 
character  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Churth,  and  the  question  now  arose  whether 
the  pontifical  government  would  bo  pleaseil  that  a  Protestant  artist  should,  in 
Huch  cas^,  bo  called  upon  to  represent  the  Academy.  It  was  thought  prudent  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Holy  Father.  "Is  there  any  doubt  that  he  is  the 
greatest  sculptor  we  have  now  in  Rome?"  asked  Leo  XH.  "The  fact  is  incon- 
testable," was  the  reply.  "Then  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  and  he  must  bo 
ma<:le  President.  Only,  there  are  times  when  he  will  see  the  projiriety  of  being 
indisposed."  The  words  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  removed  all  scruples.  Decem- 
ber 16,  1825,  Thorwaldsen  was  elected  President  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  for  the  usual  term  of  three  years.  The  decoration  jm>  m^rifo 
belonging  to  this  title  was  sent  hixxu—Fiori't  Uft  qf  Thorwaldsen. 
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at  tlie  French  Aciuleiny,  not  far  from  the  sculptor's 
own  studio.  He  waa  exceedingly  fond  of  Vernet*,  and 
thought  more  seriously  of  leaving  Rome  after  his  friend 
had  left  it.  They  made  portraits  of  each  other,  and  were 
always  friends. 

Before  Vernet  departed,  Thorwaldsen  had  finished 
many  important  works,  as  well  as  his  beautiful  series  of 
the  "  Exploits  of  Love."  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  In  1831  ;  but,  with  great  good-will  on 
both  Hides,  it  could  not  go  far,  as  they  had  no  common 
language,  t 

In  1887,  he  left  Fiome ;  but  as  the  cholera  waw  raging 
there,  he  and  his  conipanion.s  were  sent  back  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  towns ;  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed   in    getting  away  till    1838,  when  he    sailed  from 

"  The  two  mantcrs.  Thorwalilscn  and  Vernet,  who  met  OV017  oreniiMT  In  •ocli^, 
nft<'n  viBlled  oach  other,  sJbu,  in  their  ate) iera.  Uetidclssnhn  (injn' itfl  ■£«)  uiw  them 
ciiiiHttintly.  He  thus  describi'd  the  pninler'g  studio:  "Among  allefB  iif  evergmon. 
iK'W  In  blciseom,  exhalini;  adcllrlouH  portume,  in  tlio  midiit  of  the  ahrubbeiy  of  tho 
Medici  (m/d^f  til)  Kiutien,  is  a,  unall  house,  frcmi  which  Invariably  Iffiueseome  noiw 
which  can  bo  heard  from  afar,— shouting  or  quarreling,  or  maybe  an  afr  played 
on  the  trumpet,  or  the  InrkinK  of  doun.— that  in  the  studio.  The  moat  admirable 
dlHorder  ret^nis  thruutchout.  Gunii,  a  hunting  horn,  a  monkey,  paleUee,  a  bisce 
lit  dead  hares  or  rahbita— overy-wticre  pictureB  flnishetl  or  hulf  nnishod." 

Thorwaldsen  lived  in  Rime,  in  tho  Plazao  Fomati  {pdJCifl/B  («*(*),  on  Iho 
IMncian  (pJn'c**  dn)  Hill.  When  you  knocked  at  the  door,  the  great  Boulptor  opened 
it  himself.  The  furniture  was  Hlinple,  but  a  multitude  of  fine  palntlDgB  orna- 
mented the  walls.— WobV  Life  <tf  Thonraldfn. 

t  In  IB;n,  Thorwaldsen  received  a  visit  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  la  reputed 
of  this  celebrated  novelist,  that  ho  did  not  manifcnt  much  interest  In  worin  of 
art  while  In  Home;  at  all  event'',  he  desired  to  be  presented  I0  the  sculptor. 
Walter  Scott,  well  vereed  as  ho  wan  in  (he  tonguw  of  the  North,  could  only 
speak  his  own ;  as  to  Thorwaldsen,  it  waa  impnenlble  for  him  to  follow  a  oonver- 
natlon  In  English.  These  two  illustrious  men  aocoin«d  each  other  with  toDcblmi 
[iinlinllty.  but  their  conversation  wa^  fragmentary,  consisting  of  interjectioiia  and 
mrinoHjUiblcB.  and  BQch  words  as  :  oonoocenza—charmrf—plaisir— happy— flonnals- 
Bftnco—piaoere— delighted— heupeui.  Very  concise  langUBBe,  but  tbe  two  now 
friends  were  so  pleased,  that  they  seemed  to  undeintAnd  each  other  wondorfally. 
They  nhoob  hands  with  the  greatest  friendliness,  they  clapped  each  other  on  tho 
Shoulder,  and  when  they  parted,  followed  each  other  with  their  eyea,  maHng  all 

the  time  the  moat  domoiutraUve  geAone.— ifenV  Uf*  </  Jf^vrmtMim. 
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Leghorn  in  a  government  frigate  which  the  King  of 
Denmark  had  put  at  his  disposal. 

The  welcome  with  which  he  was  received  at  Copen- 
hagen was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  hearty  ever 
given,  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate.  Splendid  festivi- 
ties were  held  for  him,  and  afterward  he  was  besieged 
by  visitors.  After  some  time,  he  found  that  he  could 
do  no  work  if  he  remained  in  Copenhagen,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  family  of  Baron  von  Stampe  (stam'pS),  at  their 
estate  of  Nysoe,  where  a  studio  was  now  arranged  for 
him.*  After  this,  he  divided  his  time  between  Nysoe  and 
the  city.  He  was  much  liked  and  admired,  and  retained 
to  the  last  his  simplicity  of  character. 

He  made  one  more  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  staid 
about  a  year.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  was 
received  by  the  city  council  in  the  museum,  which  was 
to  contain  his  works,  which  he  had  left  to  the  nation. 
He  continued  working  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  ;  he 
had  been  occupied  on  a  bust  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
he  died.  In  the  evening,  he  went  to  the  theater,  and 
was  taken  suddenly  ill.     He  was  hastily  carried  to  his 


•  Christian  VITI.  was  anxious  to  have  a  statue  of  his  ancestor,  Christian  rV., 
a  prince  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Thorwaldsen 
readily"  consented  to  execute  this  statue,  but,  according  to  his  custom,  did  not 
hurry  himself.  One  evening,  at  a  ball,  the  king  begged  the  Baroness  von  Stampe 
to  use  her  influence  with  the  artist  in  his  behalf.  One  day,  when  the  sculptor 
had  gone  to  walk,  she  took  possession  of  the  atelier,  and  began  to  model  as  well 
as  she  could  a  sketch  in  clay,  intended  to  represent  the  monarch.  Upon  Thor- 
waldsen^s  return,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  baroness  hard  at  work.  *'  AVTiat 
are  you  about  there?"  he  asked.  "The  statue  of  the  king,"  replied  the  baroness. 
"  Since  I  have  pledged  my  word,  and  you  will  not  do  it,  I  must  do  it  myself." 
The  artist  laughed  heartily,  and  began  to  criticise  her  work.  "  Do  it  l>etter  your- 
self, then,"  said  the  baroness,  pretending  to  be  piqued.  Thorwaldsen  could  not 
help  taking  the  clay  to  correct  the  proportions.  When  he  had  once  begun,  he 
finished  the  sketch,  and  afterward  modeled  the  statue.  It  was  cast  in  bronze, 
and  is  now  in  the  little  garden  of  the  Koeenberg  palace.— PtonV  lAfe  qf  Thor- 
waldmn. 
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own   house,   but  he  was  aheady  dead.     It  was  such  a 
death  as  he  had  most  wished.* 


*  One  year,  precisely,  before  Thorwolilscn'e  death,  the  poet  Anderean  came  to 
relate  to  him  the  newa  of  b  rectiit  trajjio  ocomTence.  Admiral  Wulfl  (inW)  waa 
taken  111  at  the  theater,  was  driven  bumo,  but  upun  arriving  at  his  dixir,  was  fuunJ 
dead  in  the  caiTiago  by  hia  driver.  "'  Well,"  oxclaiioed  the  Bculptor,  "  is  not  that 
an  admirable  way  ta  die,  and  one  to  be  onvledl"  Just  a  year  from  that  time 
AndorseD  mot  the  artist  on  the  way  to  thu  thi-ater.  Thurwaldsen  entered  alum', 
and  took  his  ueual  seat  in  the  parquet.  A  ludy.  cuniinK  in  ufterwsrd,  was  oblit^ 
to  pssB  before  hlra.  In  order  to  rnuku  ruom,  be  rose;  and  the  lady,  turning  10 
thank  him.  saw  him  stooping  dosm.  "Have  you  loet  any  thing,  sirl"  she  asked. 
Thorwoldstin  did  not  reply.  It  was  now  soon  that  he  was  ill,  and  people  ran  to 
his  affiistaoce.  He  was  curried  In  KToat  hiistv  t»  the  Charlotl^nburK  Palace,  whicli 
adjoins  the  theater,  and  lalil  uu  his  sutu.  A  phyHiciHji  lioatencd  to  ojico  a  vein, 
but  no  blood  eami.'.    lie  tliul  ooaswl  tu  live.— /*wtV  Lf/e  ^f  ThtiraiMiMH. 


TURNER. 

1775-1851. 

JOSEPH  MALLARD  WILLIAM  TURNER  was  bom 
in  London,  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  year  1775. 
He  was  to  become  the  most  celebrated  of  English  land- 
scapists, — a  man  for  whose  genius  it  is  as  hard  to  ac- 
count, as  it  is  to  find  any  direct  influence  of  his  on 
other  painters.  He  was  also  a  man  of  two  natures, — of  a 
high  and  glorious  artistic  personality,  acutely  sensitive 
to  new  forms  of  beauty,  and  at  times  of  a  low  and 
degraded  personality,  not  only  tolerant  of  what  is  not 
morally  beautiful,  but  taking  pleasure  in  it.  Strangely 
silent,  reserved,  and  incapable  of  expressing  himself  in 
spoken  or  written  language,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of 
a  champion  in  the  world  of  letters  who  has  spoken  for 
him  with  an  eloquence  which  in  our  time  has  been  one 
of  the  glories  of  English  speech.  No  one  who  has  read 
what  Ruskin  (rOs'kin)  has  written  of  Turner,  can  ever 
see  his  pictures  with  an  indifferent  eye  ;  and  upon  many 
and  many  readers  of  English,  Turner  unseen  is  a  more 
powerful  influence  than  he  could  be,  seen  in  the  place 
where  he  left  his  work  and  his  fame  to  his  country. 

His  father  was  a  barber,  a  man  of  honesty,  industry, 
and  economy.  His  mother  became  insane  toward  the  end 
of  her  life  ;  their  home  can  not  have  been  a  happy  one.* 

•  Near  the  south-west  comer  of  Covent  (klh/erU)  Garden,  a  square  brick  pit 
or  well  is  formed  by  a  close-set  block  of  houses,  to  the  back  windows  of  which  it 
admits  a  few  rays  of  light.  Access  to  the  bottom  of  it  is  obtained  out  of  Maiden 
Lane,  through  a  low  archway  and  an  iron  gate ;  and  if  you  stand  long  enough 
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But  the  child  was  fortunate  in  having  his  talent  early 
recognized  by  his  father,  who  used  to  exhibit  his  draw- 
under  the  BTchway  to  arciwlom  your  cyce  to  the  darkneSH.  yon  may  we  on  th» 
left  hand  a  narrow  door,  whir h  formerly  uttve  quiet  acoess  to  a  reopectable  bar- 
ber's shop,  lit  which  the  front  window,  lookin*(  into  Uaiden  Lone,  Is  BtUl  extant. 
filled  in  this  year  (1860)  with  a  row  nf  bottles,  coDnected  in  aome  defunct  man- 
ner, with  u  brewer's  shop.  A  more  tasblonHble  neighborhood,  it  is  said,  eiKhty 
ypats  QUO  than  nnw— never  certainly  a  I'hecrful  one— wheroln  a  boy  belnn  liom 
on  St.  Ooorge'B  day.  1775,  betnin  soon  after  to  tales  intorest  in  the  world  of 
(>>vent  Qardon.  and  put  to  service  such  spix'taclee  of  life  aa  It  afforded. 

2^0  knltlhta  to  be  seen  there,  nor.  I  imaeine.  many  beautiful  ladies;  their 
iifitume  ut  least  diwulvantimeouH,  depending  much  on  incumbency  of  hat  and 
feather,  and  short  wuistB;  the  majoaty  of  men  founded  similarly  on  ihoe-bncUea 
and  •Kige;  Impn.'ssivo  enough  when  Reynolds  will  do  his  best  for  it;  but  not  SUR- 
(jesttve  of  much  ideal  deliuht  to  a  boy. 

"Bcllo  ovile  d.ji  is  .Innnii  at,Tell""  (Vmr  fold  where  I  slept,  a  little  lamb),  of 
things  bf^autiful,  besides  men  and  women.  duHty  sunbeAms  up  or  doirn  the  street 
on  summer  tnonitiura,  deeji-furrowed  cabbage-leaveH  at  the  greeD -grocer's ;  mag- 
nlflcence  of  oraiif^a  in  wheelbarrowH  round  the  corner ;  and  Thames*  shon 
within  three  minuten'  ra<e. 

None  of  these  thinim  vci'y  trlorious ;  the  bent,  however,  that  England,  it  seems, 
was  then  able  to  provide  for  a  boy  of  (lift:  who,  such  aa  they  ore,  lovea  them 
never,  induwl,  forgets  thcni.  The  short  waiata  modify  lo  the  last  hia  vUoni  of 
Ureek  ideal.  His  forcgroiindH  had  always  a  succulent  cluster  or  two  of  green- 
grocery at  the  comem.  Enchanted  orauucs  Klaam  in  Covent  Oarden  of  the  H<« 
perldes  (Am  Trfr"  i  i/*!)  i  iiud  Kn-at  Hhips  i(o  to  plot'cfi  in  order  to  scatter  cheats  uf 
them  on  the  waves.     Tliat  mist  of  early  Bunhoams  in  the  London  dawn  criHeB. 

with  its  stranded  bantex  and  ulidiiiKs  of  red  sail,  dearer  to  us  than  Iinoeme 
(M  rfml  Lake  or  Venetian  tm  i>f-hai:1  laKiN)n,~hy  Thames'  shore  we  will  die.  •  •  • 

He  attaches  himself  with  the  faithfulest  child'love  to  every  thing  that  bean 
an  Image  of  the  place  ho  was  born  in.  *  ■  *  Hence,  to  the  very  cloae  of  life. 
Turn  uld  endure  ugllncHSCH  whiili  no  one  i'IitC  cjf  the  same  eenstbillty  oould 
h         borne  with   for  an  instant,     I>ea'l   brick  walls,  blank  square  windows,  old 

heM  m  irket- womanly  types  of  hinrinntty-  any  Ihing  llsliy  or  muddy  like  Bil- 
gHga  U'fin^g'inor  Ilunucrfurd  market,  hiul  greul  attractions  for  him;  black 
■K-B   p«  ihed  sails,  and  cvcr.v  posulhlc  romlidon  of  fi.B,    »    •    • 

T  aecoiid  tireat  result  of  this  <.'ovcnl.  (Iiirden  truiuing  was.  undeivtuidlufi 
a  d  regard  for  the  poor^  whom  Iho  VcTietiana,  we  aaw.  despised ;  irhom.  con- 
trarily.  Turner  lovod.  and  mnr<'  than  h>\i<\  iiiideratooil.  Tic  got  no  romantic  si«ht 
of  thctn,  but  an  liifalllhle  one.  as  he  prnwl<'il  iilmul  the  end  of  his  lane.  WBtchind 
night  effects  in  the  wintry  streets ;  nor  siuht  •,{  the  poor  alone,  but  of  the  poor 
in  direct  relations  with  the  rlili.  Tie  knew  in  (oml  and  evil,  what  both  cluKs 
thought  of  and  how  they  dealt  with  each  other. 

Reynolds  irlii'eli)  and  GainHb<irnugli.  bred  In  country  vUlagee.  leam«d  there 
the  c'onntry  boy's  reverential  theory  of  "  the  flqulre."  and  kept  It.  They  pklnted 
the  squire  and  the  squire's  lady  as  centers  of  the  movements  of  the  tinl^aiM.  to 
the  end  ol'  iheil-  Uv«a.    But  'Turner  perceived  the  younger  squire  Id  other  a^wotl 
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ings  in  the  shop  window,  marked  with  low  prices.  The 
boy  had  a  little  schooling,  which  never  taught  him  to 
write  intelligible  English,  or  even   to  spell,  and  he  had  a 

about  his  lane.  •  ♦  •  He  also  saw  the  working  of  city  commerce,  from  endless 
wai'ehouses,  towering  over  Thames,  to  the  back  shop  in  the  lane  with  its  stale 
herrings— highly  interesting  these  last ;  one  of  his  father's  best  friends,  whom  he 
often  afterward  visited  affectionately  at  Bristol,  being  a  flsh-monger  and  glue- 
boiler,  which  gives  us  a  friendly  turn  of  mind  toward  herring-fishing,  whaling, 
Calais  {kd  UV)  poissardes  (pwa  sdr')^  and  many  other  of  our  choicest  subjects  in  after 
life,  all  this  being  connected  with  that  mysterious  forest  below  Liondon  Bridge 
on  one  side,— £Uid,  on  the  other,  with  these  masses  of  human  power  and  national 
wealth  which  weigh  upon  us,  at  Covent  Garden  here,  with  strange  compression, 
and  crush  us  into  narrow  Hand  Court. 

**That  mysterious  forest  below  London- Bridge,"  better  for  the  boy  than  wood 
of  pine,  or  grove  of  myrtle.  How  he  must  have  tormented  the  watermen,  be- 
sci^ching  them  to  crouch  anj'where  in  the  bows,  quiet  as  a  log,  so  only  that  he 
might  get  floated  down  there  among  the  sliips,  and  round  and  roumi  the  ships, 
and  with  the  ships,  and  by  the  ships,  and  under  the  ships,  staring  and  clamber- 
ing;—these  the  only  beautiful  things  he  can  see  in  the  world,  except  the  sky; 
l>ut  there,  when  the  sun  is  in  their  sails,  filling  or  falling,  endlessly  disoi-dered 
by  sway  of  tide  and  stress  of  anchorage,  beautiful  unspeakably ;  which  shijis  are 
alfio  inhabited  by  glorious  creatures— red-faced  sailors,  with  pipes,  appearing  over 
the  gunwales,  true  knights  over  their  castle  i)arapcts— the  most  angelic  beings  in 
the  whole  compass  of  London  World.  And  Trafalgar  {trd/dl (jar'),  happening  long 
before  we  can  draw  ships,  we,  nevertheless,  coax  all  current  stories  out  of  the 
wounded  sailors,  do  our  >»^t  at  present  to  show  Nelson's  funeral  streaming  up 
the  Thames,  and  vow  that  Trafalgar  shall  have  its  tribute  of  memory  8<jme  day. 
Which,  accordingly,  is  accomplishe<l— once,  with  all  our  might,  for  its  death ; 
twice,  with  all  our  might,  for  it«  victory;  thrice  in  pensive  farewell  to  th«'  old 
Temeraire,  and,  with  it,  to  all  that  order  of  things.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

And  at  last  fortune  wills  that  the  lad's  true  life  shall  begin ;  and  one  sum- 
mer's evening,  after  various  stage-coach  exjieriences  on  the  north  road,  which 
gave  him  a  love  of  stage-coaches  ever  after,  he  finds  himself  sitting  alone  among 
the  Yorkshire  hills.  For  the  first  time,  the  silence  t»f  Nature  round  him,  her 
freedom  sealed  to  him,  her  glory  oi^ened  to  him,  i>eace  at  last;  no  roll  of  cart- 
wheel, nor  mutter  of  sullen  voices  in  the  back  shop;  but  curlew-cry  in  space  of 
heaven,  and  welling  of  bell-toned  streamlet  by  its  shadowy  n>ck.  Fi*eedom  at  last. 
T>ead  wall,  dark  railing,  fence<l  field,  gated  gartlen,  all  passed  away  like  the 
dn^am  of  a  prisoner;  and  l)ehold,  far  as  foot  or  eye  can  race  or  i*ange,  the  mcwr 
and  cloud.  Loveliness  at  last.  It  is  here,  then,  among  these  deserted  vales.  Not 
among  men.  Those  pale,  poverty-struck,  or  cruel  faces ;— that  multitudinous, 
marred  humanity— are  not  the  only  things  that  God  has  made.  Hei-e  is  some- 
thing He  ha.s  made  which  no  one  has  marred.  Pride  of  pui-ple  rocks,  and  river 
pools  of  blue,  and  tender  wilderness  of  glittering  tn^es,  and  misty  lights  c.f  even- 
ing on  unmeasurable  hills.    •    ♦    ♦ 

So  taught,  and  prepared  for  his  life's  labor,  sat  the  boy  at  last  alone  among 
his  fair  English  hills;  and  began  to  paint,  with  cautious  toil,  the  rocks,  and 
fields,  and  triokling  brooks,  and  soft,  white  clouds  of  heaven.— .Wb</*T/<  Pctintrrtt. 
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good  deal  of  miscellaneous  instruction  from  various  draw- 
ing masters.  He  also  studied  for  a  while  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to 
an  architect,  wIk)  advised  hin  entering  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Hchool.  Kis  entrance  there  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long  and  close  connection  with  the  Academy,  which 
he  loved  all  his  life.  When  lie  first  exhibited  there,  he 
was  but  twelve  yeai-s  old.  While  his  education,  such  as 
it  was,  was  in  progre.s.s,  the  boy  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  get  artistic^  eiiiploynieiit  of  more  than  one  sort,  which 
not  only  brought  him  in  a  little  money,  but  was  of  some 
advantage  to  him  iis  regarded  theory  and  practice.  He 
not  only  made  drawings  to  sell,  but  colored  prints  for  a 
deiiler,  washed  in  water-color  backgrounds  f'lr  an  archi- 
ter.t's  drawings,  and  made  drawings  of  his  own,  for  half 
a  (Town  and  a  supper,  for  Dr.  Monro  imCtn  rO').  He  had 
the  great  advantage,  in  the  lust  named  occupation,  of 
the  society  of  a  congenial  friend  of  his  own  age.  This 
was  Thomna  ftirten  (gCic'ign),  a  boy  two  years  older 
than  he,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  at  least  equal 
tuloiit  as  a  youth ;  he  was  already  an  accomplished 
water-c^oiorist,  and  Tunittr  had  a  great  admiration  for 
him,  "Hml  Tom  G^irten  lived,  I  should  have  starved,"  is 
one  of  his  reputed  sayings;  and  another,  of  a  certain 
golden  effect  of  Girten's  which  he  much  admired,  "I 
never  in  my  whole  life  conld  make  a  drawing  like  that; 
I  would  at  any  time  have  given  one  of  my  little  fingers 
to  make  such  a  one."  The  evenings  the  two  boyB  passed 
at  Dr.  Monro's  were  of  great  advantage  to  them ;  for 
not  only  was  the  master  <if  the  house  a  lover  of  art,  but 
they  seem  to  have  had  the  opportimity  of  meeting  Wil- 
son, Gainsborough  (gflnz'  b'ro),  Paul  Sandby  (sdnd'  bl), 
Cozens   (kOz'Snz),   and   other  landscapists  there.     Girten 
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died  at  twenty-seven  years  old,  eleven  years  after  his 
friendship  with  Turner  is  supposed  to  have  begun.  He 
may  very  fairly  be  reckoned  among  Turner's  masters. 

All  these  masters  appear  to  have  been  encouraging  to 
the  young  fellow,  with  the  exception  of  liis  perspective 
teacher,  who  sent  him  back  to  his  father  as  a  hope- 
less pupil.*  "But  he  learnt  more,"  says  Mr.  Monkhouse 
(mank'hows),  "from  the  dead — from  Claude  (klawd)  and 
Vandervelde  (vfin'd6r  vei  dsh),  from  Titian  (Ush'fin)  and 
Cavaletto  (kfiv  fi  l^t'to),  from  Ouyp  (koip)  and  Wilson. 
*  *  *  There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  predecessor  or  con- 
temporaries of  any  character  in  water-<M)lor  painting  that 
he  did  not  copy,  whose  style  and  method  he  did  not  study, 
and  in  part  adopt."  He  seems  to  have  studied,  in  fact, 
more  from  art  than  from  nature,  and  to  have  early  felt 
that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  never  relinquished  him,  of 
pitting  himself  against  all  sorts  of  artists,  living  and  dead. 

Most  of  this  earlv  work  of  his  was  in  water-colors,  the 
coloring  sober,  the  technical  power  great.  He  was  all 
his  life  a  better  and  safer  executant  with  water-<*olors 
than  with  oils. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  was  a  good  deal  employed  in 
making  topographical  drawings ;  and,  as  he  approached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  began  upon  that  long  series  of 
sketching  journeys  which  was  to  be  the  principal  outward 
feature  of  his  life.  He  had  commissions  for  engravers' 
designs  which  sent  him  traveling  over  England,  Wales, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  {wu).  These  journeys  were  of  grc^at 
advantage  to  him  as  a  "good  and  thorough  discipline  in  the 
study  of  nature."  In  the  meantime  he  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  Academy,  and  was  early  noticed  as  a  man  of  promise. 

•  Turner  subsequently  became  Professor  of  Perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  was  a  painstaking  but  uninteresting  toacher. 
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So  far,  we  have  had  to  tell  the  story  of  a  life  which, 
though  anluous,  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  encourage- 
incnt  or  opportunity.  One  great  misfortune,  however, 
sc'oins  to  have  coine  tn  Turner  in  these  early  years, — an 
unfortunate  love  affair.  It  is  said, — though  the  whole 
iiffiiir  is  involved  in  the  mystery  which  Turner  loved, — 
thiit  he-engaged  himself  to  the  sister  of  one  of  his  old 
sclniol-fi'llowa.— tliat  their  letters  were  intercepted,  that 
after  waitiufj  two  yeai-s  she  lucepted  another  man,  and 
that  on  her  old  lover's  r(.'-ai)pearance  she  considered  her- 
self too  far  bound  in  honor  to  the  new  one  to  break  off 
her  engagement.  Thei'e  are  improbabilities  in  this  story ; 
Turner  was  too  sturdy  a  pedestrian  to  leave  such  an 
affair  to  itself  for  twct  years,  wherever  his  occupation.-^ 
may  have  called  him.  "What  we  positively  know  is,"' 
says  Mr.  Hiimeiton  (ham'firibti),  "that  Turner  remained 
a  bachrl.ir;"  and  be  remained  one  all  his  life.  He  never 
seems  to  have  liud  any  intimate  friendship  with  any 
woman  whose  sorii'iy  t-oulil  have  done  him  any  good; 
and  to  this  and  to  his  early  disappointment,  we  may 
probably  trai^c,  in  part,  his  morbidly  secretive  way  of  life 
and   bis  want  of  cronlidenee  in  the  world  in  general 

His  jounu'y  to  Yorkshire  and  farther  North  in  1797, 
was  that  one  of  his  early  tours  which  seems  to  have  had 
most  effect  upon  him.  The  pictures  he  exhibited  soon 
after  show  a  givat  change ;  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland 
had  turnefl  him,  as  Mr.  Monkhouse  says,  from  a  toilsome 
student  into  a  triumphant  master.  Hia  work  began  to 
show  that  pow<'r  of  dealint;  with  light  in  which  he  was 
to  excel.  He  n<iw  painted  landscape  both  in  water-colors 
and  in  oils;  and  it  was  probably  in  part  owing  to  the 
latter  fact,  that  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  waB 
elected  A.ssociate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
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He  was  already  superior  to  all  living  English  landsc'ai>- 
ists,  who  were,  in  fact,  an  inferior  set  of  men  just  then. 
Even  his  friend  Girten  had  no  chance  for  Acadeinv 
honors,  as  he  exhibited  no  paintings  in  oil.  '^Froni  the 
time  that  Turner  became  an  Associate  his  struggles,  if  he 
can  ever  be  said  to  have  had  any,  were  over.  *  *  '•' 
He  ceased  almost  entirely  from  making  topographical 
drawings  for  the  engravers.  *  *  *  He  had,  in  effect, 
emancipated  himself  from  '  hack-work,'  ♦  *  ♦  and 
he  showed  the  improvement  in  his  position  by  moving 
from  Hand  Court,  Maiden  Lane,  to  64  Harley  street."* 
For  his  advances  in  his  profession  were  often  marked  by 
a  change  of  dwelling. 

He  now  began  to  paint  oil  pictures,  in  more  or  less 
rivalry  with  other  painters.  He  tried  his  hand  in  com- 
petition with  Vandervelde,  the  Poussins  (pc5b  sSng'),  and 
Titian ;  his  most  famous  battle,  however,  was  with 
Claude  Lorraine  (l6r  ran').  This  was  carried  on  by  the 
publication  of  the  series  of  engravings  called  the  Liber 
Stiidioruin  (irber  stQ  dl  o'rann).  He  issued  it  in  com- 
petition with  Claude's  Liber  Veritatw  (vdr !  tfi'tis),  a  book 
of   memoranda  of   the   effects   of   his   pictures;    but  the 


•  Two  ladies,  Mrs.  R.  and  Mrs.  H.,  once  paid  him  a  visit  in  Harley  street, 
an  extremely  rare  (if  not  the  only)  occasion  of  such  an  occurrence,  for  it  must 
be  known  that  he  was  not  fond  of  parties  prying,  as  ho  fancied,  into  the  secret** 
of  his  menace  (min  dzh').  On  sending  in  their  names,  after  having  asccrtiiined 
that  he  was  at  home,  they  were  ix>litely  requested  to  walk  in,  and  were  shown 
into  a  large  sitting-room  without  a  Are.  This  was  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and 
lying  about  in  various  places  were  several  cats  without  tails.  In  a  short  time 
our  talented  friend  made  his  appearance,  and  asked  the  ladies  if  they  felt  cold. 
The  youngest  replied  in  the  negative ;  her  companion,  more  curious,  wished  she 
had  stated  otherwise,  as  she  hoped  they  might  have  been  shown  into  his  sanctum 
{sdngkftiim\  or  studio.  After  a  little  conversation,  he  offered  them  wine  and  bis- 
cuits, which  they  partook  of  for  the  novelty,  such  an  event  l>eing  almost  unprec- 
edented in  hie  house.  One  of  the  ladies  bestowing  some  notice  upon  the  cats, 
he  was  induced  to  make  remark  that  he  had  seven,  and  that  they  came  from 
the  I8l9  of  yisni'.—Monkhou^e  {quoted). 
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competition  was  an  unfair  one,  for  Turner's  book  is  no 
such  simple  affair  us  Claude's.  It  is  really  a  collection  of 
black-and-white,  or  rather  brown-and-white  pictures,  en- 
graved in  a  new  combination  of  etching  and  mezzotint 
(mfid'zo  iTni),  and  giving  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  artist's  mind  and  the  range  of  his  power.  His  skill 
in  rendering  atmospherical  effects,  and  the  structure  and 
growth  of  things,  the  results  of  his  architectural  study, 
and  his  fondness  for  the  Bible  and  Ovid  (Ov'ld),  are  all  ; 
to  be  found  in  the  Liber  Studiorum. 

Turner  was  made  a  Royal  Academician  in  1802.  He 
made  his  first  tour  on  the  Continent  about  this  time, 
exhibiting  .six  foreign  subjects  in  1803.  While  carrying 
on  his  rivalry  with  other  artists,  lie  was  constantly  and 
severely  studying  Nature.  His  memoranda  on  his  jour- 
neys were  mostly  made  with  tlio  pencil-point,  and  aa  he 
worked  he  altered  every  thing  he  drew,  .so  that  when  his  1 
pic^tures  are  c'ompared  with  the  places  they  are  supposed 
to  represent,  whatever  re.'semblance  there  is  proves  very 
inexact.  Mr.  Hamerton  says  that  Turner's  studies  were  I 
of  general  laws  and  general  effects,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  case, 

"  When  Turner  became  an  Academician,"  Mr,  Hamer- 
ton goes  on,  "he  took  his  old  father  away  from  the  busi- 
ness of  barber,  and  gave  him  a  home  in  his  own  housa 
It  is  said  that  he  was  kind  and  respectful  to  the  old 
man,  invariably;"  and  his  father  was  helpful  to  bis  son 
in  whatever  little  ways  occurred  to  him ;  he  stretched 
his  canvases  for  him,  and  showed  visitors  over  the  pri- 
vate gallery  of  pictures  which  was  already  called  the 
Turner  Gallery  in  1809. 

Turner  went  to  visit  some  of  his  relatives  in  Devon- 
phire,  about  1811,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  muoh 
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more  agreeable  companion  than  usual  upon  this  expe- 
dition.* In  1812,  he  removed  from  Harley  street  to 
Queen  Anne  (6n)  street.  Not  long  after,  in  1814,  he  built 
himself  a  lodge  at  Twickenham  (twik'6n  Am),  where  he 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trimmer,  the  Vicar  (vik'ar)  of  Heston,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  wished  to  marry  that  gentleman's  sister, — a  wish 
which  proved  fruitless,  f 

It  was  by  two  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  1815  that 

♦  He  was  looking  at  a  aeventy-four  gun-ship,  which  lay  in  the  shadow  under 
Saltash  (mwl'tdih).     The  ship  seemed  one  dark  mass. 

*'  I  told  you  that  would  be  the  eflPect,"  said  Turner,  referring  to  some  previous 
conversation.    *'  Now,  as  you  observe,  it  is  all  shade." 

*'Ye8,  I  perceive  it,  and  yet  the  ports  are  there." 

*'  We  can  only  take  what  is  visible— no  matter  what  may  be  there.  There 
are  people  in  the  ship.     We  do  not  see  them  through  the   planks."— JTonA-A^n/A* 

t  Tuesday,  August  1,  1816.      Qw4n  Anne  street. 
My  dbab  Sir:— I  lament  that  all  hope  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  or  getting 
to  Heston,  must  for  the  present  wholly  vanisli.     My  father  told  me  on  Saturday 
last  when  I  was,  as  usual,  compelled  to  return  to  town  the  same  day,  that  you 
and  Mrs.  Trimmer  would  leave  Heston  for  Suffolk  on  to-morrow,  Wednesday. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  her  health  is  so  far  established  as 
to  be  equal  to  the  journey,  and  believe  mo  that  your  utmost  hoi)e  for  her  benefit- 
ing by  the  sea  air  being  realized,  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  and  the 
earlier  the  better. 

After  next  Tuesday— if  you  have  a  moment's  time  to  spare,  a  line  will  reach 
me  at  Pamley  Hall,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire,  and  for  some  time,  as  Mr.  Fawkea 
talks  of  keeping  me  in  the  north  by  a  trip  to  the  Lakes,  &c.,  until  November, 
therefore  I  suspect  I  am  not  to  see  Sandycomb.  Sandycomb  sounds  just  now  in 
my  ears  as  an  act  of  folly,  when  I  reflect  how  little  I  have  been  able  to  be  there 
this  year,  and  less  chance  (iwrhape),  for  the  next  in  looking  forward  to  a  Conti- 
nental excursion,  as  poor  daddy  seems  as  much  plagued  with  the  weeds  as  I  am 

with  disappointments,  that  if  Miss would  waive   bashfulness,  or  in  other 

words— make  an  offer  instead  of  expecting  one— the  same  might  change  occu- 
piers—but not  to  bore  you  further,  allow  me,  with  most  sincere  respects  to  Mrs. 
Trimmer  and  family,  to  conclude  myself 

Your  most  truly  (or  sincerely)  obliged  J.  N.  W.  Turner. 

But  for  the  assurance  of  the  present  Mr.  Trimmer,  of  Heston,  that  this 
attachment  of  Turner  to  Miss  Trimmer  was  undoubted,  and  that  this  letter  ha« 
always  been  considered  in  the  family  as  a  declaration  thereof,  we  should  have 
thought  the  oflPer  was  one  for  Sandycomb  TKxige  and  not  for  his  hand.  It  is, 
however,  past  doubt,  that  Turner  was  violently  smitten,  and,  though  forty  years 
old,  felt  it  maxiti.--M(mkhou9e, 
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TuriuT  yhnvv(j*i,  more  thiiii  ever  befure,  that  he  was  nut 
only  u  draughtsman  and  a  skillful  i>amter  of  effect,  but 
a  grt-at  and  original  <olonst.  There  were  "Crossing  the 
Bi-<H)k  "  jiiid  '"Dido  (di'dO)  Building  Carthage"  (kdr'thaji, 
both  of  wliich  lie  bequeathed  to  the  nation,  and  both  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery,  He  went  to 
Italy  in  1«19,  and  the  journey  seems  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  his  new  style ;  fi  ir  after  some  hasitation,  he 
painted,  in  1823,  "The  Bay  of  Baise"  (bSzi,  with  "Apollo" 
(fiiiOl'lo)  tind  the  "Sibyl"  (sii)'ii),  which  Monkhouse  calls 
"the  lirat  of  those  miigniticent  tireams  of  landscape  love- 
liness with  which  his  name  will  alwayK  be  specially  asso- 
ciiityd."  It  is  singular  that  Turner,  who,  during  the  mid- 
dle and  later  part  of  his  life,  was  something  of  what  is  now 
'-■ailed  an  Impressionist, — that  is,  a  painter  prefemng  gen- 
eral effects  of  color  and  light  and  shade,  to  cover  even  ordi- 
nary exactness  in  the  form  and  placing  of  real  objecta, — 
should  have  been  as  fond  as  he  was  of  chotxsing  poetical 
and  mythological  names  for  his  pictures,  and  making 
them  the  expression  of  ideas  of  his  own, — sadly  fatalistic 
ones  usually, — which  most  of  us  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  for  oui-selves.  He  tried  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  by  placing  in  the  Academy  Catalogue,  with 
the  names  of  his  pictures,  longer  or  shorter  extracts  from 
a  manuscript  poem  by  himself,  called  "The  Fallacies  of 
Hopr;."  Whether  the  whole  of  this  poem  ever  existed,  or 
whether  it  merely  exists  in  the  Academy  Catalogues  and 
in  scattered  fragments  among  the  artist's  papers,  we  can 
not  tell. 

Turner's  strongest  and  finest  period  of  painting  did 
not  begin  to  draw  toward  a  close  till  about  1886. 
During  this  time,  his  truest  and  best  life  may  be  seen 
in  his  pictures;   the  events  of  his  outer  life  were  veiy 
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few.  His  "Culigny"  (koien'yfi)  of  1826,  his  ''Ulysses 
(Q  iis's^z)  Deriding  Polyphemus"  (p6lirs'mus)  of  1829, 
**CaUgula's  (kaiig'Qifiz)  Palace  and  Bridge"  of  1831, 
•'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  of  1832,  his  beautiful  paint- 
ings of  "  Venice,"  the  first  of  which  he  exhibited  in  1883, 
are  among  the  finest  of  his  pictures.  The  fine  series  of 
water-color  drawings,  called  ''The  Rivers  of  France," 
belong  to  the  yeai-s  1834-5.  They  have  been  well  en- 
graved. Turner  had  previously  made  a  series  of  draw- 
ings, called  "The  Rivers  of  England,"  as  well  as  the  illus- 
trations to  Rogers'  Italy  and  his  Poems,  and  many  other 
water-c'olors  for  the  engravei*s.  He  drove  hard  bargains 
with  these  artists,  and  occasionally,  there  is  ground  to 
fear,  tried  to  cheat  them ;  but  this  may  have  been  owing 
to  a  combination  of  his  passion  for  saving  money,  with 
his  capacity  for  being  entirely  puzzled  in  regard  to 
i<leas  and  incapable  of  expressing  himself  in  intelligent 
language. 

His  old  father  died  in  1830;  his  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  his  son,  and  so  was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's. 
Turner  made  many  Continental  jounievs  between  1820 
and  1836;  their  re<*ords  are  vague  and  few;  he  did  not 
write  many  letter's,  and  those  he  wrote  are  uninteresting. 
The  most  lovable  stories  of  this  period  which  ai-e  told  of 
him  are  those  which  describe  his  kindness,  at  various 
Academy  Exhibitions,  to  painters  who  were  not  well  hung, 
or  whose  pictures  he  could  help  to  look  their  best,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 

"The  Fighting  Temeraire"  (ta  ma  rar'),  of  1839,  is 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures ;  it  was  his  "  last 
picture,"  says  Mr.  Monkhouse,  "at  whir^h  no  stone  was 
thrown."  The  picture^  represents  the  old  Temeraire,  which 
had   led   the  van  at  Trafalgar  (trSf  ai  oar'»,  beini(   towed 
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to  her  last  moorings  by  a  fiery  little  steam-tug,  in  a  wild 
sunset  light  Turner  had  seen  the  incident  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  picture.  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  the  period 
of  Turner's  central  power,  "  entirely  developed  and  entirely 
unabated,  begins  with  the  Ulysses  and  closes  with  the 
Temeraire,"'  "This  decade,"  says  Mr.  Hamerton,  "hail 
been  a  time  of  immense  industry  for  Turner,  In  that 
space  he  had  made  more  than  four  hundred  drawings  for 
the  engraver,  had  exhibited  more  than  fifty  pictures  in 
the  Royal  A(7idemy,  and  had  executed  besides  some 
thousands  of  sketches,  and  probably  many  private  com- 
missions which  can  not  easily  be  ascertained." 

As  Turner  grew  older,  he  sought  for  an  expression  of 
blinding  .sunshine  with  such  exclusive  eagerness  that  he 
neglected  every  thing  else  for  it.  His  pictures  grew  more 
and  more  incomprehensible  to  the  world  in  general ;  and 
it  was  in  answer  to  criticisms  which  now  seem  almost 
childish  that  Ruskin  published  the  noble  defense  which 
was  to  become  the  book  we  know  as  "Modem  Painters." 

Turner  painted  a  few  more  pictures,  which  were  fine 
and  unique;  the  "Snow-stoini  at  Sea,"  the  "Burial  at 
Sea,"  the  "Rain,"  "Steam  and  Speed,"  and  the  "Slaver 
Throwing  Overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying,"  which  has 
been  brought  to  America.  But  the  proportion  of  fine 
works  grew  smaller,  and  of  unintelligible  ones  greater. 
"  He  appears  to  us,  in  these  last  days,"  saya  Mr.  Monk- 
house,  "like  a  great  ship,  rudderles.s,  but  still  grand  and 
with  all  sails  set,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  which  played 
with  it  a  little  while  and  then  cast  it  on  the  rocks." 

His  life  was  shipwrecked  as  well  as  his  work.  Many 
of  his  friends  were  dead  ;  his  home  could  not  have  been 
a  cheerful  one,  and  he  had  no  pursuits  which  interested 
him  beside  his  work.    Not  long  before  his  death,  he  dia- 
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appeared.  As  Mrs.  Danby,  his  old  housekeeper,  was 
'*  brushing  an  old  coat  of  Turner's,  in  turning  out  a 
pocket,  she  found  and  pounced  on  a  letter  directed  to 
him,  and  written  by  a  friend  who  lived  at  Chelsea  (chgl'se). 
Mrs.  Danby,  it  appears,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Tur- 
ner himself  was  probably  at  Chelsea." 

He  was  living  there,  in  fact,  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Booth,  in  a  small  lodging  near  the  river.  He  had 
been  living  there  occasionally  for  some  time.  Miu  Danby 
and  another  infirm  old  woman  went  there  to  look  for 
him.  "From  inquiries  in  a  place  by  the  river-side,  where 
gingerbread  was  sold,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Turner  was  living  in  a  certain  small  house  close  by,  and 
informed  a  Mr.  Harper,  whom  she  and  Turner  knew. 
llv  went  to  the  place  and  found  the  painter  sinking. 
This  was  on  the  18th  of  December,  1851,  and  on  the 
following  day  Turner  died." 

He  left  a  singular  will,  which,  though  it  was  not  car- 
ried out,  is  worth  mentioning.  He  left  most  of  his 
property  to  found  a  charity  for  decayed  artists ;  he  left 
all  his  pictures  and  drawings  to  the  nation  ;  he  founded 
a  Turner  medal,  desired  to  be  buried  in  8t.  Paul's,  and 
to  have  a  thousand  pounds  expended  upon  his  monu- 
ment. He  also  left  some  small  legacies.  The  will  and 
its  codicils,  like  most  of  Turner's  literary  productions, 
wei'e  so  confused,  that  after  years  of  litigation,  his  prin- 
cipal object,  the  charity  for  old  artists,  was  not  carried 
out.  In  his  first  will,  he  had  only  left  two  pi(;tures  to 
the  nation, — the  "Sun  Rising  through  Mist,"  and  the 
''Carthage,"  on  condition  that  they  should  always  be 
hung  next  to  two  pictures  of  Claude's,  whose  rival  he 
had  been  so  long ;  atid  they  hang  as  he  wished  in  the 
National  Gallery. 
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(jiuistable  {kQn'sta  bi),  a  contemporary  of  Turner's,  was 
an  artist  of  much  less  scope ;  but  his  direct  influence  on 
art  has  been,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  greater.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  uflect  which  Constable  and  his  friend  Bonington 
(bdn'ing  isn)  had  on  French  art,  and  the  share  which 
they  had  in  founding  that  "glorious  school  of  Fontaine- 
bleau "  (rang  tang  bio'),  which  carried  landscape  art  so 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  is  too  soon  to  see 
Turner's  direct  efEect,  But  it  is  most  certain  that  sooner 
or  later,  that  effect  will  be  discernible.  * 


INGRES. 

1780-1867. 

JEAN  AUGUSTE  DOMINIQUE  INGRES  (zh6n  o gQsf 
damlnsk'  finger)  was  born  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1780,  in  the  little  town  of  Montauban  (mOn  to  bang'),  in 
the  south  of  France.  His  father  was  a  respectable  artist, 
who  devoted  himself  both  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
who  had  a  decided  musical  talent.* 

He  sent  his  son  to  study  at  the  provincial  Academy 
of  Art  at  Toulouse  ;  the  boy  studied  not  only  with  the 
professors  of  the  figure,  but  with  a  landscape  painter  of 
the  old  school,  and  gave  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
to  music  ;  for  he  was  a  good  enough  violinist,  at  thirteen 
years  old,  to  play  a  concerto  at  the  theater  of  the  town. 

In  1796,  Ingres  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  David.  This  singular  man  had  already  exercised  an 
immense  power  upon  French  art.  He  had  found  it 
given  over  to  what  he  considered  the  childish  folly  of 
Boucher  and  Vanloo  (v6nglo'),  the  imitators  of  Watteau, 

•  "I  waa  brought  up,"  sayB  In^rres  himself,  "in  red  chalk;  my  father,  a 
iniisician  and  painter,  intended  me  for  painting  while  teaching  me  music  as  a 
f»astime.  This  excellent  man,  after  having  given  me  a  great  portfolio  virhich  con- 
tained three  or  four  hundred  prints  after  Raphael  (r^ail),  Titian  (rt*A' an),  Cor- 
regzio  (kor  id'jU)^  Bubens  {rW  b9m\  Teniers  ifin'yin)^  Watteau  {vat  ty),  and  Boucher 
(6®  *//rt' ),— there  were  all  sorts,— gave  me  for  a  master  M.  (mdseer^)  Eoques  (rOk\ 
a  pupil  of  Vien  "  (ve  dng*)  [Vien  was  David^s  (d5  vMz')  master]  "  living  at  Toulouse 
(too  Ux)z').  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  progress  in  i>ainting  was  rapid,  a  copy  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
C'hair,  brought  from  Italy  by  my  master,  made  the  veil  drop  from  my  eyes. 
Raphael  was  revealed  to  me ;  I  burst  into  \/Qax%.'*^— Sketch  qf  Inyre*^  by  SUve^fre  (sil  ristr^). 

Ingres'  tears  came  easily,  all  his  life  long.  liong  after,  when  he  was  painting 
M.  Bertin's  (birr  tdnff^)  portrait,  he  was  so  diasatisfled  with  it  that  he  really  sad- 
dened his  model.  '*  He  used  to  weep,'*  says  M.  Bertin,  "  and  I  paased  my  time  in 
^onaoUng  him.*' 
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and  the  remote  echoes  of  the  old  French  historical  style, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  little  better  than  aQ  imitation  of 
the  dreary  late  Italian  schools,  the  Caracci  (kgrrflt'che^ 
and  Giiido  (g-wee'do).  David  did  not  feel  the  charm 
which,  at  this  distance,  all  of  us  can  feel  in  much  of  the 
eighteenth  century  work,  and  its  best  painters,  Watteau 
and  Chardin  (shSrr  dSng'),  were  both  dead.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  ability  as  a  draughtsman,  and 
threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  study  of  classical 
art,  in  which  a  new  interest  had  lately  arisen.  He 
acknowledged  no  masters  nearer  our  time  than  the  Ro- 
mans, who  appear  to  have  influenced  him  more  than  the 
Greeks.  His  republican  sentiments,  which  he  shared 
with  half  France,  made  him  long  to  express  the  simple 
and  noble  life  of  the  early  republics  in  the  simple  and 
noble  manner  of  the  classical  artists ;  and  archaeology 
hail  not  made  sufHcient  progres.s  to  teach  him  that 
the  models  he  admired  were  most  of  them  more  or 
less  clever  copies,  made  under  the  deadening  influence 
of  an  often  tasteless  despotism.  What  David  thought, 
he  taught ;  and  as  his  tendency  toward  classicism  was 
shared  by  revolutionary  Prance,  he  became  an  excessively 
popular  teacher.  It  was  the  pniper  thing,  in  those  dayS, 
t.n  wear  antique  robes,  sandals,  and  curly  crops  of  hair 
namfu  after  Brutu.-^,  to  sit  in  chaii-s  of  antique  pattern 
and  to  kindle  altars  to  the  Fatherland,  or  whatever 
other  divinity  -seemed  sufficiently  classical.  The  women 
were  most  daring  in  their  experiments  on  costume  ;  but 
the  men  (iccasionally  risked  a  dress  but  little  adapted  to 
the  Paris  climate.  When  Prance  was  in  such  a  ferment 
about  the  mere  externals  of  antiquity,  what  wonder  that 
a  man  like  David,  who  had  proved  himself  sternly  in 
earnest  as  a  Regicide  judge,  who  took  the  Bevolutioii 
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with  the  utmost  seriousness,  should  have  attracted  to 
himself  a  great  following  of  enthusiastic  young  men? 

David's  atelier  (at  ii  a'),  or  work-room,  as  the  French 
call  a  studio,  must  have  been  like  the  great  Paris  class- 
rooms of  the  present  day,  but  even  noisier  and  far  more 
exciting.* 

Into  such  a  studio  as  this  the  young  southerner  came. 
He  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  celebrities 
of  the  class ;  his  manner  of  working  is  thought  to  have 
had  too  much  exactness  and  unaflfectedness  to  satisfy 
the  Roman  ideas  of  his  master.  However,  he  gained 
first  the  second  "  Prix  de  Rome "  (pi^e  dsh  rom'),  and 
then  the  first,  which  would  ordinarily  have  entitled  him 
to  some  years'  residence  abroad.  The  government  was 
too  poor  at  this  time  to  give  him  the  necessary  pension, 
and  he  remained  in  Paris  from  1800  till  1806,  living  as 
he  could,  illustrating  books,  making  drawings  from  the 
antique  for  a  collection  of  prints,  painting  a  few  por- 
traits, and  already  making  those  beautiful  pencil  draw- 
ings for  which  he  was  to  gain  so  much  reputation.! 

♦  For  interesting  references  to  David  and  his  students,  see  the  novel  of 
'  Noblesse  Oblige  "  {no  Uistt"  o  btizh'),  by  the  author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori "  (rndd- 
Ttucazil'  mor¥).  Such  class-rooms  nowadays,  the  art  students  tell  us,  are  full  not 
only  of  hard  work,  but  of  endless  jokes,  good  and  bad,  singing  various  in  quality, 
but  always  loud,  and  constant  discussion  on  all  subjects,  occasionally  ending  in  an 
appeal  to  fists.  These  different  elements  are  now  harmonized  by  a  great  deal  of 
tobacco-smoke ;  whether  that  existed  in  David's  time,  we  are  unable  to  say.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  master,  when  he  comes  to  criticise  the  class,  all  the  noise 
ceases ;  the  liveliest  and  most  daring  theoricians  become  as  docile  as  children  of 
six,  and  nothing  is  heard  but  the  low  voice  of  the  professor,  occasionally  rising 
to  a  still  more  awful  harangue,  and  the  suppressed  acquiescence  of  the  pupils. 

t  One  of  these  represents  a  bourgeois  (W&r  zhwaw')  parlor,  with  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  visitor,  and  a  young  girl,  whose  hand  is  on  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord. 
"  They  had  a  great  deal  of  music  at  that  house,"  said  Ingres;  "I  used  to  pass  the 
evening  there ;  the  young  lady  played  at  these  home  concerts ;  I  had  an  inclina- 
tion for  her,  which  she  shared.  As  I  was  just  about  to  start  for  Itcdy,  the  parents 
decided  that  the  marriage  must  be  put  off  till  I  came  back ;  but  one  fine  evening, 
the  evening  of  my  farewell,  the  young  lady  contradicted  my  ideas  on  painting,  and 
held  to  her  own  opinion.   That  was  a  warning  to  me ;  I  left  her  forever."— <SW/v«(^ 
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He  had  two  intiinute  friends  ut  this  time,  Bartolini 
(bare  lo  le'nfi)  and  Fetis  (ra  iss'i,  the  former  a  sculptor, 
the  latter  a  inusknaii.  Ingres  and  Bartolini  agreed  in 
their  half-unconacioas  ivsistanre  to  the  classicism  of  the 
day,  and  with  Fetis,  Ingres  had  the  common  ground  of 
a  life-long  love  for  music.  The  three  hved  together,  and 
Fetis  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  their  very  uncertain  finances.  They  made 
twelve  dollars  hy  it,  and  Fetis  said,  long  afterward,  that 
he  had  retaineti  the  most  delightful  recollections  of  the 
rejoicings  and  festivities  which  the  three  had  owed  to 
fliis  modest  sum. 

At  last,  thanks  to  M,  Arnaury-Duval  la  ma  rs'-do  vSl'), 
the  head  of  the  direction  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  necessary 
money  was  paid  to  Ingres,  and  he  started  for  Rome. 
The  reconl  of  his  journey,  which  we  find  in  his  sketches, 
shows  that  he  was  i)y  no  means  indifferent  to  landscape 
beauty.  (">n  reaching  Rome,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
admiration  of  Raphael,  who  was  to  become  his  favorite 
master.  As  M.  Blanc  (biong)  observes,  David  ha^^i  gone 
back  to  the  antique  without  stopping  at  any  of  the  mas- 
tei-s  of  the  Renais-sance  irQii  lis  sOngs'i ;  Raphael,  whom 
Ingres  had  admired  as  a  child,  had  scarcely  been  pointed 
out  t<)  him  by  his  master:  and  it  is  not  sui-prising  that 
years  after,  recollecting  that  first  Roman  enthusiasm  for 
a  painter  whi)se  genius  really  did  bear  some  relation  to 
his  own,  Ingres  sh<ud<i  have  exclaimed,  "Gentlemen,  I 
had  been  d<'ceived  !  " 

His  first  "envoi"  [fin  vwaw'1,  or  picture  required  by 
the  regulations  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  ^vas  a  copy  from 
Raphael,  "The  Mercury  of  the  Farnesina"  (fSr  nS  sa* na). 
In  the  second  year  of  his  stay,  he  painted  the  beautiful 
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portrait    of    Mme.    Devauf^ay    (dsh  vo'sa),    now    in    the 
Ix)uvre*  (Ic5t>'vr). 

He  was  all  his  life  a  consummate  portraitist,  com- 
bining expression  and  character  with  great  l)eaiity  of 
rendering  in  form.  His  drawing  in  this  work,  and  in 
all  his  work,  is  his  strongest  point  ;  his  sense  of  form 
is  exquisite  in  its  delicacy  and  completeness.  His  idea 
of  art,  in  fact,  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  draw- 
ing and  modeling ;  he  went  little  further,  in  coloring, 
than  an  unmodified  representation  of  a  general  tone, 
and  paid  almost  no  attention  to  the  slight  grada- 
tions and  subtle  harmonies  in  which  colorists  take 
pleasure.  His  small  black  and  white  portraits,  usually 
in  lead-pencil,  by  whi(ih  he  had  to  live  for  two  years 
(luring  his  first  stay  in  Italy,  are  therefore  the  finest 
examples  of  his  genius  which  we  have  ;  t  for  it  is  impossible 

♦  Jjong  years  after  Injures  paint«d  this  portniit,  ho  received  a  visit  from  an 
old  lady,  poorly  dressed.  "You  do  not  recognize  me,"  she  said  to  M.  In^^res, 
whose  face  visibly  showed  embarrassment;  "and  yet  you  have  painted  my  por- 
trait. But  T  was  young  then,  and— they  said— pretty.  I  am  Madame  Devau^ay." 
*  ♦  *  AVhen  M.  Ingres  had  asked  her  the  motive  of  her  visit,  she  confessed  to 
him  simply  that  being  in  want  of  almost  every  thing,  she  was  really  obliged,  to 
hor  great  regret,  to  sell  the  portrait  which  he  had  painted  of  her.  Persuaded 
that  he  would  be  more  interested  than  any  one  else  in  doing  her  this  service,  she 
liad  thought  of  going  to  him.  ♦  •  ♦  He  assured  her  of  his  zeal  •  ♦  •  and  told 
me  that  he  had  soon  succeeded  in  selling  the  portrait  •  *  ♦  for  a  sum  which 
would  put  her  at  least  out  of  reach  of  want.— Aniavry-IHtvaly  VaUlier  (T Ingres. 

t  He  used  to  receive  four  dollars  apiece  for  these  beautiful  jwrtraits  during 
his  early  life  in  Rome.  He  had  no  idea  of  confining  himself  to  such  work.  Ho 
once  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  who,  after  having  rung  timidly,  asked, 
"Is  this  where  the  artist  who  draws  little  portraits  lives?*'  Ingres  was  furious, 
and  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  He  was  vexed  when  Gericault  (zM  rl  k<f'\  who  came 
to  see  him  in  Rome  in  1817,  was  so  fascinated  by  his  drawings  that  he  con- 
tinually returned  to  them  while  praising  his  i>ainting8.  Tx)ng  after,  when 
Amaury-Duval  begged  him  to  hang  some  drawings  in  the  exhibition  of  his  pieturt'S 
in  1855,  his  face  grew  dark.    "No,"  he  replied,  "they  would  only  look  at  those." 

When  he  was  quite  old,  he  made  one  of  these  admirable  sketches,  which  his 
friends  were  admiring.  "It's  a  very  slight  thing,"  said  Ingres;  "I  can't  see  to 
do  it,— I  haven't  my  hand  any  longer;"  then,  suddenly  drawing  himself  up, 
"  "Well,"  he  said,  "  every  thing  has  been  taken  from  me,  gentlemen,  every  thing ; " 
then,  poinUxig  at  the  drawing,  "  I  have  that  still  I " 
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not  to  feel  some  disappointment  before  a  painting  which 
gives  little  pleasure  to  tmr  sense  of  color.  Ingres  paintet), 
after  this  portrait,  the  picture  called  "(Edipus  (Sd'lpos) 
Answering  the  Riddle,"  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
LouATe." 

It  is  considered  a  great  advance  on  David's  attempt 
at  classicism;  but  the  biographers  take  pleasure  in  re- 
marking that  Ingres  ha,s  sought  and  found  in  this  pict- 
ure an  ideal  of  his  own,  suggested  by  Nature,  Raphael 
or  the  Greeks,  hut  exactly  following  none  of  the  three. 
In  a  realistic  time  like  ours,  we  are  certainly  not  struck 
by  the  realism  of  the  "  (Edipus ";  but  Ingres'  constant 
directions  to  his  pupils  not  to  improve  upon  Nature  as 
they  saw  her,  and  his  wrath  when  he  was  once  supposed 
to  have  flattered  a  model,  make  vta  count  him,  on  the 
whole,  more  of  a  realist  than  an  idealist;  and  he  cei^ 
tainly  shines  more  as  a  portraitist  than  as  a  historical 
painter. 

In  1812  he  made  a  large  painting  in  distemper  for 
the  Quirinal  (kwi  rfnai)  palace,  of  Romulus  with  the  Spo- 
lia  Opima  (spO'iis  opi'mai.  Not  long  after,  he  began  a 
small    interior  of    the    Sistine    (sis'iin)  Chapel,  which    is 

•  l^tiK  after,  one  o!  his  fetlow-stuJenla  wfta  conBrntiilatiiiB  him  upon  his  plct- 
uro.  It  woa  GraORer  isrins  il'.T),  wliu  hnd  lipfn  (tivun  tht  Frii  de  Rome  the  ye»r 
loKreo  had  the  swond  prize.  "I  recoRiiizB  your  modf!,"  said  he.  "Ah,  you  dot 
It  is  raaUy  ho,  to  It  nott"  "Yo«,  but  you've  improved  him  ImmenBely  I"  "What 
do  you  nieanf  Improved  t  \\'hy,  I  copied  him— copied  him  Bervllely."  "PerhapB 
you  did,  but  he  wasn't  as  handsome  as  that," 

Nothing  was  more  curious  than  to  see  M.  Ing^rea.  who.  1>efore  hla  pupils. 
heanl    himself   ncoiised    of    not   following   his    own    dnctrineji.      How  angtjt  he 

"Why,  look  hero,  Bincc  you  remember  him,  it  le  hlH  purtrait!"  "Ideallied." 
This  was  the  Inst  biow,  espeelally  aa  Granger  snid  all  this  very  polltaly,  as  U  It 
were  a  compliment. 

"  Well,"  aald  M.  Ingres,  "  think  what  you  please  of  it ;  but  I  sappose  tnyMlf 
to  copy  my  model,  to  be  ita  very  humble  servant,  and  I  don't  Idealise  it." 

This  discussion  threatened  to  hare  no  end ;  Oranger  flnfshed  tt  hgr  Mjlng, 
"  Idealized  or  not.  It  la  veiy  fine."   And  they  went  no  further.— Ji 
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described  as  far  more  attractive  in  color  than  most  of 
his  work. 

In  1814  he  was  married.  Some  of  his  friends  had 
thought  it  well  for  him  to  have  a  wife,  and  decided 
upon  a  young  lady  from  Champagne  (sh6ng  pftn'),  who 
came  out  to  Rome  for  the  purpose.* 

Ingres  saw  her,  liked  her,  and  the  marriage  was  de- 
cided upon.  His  choice,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  was  a 
most  fortunate,  one.  Madame  Ingres,  a  woman  of  great 
practical  ability,  made  her  husband  very  comfortable 
at  once,  and  through  years  of  poverty  she  encouraged 
him  in  faithfulness  to  what  he  considered  his  highest 
calling,  and  in  resignation  to  disappointments  and  priva- 
tions. She  was  very  economical,  and  only  too  anxious  to 
keep  from  her  husband  any  thing  which   might  distress 

him.f 

Ingres  painted  a  number  of  small  historical  paintings 
Qt  about  this  time;  these  are  not  his  finest  works;  his 
hand   does  not  seem  to  have  felt  at  ease  upon  a  small 

•  Some  one  had  been  8x>eakln^  of  the  Tomb  of  Nero,  near  Rome.  "  Ah  1 "  he 
>said,  **  you  speak  of  a  place  which  has  always  left  a  strong  and  sweet  recollection 
in  my  mind  •  ♦  •  for  it  was  there,"  he  added,  ''that  T  saw  Madame  Injrres  for 
the  fli-st  time.  It*s  the  truth,  gentlemen,  I  didn't  know  her.  She  was  sent  out 
to  me  from  France,'*  he  said,  laughing,  "and  she  didn't  know  me  either;  that 
is,  I  had  sent  her  a  little  sketch  which  I  had  made  of  mj-self." 

"And  you  had  flattered  yourself  nicely  too,"  said  Madame  Ingres,  without 
^.topping  her  knitting.  •  *  *  Then  he  related  to  us  in  a  few  words  the  histoiy  of 
his  marriage.  He  was  melancholy  and  lonely  at  Rome;  he  told  one  of  his 
friends  how  out  of  spirits  he  was;  this  friend  happened  to  have  in  his  family  a 
young  lady  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  could  assure  his  happinoss; 
fvery  thing  was  arranged  by  corresi>ondence.  One  day  he  was  informed  that  his 
fiancee  (fUhgtSO  was  to  start  for  Rome,  and  that  he  was  to  exjxjct  her.  The 
date  was  precise.  M.  Ingres  went  to  meet  her  at  the  Tomb  of  Nero,  and  there 
he  saw  getting  out  of  a  vettura  (r?tf6c/rd)  the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife. 
•'And  who  has  kept,"  he  added,  looking  at  her,  "all  her  friend's  promises,  and 
ni  ore.*'— -4  maury- Ducal. 

t  While  ho  was  director  of  the  Academy  at  Rome,  the  cholera  was  raging  in 
the  city  without  his  knowing  any  thing  about  it.  His  wife  had  kept  it  from  him, 
and  had  hidden  the  newsi^apers  which  gavQ  acoounte  of  it. 
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canvas.  In  1820  he  went  to  live  at  Florence,  where  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  old  friend  Bartolini,  who 
was  ostaWished  there  aa  a  siiccessfid  sculptor.  Life  was 
hard  l>oth  at  Florence  and  Rome.  Ingres,  as  he  said, 
painted  an  if  he  had  ten  thousand  li\Tes  income,  and 
elaborated  his  pictures  with  a  most  disinterested  regard 
of  time  and  mimey.  The  principal  pictures  which  belong 
to  this  perio{l  are  the  "RugKiero  (rcJ&dja'i^)  and  An- 
gclirsi"  (fiiijei'i  ka),  now  in  the  Louvre,  —  it  met  with 
some  adverse  criticism  on  its  first  exhibition  ;  the  "Odal- 
it<qup"  (odSlisk');  the  "Virgil  Reading  the  .^neid  (finfi'ld) 
til  the  Mother  of  Marcellus"  (mSr sei'ius);  and  the  "Vow 
of  Louis  Xltl."  This  last,  representing  the  king  devot- 
ing tile  Kingdom  of  Frantie  to  the  glorified  Virgin,  was 
to  be  one  of  liis  most  important  pictures,  and  he  studied 
it  with  the  greatest  care.*  Composition  was  never  very 
ea,sy  to  him,  and  he  changed  his  arrangements  again 
and  again.  The  painting  of  it,  too,  was,  as  usual  with 
him,  II  long  operatioTi.      At   last   it  was  done,  and  this 

■  A  friend  o(  his  named  Coostantin  H*ij  «(flB(7  rJny'),  an  artlBt  and  A  very 
hajiddoEne  and  well-made  mao,  came  to  see  him  at  this  time.  Ingres  Was  hard  at 
work  on  hia  oomposltinn.  and  Ui^Kfceil  Conatantln  to  puae  for  the  Vlrshi.  An 
bIil'  wna  I.1  be  seen  from  below,  he  went  up  on  the  ladder  Insrea  mod,  and  nt 
thf^iv  holUins  in  hie  arms  a  bundle  of  linen.  In^Tw  could  not  aaUaf;  hlmaeU 
with  the  pose,  and  ae  he  knew  exactly  whut  he  wanted,  he  mount«d  tbe  ladder 
in  bin  Cum,  half  dressed,  "and  pnned  hlmmdf  fur  Constantin,  who  drew,  as  a  Vii^ 
tcin.  th<H  little  thiek-set  niuu.  holding  with  maj<«ty  hh  handle  of  linen  {btgnt. 
Si  tlf  <l  net  tEurnn  par  Chart"  Hlaar),  He  did  not  always  have  even  a  ladder  tor 
hi»  work.  "At  the  time  ho  was  paintiiiK  his  'Vow  of  Lonls  XHL,*"  said 
Madame  In^roH.  "not  havjut;  the  money  to  buy  or  hire  a  ladder  to  work  at  Ou 
upper  port  of  hia  picture,  ho  had  been  obll^^  to  arrange  a  ohair  on  aome  bMida 
himself,  and  it  was  eo  uncertain  that  when  any  one  come  to  aee  him,  I  waa 
obUffed  to  tell  him  Bentlj,  for  fear  that  too  Huddon  a  movement  to  McelTe  the 
Uiieet  might  make  him  fall  down  with  all  his  scaffolding.  Yes,  my  brlend,  Oiat 
waa  the  way  [as  resardod  poverty]  that  we  passed  twenty  yeara  In  Italy,  Mid  at 
the  time  of  our  jzreatest  distress,  he  refused  to  make  an  engacement  wUch 
would  have  given  him  a  fortune  on  condition  of  goin){  to  Xdndon  to  diwir  paooQ 
portralta;   and  I  agMed  wltlt  Um;  he  bad  something  elae  to  do."  — ^wtwy 
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time,  instead  of  sending  his  picture  to  Paris,  h(^   took  it 
there  himself.      This  was  in  1824. 

It  was  immediately  exhibited  in  the  Salon  (sftl6ng'), 
and  much  admired,  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  Ingres' 
life  had  now  come  to  an  end.  He  at  once  received  a 
great  number  of  orders,  both  public  and  private,  and 
took  hearty  pleasure  in  all  the  marks  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  he  received.  Art  in  Paris  was  at  this  time 
no  tranquil  pursuit,  but  a  battle  in  which  there  were 
arrayed  two  entirely  different  factions.  The  painters 
called  classicists, — the  old  pupils  of  David  and  their  fol- 
lowers,— had  been  for  some  time  the  ruling  power  in  th(^ 
exhibitions,  and  in  the  artistic  section  of  the  Institute. 
Their  works  were  generally  considered  examples  of  the 
only  proper  and  desirable  style  of  art,  and  for  many 
years  no  principles  were  taught  which  were  not  theirs. 
The  pupils  of  a  revolutionary  master,  they  had  estnb- 
lished  themselves  so  firmly  in  public  positions  and  in 
private  taste,  that  a  new  revolution  was  required  to  kee[> 
French  Art  from  falling  into  a  new  set  of  rules  and  con- 
ventions. And  the  new  revolution  had  come.  A  number 
of  young  artists,  among  whom  Eugene  Delacroix  (u  zh6n' 
dSh  iakr\A^a')  was  the  leader,  and  of  whom  Gericaull  had 
been  the  forerunner,  charmed  by  the  recent  literary  revival 
of  an  interest  in  the  middle  ages,  lovers  of  color  and  li^ht 
and  shade,  and  finding  poetry  and  art  in  all  sorts  of  things 
outside  the  antique,  had  applied  themselves  to  putting 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  canvas.  They  admired 
Rembrandt  (r^m'brant),  the  great  colorists  of  Venice  and 
Flanders,  the  recent  excellent  English  landscapists,  and 
found  that  none  of  these  admirable  artists  drew  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  Institute.  Some  of  them, 
therefore,  committed  the  not  unnatural  mistake  of  paying 
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very  littlt:  attention  to  drawing  at  all ;  aod  others  of  them, 
with  really  noble  motives  to  represent,  carried  them  out  j 
with   what   their   enemies   considered    intolerable    eccen-  , 
tricities  of  execution.    Interesting  and  charming  as  their  , 
coloring  is,  it  often  appears  ti>  a  modern  too  overcharged  ' 
and    exaggerated    for    the    subtle    simplicity    of    Nature. 
But  Nature  is  a  goddess  who  is  worshiped  under  many  ■ 
diflferent  forms,  and  she   may  be   supposed   to  be  tolerant 
for  all  her  adorere;  and  the  Romanticists  (ro  mfin' ii  sists), 
as  the  new  men  were  called,  certainly  had  a  much  wider 
Hnd  far  more  interesting  view  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  too, 
than    their   classical    opponents.     It   was   to    them,    or   to  | 
their  principles  in  some  form,  that  we  owe  the  admira- 
ble   painters    of    the    middle  of   the   century  —  Rousseau 
(rc>E>so'),  Corot  (ko  rO'),  Dupre  ido  pra'i,  Dias  (de'Ss),  De- 
camps (deh  kdng'),  and   the  groat  Millet  (ma  yfl')  himself. 
Eugene  Delacroix  himself  was  an  artist  of  great  abilities 
and  great  nobility  of  sentiment;   his  works  are  splendid 
in  color  and  tremendous  in  movement  and  fervor,  and 
some  of  them  an^  anmng  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
French  school.    lie  and  his  followers  were  to  enlarge  the 
horizons  of  art;   they  accuniplished   not   perhaps  exactly 
wli;it   they   meant  to   jircomplish,  but   what  has  been   of 
iiiiini'nse  value  to  France  and  to  the  world.    They  Idndied 
the  futhusia-xin  of  their  own  generation  and  of  the  next, 
as  no  clas.sici.st  could  ever  have  done. 

These  painters  welcomed  Ingres  and  his  great  picture, 
which  they  could  see  was  a  new  step  in  Art,  Delacroix 
always  spoke  of  him  and  his  work  with  great  respect* 

•  Bpfcirc  tlie  openltiK  ot  the  Ormt  Exhibition  of  IBEG,  Belacivix  wbb  dallgbtcd 
to  have  an  (ipportunily  of  i-xuminlaR:  Ingres'  Apotheoeis  (i^olAyoiUl  at  Somer. 
"  I  never  saw  such  ener.uCion."  niilil  he ;  "  it  1h  made,  as  the  masten  loiiitod,  out 
of  nathinK;  and  from  u  dlnlanco,  ovpry  thin(;  is  there." 

"  That  ramlnda  mo,"  said  Amaniy-Duval,  "  of  the  speech  wbioh  iras  Utrllnited 
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[ngres  returned  his  kind  feelings  by  a  hearty  detestation 
«rhich  the  new  school,  and  all  its  works,  seldom  failed  to 
nspire  in  him.  The  classicists,  too,  welcomed  him  ;  they 
.*ould  not  fail  to  admire  the  purity  of  his  drawing,  while 
:hey  distrusted  his  originality  ;  they  admitted  him  to  the 
[nstitute,  where  he  was  of  great  value  to  them  for  his 
}ffect  upon  outsiders,  though  in  their  interior  councils 
jrirodet  (zheroda')  was  more  poweiful. 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  Rome,  a  very  young 
nan  named  Amaury-Duval,  the  son  of  his  old  benefactor, 
)egged  to  be  received  as  his  pupil.  Ingres  had  not 
:hought  of  teaching,  but  consented  to  take  Amaury- 
Duval,  and  a  class  was  formed,  of  which  the  most  dis- 
:inguished  naembers  were  later  to  be  the  brothers  Flan- 
Irin  (fidng  drfin').  Ingres  was  an  excellent  and  conscien- 
:ious  teacher,  though  a  very  dogmatic  one.  He  imposed 
lis  personality  upon  his  pupils  rather  too  much  for  their 
svelfare,  and  expected  from  them  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  submission  given  by  French  pupils  to  their  pro- 
fessor. But  much  of  the  advice  he  gave  them  is  most 
:?xcellent,  dictated,  as  it  was,  b}^  a  hearty  respect  for 
S'ature  as  he  saw  it.  Nothing  infuriated  him  more  than 
:o  see  a  pupil  try  to  show  cleverness  by  improving  upon 
he  model.* 


<>  M.  Ingres,  and  which  must  be  true,  for  Dclwroix  told  me,  while  dewribing 
his  visit  to  the  hall  of  Ingr^,  that  he  was  surprised  there  by  the  master  him- 
elf.  and  that  he  had  received  rather  a  cool  bow  from  him.  Hardly  had  Dela- 
rroix  gone  out,  when  M.  Ingres,  calling  an  attendant,  cried,  'Open  all  the  win- 
lows  ;  it  smells  of  sulphur  here.' " 

•  M.  Amaury-IXival's  own  account  of  Ingres'  class  is  delightful,  and  we  wish 
re  could  copy  the  whole  of  it.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  pupil  of  the  master ;  "  for 
ne,  and  we  were  all,  I  think,  alike  in  this,"  says  he,  "when  I  felt  M.  Ingres 
ouch  me  with  his  coat,  as  he  stooped  down  to  look  at  my  drawing,  when  I 
bought  of  the  condescension  of  this  man,  of  this  great  artist,  occupying  him- 
«lf  with  a  bad  outline,  made  by  me  on  paper,  T  confess,  even  if  I  make  my 
rouzi^  fellow-artistB  laugh,  I  was  taken  with  such  a  violent  emotion  that  all  my 
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Hi-  i»iiiiti;il  liis  Hi-cjiL  picluii-  of  "Tilt?  Ai>cjtheiwi.s  nf 
Ilniiier,"  imw  in  llic  Ijouvrc,  duririfj  the  earlier  days  i>f 
his  stay  in  Paris.  loiter  he  iJiiintyd  another  great  pici- 
iire,  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Symphcirian"  (slm  lO'rTfim, 
for  the  Catlie<iral  of  Autun  lOiCing').  This  picture  he  in- 
tended to  strike  !t  gn;ut  l)liiw  against  the  new  s<.^h(Mi|. 
But  its  success  was  iiot  what  he  had  anticipated,  in  spite 
of  its  very  noble  cpuilities. 

Tile  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  18S4. 
Ingres  was  distippiiinted  and  dtsplctuted  at  its  want  ol' 
success,  and  wa**  prolmlily  nol  stKm  to  become  the  dire<'N>r 
of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome.     This  Academy  is  sit- 

liliHid  woiit  to  my  liCHrt.  wi  thut  you  could  hi'ur  it  boat,  and  it  would  have  ba'ii 
iiiijioBsiblo  for  iin>  t.i  mnitiul  wliiit  I  felt,  if  thla  poBitlou  bad  been  prolonged." 

They  wiav  u  n'tnarkably  wcll'bnKl  set  uf  atudenta,  and  thoush  Qiey  hjid 
iJi'iity  of  Uf.'  iind  iniyi-ty.  fli"y  'H'l  nm  |iluy  tho  usual  studio  triclra  on  eooh  other. 
OiiD  of  them  oiici-  Iu'DrI  thix  ni-nigi  of  ciiuvetBatlon  between  two  puptls  of  a  rivul 
Htiullo :  "  .liut  iniaulnt' :  the  IiucrcH  fvlluvrs,  whon  they  come  to  the  clan  in  tlii' 
miiniiiui.  thty  say  'How  do  you  do'  lo  rai'h  othtr!"  ThU  soemed  to  tlieiii 
asl^niBliinirly  fuunj. 

"Oiif  youiift  fi'llow  liaci  l).-cii  olilitn'<l  to  Icuvp  the  i'Ibhh  for  some  ttino.  One 
(lay,  on  tlie  Potit  den  ArtH  {/-dug  ilfh  ai'),  hi.-  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
M,  IngTUK;  ho  tricid  tt)  nvoid  him.  but  tho  inaHtcr  wont  rtmight  up  to  him. 
"  Well,  Lpforc  (WAyTV),  we  cliin't  wo  you  any  lotwr;  have  you  tieen  alolff"  "Ko, 
nil,"  Htaiiitiieretl  Iji'fori'.  bluHliinu,  "Tlii'n  why  art!  you  not  at  woric)  You  are  no 
liinKiT  very  youtiK.  Ycm  have  w  limi'  lo  low,"  I'tukhikI  in  his  defense;  "l  oon- 
f.wi,  Mouaieur,"  i«id  U-fi.r-,  "  (h(it  [  lun  ii  lit(l<.  liehindbaud  with  the  claae 
tiiNisurer.— 1  owe  liliii  tuo  iiiiiiitlii."  lie  bud  iii.I  lliiixbud,  whi^n  M.  Tngrea  started 
vlolenlly;  "What,  sir,  t\>-  you  want  tii  iunult  nio!  Hiivo  I  itlven  you  the  right  (o 
Hpealctome  In  thlBWoyf  Am  la  merchant r  lio  I  null  my  advice,  sirl"  (Atthwi 
tiiues  M.  Ingn.'B  would  iiruw  oxolltnl  uh  hp  iiiokc.  and  lile  head,  aa  iu  artistic  dlK- 
I'luwlnns,  would  uron'  nrlmlrnblr  In  cxprvmion).  "  V<iii  will  come  to  the  clan  to- 
morrow, or  I  shall  consider  your  conduct  an  a  personal  Insult— and  never  let  thix 
question  rise  iH^twui-ii  u«  iiiniln :"  •  •  •  Stnoo  that  day,  by  U.  Ingres'  ordcrH, 
Lefope  wais  chnrBi''l  nothinK  for  hiM  cliiis  tii;    Many  others  wore  not  charged  for  it. 

This  sort  of  ((cn'TiMity  is  by  uo  mi'uiis  nirc  amon«  the  French  profeoams.  It 
would  be  easy  lo  uiunlioii  the  names  of  welbknown  Frenchmen  and  Americans 
in  Paris  t'j-day,  who  or.'  cif  the  mind,  in  thi«  respect  nt  lenst,  of  M.  Inffrea.  A 
long  list  could  lie  iiiiulv  of  vorj'  ilistinguihlied  ni<'Ti  who  idvu  their  servloGS.  week 
after  n-cek,  to  Iniiie  cla»icH  uf  younu  men  and  women,  without  reoelvliig  any 
compensation  but  tho  iifTd-tion.  respect,  and  gratitude  of  their  pnpllB,  and  the 
alight  aoknowledKmont  which  every  Parisian  pupil  makes  1 
writing  that  profoaaor'n  name  aft«r  his  oirn  in  the  Salon  cMalogae. 
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Liated  at  the  Villa  Medici  (m^dMchS),  on  the  Pincian 
pin'chean)  Hill,  which  was  long  ago  bought  by  the 
French  government  as  a  dwelling  for  the  young  artists 
who  obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  for  painting,  sculpture, 
engraving,  and  music.  It  is  not  really  a  school  at  all. 
Ingres  made  it  more  of  a  school  than  it  was  under  his 
predecessor,  Horace  Vernet  (vgpna');  but  the  young  men 
who  underwent  his  rather  tyrannous  but  simple  and 
good-hearted  rule,  retained  very  kindly  recollections  of 
their  director.  Ingres  had  not  the  time  for  many  paint- 
intrs  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  for  he  fulfilled  his  duties 
a«  director  very  conscientiously.  He  painted  his  second 
**  Odalisque,"  a  subject  which  he  treated  with  a  singular 
grace  and  purity,  and  a  small  picture  called  "Stratonice" 
(stpftt  ong'cha),  which  is  one  of  his  finest  works. 

He  returned  to  France  in  1841,  full  of  a  project  for 
decorating  the  Chateau  (sha  to')  of  Dampierre  (dam  peAr") 
vv^th  mural  paintings.  Before  going  there  he  painted 
his  fine  portrait  of  "Cherubine  Crowned  by  the  Muse." 
He  lived  at  Dampierre  for  several  years;  he  had  apart- 
ments of  his  own  in  the  Chateau,  and  began  with 
enthusiasm  on  a  great  decoration  called  "The  Golden 
Age."  Neither  this  composition  nor  another  which 
Ingres  had  projected,  called  "The  Iron  Age,"  was  ever 
finished.  Ingres,  who  was  usually  long  in  painting  a 
picture,  was  longer  than  ever  about  these.  Various 
circumstances  annoyed  him ;  his  good  and  faithful  wife 
died,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  live  at  Dampierre  without 
her,  and  finally  the  paintings  were  left  unfinished,  and 
both  parties  agreed  to  breaking  off  the  bargain  in  1850. 

In  the  meantime,  Ingres  had  finished  some  fine  de- 
signs for  colored  windows  for  chapels  for  the  Orleans 
{6r  16h  6ng')  family.      He  was  especially  fitted  for  work 
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of  this  kind.  He  much  regretted  the  loss  of  his  wife ; 
his  work  was  not  sufficient  for  him,  and  his  friends 
arranged  a  second  marriage  for  him,  which  proved  a 
very  happy  one,  especially  as  the  lady  had  musical  tastes 
and  could  give  him  great  pleasure  by  playing  to  him. 

In  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1866,  thirty-two  of  his 
pictures  were  exhibited  together.  He  was  the  only  artist 
who  had  this  honor.  The  last  of  his  fine  works,  and 
except  his  portraits  perhaps  the  very  finest,  was  "La 
Source"  (scs&rs),  or  "The  Spring,"  now  in  the  Louvre. 
The  picture  was  begun  when  Ingres  was  a  young  man. 
He  lived  some  years  longer,  working  and  loving  music 
to  the  last,  and  died  January  14,  1867. 


BARYE. 

1795-1875. 

NO  class  of  artists  deserves  more  of  our  time,  while 
receiving  less  from  it,  than  the  French  sculptors 
of  the  present  day.  A  painter  of  any  unusual  merit,  even 
if  he  has  to  undergo  hardships  and  struggles  in  early  life, 
often  acquires  ease,  and  sometimes  considerable  fortune, 
before  approaching  old  age.  It  is  seldom  that  he  does 
not  produce  a  considerable  number  of  pictures,  many  of 
which  are  paid  for.  Though  he  is  forced  to  incur  many 
and  heavy  expenses  in  producing  them,  far  more  and 
heavier  than  is  generally  supposed;  still,  after  the  first 
struggles  of  life  are  over,  a  not  unreasonable  amount  of 
uncongenial  drudgery  and  a  strict  attention  to  economy, 
often  make  it  possible  for  him  to  make  a  living  which 
is  a  safe,  though  not  a  brilliant  one.  With  the  sculptors, 
it  is  a  different  affair.  Their  education,  like  that  of  the 
painters,  is  a  long  one ;  they,  like  the  painters,  are 
obliged  to  meet  the  constant  and  wearing  expense  of 
studio  and  model, — for  no  artist  can  work  well  without 
these  two  costly  necessities, — and  they  are  obliged,  as  the 
painters  are  not,  to  work  in  an  enormously  expensive 
material,  and  unless  they  waste  their  physical  strength 
with  insane  recklessness,  they  are  obliged  to  use  assist- 
ants for  the  mechanical  part  of  any  considerable  work. 
To  all  these  disadvantages,  the  French  sculptor  adds 
this,  that  the  government  commissions,  on  which  he 
must  depend  in  part,  are  very  unprofitable  ones.    This  is 
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true,  also,  in  regard  to  pictures;  but  the  government  is 
by  no  means  the  young  painter's  only  patron  for  his 
important  works.  Plenty  of  people  buy  pictures;  very 
few  buy  statues.  A  young  painter's  life  must  necessarily 
be  harder  than  is  usually  supposed;  a  young  sculptor's 
is  a  great  deal  worse  than  that. 

When  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  generality  of 
the  profession, — ^a  profession  to  which  France  owes,  some 
people  think,  even  more  than  to  her  painters, — ^it  is  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  which  must  have  come  in 
the  way  of  a  man  who,  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  a 
sculptor,  joined  that  of  being  a  very  original  sculptor, 
not  unconnected  with  a  new  and  heretical  artistic  move- 
ment. 

Barye  (ba  r6'),  the  first  great  sculptor  of  animals  since 
the  Panathenaic  (p6n  ath  e  na'lk)  frieze  (frfiz),  the  first 
modern  to  treat  most  of  them  as  they  really  look  with- 
out referring  to  classical  models,  was  not  likely  to  be 
treated  at  first  with  any  great  favor  by  the  taste  of  his 
time,  or  by  the  Institute,  which  affected  to  lead  it.  He 
admired  Gericault  (zha  rs  ko')  and  Delacroix  (dSh  la  kr>A^ao, 
the  two  great  leaders  of  their  opponents,  called  the 
Romanticists  (ro  m&n'tl  sists) ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Corot 
(ko  r6'),  Dias  (de  az'),  Rousseau  (r<5t>  s^O,  and  the  great 
Millet  (msyao;  and  as  Mr.  Eckford  (Sk'fQrd)  has  wisely 
pointed  out,  he  was  much  influenced  and  impressed  by 
that  spirit  of  our  age,  in  its  scientific  development,  one 
of  whose  forms  is  called  Darwinism*  (dfir'^^vlnlzm). 


*  Not  that  Barye  was  a  scientiflo  man,  but  that  Barye  sympathetically 
expressed  in  art,  or  forecast  if  you  will,  the  idea  of  a  gradually  unrolling  orea- 
tion  in  which  the  Maker  sits  sublime,  with  folded  arms,  needing  to  give  bat  one 
first  impulse  to  matter,  and  no  more.  It  was  the  artistic  form  of  Soienoe  that 
turned  him  toward  the  study  of  wild  beasts;  him,  the  respectable,  hard-working 
citizen  of  a  town  whoee  sons  were  renowned  for  their  ignorance  of  llBld<«poirti 
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Antoine  Louis  (6ng  t>A^an'  ic5b  SO  Barye  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1795.  His  parents  were  poor,  his  father  a  silver- 
smith ;  he  had  Httle  education,  and  was  apprenticed  at  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  to  an  engraver  named  Fourier  (fc5b  rs  a'), 
who  made  dies  for  buttons  and  military  ornaments.  But 
Fourier  sometimes  did  very  fine  repousse  (rOhp<5bssa') 
work ;  he  was  employed  upon  some  of  the  gold  snuff- 
boxes Napoleon  used  to  send  to  other  sovereigns,  and 
Barye  had  seen  him  make  five  or  six  of  them,  one 
of  which  represented  an  interview  between  the  emperors 
Napoleon  and  Alexander. 

After  three  years'  apprenticeship,  during  which  he 
learned  a  great  deal  about  fine  chiseling  and  working  in 
gold  and  silver,  Barye  was  drawn  in  the  conscription, 
which  at  that  time  took  effect  at  a  cruelly  early  age. 
He  was  employed  among  the  topographical  engineers  in 
making  relief  maps  for  the  emperor  to  study  and  mark 
with  points  of  fortification.  "I  worked  night  and  day," 
he  said,  "  at  the  rehefs  of  Mont  Cenis  (mong  se  ns'),  Cher- 
bourg (shSr'burg),  and  Coblentz"  (kobMents).  At  seven- 
teen, he  was  placed  in  the  second  battalion  of  Sapeurs 
du  Gtenie  (sa  pfi'  do  zha  ne') ;  but  he  still  seems  to  have 
been  employed  in  more  or  less  independent  work.  "One 
evening,"  he  says, — "it  was  March  30th,  1814, — as  I  was 


and  of  foreign  lands.  It  was  Science  that  bade  him  examine  animals  near  at 
hand,  becoming  intimate  ¥rlth  them,  instead  of  accepting  the  conventions  decreed 
by  the  Art  of  the  past.  Science  made  him  haunt  the  Jardln  des  Plantes  {zJulr- 
dikag'  dH  pUm/gf)  and  tabulate  the  measures  of  all  beasts  he  could  lay  his  hands  on ; 
Science  urged  him  to  lecture  to  empty  benches ;  Science  upheld  him  in  penury ; 
Science  allowed  him  to  stay  content,  though  he  was  leaving  to  his  family  little 
more  than  a  grreat  name.  He  felt  himself  in  the  stir  of  new  views  of  the  world 
of  men  and  beasts,  in  the  current  of  a  great  age,  and  foresaw  that  what  he  had 
done  would  some  day,  and  that  not  far  off,  be  recogrnized  at  its  full  woi-th.— 
Antdkiyt  LouU  Barye,  an  arHde  by  Henry  Eckford  in  the  ''Century'^  for  February,  1886. 

All  this  onoonventional  intelligence  made  him  very  unlikely  to  become  popu- 
lar immediately. 
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returning  very  tired  from  a  long  expedition  for  study 
across  the  fields  of  Montrouge  (mOng  irozh'),  the  porter 
of  the  military  depot  cried  out  through  the  railing  to 
me,  '  The  army  has  gone ;  make  hast«  and  join  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire '  (iwfirr) !  As  I  had  not  a  cent  to 
undertake  this  retreat,  which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated, on  my  own  account,  I  went  back  to  my  father'-s 
house. 

"  •  *  *  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  I  took  up 
once  more  my  profession  of  chiseler ;  but  I  was  much 
disturbed  by  my  desire  to  be  a  sculptor,  I  applied  myself 
with  the  greatest  effort  to  drawing  and  modeling ;  but 
as  I  was  not  a  stirring  fellow,  I  knew  neither  how  to 
find  a  master  nor  how  to  live  while  I  was  studying." 

He  managed,  however,  to  enter  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  Bosio  (bo'seo)  in  1816,  and  the  studio  of  the 
painter  Gros  (gro),  the  master  of  Delacroix  and  Gericault, 
a  few  months  later.* 

After  a  year  of  rapid  progres-s,  he  entered  the  compe- 
tition for  the  Prix  de  Rome  (pre  dSh  rOm),  in  the  sec- 
tion of  engraving  in  medals  and  precious  .stones.  Here 
he  giiined  either  an  honorable  mention  or  a  third  prize ; 
it  is  difficult  to  decide,  which.  Tlie  next  year  he  trie<l 
agiiiu,  in  the  st«-tion  of  sculpture,  and  obtained  the  sec- 


•  lie  HiicoMKlpd,  at  thr.'  pn<l  of  IHIO,  in  pnWrlnR  tho  studio  ot  Boslo.  But 
be  Hcuitia  Boon  to  havo  becoiiio  runvlni'ed  t)iiit.  apart  from  thu  mere  materinl 
prociwai'B  of  the  art,  this  iiiaBliT's  examplL-  could  only  teach  him  what  to  avoid,— 
namely,  conventionality,  pomposily,  ami  falsi)  urandeiir;  and  bo,  in  the  sprins  of 
1817,  Wf  flnrl  Baryc  Btudyius  [wintinB  in  the  Btudlo  of  QruB.  Tho  pajnter  of 
thB''Tlittle  uf  Ahoiikir"  (ri&SWf)  and  ot  the  " Plague  of  Jaffa"  (y^/a)  can  not 
but  havo  had  a  Rood  Influence  over  Baryc.  There  is  a  spirit,  a  sentinient  ot  Hfe, 
a  (Innniitic  accent,  in  Uros'  work,  coTnbtneil  with  a  knowleilgo  of  masses,  of  har- 
niiiny  and  of  cxprossion,  which  certainly  made  a  profound  Imprraslon  npoo  bis 
pupil,  and  served  him  nft<?rwQni  in  hia  flctilpturo  even  better  than  In  hli  palnt- 
lag.—A«lolne  Louii  Barjfe,  an  artkir  bg  THanlon  (aUd  In  "  Harftr'i  Magaaku"  ftir  B^ 
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ond  prize,  —  the  frequent  fate  of  men  of  genius  in  this 
competition.  He  competed  two  or  three  more  years  in 
the  same  section,  but  did  not  even  receive  honorable 
mention ;  and  the  last  time  he  was  not  admitted  after 
the  preliminary  trial.  All  his  attempts  to  go  to  Italy 
proving  in  vain,  he  began  once  more  to  work  at  his 
trade  as  a  goldsmith.  He  entered  the  establishment  of 
a  master-workman  named  Faucennier  (fo  s5n  ne  a'),  who 
had  a  great  reputation  and  was  patronized  by  the  Court, 
but  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  own  business,  and 
lived  on  the  talents  of  the  young  men  he  employed.  He 
used  to  keep  them  in  little  dens  in  his  house,  send  out 
their  work  in  his  name,  and  try  to  find  out  what  their 
opinions  were  of  each  other.  Barye  would  never  tell 
him  any  thing.  Poor  Faucennier  died,  says  Silvestre 
(s5i  v^str"),  in  consequence  of  reading  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
(b6n  va  nc5b'to  ch6i  15' nS)  "Treatise  on  Goldsmith's  Work"; 
he  was  so  amazed  and  puzzled  at  finding  out  the  true 
scope  of  his  profession  that  it  was  too  much  for  his 
head. 

Barye,  in  the  meantime,  had  married,  and  settled  near 
Faucennier.  He  took  as  much  time  as  possible  from  his 
day's  work  for  drawing,  sculpture,  and  painting.* 

In  1827  he  exhibited   in   the  Salon   (sa  I6ng')  for  the 


*  The  daily  hours  of  leisure  left  hy  his  work  for  the  daily  bread  of  himself 
and  his  family  were  zealously  devoted  to  attending  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des 
PLantes,  to  studying  human  and  animal  anatomy  in  the  dissecting  rooms,  to 
taking  measurements  of  lengths  and  proportions,  and  to  drawing  from  nature 
and  after  the  masters  in  the  Tx)uvre  (IJl/vr).  At  the  same  time  he  carefully 
studied  ^1  the  processes  and  details  of  casting  in  various  metals,  and  thus  ac- 
quire a  mass  of  observations  and  documents,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  sculptor's  art,  which  enabled  him  finally  to  come  forth  with 
almost  a  masterpiece,  and  thereafter  to  continue  his  career  without  hesitation 
or  uncertainty.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  Barye  destined  himself  merely  to 
the  sculpture  of  animals,  or  even  to  sculpture  alone.  —  ArUoine  Louis  Batye^  <m 
arUde  by  Tkeodort  Child  in  ''  ffarper'a  Magazine ''  for  SepUmber,  1885. 
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first  time ;  he  sent  some  medallion  portraits  and  busts 
which  went  unnoticed.  In  1829,  according  to  Silveatre, 
"his  talent  revealed  itself  by  two  busts  {of  a  young  man 
and  woman)  of  a  fineness  of  modeling  which  is  still 
celebrated  (1855)  in  the  memory  of  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs" (k6n  nls  801"}, 

In  18S1  he  had  his  first  great  success,  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  exhibition  of  his  "  Tiger  Devouring  a 
Crocodile."  The  public  was  delighted  with  it ;  so  were 
the  critics.  It  was  entirely  new,  and  every  one  declared 
it  "  the  strongest  and  most  original  work  in  the  exhibition." 
Barye  exhibited  a  ".Saint  Sebastian"  (sftn  sebAst'ydn) 
at  the  same  time ;  it  was  not  so  unconventional,  though 
a  fine  statue.  For  one  of  these  two  works, — Mr.  Child 
thinks  the  "St.  Sebastian,"  —  Barye  received  a  second 
medal. 

The  next  year,  beside  water-colors  and  medallions, 
he  exhibited  eleven  pieces  of  sculpture,  among  them 
the  "  Lion  and  Serpent,"  which  now  stands  on  the 
river-side  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  (twfii'rs)  gardens. 
Its  purchase  by  the  government,  and  the  decoration 
of  its  author  with  the  Cross  of  the  I^egion  of  Honor, 
seemed  to  open  up  for  Barye  the  road  to  success  and 
gloiy.  He  had  an  order  for  a  bass-relief  for  the  Bastile 
(bSs  lei')  Column. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  i&r'iSAnz)  and  his  brothera  were 
interested  in  him,  and  there  were  plans  for  his  decorat- 
ing the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  (pOn  d6h  la  kOng' k6rd)  with 
groups  of  animals  and  adorning  the  top  of  the  Arch  of 
Triumph.  Thiers  (te  ar'),  who  was  an  admirer  of  his 
genius,  had  devised  the  last  two  projects.  Barye  was 
to  make  a  colossal  eagle,  grasping  the  thunder-bolts,  and 
hovering   over    the  emblems   of   the  nations  which  the 
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empire  had  brought  low.  But  both  projects  fell  through. 
Barye  received  an  order  for  a  colossal  lion,  and  nothing 
more,  at  that  time,  was  wanted  of  him  for  the  public 
works.  In  1837,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  Insti- 
tute, which  at  that  time  acted  as  jury  for  the  Salon, 
his  bronzes  were  refused,  as  not  being  sculpture,  but 
goldsmith's  work. 

For  ten  years,  justly  offended,  he  sent  nothing  to  the 
Salon.  He  kept  his  feelings  to  himself,  and  produced  a 
quantity  of  small  bronzes,  mostly  animals,  which  he 
himself  made,  published,  and  sold  at  his  studio.  He  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  casting  of  metals,  and  at  one 
period  had  come  very  near  going  into  business  as  a  sil- 
versmith. He  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  cast 
his  own  bronzes;  but  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
professional  founders,  who  have  all  retained  a  lively  re- 
membrance of  his  exacting  criticism.  *^  Whenever  a  bad 
lot  of  castings  came  in  from  the  foundry,"  said  one  of 
his  workmen,  "  it  made  him  ill,  and  he  would  not  be  seen 
again  in  the  shop  for  a  week."  He  was  anxious  to  get 
perfect  castings,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
finishing  by  chisel ;  so  that  he  tried  various  experiments, 
and  especially  the  very  costly  process  called  h  cire  jjer- 
due*  (a  s6r  p^rda'). 

He  sold  his  work  at  prices  which  seem  astonishingly 
low  to  us  now.    In  a  catalogue  published  as  late  as  1855, 

♦  Ca^inff  d  cire  perdue  is  one  of  the  moert;  difficult  feats  of  the  founder's  art. 
In  principle  the  operation  is  threefold :  the  artist  first  makes  his  model  in  pure 
wax;  over  this  model  the  mold  is  formed  of  a  clay  composition,  and  the  wax 
model  is  melted  out  by  heat;  the  liquid  metal  is  then  poured  into  the  matrix 
thus  formed,  and  when  the  whole  mass  is  cold,  the  mold  is  broken  off,  and  tho 
mold  appears  reproduced  in  bronze  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  furthermore 
with  the  additional  quality  of  rarity;  for  a  model  reproduced  d  cire  perdue  is 
unique  by  the  very  fact  that  the  model  disappears  in  the  making  of  the  mold, 
and  the  mold  disappears  in  the  birth  of  the  hronze.  — Article  by  Theodore  Child 
to  ^Harper't.'' 
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the  cheapest  pieces, — rabbits  and  turtles, — are  marked  at 
sixty  or  seventy  cents;  while  the  most  expensive  one,  a 
luster  with  tliirty  lights,  ornamented  with  ten  small  fig- 
urea,  sold  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  doUara  He  did  not 
sell  a  great  deal ;  his  processes  were  very  expensive,  the 
influence  of  the  Institute  seems  to  have  kept  away  public 
onU^rs,  and  he  was  too  modest  und  too  proud  to  assert 
himself  in  the  least.* 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  the  troubles  of 
1S48,  on  being  called  upon  to  return  some  money  he 
had  borrowed,  Barye  should  have  been  obliged  to  deposit 

•  The  ordinary  Impreaaion  conveyed  by  Barye'8  bcarinR  and  manner  wbh  that 
of  a  man  cold,  melancholy,  and  not  emty  ti>  get  nn  with.  HI  a  look  was  hard  anil 
slifthtly  disdainful,  and  his  rare  ntterances  ivere  mude  In  a  dry  and  ourt  tone, 
eofh  word  1hsu1ii«  from  his  lipn  with  ili-an  and  trenchant  ennncUtion.  Wh.-n 
he  HUiilod  his  lips  luirtt'd  just  Buffl<'iently  tn  nhow  Iwu  csanine  tt«th,  mhich  gav-u 
him  literacy  a  mordant  itiiSr' ilanT)  air,  and  the  older  ho  giw  the  more  iDordant 
nnd  caustic  ho  heiraine,  lint  unly  in  the  Intimate  Hocicty  of  tried  friends,  for  in 
iCeni^rul   cuniiiany  he  remained  Invariiihly  a  Hlli'nt  liHUncr.     But  Barye  was  by 

idwayn  HuiToundefl  by  a  «oiect  circle  of  friHiidu  and  connoiiisaurB,  for  whom  he 
wuriied,  and  among  whom  wore  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers  and  the 
Due  de  Liiyncs  {lilh  U^tu"),  Delacroix,  the  great  romantic  painter,  was  one  of 
hlH  i-arllcBt  friends,  and  his  frequent  companion  In  study  before  the  cagea  at  tlie 
wild-beast  Bhuwa  in  tho  .lardin  '[en  Plantes.  Corot,  Diaz,  and  Theodore  Bousseau 
wen-  nlw.  vi-ry  Intlninto  w(lh  Biirye,  and  also  tho  Kin-al.  Jfillet,  whcae  neighbor 
at  Harliizon  (MrK  din')  he  nfterwanl  booame.  •  •  •  Barye  waa  food  of  the 
theater  lo»,  and  hit  desire  to  Rtudy  Ciiies  of  humanity  led  him  into  all  Idnds  of 
qiief-r  places  of  popular  aniueeniont.  On  Saturdays  he  used  regnlaily  to  visit 
the  homo  market;  on  Sundays  he  wmild  often  un  to  visit  animal  life  M  the  dog 
market,  and  he  was  ovon  a  frequent  spectatiir  nf  the  ignoble  dog  fights  which 
were  then  to  he  seen  in  the  imtHkirfs  of  Paris.  A  rule  and  a  sketch.boolt  were 
his  inseparable  companionn  in  these  excursions,  and  he  would  frequently  stop  in 
the  Hlreet  to  measure  a  horse  or  to  note  n  movement,  •  •  •  One  of  the  appren- 
tices (in  llarye'H  rtudlo)  had  reared  n  very  fine  cat  to  llvo  In  tho  workshop 
with  the  chasiirH  (rAilt"  ere)  and  mounters  (nioiinl'  'ml,  and  often  of  an  afternoon 
Barye  would  come  in,  sit  down  on  u  bUki],  and  entice  the  cat  to  his  kneea. 
"Ilnllul  there'H  tho  boas  dolus  hi^  Rtudyinid"  one  of  tho  boys  would  aay ;  and 
there  the  great  artist  sometimes  snt  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  atrokinit  the  cat, 
tleklliii;  her  foet.  In  onler  to  make  her  push  out  her  talons,  puUIng  her  legs,  and 
fcelinu  the  play  of  the  musriea  and  tendona  as  he  induced  hor  by  carOMea  and 
playful  niBpfl  to  take  all  kinds  of  ponitiona  and  to  execute  the  moat  divsTM  more- 
moDtu.—  ThtaJort  Chllil,  In  "  I/arper'i  Jlagatint." 
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his  models  as  a  guarantee  for  the  debt,  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay  in  full  till  1857. 

The  revolution,  however,  brought  Barye  comfort  as 
well  as  annoyance.  This  year  there  was  no  Institute  in 
charge  of  the  Salon ;  the  artists  at  once  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  jury  in  the  section  of  sculpture,  and  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  gallery  of  casts  at  the  Louvre, 
and  director  of  the  plaster-(.^asting  shop  there.  He  was 
an  excellent  officer,  and  "  introduced  many  improvements 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  antique  statues"  in  plaster. 
But  public  events  prevented  his  stay  at  the  LoiuTe  from 
being  a  long  one. 

In  1854,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  a  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  though  he  uppeam  to  have  had  but  few  scholars 
there.  It  probably  was  of  very  little  pecuniary  profit 
to  him,  but  with  the  honorable  feeling  which  is  almost 
a  matter  of  course  among  French  artists,  he  was  ready 
to  teach  what  he  knew. 

Monsieur  Fremiet  (m5s5»^  frame  a')  is  now  instructor 
in  the  drawing  of  animals  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
His  course,  which  is  free  both  to  men  and  women  every 
spring,  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  one ;  and  one 
of  his  pupils  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
her  obligations  to  her  professor.  Women  have  so  few 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  sculpture  in  Paris  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  mention  this  chance  of  becoming  the 
puf)il  of  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  animals  of  the 
])resent  day. 

Another  opportunity  which  might  be  very  useful  to 
women  who  wish  to  learn  sculpture,  is  that  recently 
given  by  certain  courses  in  anatomy  at  the  ftcole  de 
Medecine   (a  kor  dSh   mad  6  ssn')    on    Sunday   mornings. 
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These   lessons  are   esi>ecially   for  the  benefit  of  women 
students. 

[n  1855,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  he  received  the 
griinti  nieLlal  of  honor  in  the  section  of  artistic  bronzes, 
and  wiiK  i)roni()te(l  to  the  rank  of  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  At  last,  orders  for  public  works  began  to 
come;  Ijefuel  (ifiii  rjd sn,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the 
completion  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ijouvre,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Francais  (frOng'sS)  and  Matout  (mil  ustt')  to  give 
Barye  an  order.  They  told  the  sculptor,  but  he  was  so 
little  used  to  gijod  fi)rlune  that  lie  would  not  l>elieve 
(hem.  They  told  bini  again,  but  this  time  he  grew 
angry.  The  next  morning  he  received  the  official  onler. 
It  was  foi-  a  fignie  group  representing  War.  Lefuel  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  sketch,  that  he  immediately 
ordered  of  liarye  the  three  other  groups,  Peace,  Order, 
and  Strength,  whii'h  now  adorn  the  pavilions  Richelieu 
((■fish  16  Oh')  and  Denon*  (dfih  nOn'). 

■  No  luHmeT  had  Ix'rucl  twon  tho  (troup  than  he  exclaimed,  enthtialartlcBUf : 
"I  ciinumtulatv  you  hc.iii1.lly,  ^luimieur  Boryui  the  n>mpoBitloD  Is  admirable— 
nilmlmblv.    Hut  yini  hiiv-  pl;ici>il  me  in  o  very  cmharraasinK  position.'' 

"  llow  BO?"  Hiiil  Ititr)'!'.  Hprintdng  [urward  with  an  eiprc—jon  of  minsled 

"Slim  Dicu  (in3n  i/'"«A),  Moimicnr  Baiye,  your  RToap  could  not  be  finer;  it  Is  lo 
ncliiiltabk'  tliat  imlly  I  iini  very  much  ombairaned." 

"  Mi>nHirur,  1  Ih'K  you  be  ^uiid  tiioush  to  explain  youraelf,"  Bald  Barjre,  more 
mill  mure  impatiently,  and  fenrln»i  Home  catatitroplie. 

"Wliy,  T  Hhull  simply  bu  obliged  to  I'ommisslon  you  to  exeoato  the  three 

■  '  *  Till!  nrixinal  niiHleln  [if  thme  KroiipB.  Tvpmduced  in  bronie,  torm  part 
iif  thi'  iiilmiiitblo  Baryc  tnimunirnt  recently  presented  to  the  town  of  Baltltnore 
by  II  fimit  n<lmjn.'F  of  the  H('iili>tor'H  geuiiui,  Mr.  W.  T.  WKlteis.— ArUi^  ty  l^taOort 
Chilli.  Ill  "Harptr't  Hagaiii-r." 

Mr.  Wultcni'  eollei-tiun  <<t  tlic  works  of  Bar>-e  is  the  finest  which  exlata;  meat 
of  tbi>  I'jtunipl™  In  it  iin'  oilhrr  thi>  oriainal  nioUolii,  or  proofs  finished  by  Baijre 
hiniwlf,  "The  Tiger  Hunt."  -'W  iif  the  lliiost  works  in  the  collection,  modeled 
fur  tlio  Duke  of  Orlcann,  Ih  unique,  being  an  example  of  the  proocB  i  tin  ysrAtr. 
Then'  [s  hIbo  a  line  i-ollection  ut  Barye'a  works  in  the  Corcoran  Qallerr>  Kt  Waah- 
iiiKton.  Both  of  the  colIectiimH  urt-  mui-h  larger  than  that  of  the  I 
ikntkr  iitg  boor')  Museuiii,  In  Paris. 
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Barye  also  designed  one  of  the  pediments  of  the 
Louvre,  representing  "Napoleon  dominating  History  and 
the  Arts,"  and  "over  the  triple  archway  of  the  Quai  (kS) 
du  Louvre,"  says  Mr.  Child,  "he  designed  two  recumbent 
figures  of  youths,  which  served  as  supporters  for  the  slab 
in  which  was  inserted  his  bronze  bass-relief  equestrian 
X>ortrait  of  Napoleon  III.  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman 
Emperor,  his  brow  circled  with  a  laurel  crown." 

After  the  Revolution  of  September  4,  1870,  this  bass- 
relief  was  hidden  with  plaster;  now,  like  most  emblems 
of  the  Bonaparte  family,  it  has  been  taken  down ;  but 
the  recumbent  youths  remain.  There  is  also  a  "Seated 
Lion,"  by  Barye,  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  palace  on 
the  Quai  du  Louvre. 

Barye  also  received  various  publi(3  orders  from  the 
provinces.  The  town  of  Ajaccio  (ftyftt'cho),  in  Corsica 
(kdr'sikA),  ordered  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon 
from  him ;  four  groups  were  ordered  from  Marseilles 
(mfirsaiz').  Another  equestrian  statue  was  projected  for 
the  town  of  Grenoble  {gr^n  6bl').  The  emperor  was  to 
be  represented  in  modem  dress,  and  Barye  not  only 
hired  a  costume,  at  great  expense,  but  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  find  a  model  who  was  of  exactly  Napoleon's 
size  and  shape.* 

•  Barye  was  alwajra  strictly  conscientious  about  these  preliminary  stutlioH. 
As  Silvestre  says,  he  admired  the  groat  sculptors  who  had  gone  before  him ;  but 
he  could  not  follow  blindly  any  conventional  standard  of  measurement.  *  *  * 
He  was  so  sure  of  himself,  that  he  could  dictate  his  compositions  from  memory 
to  any  one ;  he  could  lay  out  the  lengths,  thicknesses,  and  directions  of  the  differ- 
ent jtartB  of  a  drawing  by  arithmetical  figures  so  that  a  child  could  have  mado 
an  irreproachable  drawing  by  following  it. 

Sculptors  usually,  in  starting  the  wire  skeletons  on  which  they  model  the 
clay,  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  action  and  proi)ortion  arc  fiettlod 
once  for  all.  Barye  kept  his  work  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  in  entire  subjection 
to  him,  and  this  probably  has  something  to  do  with  the  nobility  of  the  action  of 
his  statues.  "  Barye,"  says  Silvestre,  "  did  not  imitate  the  Greeks,  but  he  resem- 
bles them  naturally.** 
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When  the  clay  sketch  was  finished,  the  Mayor  of 
Grenoble  ctime  to  see  it.  He  had  unfortunately  seen  the 
emperor  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  made  a  suggestion  to 
Barye  about  the  attitude  of  an  arm.  Barye  replied  with 
politeness,  but  never  touched  the  model  again.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  told  that  ten  thousand  francs  (two 
thousand  dollars)  had  been  waiting  for  him  several 
months  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Barye.  "  It  is  for  the  Napoleon. 
I  shall  not  take  it.    The  order  is  not  regular." 

"But  the  fact  of  the  order  having  been  given  to  pay 
you  the  money?" 

"No  matter,"  replied  Barye,  impatiently;  "I  shall  not 
touch  the  money.  Besides,  I  have  hail  enough  of  making 
statues  of  Napoleon.    I  .shall  not  execute  the  order." 

In  iy66,  Barye  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Institute.  He  had  nine 
votes,  and  vowed  never  to  try  again.  In  1868,  thanks 
to  a  friendly  stratagem  of  Lefuel's,  he  was  once  more 
induced  to  make  the  necessary  visits,  and  this  time  he 
was  elected.  Nobody  is  elected  to  any  one  of  the 
five  Academies  which  make  up  the  Institute  of  France, 
unless  he  first  pays  a  visit  to  each  member  of  that 
Academy.  Barye  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  through 
with  this  again.  His  friend  had  invited  him  to  break- 
fast, and  afterward  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue  their 
talk  in  his  carriage.  They  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  Barye  unsuspectingly  went 
up  with  Lefuel  to  see  him.  As  they  were  coming 
down-stairs,  Lefuel  said,  "  There  1  you  have  made  your 
first  visit ;  now  go  and  make  the  others — it's  no  harder 
than  that" 

Barye's  home  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  on  the 
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Quai  des  Celestins  (sa  iss  t&n').  He  had  lost  his  first  wifu 
and  her  children ;  he  married  again  and  had  anotlier 
family.  He  had  a  cottage  at  Barbizon,  the  home  of 
Millet  and  Rousseau,  where  he  made  landscape  studies 
in  oil  and  water-colors.  He  was  a  painter  of  considerable 
merit,  and  a  strong  colorist.  Long  before,  in  1828,  he 
had  called  himself  a  "sculptor  landscapist,"  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  painting  the  animals  he  loved,  among  appro- 
priate and  noble  scenery.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  this  way.  He  had 
already  begun  to  suffer  from  gout,  and  handled  his  mod- 
eling tools  but  little.  At  last  he  became  seriously  ill. 
^*His  wife  dared  not  tell  him,"  says  Mr.  Eckford,  "that 
Corot  was  dead,  and  that  *  *  *  Millet  *  *  *  was 
dangerously  ill."  It  was  not  long  after  that  Barye  too 
died,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1875. 

Great  artists  and  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
came  to  his  funeral.  As  it  passed  through  the  quarter 
where  he  lived,  workmen  hastened  out  from  the  fac- 
tories to  do  honor  to  a  man  who,  as  well  as  being  one 
of  the  greatest  sculptors  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  best 
workmen.  For  no  man  in  Paris  could  cast  bronze  like 
Barye.* 

•  The  exhibition  of  Baiye's  work,  after  his  death,  comprised  350  bronzes  and 
plaster  models,  100  oil  paintings,  70  water-colors,  and  upward  of  100  drawings 
and  sketches.  These  were  only  what  he  had  in  his  studio  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  •  •  •  Theseus  ((M^siiis)  was  seen  on  the  point  of  plunging  his  poniard 
into  the  stupid  brow  of  the  Minotaur  (m^n' o  tawr) ;  in  another  group,  Theseus,  his 
knees  flrmly  grasping  the  flanks  of  the  Centaur  Bienor  (sin'  taicr  W  ?'  /lor),  is  dealing 
a  death-blow  upon  the  human  head  of  the  strange  antique  monster ;  hero  is  tho 
hipi)ogriff,  half  bird,  half  horse,  straining  forward  over  the  waves  in  mid-air, 
and  bearing  on  his  back  the  romantic  hero  of  Ariosto's  (dr  I  ft»'  tfiz)  8tor>%  who 
holds  in  his  stalwart  arms  the  graceful  form  of  Angelica  {dngil'\kd)\  here  ar« 
equestrian  statues  that  remind  you  of  the  precious  bronzes  of  the  Renaisstince 
(rfiA  IK?  «dvi990— Gaston  de  Poix  (ffdstOng'  d^h  fwil),  Charles  VTI.,  Tartar  and  Arab 
Cavaliers,  and  the  great  CeBsar  of  our  century,  General  Bonaparte  {bf/  ua  parf) ; 
here  are  the  goddeoMS  of  Olympus  (ORm'pus),  Venus  (t^aw),  Jimo  (JU'nO)^  and 
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Minerva  Cni  nlr'  va).  Seated  betieatli  u  trlple-facud  chlmen  (B  ml'  ra),  tmro  whitli 
spring  the  twelve  floriated  {JWti  A  ltd)  bnuicboe  of  a  vandelabrum  (Un  dt  la'  br&nit. 
aitjund  a  crowniiij{  {{roup  compoeod  of  the  three  Qraoefl^  hero  are  the  plaatej' 
niinlels  of  the  groups  of  "War,"  "Pcaco,"  "Order,"  and  "Btrength,"  and  the 
"Lion  of  tbo  Baatile  Column,"  that  splendid  baa»-relief  in  which  Barye  has 
solved  the  great  problem  of  reooDuiling  the  ideal  with  the  real  and  achieving 
Bublimity  without  abandonioK  truth.  —  .drtitil*  Ay  T^MlBrv  CMU,  bi  "HarjKT'i 
Kagaiiiie." 


MILLBT. 

1814-1875. 

JEAN  FRANgOIS  MILLET  (zh6n  fr6ng  swA'  m6  ya') 
was  born  October  4,  1814,  in  the  village  of  Gruchy 
(gpc5i>'sh6),  not  far  from  Cherbourg  (shdr'barg),  in  Nor- 
mandy. His  father  was  a  farmer,  an  excellent  man,  of 
singularly  refined  tastes,  with  a  great  love  for  music  and 
for  the  Nature  he  saw  around  him.  His  mother  was  an 
industrious  and  pious  woman,  of  a  family  of  rich  farmers, 
which  had  had  some  pretensions  to  gentle  blood.  Fran- 
gois  as  a  child  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  who, 
according  to  the  country  custom,  took  care  of  the  family 
while  the  mother  was  busy  with  farm-work.*  She  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  full  of  wisdom  and  religious  fervor; 
she  threw  her  whole  heart  into  her  duties,  and  exerted 
the  strongest  influence  over  her  grandson,  through  his 
whole  life.      Her   family  was   an   unusually  clever  one  ; 

*  His  grandmother  was  his  godmother.  She  called  him  Jean  after  his  father, 
and  Fran9ois  after  a  saint  whom  she  loved,  and  whose  protection  she  conirtantly 
invoked.  St.  Francir  of  Assist,  the  faithful  observer  of  the  things  of  Nature,  was 
a  happy  choice  of  a  saint  for  the  man  who,  later,  was  to  be  the  passionate  lover 
of  the  works  of  God.  Proud  of  having  a  boy  to  rear,  the  gi-andmother  tended 
him  as  her  own  child  and  her  heart's  favorite.  In  the  vague  recollections  of  his 
babyhood,  Millet  could  always  see  her  busy  al>out  him,  rocking  him,  warming 
him  in  her  bosom,  and  singing  all  day  long  songs  which  delighted  him.  I  have 
lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  Millet's  intimacy,  and  I  know  that  the  thought 
of  her  face,  as  nurse  and  comforter,  was  an  ever^recurring  image  in  the  heart  of 
her  grandson.  While  he  was  still  a  little  child,  she  would  come  to  his  bedside 
in  the  morning,  and  say,  gently :  "  Wake  up,  my  little  Fran9ois ;  you  don't  know 
how  long  the  birds  have  been  singing  the  glory  of  Qod  1 "  Her  religion,  as  Millet 
told  me  later,  was  mixed  with  her  love  of  Nature.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  religion," 
"he  added,  **for  it  gave  her  strength  to  love  deeply  and  unselfishly.  She  was 
always  ready  to  work  for  others,  to  pity  and  help  them." 
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they  were  energetic  and  reading  people.  One  of  her 
brothers  was  a  chemist  of  some  note ;  one,  though  only 
a  miller  by  occupation,  spent  his  time  in  reading  Mon- 
taigne (mon  tan'),  Pascal  (pas  kan,  and  the  writers  of 
Port  Royal;  another  was  a  great  traveler;  another  was 
a  monk.  Millet  had  another  great-uncle  who  was  in 
orders;  this  was  Charles  Millet,  his  grandfather's  brother. 
When  the  Revolution  sent  him  back  to  his  village,  he 
refused,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  take  the  constitutional 
oath  then  offered  to  priests ;  he  would  not  even  give  up 
his  clerical  dress,  in  spite  of  the  danger,  but  plowed 
the  fields  in  his  cassock  and  wooden  shoes.  He  was  very 
fond  of  little  Francois,  and  took  him  all  about  with  him. 
After  twelve  years  of  life  among  such  good  and  high- 
minded  people  as  Millet's  relations,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  when  he  was  sent  to  prepare  for  his  first  com- 
munion, the  clergyman  was  struck  by  his  answers,  and 
proposed  his  coming  to  the  parsonage  to  learn  Latin.* 
He  was  much  delighted  with  Virgil  (vSr'gii),  which  made 
him  think  of  the  country  he  lived  in.    His  schooling  was 

■  "  This  I  remember  hearing  about  my  ereat-nnolo ;  he  wbb  brother  of  my 
tother'B  father.  He  had  been  a  laborer  all  hia  life,  and  hod  become  a  priest 
rather  late,  t  think  he  had  a  little  church  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  I 
know  that  he  was  persecuted,  for  I  have  h<«rd  that  men  oame  to  search  the 
house  of  my  grandfather,  to  whom  ho  had  returned,  and  that  they  made  their 
■earch  In  the  most  brutal  manner.  lie  was  very  inventive,  and  had  oontrived  a 
hldlng-place  which  communicated  Into  hie  bed.  and  into  which  ho  threw  himself 
if  any  one  came.  One  day  they  entered  so  suddenly  that  the  bed  had  not  had 
time  to  cool,  and  although  thpy  were  told  he  was  not  there,  they  cried : 

'"Tes,  yes,  be  is  here;  the  bed  la  Btill  warm,  but  he  has  (otind  some  way  oT 
getting  oR.' 

"Ho  ht>ard  them.   They  turned  the  house  upside  down  in  t^eir  fury,  and  went 

"He  said  mass  whenever  he  could  in  the  house.  After  brealttsat  he  Went  to 
work  In  the  fields,  taking  off  his  sontane  {i^lin'),  and  working  in  ahlrt-aleevcA 
and  breeches.  He  had  the  strength  of  a  Hercules  (AA'USi).  Some  great  walla 
which  he  built  with  his  own  strength  still  exist,  made  of  immense  Monei  and  ' 
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oft<*n  interrupted  by  farm-work,  and  at  last  he  had  to 
leave  the  good  priests  altogether,  and  give  himself  up  to 
his  duty  as  eldest  son.  He  became  very  expert  in  all 
sorts  of  work,  and  all  his  life  was  proud  of  being  a 
strong  and  dexterous  laborer.  He  read  a  great  deal, 
for  his  father's  house  was  by  no  means  empty  of  books; 
thev  seem  to  have  owned  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,-"  "Saint 
Augustine's  (sfint  aw' gOs  tenz)  Confessions,"  Saint  Francis 
(le  Sales  (d6h  sSl),  Saint  Jerome,  Bossuet  (bo  so  a'),  Fene- 
lon  (m  na  long'),  and  the  Port  Royal  men.  Millet's  relig- 
ion, which  was  sincere  all  his  life,  drew  plenty  of  ncnn- 
ishment  from  these  good  books.  He  was  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Bible,  always  in  the  Latin ;  that  and  the  Latin 
Virgil  were  his  familiar  friends. 

During  the  noonday  rest,  which  evtn-y  French  work- 
man and  laborer  takes,  the  boy  tried  to  draw  the  things 
which  surrounded  him.  He  wanted  to  make  something 
like  the  old  prints  in  the  Bible.  One  day,  coming  home 
from  church,  he  met  an  old  man  walking  as  if  he  were 
tired,  with  his  hsaik  bent.  He  was  struck  by  the  figure, 
and  something  in  it  made  him  understand  how  to  ex- 
press the  retreating  and  advancing  of  its  different  parts. 
As  soon  as  he  came  home,  he  managed  to  express  what 
he  had  seen  with  a  lump  of  charcoal. 

His  father  was  much  struck  by  the  sketch.  He  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Fran9ois,  now  eighte(*n  years  old, 
and  the  boy  "admitted  that  he  had  some  desire  to  be- 
come a  painter."  "My  poor  Francois,"  said  liis  father, 
"I  see  you  are  troubled  by  the  idea.  I  should  gladly 
have  sent  you  to  have  the  trade  of  painting  taught  to 
you,  which  they  say  is  so  fine,  but  I  could  not  spai'e  you  ; 
now  that  your  brothers  are  older,  I  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
vent you  from  learning  that  which  you  are  so  anxious 
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to  know.  We  will  soon  go  to  Cherbourg  and  find  out 
whether  you  have  talent  enough  to  earn  your  living  by 
this  business." 

They  went  to  Cherbourg,  to  a  painter  called  Mouchel 
(m(5&shfit'),  an  old  pupil  of  David  (daved'),  but  not  at  all 
like  him.  He  refused  to  believe  that  the  hoy  had  made 
the  drawings  they  showed  him,  and  finally  said,  "Well, 
you  will  go  to  perdition  for  having  kept  him  so  long,  for 
your  child  has  the  stuff  of  a  great  painter!" 

Millet  stayed  some  time  with  Mouchel.  He  was  called 
back  to  Gnichy  by  the  death  of  his  good  father,  —  tried 
to  carry  on  the  farm  for  a  while,  and  then  went  back 
again  to  Cherbourg,  to  the  studio  of  a  painter  named 
Ijanglois  (lOng  glwa')-  He  read  a  great  deal  at  Cher- 
bourg. His  work  was  admired  there,  and  his  master, 
who  felt  he  could  teach  him  nothing,  petitioned  the 
municipal  council  for  a  little  pension  for  his  education. 
The  Council  of  the  Department  added  something  to  it 
later,  and  the  young  fellow  went  to  Paris  in  1837.* 

■  "  t  novor  Btndied  syHt«inntica.lly.  At  school,  when  writing  from  dictation, 
my  task  was  better  written  than  the  others,  probably  because  I  read  constantly, 
and  the  words  and  phrases  were  pictured  rather  in  my  eyea  than  In  my  mind, 
and  I  instinctively  reproduced  them.  I  never  Followed  prt>BramineB ;  I  nevt>r 
Icamod  a  lesson  by  heart;  all  my  time  wa9  spent  in  writing  capital  letters  and 
drawing.  I  never  could  get  beyond  addition  In  matheniaticB,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand subtraction  and  the  rules  following.  My  reckoning  Is  always  in  my  hcaii, 
and  by  ways  that  I  could  not  eiplain,  I  tame  to  Paris  with  all  my  ideas  of  art 
(txeil.  and  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  change  them.  I  have  bosn  more  or 
loss  In  love  with  this  master,  or  that  method  of  art.  but  I  have  not  modlfled  any 
fundamental  opinions.  You  havo  seen  my  &rat  drawing  made  at  home  without 
a  master,  without  a  model,  without  a  guide.  I  have  never  done  any  thins  dif- 
ferent since.  You  have  never  seen  me  paint  eioepl  in  a  low  tone ;  dami-tint  (ttlni'l- 
fltif}  IB  necessar?  lo  me  in  order  to  sharpen  my  eyes  and  clear  my  thooshts;  it 
has  been  my  best  toacher. 

"  I  got  to  Paris  one  Saturday  evening  in  January,  In  the  snow.  The  light  of 
the  street  lamie,  almost  put  out  by  the  (og.  the  Immense  qnantltlc*  of  htnses 
and  wagons  passing  and  repassing,  the  narrow  streots,  Ute  smell  and  the  air  of 
Paris,  went  to  my  head  and  my  heart  so  that  I  was  almost  soffooatod.  I  was 
seized  with  a  sobbing  which  I  could  not  control.    I  wanted  to  get  tba  batter  of 
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He  was  in  no  hurry,  at  first,  to  go  to  any  of  the  class(\s 
of  the  day.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  Louvre  (ic5C>'vr),  but 
was  too  shy  to  ask  his  way.  At  last  he  found  it,  and  he 
was  not  disappointed.  He  went  nowhere  else  for  a 
month.  Long  after  he  used  to  say  proudly,  "I  know  my 
Louvre  well,"  and  from  that  one  gallery  he  learned  more 
than  most  travelers  get  from  five  or  six.  He  loved 
Michael  Angelo  (mrkasi  an' j61  o)  and  Mantegna  (man- 
tan' yfi)  and  Fra  Angelico  (fra  anj6i'6k6),  Murillo's 
(mc5o  p5My6z)  portraits,  and  some  of  Ribera's  (reba'raz) 
pictures,  Poussin  (pc5t>sangO  and  Lesueur  (I6h  sq  ar'),  and 
especially  the  "Concert  in  the  Fields"  by  Giorgione 
(j6rj6n'a),  in  front  of  which  he  once  spent  a  wliole 
day.  He  did  not  care  much  for  Watteau  (vat  to,  still 
less  for  Boucher  (bc5t>sha'),  though  he  was  to  unwillingly 
imitate  them  later;  Delacroix  (d6h  la  krwa')  was  the  only 
modern  painter  he  liked  in  the  Luxembourg  (iQks  6ng- 
bc5orO.  At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  his  dour 
museums,  and  entered  the  studio  of  Paul  Delaroche  (i)Oi 

dMa  rOsh'). 

The  reception  of  a  new  student,  or  nouveau  {not>  \0'\ 
in  a  Paris  studio  is  apt  to  be  a  rough  affair.  Millet,  who 
was  a  strongly-built  fellow,  replied  either  by  silence  or 
by  his   fists  to   the   advances  of  his  fellow-students,  nnd 


my  feelings,  but  they  overcame  me  with  their  violence.  T  could  only  Rt<>p  my 
tears  by  washing;  my  face  with  water  which  I  took  from  a  street  fountain.  The 
coolneflB  gave  me  courage.  A  print-seller  was  there,— I  looked  at  his  prints  and 
munched  my  last  apple.  The  lithographs  displeased  me  very  much ;  the  subjoctH 
were  of  an  unrefined  character,  after  the  style  such  artists  as  Deveria  ('/«7  rfi'  re  a) 
un»l  Maurin  (mOrdng'),  then  drew;  they  seemed  to  mo  sipim  of  jx^rfumcry  ami 
fahliion-plates.  Paris  seemed  to  mo  dismal  and  tasteless.  For  the  ilrHt,  I  wtnt  lo 
a  little  hotel,  where  I  spent  the  night  in  a  sort  of  nightmare,  in  which  T  wiw  my 
home,  full  of  melancholy,  with  my  mother,  grandmother,  jmd  sister  spinning  in 
the  evening,  weeping  and  thinking  of  me.  Then  the  evil  demon  drove  mc  on 
before  wonderful  pictures,  so  beautiful  and  brilliant  that  they  apiwared  to  take 
fire  and  vaniih  in  a  heavenly  cloud/* 
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they  decided  to  let  him  alone,*  Delaroche  gave  him 
some  criticism,  which  he  found  hardly  satisfactory ;  but 
he  took  an  interest  in  the  young  painter,  and  when  he 
was  too  poor  to  remain  in  the  stndio,  asked  him  to  stay 
on  for  nothing.  Millet  finally  left  the  class  on  account 
of  Delaroche's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  "  Prix  de  Rome " 
(prs  dSh  rOm),  for  which  he  was  competing.  Delaroche 
told  him  his  figure  was  good,  but  that  he  wanted  another 
man  to  get  the  prize,  and  that  next  year  he  would  usf 

•  Paul  Delamcho  was  tho  fiwhionable  painter  of  thu  <iay.  Hie  atelier  (J(Ai7') 
was  divided  into  two  clnaBea,— Iho  caat  fur  bettinnerH,  and  that  of  the  life-models. 
Millet  found  a  group  of  young  men,  not  unknuffn  later :  Couture  {Ub  Mr'),  Hebert 
(d  btr).  Cavalier  (hi  rtl  Ij/d'),  the  sculptor,  Gendron  {iMiig  dr^iig'),  Edouaid  Prero 
iitdObiir'  /nlr),  Tvon  {trSn^j,  etc.,  elt-. 

In  entering  this  new  world.  Millet  Inipoeed  upon  himsotf  the  Mrlcteet  Hilenee 
and  ('iroumsppction.  Like  a,  true  peasant,  ho  let  othem  approach  him  and 
answered  little.  They  tried  tii  make  out  thiH  puzzling  countryman ;  they  apostro- 
phized, joked,  and  teased  him,  but  Millet  answered  nothing,  or,  with  his  flatB, 
threuti'nod  thow  who  went  too  for.  and  ua  he  was  built  like  a  Hercules,  they  let 
hlni  alone,  giving  lilin  the  nleknaine  of  "man  of  tbe  woods." 

Hia  flrat  drawing  was  from  the  Germanicua  (Jfr  mdu' i  *u«).  On  Monday,  the 
drawing  was  begun;  it  hail  Ui  he  flnlshed  by  Saturday.  On  Thursday,  Millet 
hail  flnlshcl  his  figure,  Dolaroche  came,  looked  at  tbo  drawing  a  long  time, 
nnd  mid:  "You  are  a  new-oumer;  well,  you  know  too  much,  and  not  enough." 
Tliat  wat  all  he  said.  Couture,  who  was  in  tho  lifc-clusa,  como  In  to  see  the 
nntiiiue  class,  and  said  to  him:  "Hollo,  nouveau  I  Zlo  you  know  that  your 
drawing  is  goodt"  Some  time  after,  he  was  severely  criticiBed.  The  originality 
of  his  studies.  In  which  knowledge  was  wanting  while  the  spirit  was  every 
tiling,  surprised  the  studio,  but  did  not  make  them  understand  him.  All  but 
line  or  two  pvipils  considered  hlni  as  n  curious  being,  without  a  future;  an 
ulutinate  fellow,  who  took  the  pose  of  ecrentric  drawing,  a  mutineer  in  the 
academic  camp.  When  ho  paxsed  into  tho  Kfe-schnol.  he  hod  the  same  trial.  His 
Hnrt  figure,  nevertheless,  was  a  siicceBfl.  DelaiTiche  said  ;  "It  is  oosy  to  see  that 
you  have  painted  a  greot  deal."  He  had,  in  fact,  never  touched  a  piJette  before. 
"I  only  tried."  he  said,  "to  express  as  simply  as  posuiblo  the  attachments  of  the 
muscles  without  occupying  myself  with  the  coloi^medium.  of  which  I  was  entirely 
ignorant."  All  wished  to  see  the  figure,  and  did  not  (oil  to  find  It  "insolently 
natural,"  Boissenu  l/r/ci  ir/).  one  of  the  master's  pels,  used  to  say,  "Ehl  Are  you 
coming  here  to  give  us  some  more  of  your  fine  flguresf  Are  you  going  to  make 
men  and  women  on  your  own  plant  Tou  know  the  master  does  not  like  this 
Caen  cookery  1 " 

"What  do  I  care  I"  answered  Millet.    "I  do  t 
body.    1  come  here  beoause  there  ore  antiques  and  models  ti 
lit.   Do  I  object  to  your  flgurea  mode  of  butter  and  honeyf " 
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his  influence  for  him.  Millet  was  shocked  at  what 
seemed  to  him  double-dealing,  left  the  studio,  and  went 
on  studying  at  Suisse's  (swe'sfiz)  life-class,  where  most 
of  the  great  painters  of  his  day  worked  at  one  time  or 
another.  He  set  up  a  studio  of  his  own  with  a  friend 
called  Marolle  (ma  ror). 

Millet's  pension  came  irregularly,  and  he  had  not 
enough  to  live  on.  His  friend  advised  him  to  make  imi- 
tations from  Watteau  and  Boucher.  Much  against  his 
will,  he  did  this,  and  was  glad  when  he  could  get  twenty 
francs  apiece  for  them. 

He  still  read  and  studied;  and  in  1840,  he  first  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  (sa  I6ng').  The  admission  of  pictures 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
**  new  lights "  of  the  day,  Delacroix,  Rouaseau  (rc5^  sO'), 
Decamps  (dSh  k6ngO,  Jules  Dupre  (zhQl  dQ  pra'),  and 
Corot  (k6  r60»  had  either  all  or  a  part  of  the  pictures  they 
sent  there  refused.  Millet  sent  two  portraits,  one  of 
which  was  admitted. 

Almost  every  year,  during  his  early  Paris  life,  he  went 
back  to  visit  his  mother  and  grandmother.  He  managed 
to  get  some  commissions  in  Cherbourg, — some  of  them 
for  portraits,  some  less  profitable  ones,  for  signs.  In 
1841,  he  was  married.  His  wife  was  a  Cherbourg  girl, 
whose  portrait  he  had  painted.  Her  health  was  very  deli- 
cate, and  she  died  in  little  more  than  two  years.  He 
went  back  to  Paris  in  1842. 

In  the  years  which  immediately  followed,  his  work 
gained  in  charm  and  color.  He  had  a  great  facility 
of  execution,  and  lacked  the  strong  precision  which  we 
find  in  his  pictures  later.  He  suffered  horribly  from 
poverty  in  Paris,  then  went  back  to  Cherbourg,  and  was 
well  received   there.     It  was   in   Normandy  that,   some 
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time  after  his  first  wife's  death,  lie  married  the  excellent 
and  devoted  woman  who  was  to  strengthen  and  comfort 
him  through  his  hard  life.  They  started  for  Paris  in 
1845,  stopping  at  Havre  (a'vr),  where  Millet  did  a  great 
deal  of  painting,  and  managed  to  get  nine  hundred  francs 
together. 

On  getting  to  Paris,  they  established  themselves  very 
modestly  in  the  Rue  Rochechouart  (rosh  shcSbSr'),  among 
a  colony  of  artists.  Millet  hegan  to  work  at  once.  He 
was  much  admired  as  a  painter  of  flesh,  and  painted  a 
great  number  of  nude  subjects,  full  of  a  healthful  beauty 
of  their  own.  One  picture  of  this  sort  is  his  "CEdipus" 
(fid'T  pus),  exhibited  in  1 84 1*  which  was  praised  by 
Theophile  Gautier  (tfi  o  fsr  gO  te  a')-  Millet  was  taken  ill 
with  a  fever  in  1848.  He  was  very  [joor,  but  his  friends 
managed  to  get  enough  money  together  to  help  him 
materially,  and  he  recovered  in  time  to  finish  two  pict- 
ures for  the  Salon. 

The  Revolution,  which  was  then  going  on,  had  abol- 
ished the  jury  of  admission,  and  every  thing  sent  was 
hung.     One    of    his    picture.'*,    the    "Winnower,"    had    a 

*  It  was  in  184T  that  t  saw  him  flisL  T  went  with  TiMyon  {Ineilydtv'i  to  his 
lodging  In  the  Rue  Rochechouart.  Ho  wore  a  atrange  Barb,  which  gave  hie  whole 
peTBon  an  outlandish  look.  A  brownstono-colored  orermat.  a  thick  beard  anil 
long  hair  covered  with  a  woolen  cap.  like  those  wiim  by  coachmen,  gave  his  face 
a  character  which  made  one  think  of  the  pafntera  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hla 
reception  was  kind,  but  ajmost  ailent.  On  ilnding  that  I  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  country  and  liked  hla  painting,  he  began  lo  be  more  oipanaive.  "Every  sub- 
ject is  good,"  aaid  he,  "only  It  must  be  rendered  with  thought  and  cleamees. 
Tn  art  there  must  be  a  gnveming  thought  oxpreeeed  eloquently.  We  must  have 
it  in  ourselves  and  stamp  It  upon  others,  Junt  as  a  model  Is  stamped.  Art  is  not 
a  pleasure  trip;  It  ia  a  fight,— a  mill  that  grinds.  I  am  not  a  philosopher.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  pain,  or  to  find  a  formula  which  will  make  me  indifferent  or  a 
Stole.  Pain  is,  perhaps,  that  which  makoa  the  artiat  eiproBS  himself  most  dis- 
tinctly." I  saw  Millet  afterward  in  his  home,  beside  his  wife,  who  hid  with 
dignity  the  poreriy  of  the  houaehold,— he  rocking  the  little  children,  then  slowly 
returning  to  his  woric  with  the  detlbemtlon  of  one  of  the  oxen  of  hla  own 
wnntr;. 
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luccess.  But  nobody  bought  pictures  in  those  times, 
ind  the  Millets  were  in  the  greatest  distress.  Once 
nore  their  friends  helped  them,*  and  Ledru  Rollin 
I6h  drc5&' r6l  iftngO,  the  minister,  was  persuaded  to  give 
Vlillet  a  commission  for  eighteen  hundred  francs. 

He  had  begun  a  fine  painting  of  Hagar  (ha'g^r)  and 
shmael  (ish'nnasi),  almost  nude  figures,  under  a  burning 
ight.  But  he  suddenly  stopped  and  painted  on  the  same 
anvas  "Haymakers  Resting  Beside  a  Haycock."  This 
vas  the  reason  of  the  change  :  he  had  been  looking  into 
Deforge's  (d6h  f6rzh'6z)  window  one  night,  and  over- 
leard  two  young  men  talking  about  a  picture  of  his 
»vhich  was  exhibited  there,  "Women  Bathing."  "Do  you 
enow  who  painted  that?"  said  one.  "Yes,"  said  the 
)ther,  "a  fellow  called  Millet,  who  only  paints  such 
ubjects." 

Millet  was  much  shocked  at  what  he  heard.  He  told 
lis  wife  about  it.  "If  you  consent,"  said  he,  "I  will  do 
lo  more  of  that  sort  of  pictures.  Living  will  be  harder 
han  ever,  and  you  will  suffer,  but  I  shall  be  free  to  do 
v^liat  I  have  long  been  thinking  of."  Mme.  Millet  an- 
wered,  "I  am  ready;  do  as  you  will." 

What  he  had  long  been  thinking  of,  was  the  repre- 
enting  country  life  as  he  saw  it  and  had  known  it ;  not 
«s    an    elegant    pastoral,    but    as    a   stern    though    often 

*  The  Revolution  had  stopped  all  picture-buying,  and  artists  suffered  the 
xtremest  famine.  Millet  and  his  wife  did  not  complain ;  they  asked  for  nothing, 
>ut  we  knew  their  distress.  One  of  us  went  to  the  Museum,  then  to  the  Direitor 
f  the  Beaux  Arts  (ftflf  dK),  and  got  a  hundred  francs,  which  we  took  immediately 
-)  the  painter.  It  was  at  twilight.  Millet  was  in  his  studio,  Rittint/;  on  a  box,  his 
ack  bent  like  a  man  who  is  chilled.  He  said  "  Good-day,"  but  did  not  move. 
t  was  freezing  cold  in  the  miserable  room.  When  the  money  was  handed  liiii), 
e  said :  ** Thank  you;  it  oomee  in  time.  We  have  not  eaten  for  two  days,  but 
he  important  thing  is  that  the  children  have  not  suffered.  Until  to-day  they 
lave  had  food."  He  called  his  wife,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  get  wood ;  I  am  very 
old.*^    He  did  not  say  another  word,  and  never  spoke  of  it  again. 
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glorious  reality.  All  the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
this  work  ;  and  he  wished  to  do  no  other  till  he  had 
made  people  listen  to  the  message  he  had  to  give.  In 
1849,  he  and  Jacque  (zhSk)  went  out  of  town  to  avoid 
the  cholera  and  the  revolution.  They  took  their  families 
to  Barbizon  {bar  bs  z6ng'),  near  the  Forest  of  Fontain- 
bleaii  (fong  tan  biC),  and  took  houses  there.*  "We  want 
to  .stay  here  some  time,"  says  Millet,  in  one  of  his  letters. 
He  stayed  there  twenty-seven  years, — all  his  life. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  forest  and  the  country, — 
so  delighted  that  at  first  he  could  not  paint,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  roam  about.  Wlien  he  grew  a  little  more 
accustomed  to  what  he  saw,  he  began  to  try  to  represent 
the  life  which  surrounded  him.  The  first  serious  com- 
position he  made  there  was  a  beautiful  har\'est  scene 
called  "Ruth  and  Boaz"  (bo'fiz),  which  he  drew  on  the 
wall  of  his  studio.  The  reapers  and  gleaners  are  real 
peasants,  and  for  that  reason  they  represent  the  scene 
as  well  as  more  archseologically  (ai-  ks  o  I6j'i  kfil  ly)  cor- 
rect figures,  who  have  not  the  intangible  air  of  the  fields 
about  them. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  produced  his  great  picture 
of  the  "Sower,"  It  was  done,  says  Sensier  (sang  sea'),  in 
renientbrance  of  his  old  life  in  Normandy,  when  he  him- 

'  He  had  taken  a  little  peosant'R  house  with  three  Qomin,  low  roams,  vhich 
served  as  studio,  kitchen,  and  bedroom  for  his  wife  and  his  t}iree  children. 
Later,  when  the  chlldreo  jucressed  lo  nine,  the  llttte  house  was  lengthened  by 
two  other  rooms.  A  studio  nos  built  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  Hfllet  added 
it  wash-house  and  a  chlcheii-yotd  in  the  middle  of  a  garden  which  was  leased  to 
him.  lie  had  two  ocoupatlona ;  in  the  monilng  he  dug  or  planted,  sowed  or 
reaped.  After  lunch,  lie  went  into  tho  low,  dark,  cold  room  called  a  studio.  He 
(lid  not  dislike  this  shadowy  nook,  for  there  a  ^roat  deal  of  his  works  were  oom- 
powd,  and  all  ills  poetic  composItionB,  sketches,  drawings.  His  fliM  rlsloD  was 
a  Bible  subject,  "Ruth  and  Booz,"  which  he  drew  on  the  wall  in  oraron.  The; 
were  real  peasants,— a  harveat  scene  where  the  master,  as  in  Oit  Scripture,  fliidl 
a  young  gleaner,  and  leads  her  blushing  to  the  feast  of  the  catiDli7  people, 
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self  used  to  plant  the  grain  which  was  to  bring  those  he 
loved  their  daily  bread.  The  "Sower"  was  exhibited 
and  much  admired  by  the  young  school ;  it  was  seen 
and  admired  by  William  MorrLs  Hunt,  then  a  pupil  of 
Couture,  and  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw, 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Hunt  was  fascinated  by  Millet's  work  and 
by  the  man.  He  bought  as  many  of  his  pictures  as  he 
could,  and  esUiblished  himself  at  Barbizon,  so  as  to  be 
ui'iiv  him. 

Millet  gave  the  young  man  very  little  advice ;  but 
he  taught  him  a  great  deal  for  all  that,  and  became  onc^ 
of  his  dearest  friends  and  the  master  to  whom  he 
owed  tlie  most.  On  the  other  hand.  Hunt  was  of  the 
greatest  usc>  to  Millet  in  finding  purchasei-s  for  his  pict- 
ures ;  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  him  that  America 
possesses  so  mur^h  of  his  work.  It  is  easier,  in  fact,  to 
form  an  idea  (jf  Milh»t  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
I^oston  than  at  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris;  and  it  is  prob- 
ai>le  that  Mr.  Shaw's  collection  of  his  pictures  and  draw- 
ings is  the  finest  which  exists. 

Mr.  Hunt  loved  to  describe  to  his  pupils  the  trancpiil 
(•r)untrv  life  of  Millet,  the  resolute  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  bore  his  poverty  and  supported  his  larg(^ 
family,  the  simple  dignity  he  opposed  to  people*  who  tried 
to  affront  him,  the  songs  which  used  to  be  sung  at  his 
fireside.  He  never  concealed  the  tragic  side  of  the?  whole, 
which  is  so  painfully  evident  in  Sensicr's  "Life  of  Mil- 
let " ;  but  the  Millet  he  desc^ribed  had  more  of  the 
hearty,  uncomplaining  reserve  of  an  Englishman  than 
the  Millet  Sensier  shows  us,  in  passages  of  his  letters, 
written  very  frequently  when  the  writer  was  in  want 
of  money.     That,  indeed,  he  almost  always  was. 

His  beloved  grandmother  died  in  1851.     He  was  too 
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poor  to  go  and  visit  his  mother,  who  waited  two  years 
more  and  then  died,  too.  Her  son  made  the  sketch  at 
this  time  of  the  picture  painted  later,  the  "Old  Tobias 
(lotai'as)  and  his  Wife,  Waiting  for  the  Return  of  their 
Son";  it  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  his  works.  He 
went  back  to  Gruchy  to  as.sist  in  the  division  of  his 
father's  inheritance.  He  only  asked  for  his  great-unele's 
books  and  the  great  oaken  cupboard,  which  had  been  an 
heir-loom.  Next  year,  having  been  remarkably  fortimate, 
he  took  all  his  family  to  Normandy. 

In  1855,  Millet  exhibited  in  the  Universal  Exhibition 
his  "Peasant  Grafting,"  which  met  with  some  success, 
and  was  bought  by  Rousseau,  who  pretended  that  it  was 
a  rich  American  who  had  taken  the  picture.  Rousseau 
was  Millet's  friend,  as  well  as  his  neighbor  at  Barbizon. 
Diaz  (dsath')  and  Barye  (baps'),  too,  loved  to  visit  him 
in  these  days.  This  year  brought  him  good  fortune ; 
during  the  yeara  which  followed  it  he  had  a  very  hanl 
time;  he  was  very  poor;  he  often  suffered  from  illness, 
and  was  constantly  in  debt ;  and  yet  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  was  able  to  paint  his  beautiful  picture  of  the 
"Angelus"  (gn'zhSiQs). 

His  pictures  of  rural  subjects  were  so  full  of  the 
sternness  which  he  saw  in  a  laborer's  life,  that  he  was 
often  supposed  to  be  a  Socialist.*    This  he  was  not,  except 

•  He  ofton  said.  "My  progmmms  la  woFk.  "Thou  Shalt  gnln  thy  bread  In 
the  ewcat  of  thy  brow,'  was  wrttten  centuries  aa».  Immutable  deatltiy,  which 
Dono  may  change  I  What  every  one  ought  to  do  is  to  find  progrone  In  his 
profcBsion ;  to  try  ever  to  do  better,  to  be  strong  and  clever  tn  his  trade,  and 
be  greater  than  his  neighbor  In  talent  and  consoiantlouBnen  in  his  worli.  That 
for  me  U  the  only  path.     The  rest  is  dream  or  oalcnlatlon. 

"In  the  'Woman  Ooing  to  Draw  Water,'  I  tried  to  show  that  she  was  not 
a  water-carrier,  or  even  a  servant,  but  a  womui  golns  to  draw  water  for  the 
house,  for  her  husband  and  children ;  that  she  should  not  Mem  to  be  carrying 
any  greater  or  lees  weight  than  the  buckets  fall ;  that  under  that  soK  of  grtmooe 
which  the  weight  on  her  shouldera  cansea,  and  the  oloalng  of  the  eyes  at  tha  ann- 
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ill  the  broadest  sense;  nor  did  he  consider  his  pictures 
JLS  Slid  and  tragic  as  his  critics  did,  who  had  uncon- 
sciously grown  up  in  the  belief  that  all  subjects  with 
peasants  in  them  must  needs  be  full  of  smiles  and  roses. 
He  only  put  into  them  the  seriousness  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  life.  "This  is  the  animal,"  said  he  of  one  of 
his  pictures  of  laborers,  "who  gets  the  bread  out  of  the 
ground." 

In  1860,  Millet  signed  a  contract  giving  all  the  pict- 
ures and  drawings  he  could  make,  in  thrive  years  to  one 
purchaser.  He  was  to  have  a  thousiind  francs,  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  The  speculation  was  a  good 
one  for  the  dealer,  whoever  he  may  have  been  ;  it  did 
not  turn  out  so  well  for  Millet,  who  owed  his  purc^haser 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  at  the  end  of  this  time. 
However,  it  must  have  given  him  a  certain  amount  of 
temporary  tranquillity.  In  1862,  among  other  pictures, 
he  painted  that  "Man  Resting  on  a  Hoe/'  which  was 
considered  altogether  too  tragic  and  sinister,  and  horrified 
the  critics.* 


li^ht,  one  should  see  a  kind  of  homely  goodness.  I  hav<«  avoided  (;i«  I  always  do 
with  horror)  any  thing  that  can  verge  on  thc3  sentimenUil.  I  wanted  htr  to  do 
her  work  good-naturedly  and  simply,  without  thinking  any  thing  alK)ut  it,— jus  if 
it  were  a  part  of  her  daily  labor,— the  habit  of  her  life.  I  wanted  to  show  the 
roolness  of  the  well,  and  meant  that  its  antique  form  should  suggest  that  many 
before  her  had  come  there  to  draw  water." 

•  "The  gossip  about  my  *  Man  with  a  Hoe'  seems  to  me  all  very  Btninge.  and 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  letting  mo  know  it,  as  it  furnishes  me  with  another 
oi)pr>rtunity  to  wonder  at  the  ideas  which  i^eoplo  attribute  to  iw. 

"Is  it  impoesible  to  admit  that  one  can  have  some  sort  of  an  uUn  in  wcin;,' 
a  man  devoted  to  gaining  his  bread  by  the  sw^eat  of  his  brow?  Some  t«'ll  me  that 
I  deny  the  charms  of  the  country,  I  find  much  more  than  charms.— I  tind  infinite 
glories.  I  see  as  well  as  they  do  the  little  flowers  of  which  Christ  said  that  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  thest*.  I  see  the  halos  of  dande- 
lions, and  the  sun  also  which  spreads  out  beyond  the  world  its  glory  in  th<'  cloudi=<. 
But  I  see  as  weU,  in  the  plain,  the  steaming  horses  at  work,  and  in  a  nn'ky  place 
a  man,  all  worn  out,  who  tries  to  straighten  himself  a  moment  and  breathe.  The 
drama  is  eurrounded  by  beauty. 
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He  took  great  pleasure  in  planning  some  illustrations 
for  Theocritus  (theok'ri  ids);  but  nobody  dared  to  pub- 
lish them.  A  plan  which  went  more  smoothly  was  an 
order  for  four  large  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  a  fine 
dining-room.  The  paintings  were  to  represent  the  four 
seasons.  Millet  took  pains  to  see  the  decorative  paint- 
ings at  Fontainbleau  by  Rosso  (ros  so')  and  Primaticcio 
(prs  ma  tfii'cho),  whom  he  admired  in  spite  of  their 
belonging  to  a  decadent  age.  '■  But  he  made  little  use," 
says  M.  Paul  Manz  (mams),  "of  their  extravagant  leis- 
sons,"  ♦  ♦  *  The  Spring  and  Summer,  eight  feet 
by  four,  were  set  into  the  wood-work.  Autumn,  into  the 
ceiling.  Winter,  a  little  smaller  than  the  others,  was 
fixed  in  the  chimney-piece. 

In  the  Salon  of  IfSlii,  Millet  showed  a  shepherdess, 
which  was  very  successful,  and  some  peasants  carrying 
home  a  young  calf,  which  provoked  a  great  deal  of 
ridicule. 

In  1866,  he  went  to  Greville  (gravel')  to  take  leave 
of  a  dear  older  .sister,  who  wa-s  at  the  point  of  death. 
This  year  he  went  to  Vichy  (vfeh'e)  with  his  wife,  and 
was  niuch  pleased  with  the  country. 

In  1867,  there  was  another  Universal  Exhibition.  A 
number  of  Millet's  pictures  were  shown,  and  he  next 
year  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  At  the 
distribution  of  medals,  the  name  of  Millet  brought  such  a 
burst  of  applause  tliat  the  Council  and  its  President  were 
somewhat  confused ;  at  their  confusion,  the  applause 
red  (Rib  led. 

"  It  IB  not  my  invention.  This  'cry  of  the  Rround'  lias  be«n  heord  ainoo  Iodk 
oco.  My  oritJca  are  nton  of  taato  and  education,  but  I  can  not  pat  raj'seir  In  their 
shoos :  and  as  I  have  never  seen  sny  thing  but  flelda  ever  since  I  was  bom,  I  try 
to  say,  as  beat  I  can,  what  I  saw  and  felt  when  I  was  at  woik.  Tliaae  "fibo  mat 
to  do  better,  have,  I  am  sure,  fall  chance." 
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Millet's  success  had  come ;  but  it  came  late.  A  few 
>ther  pleasant  events  occurred  at  this  time.  Millet  madci 
I  run  through  Alsace  (ai  sfis')  into  Switzerland,  and  in 
.870,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  Salon, 
ixth  on  a  list  of  eighteen.  But  his  later  life  was  sad- 
lened  by  the  war,  which  banished  him  from  Barbizon 
or  a  time,  and  by  his  failing  health,  which,  now  that 
orders  came  fast,  made  work  difficult. 

Early  hardships  and  a  life  devoted  to  sedentary  work 
^ere  breaking  down  his  vigorous  constitution.  An  order 
ame  from  the  Government  in  1874  for  the  decoration 
•f  the  chapel  of  Sainte  Genevieve  (s&nt  zh6n  vt6v'),  in  the 
^antheon  (pfin  thfi'  on). 

He  was  delighted  with  the  task,  and  began  to  make 
ut  the  plan  of  his  composition,  but  it  was  too  late. 
'hat  summer  and  autumn  he  grew  worse.* 

In  the  first  days  of  1875,  Millet  was  sleeping  between 
wo   attacks  of  fever.     He  was   suddenly   awakened ;    a 


•  Tho  autumn  was  sad.  In  November,  Millet  was  already  very  weak,  but 
ill  ho  worked.  He  finished  his  "Priory,"  which  he  sent  to  Amoric^a.  Ho 
loi^^ht  over  his  decorations  for  Sainte  Oenevieve,  and  approved  them.  He 
cetchcii  out  the  "Sewing  Lesson,"  a  quiet  rustic  scene,  in  which,  as  usual,  ho 
irows  on  daily  labor  a  poetic  charm,  and  in  which  an  oi)on  window  shows  a 
ardon  full  of  greenery. 

In  tho  month  of  December,  the  fever  became  more  frequent,  with  intervals 
f  d<dirium,  followed  by  long  prostration.  Here  and  there  ho  had  dayH  of  calm, 
I  wliich  he  was  conscious  of  his  state.  He  made  his  last  nMiuests,  talk(>d  a  ^oat 
T*al  U>  his  children,  begged  his  family  to  keep  together,  and  said,  with  a  touch- 
it?  melancholy,  that  his  life  was  closing  too  soon,  that  he  died  just  as  he  began 
►  t^tt'  cloarly  into  nature  and  art. 

Sometimes  he  regained  a  little  serenity,  and  believed,  or  pretended  to  l)elieve, 
1  a  pcjssible  recovery.  He  asked  to  have  "  Redgauntlet.,"  which  he  haxl  once 
ke<l,  re-read  to  him.  But  Millet  could  not  again  feel  tho  pleasure  that  the  book 
ad  inspired  in  his  youth. 

At  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  bed  and  did  not  rise  again. 

[These  notes  are  taken  from  Sensier's  "  Life  of  Millet,"  in  the  cxccllen* 
ranslation  and  condensation  by  Helena  de  Kay,  published  by  James  Tl. 
>sgood  A  Co.  The  prnwngee  in  quotation  marks  are  extracts  from  Millet's  own 
lotee  or  letters.] 
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stag  had  taken  rufiige  in  a  garden  close  by,  and  the 
hunters  and  dogs  were  close  upon  it.  Millet  was  struck 
by  the  event.    "  It  is  an  omen,"  said  he. 

He  only  lived  a  few  days  after;  he  died  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1876. 


T 


BASTIEN-LEPAQE. 

184»-1884. 

SOMEBODY  asked,  the  other  day,  what  had  become  of 
the  great  French  painters.  *  When  I  go  to  the  Lux- 
embourg (luks  6ng  bcR>r')  Museum,'  said  he,  *  every  thing 
is  changed,  and  much  for  the  worse.  Where  is  the  noble 
motive  and  feeUng  I  used  to  admire  there  ten  years  ago  ? 
The  pictures  I  loved  have  been  carried  to  the  Louvre,  and 
no  more  have  come  to  take  their  places.  Millet's  (me  yaz') 
work,  to  be  sure,  is  there ;  but  Millet  is  dead  and  gone. 
Where  is  there  an  artist  like  him  in  France  to-day? 
Where  are  the  great  artists  now  ? ' 

"The  painter  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed 
*  *  *  thought  *  *  *  that  his  best  answer  was  not 
in  words,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  a  young  artist  who 
only  left  us  a  few  months  ago.  Bastien-Lepage's  (bast  ySn' 
ish  pfizh'z)  work  is  so  full,  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  our  time, 
but  of  that  strange  elusive  fire  which  we  call  life,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  is  dead.  He  could  not  believe  it, 
they  say,  when  death  was  coming ;  his  friends  could  not 
believe  it  either,  though  they  knew  he  was  under  sen- 
tence, so  strong  were  the  will  and  vitality  which  had 
kept  him  alive  for  his  thirty-six  years.  But  all  that  is 
over  now,  and  the  man  who  has  influenced  French  art 
as  few  of  his  contemporaries  have  influenced  it,  has  left 
it  to  take  care  of  itself.  *  *  *  It  is  certain  that  those 
persons  who  admired  him  while  he  lived, — and  they  were 
many, — ewimire  him  far  more  now  that  they  have  had 
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the  opportunity  to  see,  placed  together,  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  of  his  short  and  most  laborious  life." 

It  was  not  merely  the  strength  of  his  artistic  per- 
sonality which  gave  the  young  master  this  power  over 
his  contemporaries, — it  was  the  fact  that  his  work  and 
his  influence  expressed  many  of  the  best  tendencies 
which  essentially  belong  to  our  time.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  sincere,  earnest,  and  gifted  young  painters  in 
Paris  to-day  whose  work  bears  bi:t  little  resemblance  to 
Bastien-Lepage's,  The  necessary  individuality  of  every 
original  nature  i.s  strong  in  our  time,  as  in  every  time. 
But  setting  the  point  of  transcendent  genitis  out  of 
the  question,  the  main  conditions  of  his  artistic  devel- 
opment are  the  main  conditions  of  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  typical  promising  French  painter  of  the 
day.  He  is  not  the  only  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  he  came  to  Paris  to  learn  his  trade, — that  he  was 
taught,  as  far  as  direct  instruction  goes,  by  a  master 
whose  sympathies  looked  rather  backward  than  forward, 
a  so-called  classicist  or  adherent  to  the  old  rules  beloved 
by  the  Institute,  a  draughtsman  rather  than  a  painter, — 
that  his  inspiration  came  from  very  different  sources, 
from  Millet,  Corot  (kOrO'),  and  even  the  heretical  Manet 
(mfi  na')  among  the  motlerns,  and  from  very  unconven- 
tional painters  among  the  ancients,*  and  that  from  this 

*  Chance  bmuphC  tia  lurnen  oach  other  at  tho  Louvre  (M^'dt).  and  we  once 
moro  bc^n  to  talk  aa  wc  nalkoi].  The  portrails  by  Clouet  tkidSn*)  and  th«  worls 
of  primitivo  painters  occupiehI  ub  tor  a  loriu  hour,  Uion  the  Good  Samaritan  ot 
'EtembrHndt  frlm' brdn/}.  that  tnithful  episode  of  country  life  on  a  legendary  anb- 
ject  captivaWd  us.  What  rovu.hpd  Eaatlen-Ijcpago  with  Ciouet,  was  tho  eearch 
for  expression  by  intensity  of  drawlns;  what  entirely  cnptivated  hlra  with  tho 
primitive  men.  was  their  minute  core  to  nasoclate  the  little  thinsa  Ot  natura  with 
the  STcat  eccnea  of  humanity,  to  bow  the  piith  of  the  virttine  and  mortrn  with  a 
few  wild.flowere,  to  make  a  place  in  their  simple  pictures  for  the  fam. 
to  begin  every  thing,  above  all,  on  tho  human  side. 

The  Qood  Samaritan,  of  Bembrandt,  drew  trom  Mm  ttteee  im 
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education  of  extremes,  taught  one  thing  in  school,  anothiT 
thing  outside  it,  he  formed  for  himself  a  set  of  ambi- 
tions quite  different  from  those  current  ton  years  before. 
All  this  may  be  said  of  many  a  young  Parisian,  French 
or  foreigner.  But  few  of  them  made  so  much  of  such  a 
Hfe  as  has  Jules  (zhai)  Bastien-Lepage. 

He  was  born,  in  1848,  at  Damvillers  (d6mvfiya'),  a 
little  town  in  Lorraine  (lorran').  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  pasture-lands,  in  a  valley  with  great  woods  above  it ; 
it  was  once  a  fortified  town,  and  its  old  moat  is  changed 
into  orchards.  "From  the  green  foliage,  you  see,  from  a 
distance,  the  red-brown  roofs  emerging;  you  walk  through 
delightfully  green  fields,  you  cross  the  Tinte  (t^nt),  that 
pretty  brook  which  keeps  all  the  gardens  about  it  fresh  ; 


the  way  to  treat  Biblical  or  historical  siibjoota.  T^t  us  merely  refer  thoin  to 
what  we  sec  every  day.  A  traveler  has  bwn  picked  up,  half  dead,  fn)ni  a  heap 
of  stones ;  ho  is  taken  to  the  farm  near  by,  where  the;  maHt^T  is  not  (juite  miro 
about  taking  him  in.  The  servants  run  up;  the  woun<led  man,  still  faintiii^j,  is 
I>r>into<l  out,— 'Quick,  quick,  we  must  brin^  the  poor  fellow  in,  we  must  take  ean» 
of  him  ;  he's  in  pain.^  The  mule  stands  quiet,  without  stirring,  the  kihkI  ereatun? : 
There  must  be  a  dope  behind  the  wall.  That's  what  il  is,  the  (}(kx1  Samiiritiin.  •  ♦  ♦  " 
On  another  occasion,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  artist  Ki>oke  of  somr  <»f  the 
painters  of  the  pr<Mjent  school  whom  he  preferrtKl.  "Afanet,"  he  said,  "has  the 
color  of  life;  it  was  a  picture  of  his,  a  white  woman  <»n  a  j,'r<'cn  Ixmeh,  whieh 
really  gave  me  my  first  impression  of  painting  at  Paris.  Faiitin  T^itour  ij'<in  f»in' 
I'l  (^^')  carries  you  into  the  homes  of  his  nifxlels ;  yuu  are  ready  to  ]>elieve  y«ni 
bt^long  to  the  family  of  the  people  ho  jxiints.  Cornt  gives  you  s^nnt'thiiig  to 
breathe,  but  there  is  more  air  in  his  work  than  cjirth,  i-oeks,  or  tn»es.  lie  is 
dreaming  of  the  country  while  he  is  painting  it.  Daubigny  {dnft^n  yi')  is  afraid  <>f 
nothing;  he  paints  better  than  anyb<Kly  the  green  fields,  the  iM-autiful  fltlds 
where  every  thing  grows;  ho  adores  flowing  water,  tlic  setting  sun,  the  risin;; 
moon  ;  only  unlike  (^orot,  he  does  not  always  dream  «'ri«»ugh."  As  he  int<'rrupt«d 
himself  at  this  point,  T  brought  forwanl  Courlxt  (AYj?>r /^7'),  whom  ho  had  forgotf.  ji, 
and  I  have  still  in  my  oars  the  hasty  accent  of  his  reply.  "Conrbet  !"  he  ericd  ; 
*'you  are  right  to  admire  him.  I  have  only  seen,  unfortmiately,  liis  'Burial  .it 
Omans'  {6r  nSng^  in  a  bad  reproduction,  hut  the  group  of  weepim;  women  is  {il)ove 
ever>'  thing.  That's  the  absolute  truth,  the  truth  of  grief,  a  truth  we  feel.  Tlic 
emotion  you  take  in  from  such  a  sight  makes  you  forever  <letest  aeademicMl 
paintings.  Nothing  is  durable,  eternal,  eternally  touching,  hut  the  sincere 
expreflsion  of  the  conditions  of  life y— Biography  by  Fourcaud  itr^flxed  to  the  Catalof/ut 
qf  Ou  ExhUfUion  qf  the  Works  qf  Bastien-Lepage. 
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you  art;  at  the  ontrance  of  tlie  village.  Follow  the  street ; 
hore  is  a  spacious  and  cheerful  house,  a  home,  showing 
ease,  not  wealth."  This  was  the  home  of  Bastien-Lepage.* 
His  parents,  simple  and  upright  people,  brought  him 
up  simply  and  uprightly.  His  father  loved  to  draw,  and 
drew  agreeably,  without  having  taken  lessons,  and  he 
taught  his  son.  When  the  time  had  come  for  sending 
him  to  what  is  called,  in  France,  a  college, — something 
combining  what  we  call  a  college  and  a  high-school, — 
he  was  placed  at  Verdun  (vgrdd&n'),  where  he  was  under 
uo  artistic  influence  but  that  of  the  school  drawing- 
master.  This  teacher  was  astonished  at  his  sketches. 
His  father  had  merely  taught  him  to  try  to  represent 
what  he  saw,  without  regard  to  theories  or  traditions; 
and  bis  work  must  have  bad  more  originality  than  is 
usual  among  clever  young  men.  The  drawing-masU-r 
advised  him  to  become  a  painter ;  the  advice  pleased  the 
boy,  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters, 
he  went  up  to  Paria  His  family  did  not  disapprove  of 
his  choice,  but  they  were  not  aVjle  to  give  him  much 
money  to  live  on,  so  he  entered,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Post-office  Department  and  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts 
(a  k6i'  da  bo  zflK).  He  went  to  his  office  every  morning 
at  four  o'clock,  and  went  later  to  the  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  where  he  had  entered  the  atelier  (ansa')  of  Mon- 

*  Ab  far  back  aa  he  can  i'«co1lect,  he  perceiTw  in  hla  momory,  only  barvesteiB 
Hriittered  amonit  (ho  stubble;  vlntugers  Bburing  Che  rowiof  vlnee;  moirera  aheai^ 
iii^I  thi'  wiiiiiy  meudowa;  shepherdeases  Bhcltering  tbemaelvea  under  the  trees 
fniiii  Ihv  buniiriK  rays  ot  noon  ;  ahephcnlB  Hhivsring  in  winter  In  the  folda  ol  their 
niKuol  L'loaks ;  peddlers  etridln(c  acniHB  the  plain  soaked  by  the  storm ;  women 
waahini;;  Bratterina  their  laufchtor  under  the  flowery  April  apple-trees  antl  beatinii 
the  blue  water  bravely.  Every  thing  hae  struek  him;  an  ill-lookins  beggAT  who 
has  stopped,  one  day,  near  his  father's  house;  a  pasBsr-by  who  baa  trampled 
down  tlii<  inven  meadow,  tracing  a  vogue  path  In  the  grasB;  a  sickly  little  ffirl 
keeping  a  cow  ;  a  lire  which  has  broken  out  In  the  middle  ot  the  nistit,  and  Which 
haH  suddenly  sent  the  whole  villase  into  the  stn 
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sieiir  Cabanel  (m6  seer'  ka  ba  n&V),  who  had  also  been  the 
master  of  Henri  Regnault  (6ng  re'  ran  yc>')  and  other  re- 
markable painters.  He  has  been  called  "A  master  of 
masters,  but  no  master  himself."  His  work  bears  little^ 
resemblance  to  that  of  his  distinguished  pupils;  he  still 
teaches  at  the  school,  and  is  much  beloved  and  admired  as 
a  professor;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is  the 
best  representative  of  his  type,  the  classical  painter  who 
is  better  at  teaching  than  painting. 

Bastien-Lepage's  health  broke  down  under  his  double 
work,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  Post-office.  During  the 
war  he  enlisted,  like  most  of  his  professional  brothers, 
and  entered  a  company  of  Francs  tireurs  (fr6ng  te  rar'). 
At  the  unhappy  end  of  the  war,  he  went  back  to  Dam- 
villem,  sick  and  dispirited.  His  stay  at  home  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  long  one;  in  1875,  we  find 
him  still  at  the  6cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  competed  that 
year  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  (pre  d6h  rom).  One  of  his 
acquaintances  asked  him  if  he  cared  very  much  to  win 
it.  "  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  he.  *'  If  I  want  it, 
it  is  for  my  people,  who  have  made  every  possible  sac- 
rifice for  me,  and  whose  pride  would  be  flattered.  On 
their  account,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  compete  two 
more  times,  but  if  I  don't  succeed  I  shall  give  up  the 
game."  His  friend  talked  of  his  school  successes,  and 
some  interesting  work  he  had  done  outside  the  school. 
*' No,"  said  he,  "I  am  sometimes  complimented  about  my 
painting,  but  I  am  not  yet  where  I  wish  to  be.  I  don't 
want  to  make  approximations."  **  And  what  do  you  want 
to  do?"  said  his  friend.  "  Nothing  is  good  but  the  truth," 
said  Bastien,  without  hesitation.  "  We  must  paint  what 
we  know  and  what  we  love.  I  come  from  a  village  in 
Ix)rraine ;  I  shall  paint  first,  the  country-people  and  the 
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landscape  of  my  country,  as  they  are.  I  shall  paint  a 
Joan  (jo  fin')  of  Arc  (firk),  too — a  real  Joan  of  Arc,  belong- 
ing to  our  own  home  and  not  to  my  studio.  Later,  when 
I  have  observed  the  Parisians  enough,  I  shall  .see  what  I 
can  do  in  Paris  subjects,  hut  much  later.  My  fellow- 
students  think  well  of  my  portraits;  I  am  proud  of  that, 
for  I  think  every  thing  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  portrait, 
even  a  tree — even  a  piece  of  still-life.  You  never  find 
two  things  exactly  alike;  talent  consists  in  making  out 
and  giving  to  each  what  is  peculiar  to  it.  That's  all  my 
theory." 

At  this  time  he  had  already  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
(sS  long').  He  exhibited  his  first  important  pictures  in 
that  of  1873  and  that  of  1874.  His  first  picture  has 
been  called  "a  sort  of  modern  version  from  Watteau" 
(vfii  to').  In  his  second  Salon,  he  exhibited  another  pict- 
ure, "  The  Spring  Song,"  also  "  pitched  on  a  light  gay  key, 
both  of  color  and  sentiment."  But  in  the  same  Salon, 
an  out-door  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  whole  life,  showed  much  better  what  his  peculiar 
genius  was  to  he.  This  portrait  we  know,  as  soon  as  we 
see  it,  to  be  by  Bastien-Lepage. 

When  he  painted  hi.s  picture  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  it 
was  another  entirely  original  painting,  "His  angel  and 
his  fsliepherds  are  wonderfully  unlike  the  properly  aca- 
demical angel  and  shepherds  he  was  expected  to  pro- 
duce. •  *  *  Tlie  color  is  charming,  the  picture  beau- 
tiful, and  full  of  feeling."*    Like  Watteau,  a  hundred  and 

*  The  aneol  in  neither  strnntje  enough  nor  superhuman  enough  to  frighten 
Ihd  Binipki  |>coplo  to  wtiom  he  is  sent,  but  they  know  he  Is  an  angel,  for  there  ia 
the  golden  glory  round  hia  head,— real  gold  thin  tlmo, — and  his  goldan  belt,  and 
his  Kfeat  wings,  or  rather  Arr  wings,  for  there  la  Bomothing  extremely  feminine 
in  the  typo.  She  ia  pointing  over  her  shoulder  to  Bethlehem,  with  a  thoroughly 
sliiiplo  and  human  eestnro,  while  the  shepherds,  who  are  overjoyed  at  the  news, 
ail'  ua  niiigh  and  shuggy  oa  their  own  ehsep  Ao^.—Ltller  In  Boilm  TrOMUr. 
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fifty  years  before,  Bastien  took  the  second  prize,  not  the 
fii-st.  The  day  after  the  award,  says  M.  de  Fourcaiid 
irc5^r  ko'),  a  pahn  was  found,  fastened  to  the  frame  by 
two  or  three  of  his  competitors.* 

He  tried  again  next  year,  but  with  even  less  success. 
His  picture,  "Priam  (prrftm)  at  the  Feet  of  Achilles" 
(a  kiiMez),  was  again  beautiful  and  touching,  but  not  at 
all  academical.  He  now  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  his 
own  country,  and  to  hard  work  there.  This  year,  beside 
ii  number  of  other  Damvillers  subjects,  he  made  two 
sketches  for  Les  Foina  (la  fwftn'),  or  Hay-makiiig,f  which 

•  Various  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  unauthorized  honors  paid  to  this 
picture ;  we  have  griven  M.  de  Pourcaud's  in  the  text ;  h\xt  we  a<ld  tliis  extract 
from  the  New  York  Ti-ibune^  which,  beside  giving  a  different  account,  otitis  various 
int<*re8ting  particulars:  "  ♦  •  ♦  His  picture  was  the  favorite  with  artists, 
but  the  jury  refused  it  on  a  technicality.  Their  reason  was  tliat  the  appoamnce 
t<)  the  shepherds  was  'as  they  watched  their  flocks  by  night,'  and  Bostien-I/epage 
had  represented  the  scene  as  if  late  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  Salon  dot>rs 
were  oi>ened,  Bastien-Lepoge's  friends  crowded  in  only  to  find  that  the  Prix  de 
R<^ine  had  been  awarded  to  Comerre  (1:5  »k7rO.  As  they  gatheretl  diwippointed 
iijund  the  Shepherds,  Mr.  Weir  {wh')  placed  a  sprig  of  laurel  on  the  frame. 
Sud«ienly,  Sarah  Bernhardt  stalked  through  the  crowd  of  artists,  amateurs,  and 
<Titi<H.  Pausing  dramatically,  her  eyes  ran  over  the  Sheplierds  and  foil  upon  the 
sprig  of  laurel.  Pointing  to  it  with  a  sweeping  gesture,  she  exclaimeci,  '  Cest  bim 
jdacS  M  It  is  well  placed). 

"That  night  Bastien -Lepage  and  Comerre,  with  theii*  partisans,  were  assem- 
bled in  the  restaurant  of  Mdlle.  Anna  (mAdmwqzfl'  dn'nd).  Koger  partisans 
talke<l  loudly  of  the  two  pictures  which  had  led  the  competition  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  All  around  the  room  hung  imintings  by  various  artists,  and  the  pictures 
]»y  men  who  had  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  post  years  were  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  laurel.  Late  in  the  evening,  a  young  American  ai-tist  rose  from  his  scat  at 
Ba.stien-Lepage*8  table,  and  waving  a  laurel  wrejith,  <.'xclaimcd  that  he  would 
rrov^Ti  the  picture  of  the  man  to  whom  the  artists  had  awanled  the  Prix  do 
Ri.nie.  Instantly  his  comrades  raised  him  on  their  flhouldors.  C'onierrc's  friends 
hprung  up  to  prevent  them,  but  the  American  was  bonio  aloft  across  the  nx)ni 
thrrnigh  the  broken  ranks  of  Comerre 's  x>artisans.  and  ci-owned  with  his  laurel 
wreJith  Basticn-I^poge^s  picture,  Jeuncsse  Doro"  (zhH /i?f,'  donV). 

t  In  a  hay-fleld,  of  the  peculiar  gray-green  which  belongs  to  nothing  but  the 
new-mown  hay,  two  people  who  have  been  working  hard  all  day  <iro  taking  their 
n'X>ning.  The  man  is  fast  asleep  in  the  heat;  he  lies  flat  on  his  back,  with  his 
hands  [lying]  on  his  cheet  like  a  child,  and  his  old  hat  pulletl  over  his  eyes.  The 
woman  is  too  tired  for  sleeping.  She  is  sitting  up  with  her  empty  hands  on  her 
lap,  staring  before  her.     Just  what  her  wide-open  eyes  mean  is  a  question  which 
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waa  to  appear  in  the  Salon  of  1878,  and  which  was  his 
first  large  picture.  This  painting,  though  there  is  mucli 
human  interest  in  it,  and  though  the  figures  are  Ufe-size, 
is  treated  from  the  landscape-painter's  point  of  view.  It 
has  "the  true,  airy,  open  effect  of  out-of-doors."  It  is 
for  this  effect  that  many  of  the  painters  of  to-day 
are  trying  hard.  Bastieii-Ijepagi;  brought  to  the  effort 
the  result  of  the  years  pas.sed  in  the  arduous  study  of 
that  most  elusive  .subject,  the  human  figure ;  he  brought, 
also,  a  remarkable  and  unique  power  as  a  draughtsman. 
He  took  as  much  pains  with  landscape  as  if  he  had 
been  painting  the  figure, — he  paid  as  much  attention  to 
color  and  liglit  in  his  figures  as  if  he  had  been  painting 
landscape.  He  could  not  content  himself,  in  a  subject 
involving  figures  out-of-doors,  with  the  old  fashion  of 
painting  them  in  a  studio,  and  then  adding  a  suitable 
background  to  them.  People  out-of-doors  did  not  look 
to  him  like  models  posing  under  a  north  window.  He  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  leaders  among  those  painters  whom 
the  French  call  the  Pk'in-airistes  (pian-ar  isi'),  or  open- 
air  men ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  his  work  \ 
t«aches,  is  that  a  man  may  be  a  Pleiiv-airtate  with  all 
his  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  consummate  draughts- 
man. The  fault,  if  there  be  a  fault,  in  his  great  pictures 
is,  in  fact,  an  excess  of  attention  to  the  delicate  detail 
of  nature.  "If  he  is  in  fault,"  says  one  of  his  reviewers, 
"it  is  the  noble  fault  of  over-sincerity  and  over-work." 

In  1879  he  exhibited  his  "Potato-Gatherers,"  another 
large  open-air  subject ;  he  .showed,  at  the  same  time,  his 

has  heon  much  dlaoaasedi  It  Is  posslblo  that  it  Bastien-Lepage  had  been  Bora  of 
it  ha  might  have  found  theiu  lees  iotereating  to  paint.  The  nearer  Ogote  Is  of 
the  sim  of  life ;  the  drawing  and  paJntins  nre  beautiful,  and  pushed  here  and 
there  to  an  amazing  aharm  uF  execution.  The  hands  of  the  young  woniAQ  are,  to 
a  painter,  a  leeson  never  to  Ijc  forgotten.— 
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wonderful  little  portrait  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  (b^rnhfirf).* 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  portraitists  of  our  time,  per- 
liaps  the  greatest;  his  portraits  were  frequently  small  in 
size,  but  full  of  character  and  often  of  grandeui*. 

In  1880,  he  exhibited  his  picture  on  which  he  had  so 
long  been  meditating, — the  **  Joan  of  Arc  Listening  to  th(* 
Voices."  t  This  picture,  the  most  important  the  artist 
ever  painted,  is  also  the  best  known  in  America.      It  is 


•  In  the  year  that  he  exhibits  "The  Hayinp,"  he  paints  another  out-door  pict- 
ure, "The  Potato^Jatherere,"  which  appears  in  the  Salon  of  the  next  year,  anil 
uiiich  also  causes  much  excitement  and  much  favorable  and  unfavorable  criticism. 
Sr>me  people  prefer  it  to  its  predecessor.  There  is  the  siima  exact  rendering:  of 
the  outdoor  look  of  things,  the  same  obstinate  fidelity  in  the  rendering  of  cer- 
tain details,  and  there  Is  a  beautiful  autunmal  scale  of  color ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  real 
October  field  at  Damvillers  at  which  we  are  lookinj?,  and  these  arc  two  real  coun 
tr> -women  we  are  looking  at,  but  the  picture  is  not  so  affecting  as  *'The  UayinK." 

At  the  same  time  that  he  exhibited  this  picture,  he  exhibited  his  little  ix)r- 
trait  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  no  iK-ttcr  choice  could  have  been  made  to  show 
the  astonishing  range  of  his  talent.  The  portrait  has  been  de8cribe<l  many  times, 
but  no  des<!ription  and  no  repro<luction  does  justice  to  its  anuizing  delicacy  ol' 
execution,  its  wonderful  expression,  and  the  strangeness  of  Its  wliolc  elTect.  N(j 
two  types  of  character  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  plain  country-woman  with 
the  sack  of  potatoes,  and  the  delicate  Pythoness  {pVfi' onPn)  in  wliite,  in  whom 
are  centered  all  the  subtleties  of  the  Paris  in  which  she  lives.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  to  a  close  observer  the  artist  seems  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with  one  t.N'pe 
than  with  the  other.— Correiqx>iultnc*>.  of  Romton  TravtUr. 

t  It  is  only  proper  to  make  two  observations  in  regartl  to  this  picture,  wliich 
would  scarcely  occur  to  the  most  enlightened  American  critic  who  was  not  famil- 
iar either  with  European  scenery  or  with  the  other  works  of  Bastien-Lepa^'e. 
Its  eflTeot  is  that  of  an  overcast  day,  vnth  cold  light  falling  from  a  cloudy  sky 
Ufjon  vegetation  of  a  much  bluer  green  than  is  ours  in  America.  Any  clear-sigh te<l 
American,  coming  upon  this  picture  from  our  hot,  n<H)nday  sun,  shining  upon 
the  warm  yellow-green  vegetation  which  we  const^mtly  sect  during  the  sunmier,  is 
naturally  shocked  by  the  contrast.  lie  easily  falls  into  the  idea  that  the  artist 
has  adop»ted  a  conventional  manner  of  painting,  none  the  less  false  for  Ix'iim 
new  and  unusual.  The  fact  is  that  a  very  short  stay  in  Northern  Prance,  wh<>n» 
it  is  usually  considered  imprudent  to  undertake  any  important  picture  under  an 
effect  of  sun,  there  are  so  few  sunny  dajT?,  would  familiarize  us  with  Bastien'^ 
cold  effect. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  effect  he  could  paint,  either.  The  peculiar 
range  of  color  of  a  hAy-fleld,  the  brilliancy  of  autumn,  and  the  delicate  harmony 
of  a  winter  landscape,  are  equally  familiar  to  him.  He  can  paint  twilight,  or  the 
effect  of  a  fire  at  night.  His  power  as  a  colorist  has  been  dispute^l,  but  the 
charge  of  conventional  color,  at  least,  is  most  evidently  an  undeserved  one. 
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one  of  the  finest, — the  head  of  Joan  is  certainly  above  sll 
praise, — and  yet  on  returning  to  it  from  a  visit  to  Prance 
and  to  tlie  exhibition  of  pictures  held  after  his  death, 
admirers  of  his  geniu-s  have  thought  that  thLs  was  not 
his  last  work,  "  not  the  best  he  could  do,  even  during  the 
few  years  of  his  Hfe  wliioh  were  to  follow, — not  so  fine 
as  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer."  He  had  always  been  particularly  anxious  to  rep- 
resent Joan  a-s  listening  to  the  voices, — he  had  even 
meant  to  represent  her  on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  painted  wooden 
images  which  resembled  those  she  would  have  seen  there, 
and  it  is  the  faint  shapes  of  those  images,  not  of  the 
glorified  saints  themselves,  which  hover  among  her  gar- 
den branches.  The  pictui'e,  says  Pourcaud,  was  not  so 
well  received  as  the  two  preceding  subjects.  Baatien  was 
made  uneasy  by  this,  but  after  two  or  three  uncomfort- 
able weeks,  he  went  back  to  work  at  Damvillers. 

"I  have  had  to  complain  seriously  of  no  one  since  I 
came  to  Paris,"  said  he  at  this  time.  "And  I  owe  much 
gratitude  to  many  men  who  owed  me  nothing  and  have 
given  me  much.  I  learned  my  trade  at  the  school,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  forget  it;  but,  really,  I  did  not  learn 
iTiy  art  there.  *  *  *  When  I  came  from  my  village,  I 
knew  nothing  al>out  any  thing,  but  at  least  I  did  not 
suspect  the  existence  of  that  heap  of  formulas  they  lead 
you  astray  with.  You  want  to  paint  what  is;  you  are 
invited  to  paint  the  unknown  Ideal ;  that  ia,  to  imitate 
the  old  pictures,  more  or  less.  I  have  daubed  in  my 
time  sketches  of  gods,  of  goddesses,  of  Greeks,  of  Romans 
whom  I  knew  nothing  about,  whom  I  did  not  undei^ 
stand,  and  for  whom  I  did  not  care ;  I  repeated  to  my- 
self that  perhaps  that  was  Great  Art,  and  now  I  some- 
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times  ask  myself  if  nothing  of  this  education  has  remained 
in  me.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  one  can 
only  paint  every-day  scenes ;  but,  if  people  paint  the 
scenes  of  past  times,  it  is  the  least  they  can  do  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a  thoroughly  human  way,  with  some  con- 
formity to  w^hat  they  have  seen  around  them.  *  *  *  it 
w^ould  be  simply  to  teach  you  to  use  the  brushes  and 
palette    without    talking   to    you    about    Mic-hael    Angelo 

(mrkS^l  an'j6  16),  Raphael  (rSra^D,  Murillo  (mc5b  re'lyO), 
or  Domcnichino  (do  m6n  e  kg' nO).  You  would  go  back 
to  your  own  home,  to  Brittany  (brlt'tanl),  or  to  Gascony 
(gSs' k<!>  n^),  to  Lorraine  or  to  Normandy;  you  would 
paint,  calmly,  the  portrait  of  your  own  part  of  the  w^orld, 
and  when  some  morning,  after  reading  something,  you 
w^anted  to  i)aint  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  Priam  at  the  feet 
of  Achilles,  or  any  thing  like  that,  you  would  imagine 
the  s(.^ene  in  your  own  way,  without  picture-gallery  remi- 
niscences, in  a  setting  of  thc^  neighboring  coinitry,  with 
the  models  you  ('ould  get,  as  if  the  old  dnuna  had  hap- 
pened yesterday."  This  was  his  plan  of  work,  and  very 
(■onscientiously  he  carried  it  out. 

In  1881  he  exhibited  his  "Beggar,"  the  next  year  his 
"Father  Jacques"  (zhak),  both  of  them  large  pic^tures  of 
old  men.  The  "Beggar"  is  a  shifty  old  French  trani[), 
waiting  at  a  half-open  door,  through  which  you  can  set* 
the  kind  people  he  imposes  upon.  The  "  Father  Jaccpies," 
which  he  once  meant  to  call  "An  Honest  Man,"  is  a 
good  old  man  coming  home  with  his  little  grandchild 
through  the  open  woods.  And,  in  1883,  he  exhil)ite(l 
hL^  last  great  picture,  "L'Amour  au  Village"  (la  mc)^r' 
6  v€  mzh'),  or  "Love  in  the  Village,"  a  sweet  but  unsen- 
timental idyl, — real  lovers  in  a  real  garden.  But  there 
were    to   be   no   more   great   pictures   by   Bastion   in    the 
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Salon  ;  no  one  will  ever  see  more  than  half-done  paint- 
ings or  studies  of  the  "Shepherds  Going  to  Bethlehem" 
(bsth'ifihem),  the  "Ophelia  (o  rei'yd)  by  the  Waterside,"  I 
the  "Christ  Mourned  by  His  Disciples,"  the  Rainbow,  ; 
with  the  poor  humpback  watching  it,  the  old  woman 
looking  at  her  fruit  blossoms  in  the  spring,  or  that  Burial 
of  a  Young  Girl,  for  which  he  had  made  so  many  plans 
and  so  many  studies.  He  was  loo  ill  to  work ;  he  went 
and  came,  looking  for  rest,  and  came  back  to  Paris  to 
die.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  tried  to  draw  his 
own  jjortrait  in  sliarp,  nervous  lines.  But  he  had  done 
with  all  that  forever. 

"  He  went  away,"  says  his  friend,  "  one  winter's  even- 
ing, the  10th  of  December,  1884." 

When  he  thought  his  death  was  still  far  off,  he  saitl 
one  day,  while  showing  one  of  his  friends  his  study  of 
the  body  of  Gambetta  {gflm  Mi'6),  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
death;"  then  ho  added,  "It's  nothing  to  die;  but  the 
point  is  to  sui-vive,  and  who  is  sure  of  influencing  pos- 
terity? Come,  I'lti  talking  wildly, — let  us  paint  true,  the 
re.st  is  nothing."  I 
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SWIFT. 

1667-1745. 

IT  will  be  impossible  for  us  clearly  to  iinderstaiid  th<> 
lives  of  Swift  and  Addison  without  a  fair  idea  of 
the  main  lines  of  English  History  during  th('  period  of 
their  lives.     At  no  time  that  we  recall  were   the  litcM-jiiv 

• 

men  of  England  so  involved  in  politics  as  in  the  icign  of 
Anne  (fin).  In  that  reign  an  author  was  almost  pe!"fr)r<'e 
a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  his  fortunes  rose  or  fell  with  tliose  of 
his  party,  his  successes  were  party  successes,  and  party 
reverses  were  reverses  to  him.  Th(^  lines  were  drawn 
closely.  Addison,  Steele,  De  Foe,  Burnet,  Garth,  Tiekell, 
and  Phillips  were  the  chief  Whig  writers.  Swift,  Prioi*, 
Clay,  and  Arbuthnot  (fir' bath  n6t)  were  the  chief  Tories. 

The  idea  of  party  government  in  England  became 
fixed  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  not 
been  thought  needful  that  a  ministry  should  be  entiiely 
Whigs  or  entirely  Tories.  But  after  Aime's  reign,  coali- 
tion ministeries  became  rare.  In  1708  was  the  fust 
wholly  Whig  ministry,  in  1710  the  first  that  was  wholly 
Torv.* 

•  The  Whigs  and  Tories  of  that  day,  althoujj:h  the  dinvt  anoostoT-s  <>!  tli<- 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  England  t-o-day,  did  not  stand  for  ('xa<tly  the  sariM' 
principles  that  now  divide  political  partioH.  The  Whirrs  were  the  upholdti-s  <•! 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  which  had  turned  out  the  StuartJH  in  lOKh.  «»f 
^^'illiam  III.,  whom  they  had  raade  king,  and  of  the  wans  against  I^ouis  XIV. 
The  Tories  stood  for  the  divine  and  indefeasible  ri;;ht  of  kin^rs.  and  were  then  roi«', 
in  a  measure,  Jacobins,  desiring  the  return  of  the  Stuart,s.  Tlifir  watchwoiti  was 
"Chnrr-h  and  State.*'  The  chief  Whigs  at  thin  time  with  whom  w«-  shall  hav.-  to 
<lo  wore  Marlborough  (matpl'Mih),  Godolphin,  Kobert  AValix)h'  ('r^'/>'V).  SoTnei-s 
ifUrn'  num)^  Sunderland,  and  Halifax,  while  their  chief  literary  allies  were  Addition, 
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Jonathan  Swift  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  of  an  old 
English  family,  November  30,  lfi67.  His  father  died 
before  his  birth,  and  he  himself  was  educated  by  the 
care  of  his  uncle  at  the  t)e8t  school  in  Ireland,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  distinguished  himself  in  no 
way.  Ho  had  little  idea  us  to  what  he  should  do ;  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  direction  in  which  his  powers  might 
lie.  In  thix  state  ho  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir 
William  Temple,*  a  statesman  in  retirement,  to  read 
iddud  and  act  as  secretary,  at  the  salary  of  £20,  with 
boanl  and  l<Klging  thrown  in.  He  passed  eleven  years  at 
Temple's  residence  at  Mo(jr  Park.  It  was  a  strange  and 
important  period  of  his  life.  He  I'ead  imieh,  and  thereby 
made  amends  for  much  idling  done  in  his  school  and 
college  days.  He  wrote  also.  Two  of  his  most  famous 
satires,  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub"  and  "The  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  were   written   liere-t      But   he   chafed   terribly  at  ' 

iry  lca<ioni  w.to  SI,  .Tnhn,  Viscount  Bollngbrukc, 
id  aiiioiiK  tlielr   litiTury  men  the  grsateet  was 

'  Swift 'b  mother. 

oro  hardly  read  much  nowadayg,  tboush  they 
ft  very  prcat  reputation-  '*Tho  Battle  of  tho  ' 
almoBt  forsotton— OH  U>  tho  comparatlvo  nieribi 
«t  thu  nncitnls  aud  muderUB  in  litoraturc.  Sir  William  Temple  had  engaged  ia 
this  controwrey,  ond  Swift  appeared  on  the  eido  of  his  patron.  The  authors  of 
different  ag<^B  take  part  in  Homeric  battle;  Virgil,  for  ioatance,  encoanteTS  Dry- 
dt:i.  Tho  modem  controversialists,  too,  make  part  of  the  corabatanta.  Benlley 
nnd  Wotton  (who  took  tlie  aiiverse  aiUe  to  Temple)  arc  oa-Hily  ovorcomo  by  Boylo, 
who  was  more  fortunato  Id  hit)  uOUiations.  Swirt  carod  little  for  the  controvemy, 
but  was  pleased  at  an  opportunity  to  display  his  viiry  great  wit  and  his  unex- 
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his  position.  He  became  aware  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  the  idea  of  remaining  in  such  a  position  as  that  in 
which  he  now  appeared  to  men  of  less  ability  to  himself 
was  a  terrible  trial  to  him.  He  began  at  Moor  Park  to 
have  the  misanthropical  feeUng  that  his  hand  wa^s  against 
the  world  and  the  world's  against  him,  which  is  the  key 
to  much  of  his  later  Ufe  and  works. 

Two  things  of  importance,  however,  date  from  Moor 
Park.  Here  he  first  met  Hester  Johnson,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Stella,  became  so  important  a  part  of  his 
life,  and  here  first  he  became  conscious  that  he  was  to 
become  a  man  of  letters,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
greatest  of  his  day. 

At  Temple's  death  Swift  left  Moor  Park,  havinju^ 
chosen  the  Church  as  his  vocation.*  At  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  possessed  of  little  else  than  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  powers  and  the  affection  of  a  most  beautiful 
girl,  and  after  trying  in  vain  for  greater  prizes,  he  settled 
back  in  the  living  of  Laracor,  some  little  way  from 
Dublin.  And  to  Laracor  he  invited  Hester  Johnson,  left 
without  a  home  by  the  death  of  Temple,  and  one  Mrs. 
Dingley,  saying  that  they  could  live  there  more  ch(?aply 
than  in  England,  and  that  he  should  thus  have  the 
pleasure  of  their  society.  Swift's  connection  with  Stella  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  his  life,  and  one  of  which 
the  secret  has  never  been  wholly  unraveled.  Neither  had 
at  this  time  any  thoughts  of   marriage^   nor   of   love,  as 

high,  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle,  and  an  angling-rcHl  in  his  hand.  In 
which  guise,  whoever  went  to  take  hira  by  tho  hand  in  the  way  of  Kihitation,  IVtc!-, 
with  much  grace,  like  a  well-educated  spaniel,  would  prfjsent  thoni  with  his  foot  ; 
and  if  thoy  refused  his  civility,  then  ho  would  raiso  it  as  high  aM  their  chops  atul 
give  him  a  damned  kick  on  the  mouth,  which  has  over  since  been  called  a  salute." 
Fancy  the  man  who  could  write  such  thincrs  as  this  being  made  a  bishop. 

•  He  had  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Oxford  in  1672,  and 
had,  in  fact,  held  the  living  of  Kilroot  for  a  short  time  in  1675. 
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iiKisL  i)C'oplc  imderatood  the  word.  They  were  simply  very 
near  friends.  Hwift  never  saw  her  save  in  the  presence 
of  a  tliird  person,  and  they  always  lived  separately. 

Swift  had  no  very  onerous  duties  at  Laracor.  He  was 
very  fi-equently  in  Lijndon,  where  a  mission  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  Churcli  brought  him  much  into  the  way  of 
statesmen,  and  his  (nvn  great  abilities  and  already  pub- 
lished works  procured  liim  the  friendship  of  the  wits  and 
men  of  letters.  Bred  in  the  household  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  Swift  wti,s  naturally  in  Whig  circles,  and  at  his 
first  appearances  in  London  considered  himself  as  a  Whig 
in  politics.  But  it  was  difficult  for  a  high  churchman 
in  Kngland  to  be  a  Whig.  In  Ireland  the  <:ase  was  differ- 
fut.  In  Ireland  the  church  relied  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  for  their  existence. 
But  in  England  the  high  churchmen  were  Tories.  So 
Swift's  Whiggism  wa.s  not  very  strong,  and  his  change 
afterward  to  the  Tory  party  was  by  no  means  inconsistent. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  affiliated  with  the  Whig  writ- 
ers, and  sought  to  gain  his  ends  by  means  of  Whig 
patronage. 

These  ends  were  not  entirely  personal.  Swift  hoped 
for  advancement,*  but  he  had  in  hand  a  definite  object, 
namely,  to  obtain  the  remission  of  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  paid  to  the  crown. 
This    favor  had   been    accorded    England    in    1704.     In 

•  Switt'H  nTvat  ivnibition  in  lifo  wna  an  English  Tiishoprio.  He  never  Btbuned 
it.  Who  dopB  nut  ivuollect  Thackeny's  vigoruUH  picture,  In  nhlch  Swift  Is  com- 
IHired  to  a  highwayman,  who  picks  up  one  thing  here  and  another  there  for  one 
or  another  of  his  trienda.  But  "the  grout  prize  haa  not  come  yet.  The  coach 
with  the  miter  and  croeier  in  it,  which  he  lnt*nda  to  have  for  his  ahapa,  has  been 
ilclnyed  on  the  wayTrom  St.  Tamea' ;  and  he  waits  and  waita  until  nightfall, 
when  his  runners  come  and  tell  him  that  the  ooacb  has  taken  a  dlfFeFent  road 
'  and  escaped  him.  So  he  firee  his  pietflla  into  the  air  with  a  cuise  and  rides  away 
into  the  country." 
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1707,  Swift  came  to  London  to  get  the  business  through. 
He  failed.  The  backwardness  of  his  Whig  friends  dis- 
satisfied him,  and  he  went  back  to  Irehmd  much  disgusted 
with  that  party,  and  with  no  hopes  for  advancement  in 
that  direction. 

He  had,  however,  become  well  known  and  recognized 
in  I»ndon  as  a  man  of  great  power.  His  two  satires 
and  one  or  two  pamphlets  had  shown  his  very  great 
genius,  and  it  only  needed  an  (opportunity  for  him  to 
attain  a  fitting  and  noble  placui  in  the  great  world  of  his 
day.    The  opportunity  soon  came. 

In  1710  occurred  a  political  crisis, — of  which  the  ev(.ait 
served  to  bring  Swift  suddenly  to  the  highest  point  in 
his  career.  For  some  years  the  administration  had  l)een 
Whig.  Swift  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  them, 
but  neither  had  he  come  out  in  full  Tory  colors ;  and 
had  he  done  so  nothing  would  have  come  of  it,  for  the 
Tories  had  been  hopelessly  down  for  some  years.  But  now 
their  opportunitv  had  come.  The  Whigs,  Marlborough 
and  the  ministry,  were  turned  out ;  Harley,  the  Tory 
chief,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex(!h(?quer,  and  in 
the  fall,  when  a  new  Parliament  assembled,  it  showed 
a  great  majority  on  the  Tory  side.  Swift  came  to  town 
while  events  were  still  unsettled.  The  Whigs  would  have 
been  glad  to  forget  the  past.  But  no  such  idea  was  likely 
to  be  in  the  mind  of  Swift.  His  disposition  was  revenge- 
ful, and  he  did  not  easily  let  slip  from  his  mind  such 
crroi-s  as  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  guilty  of.  Besides, 
the  now  triumphant  Tories  courted  him  in  a  most  com- 
plimentary style.  It  was  to  their  advantage  to  strengthen 
th(*ir  position  by  all  of  the  most  powerful  pens  in  England. 
So  the  great  Harley  was  ready  to  become  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  fierce  Irishman,  who  had  been  scorned 
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aud  neglected  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
days  of  their  power. 

Swift  was  courted  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  He  received 
no  appointment,  but  his  position  was  as  influential  a  one 
as  could  be  desired.  He  became  hand-in-glove  with  Haiv 
ley  and  St.  John,  the  Tory  chiefs.  His  business  about 
the  Irish  first-fruits  was  settled  in  a  inonient.  He  became 
one  of  the  inner  circle  of  Tory  statesmen.  He  dined  with 
them  on  their  private  days.  They  called  him  by  his  first 
name.  Swift  became  the  close  and  intimate  friend  of 
Harley  and  of  St.  John  as  well,  though  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  reasons  for  their  acquaintance  were  at  first  merely 
that  each  hoped  to  make  something  out  of  the  other. 
Swift  wanted  advancement,  the  ministers  wanted  the 
support  of  his  pen.  Swift  at  once  took  hold.  The  Exain- 
iner  was  a  series  of  pohtical  tracts,  in  which  the  Tory 
principles  were  put  forth  and  defended.  The  Examiners, 
though  not  lasting  pieces  of  literature,  served  their  purpose 
admirably.  This  was  all  tliat  was  wanted.  Swift  cared 
nothing  for  producing  literary  masterr,ieces ;  he  wanted 
to  carry  his  point.  He  worked  public  opinion  around  to 
believing  that  in  the  Tories  lay  their  safety,  that  peace 
was  needful,  that  the  Whigs  had  betrayed  their  country 
to  serve  their  own  selfish  interests.  So  Swift  was  well  in 
the  political  tide,  carried  on  from  day  to  day,  among  the 
first  in  a  sort  of  wild,  exciting  life  which  gave  huoa  in 
his  time  the  position  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men, 
though  it  has  done  little  for  his  place  with  posterity. 

Swift  enjoyed  all  this.  He  held  it  with  a  high  hand. 
He  knew  the  Tories  needed  him,  could  not  get  on  with- 
out him,  and  he  made  use  of  his  knowledge.  Harley 
offered  him  a  £50  note  one  day.  Swift  took  the  matter  as 
the   most  shameless  insult.     He  could  not  be  pacified 
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without  much  urging,  and  after  a  humble  apology.  He 
<-.arried  his  head  high  among  his  friends,  and  used  his 
position  to  lash  his  opponents  with  most  vigorous  libels. 

In  1712,  he  published  *^The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"*  a 
political  tract  setting  forth  the  Tory  position.  It  was 
another  triumph.  The  pamphlet  ran  through  editions 
with  lightning  speed;  11,000  copies  were  sold  in  two 
months.  This  was  the  crowning-point  of  his  career.  His 
position  was  most  remarkable.  He  was  courted  by  the 
ministry,  was  posse&sed  of  immense  reputation  through- 
out the  country,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  immense 
literary  powers.  While  it  la^sted,  Swift  could  not  but 
have  been  satisfied.  But  it  could  not  last,  and  at  the  end, 
when  the  Tories  were  out  of  power,  a.s  in  the  nature  of 
things  they  must  be  sooner  or  later,  Swift  would  have 
nothing  but  recollections  of  greatness.  For  though  he 
got  every  thing  for  his  friends,  he  could  get  nothing  that 
he  wanted  for  himself.  He  was  forced  to  appear  con- 
t(mted  with  the  appointment  as  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ; 
and  in  June,  1713,  retired  from  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
he  ever  had  seen  or  ever  would  see,  to  be  installed  in 
Dublin.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  it  was  necessary. 
The  Tory  leaders  were  quarreling  among  themselves ; 
Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  finally  put  out  of  the 
way  by  his  rival,  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke  (bdl'ing- 
i)r^dt)k),  and  only  a  day  or  two  afterward  Queen  Anne 
died.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Tories  for  the  time. 
The  Whigs  came  in,  George  I.  was  proclaimed,  and  Swift, 
now  forty-seven  years  of  age,  was  left  to  himself  in  Ireland 


•  The  Allies  were  England,  Holland,  the  Empire,  Savoy  (xaroi),  and  P(»rtii;ral 
a^rainst  Prance  and  Spain.  The  treatise  was  meant  to  show  that  tlie  Wlii^s  urKfd 
the  continuance  of  the  war  for  their  own  motives,  and  that  the  interests  of 
England  demanded  peace. 
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with  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

Though  Swift's  personal  prospects  and  his  hopes  for 
pohtical  advancement  were  utterly  broken  by  the  Tory 
downfall,*  yet  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs  were  scored 
in  his  after  years.  He  had  settled  himself  in  his  Deanery 
a  year  before  the  crash  came,  and  when  George  IL  came 
in,  and  the  Whigs  finally  grasped  the  reins  with  a  strong 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  active  part  of  his 
life  was  over,  and  all  that  was  left  him  was  to  gather 
together  what  bits  of  the  wreck  remained,  and  to  wait 
for  his  death  with  such  grace  as  might  be.  He  was  now 
forty-seven,  and  lived  thirty  years  more.  But  the  exciting 
and  brilliant  period  of  liis  life  was  over.  "  You  are  to 
understand,"  says  he,  "that  T  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast 
unfurnished  house;  my  family  consists  of  a  steward,  a 
groom,  a  helper  in  the  stable,  a  footman,  and  an  old 
maid,  who  are  all  at  board  wages,  and  when  I  do  not 
dine  abroad,  or  make  an  entertainment  (which  last  is 
very  rare),  I  eat  a  mutton-pie  and  drink  half  a  pint  of 
wine  ;  my  amusements  are  defending  my  small  dominions 
against  the  archbishop,  and  endeavoring  to  reduce  my 
rebellious  choir."  His  condition  was  in  truth  gloomy,  and 
his  own  nature  rendered  it  darker. 

Party  warfare  was  practically  at .  an  end  in  England 
for  a  long  time  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  lean- 
ings of  that  monarch,  as  far  as  they  were  any  thing,  were 
strongly  Whig.  And  the  master-hand  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  kept  his  party  in  power  for  a  long  time.  The  Tory 
party  was  utterly  broken.  Its  leaders  were  in  prison,  or 
in  exile,  and  the  organization  for  a  time  absolutely  shat- 

Lb  ocoasioii,  under  Sir  Bobwt  Walpole.  cam«  In  t«  atay 
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tered.  So  that  pamphleteering,  in  which  Swift  had  made 
his  greatest  reputation,  had  almost  passed  away.  Once 
more,  however,  did  Swift  arise  in  arms,  but  this  timci 
nnore  to  crush  the  Whigs  than  with  any  hope  of  aid- 
ing the  Tories.  "The  Drapier's  (dra'plerz)  Letters,"  a 
work  which,  in  his  day,  made  him  more  famous  than 
any  other  of  his  writings,  served  their  purpose*  abso- 
lutely, and  made  Swift  fer  a  time  the  leader  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  The  occasion  was  the  granting  of  a 
patent  for  the  issue  of  certain  half-pence  to  one  William 
Wood.  There  was  need  of  copper  coinage  in  Ireland. 
The  English  government  of  that  unhappy  country,  long 
accustomed  to  profit  by  her  misfortunes,  had  given  a 
patent  for  the  coining  of  half-pennies  to  this  Wood. 
There  were  to  be  made  about  £100,000  of  half-pence, 
and  Wood  was  to  pay  the  crown  £1,000  yearly  for  four- 
teen years,  for  the  privilege  of  coining  them.  lie  was 
not  unwilling  to  do  this,  because  only  about  £B0,0(>() 
worth  of  copper  was  to  be  used  in  the  making,  leaving 
£40,000  out  of  which  to  pay  the  expenses,  which  would 
give  a  fair  profit.  Out  of  this  profit  was  to  be  paid 
£14,000  to  the  crown,  and,  it  is  said,  £10,000  to  the 
Ducheas  of  Kendal  (kSn'dal),  to  whom  the  patent  had 
been  originally  given  as  a  present.  Swift  seized  this 
opportunity.  The  Whigs  were  merely  using  Ireland  as  a 
means  of  dirty  profit.  He  would  stir  up  the  Irish.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  deeply  outraged  at  the  disgraceful 
transaction,  feeling  it  to  be  a  shameless  piece  of  tyranny. 
And  the  chance  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  old  enemies  was 
too  good  to  be  lost.  He  published  several  "  k^tters,"  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  draper,  and  known  as  "  The 
Drapier's  Letters."  They  had  an  astounding  effect  on  the 
Irish.     The  argument  was  flimsy,  but  the  grievance  was 
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real,  and  the  people  were  touched  at  a  sore  point  They 
became  inflamed.  The  English  tried  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letters,  to  convict  the  printer  of  them,  to 
"force  the  half-pence  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish,"  as 
Walpole  is  reported  to  have  said.  The  outcry  was  so 
great  that  they  were  forced  to  give  way,  the  patent  was 
withdrawn.  Wood  was  paid  £24,000  to  give  it  up,  and 
Swift  was  left  triumphant.  He  had  seized  a  plausible 
opportunity  to  fight  in  a  good  cause.  He  had  roused  the 
Irish  to  indignation  at  the  idea  that  Ireland  was  never 
thought  of  in  England  save  as  a  place  where  a  little 
money  might  be  made,  which  need  not  be  considered 
save  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  interests. 

"  The  Drapier's  Letters  "  gave  Swift  the  position  of  the 
leading  man  among  the  Irish  people ;  but  it  by  no  means 
could  retrieve  his  position  in  England.  To  England  he 
went  several  times,  saw  his  old  friends,  but  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  doing  any  thing  in  political  life  again. 
He  made  one  more  mighty  success  before  he  relapsed 
into  the  wretched  state  in  which  his  life  ended.  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels"  was  published  two  years  after  "The  Drar 
pier's  Letters." 

It  is  an  extraordinary  work.  Read  with  delight  by 
children,  and  with  wonder  and  admiration  by  those  of 
more  mature  minds,  it  is  probable  that  every  one  of  our 
readers  knows  much  of  it.  Yet,  though  it  is  so  universally 
read,  it  is  an  unpleasing  work.  A  satire  on  humanity, 
written  by  so  powerful  a  misanthrope  as  Jonathan  Swift, 
can  hardly  be  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  wish  to 
believe  that  there  are  still  some  things  that  are  good  and 
pure  and  noble,  even  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wickedness 
as  there  is  in  this  world. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  fully  understand  Swift's  relc^- 
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tion  to  Stella, — Hester  Johnson,  as  her  real  name  was.  A 
most  intimate  and  sincere  friendship  existed  between 
them,  and  they  were  married,  some  say  as  early  as  1716, 
others  say  later.  But  the  marriage  was  nothing  but  a 
ceremony.  They  always  Uved  apart,  and,  as  has  been 
noted,  Swift  never  saw  Stella,  as  he  has  declared,  save  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  party.  This  third  party  was 
usually  Mrs.  Dingley,  with  whom  Stella  lived  in  Ireland, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Swift,  though  never  in  the  same 
house.  Swift  wrote  to  Stella  constantly, — letters,  verses, 
and  so  on.  It  is  from  the  well-known  ''Journal  to  Stella" 
that  we  obtain  our  best  idea  of  the  great  man's  life 
while  in  London.  It  contains  a  record  of  what  he  did, 
day  by  day,  whom  he  saw,  and  where  he  went.  It  is 
full  of  charming  tendernesses  and  loving  expressions,  that 
show  a  strange  side  in  the  nature  of  this  fierce  satirist. 
It  was  in  London  that  Swift  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  other  woman  whose  name  is  associated  with  his, — 
Vanessa  (vfi  nds'sA),  otherwise  Esther  Vanhomrigh  (vSn'- 
h6m  ri).  Swift  became  intimate  with  the  family  as  early 
as  1708.  He  seems  to  have  looked  on  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's 
house  as  a  sort  of  home.  But  it  was  a  bad  day  for  Va- 
nessa when  Swift  came  to  the  house.  She  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  he  allowed  her  to  do  so.  The  story  is  too 
long  for  us*  in  all  its  details,  but  the  outcome  was  that 

•  We  may  add  here  the  story  of  Vanessa,  which  was  a  bit  too  long  for 
our  text.  The  reader  may  find  a  piece  of  it  told  by  the  Dean  himself,  in 
verse,  in  '^Cadenns  {kddyniu)  and  Vanessa."  [Cadenw  is  put  instead  of  dtcwum 
(JekfVniis),  the  dean].  Swift,  flndin^r  in  Miss  Vanhomrigh  something  more  than 
the  mere  young  lady  of  fashion,  took  pleasure  in  her  company,  read,  talked, 
and  studied  with  her.  Vanessa  fell  in  love  with  her  master.  When  he  was  about 
to  leave  her  to  go  hack  to  Ireland,  she  told  him  of  her  affection.  He  offered  to 
be  her  friend,  and  left  her.  The  relation  continued.  Some  time  afterward  Va- 
nessa, by  force  of  circumstances,  came  to  Ireland  to  Celbridge,  a  place  not  far 
from  Stella*8  abode.  The  end  of  the  story  is  quite  dramatic.  Vanessa  becoming 
anxloaa,  and  troubled  about  Swif t^a  relation  to  Stella,  finally  wrote  to  her  rival  ib 
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Vanessa  finally  came  to  Ireland,  and  discovered  the  true 
nature  of  Stella's  relation  to  the  Dean,  and  there  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  Stella  herself  died  in  1728,  the  year 
after  that  in  which  "Oiilliver's  Travels"  first  saw  the 
light. 

There  is  little  to  detain  us  in  the  last  years  of  Swift's. 
For  eighteen  years  after  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  he  lived, 
though  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his  intellect  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  he  could  hardly  be  said 
even  to  exist.  He  wrote  somewhat, — some  one  or  two 
satires  which  have  been  forgotten,  anil  many  letters  to 
his  friends  in  England,  which  may  still  be  read  with 
pleasure.  But  the  life  of  the  "  Great  Irish  Dean "  had 
really  ended  with  the  publication  of  "Gulliver"  in  1727, 
and  the  death  of  Stella  the  next  year.  He  died  October 
19,  1745,  glad  of  the  relief  from  living,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Patrick's  church-yar<l.  He  had  written  his  own 
epitaph. 

"Here  is  laid  the  body  of  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of 
this  church,  where  cruel  indignation  can  no  longer  tear 
his  heart.  Go,  traveler,  and  imitate  if  thou  canst  a  sturdy 
vindicator  of  the  liberty  of  humankind."  • 

letUr.  In  which,  as  It  Is  salrl,  she  asked  if  Stella  were  truly  the  wife  of  SwUl. 
Stella  rvplifd  that  she  was.  Swift  saw  Vanessa's  letter,  aod  fell  into  a  fury.  He 
cuuld  nut  bear  that  any  one  rihuuld  not  be  satiafled  to  do  as  he  desired.  He  rode 
uver  to  VatiL'SSii,  and'entorcd  her  room  In  n  terribto  passion.  Without  saying  a 
word,  he  loBscd  hi-r  letter  beFore  her  and  departed.  Vanessa  oould  not  boar  it. 
She  died  shortly  afterward. 

Such  is  the  Btiity.  We  oan  not  be  sure  of  Its  truth.  But  something  of  the 
sort  must  have  happened.  Vanessa's  relation  with  Swift  wbb  the  more  exciting 
while  It  lasted,  and  came  to  a  more  dramatic  enii.  But  we  con  not  think  it  more 
miserable  or  more  pnthetio  than  woe  Stella'H. 

•  In  pciBonal  appearance,  Swift  waa  dark  and  tall ;  in  later  yeais,  he  was 
■omewhat  fat.  His  eyes  were  blue,  and  hail  a  charming  arohnew  about  them. 
HIb  cast  of  countenance  was  naturally  severe,  and  even  When  he  waa  cracking  a 
Joke  his  face  preserved  Its  gloomy  expression.  And  when  the  n»tui«I  atemnns 
was  rendered  more  Berere  by  rage  (for  he  often  fell  into  a  paarion),  "ItiaacoMely 
poBsible,"  says  a  blend,  "  to  Ima^liM  looki  or  fMtuna  that  oariled  In  ttMm  toon 
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The  life  of  Swift  and  his  character  must  be  looked  on 
with  wonder,  with  awe,  and  at  times  with  respect,  but 
hardly  ever  with  pleasure.  His  career  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  himself,  and  must  be  to  those  who  read  of  it. 
lb*  failed  to  achieve  his  aims,  such  ideals  as  he  had 
were  unrealized,  and  he  sunk  in  gloomy  chagrin  to  a 
mc»st  wretched  end.  The  different  phases  of  his  life,  his 
stay  with  Temple,  his  parish  life  in  Ireland,  even  his 
flittering  period  of  triumph  in  London,  and  most  espi- 
cially  his  after  years  in  Ireland,  are  each  and  all  of  them 
little  else  than  painful.  His  troubles  and  failures  were 
of  a  most  grievous  kind,  and  even  his  successes  w(M'e 
deeply  colored  with  what  must  be  distasteful.  His  rela- 
tions with  Stella  and  Vanessa  are  far  more  sad  to  think 
of  than  pleasing.  Even  his  works  can  hardly  be  read  as 
he  wrote  them  with  other  feelings  than  amazement  and 
admiration  ;  there  can  be  little  pleasure  in  the  reading, 
and  no  love  for  the  author,  for  so  much  of  horror  is 
blended  with  the  wit  that  we  can  not  laugh  without 
a  feeling  of  repulsion.*  "His  laughter  jai*s  on  our  ears," 
says  Thackeray  (thftk'erl),  "after  seven  score  years."  True, 
there  are  some  bright  snatches.  His  "Journal  to  Stella." 
is  at  times  the  most  delightful  reading  in  the  world,  and 
we  can  not  think  of  Swift's  friendship  with  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time  without  feeling  that  there  werc^ 
moments  when  he  seemed  the  best  and  most  delightful 
of  men.  Certainly,  there  lay  concealed  in  his  nature  inli- 
nite  greatness,  honesty,  nobility  ;  yes,  and  tenderness  and 
fondness  as  well.    We  are  sure  of  it,  for  now  and  then  we 

terror  and  austerity.  His  manners  were  open,  abrupt,  and  eccentric,  but  wIkmi 
he  choee  he  was  prohably  a  most  charming  companion,— witty  at  the  expense  of 
somebody  else,  frank  and  straightforward  as  far  as  his  i^resent  comimnion  was 
concerned,  fall  of  ideas,  and  great  in  conversation.'' 

•  We  may,  perhaps,  ezceivt  the  first  two  books  of  '^Onlliyer.'* 
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see  such  brilliant  flashes, — but  they  come  so  very  seldom, 
and  are  usually  overshadowed  by  his  constant  bitterness, 
hatred,  and  misanthropy.  He  was  a  very  great  man  ;  there 
was  no  littleness  in  his  make-up.  His  better  parts  were 
great.    But  the  evil  in  liis  nature  showed  far  more  plainly.* 

■  To  our  mind,  the  moat  i^harsctiTiHlic  work  of  Swift  lies  In  the  verBes  on 
hlB  own  death.  ^Vo  quoto  B,  little,  to  kIvo  the  readera  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
them  a  taate  of  their  remarkable  quality. 

He  spoaltB  of  the  effect  the  news  of  hia  death  will  have  on  the  world  In 
poneral.    Then  he  apeakB  of  hlH  own  most  intimate  psrHanal  triends. 

"Hero  shift  the  Bccn<-  to  repr««eDt 
How  thuBe  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pupe  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Oay 
A  weelt,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  hia  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  ehrug  and  cry, 
'I'm  Borry— but  w«  all  must  die.' 

"Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  suppoae 
A  dab  aaeemblcd  at  the  Rose ; 
Where,  from  diacouise  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  Bubjcct  of  their  chat. 
And  while  they  t<i8a  my  name  about, 
With  favor  some,  and  some  without, 
One  quite  Indifferent  in  the  cause, 
My  character  Impartial  draws  : 

•  •    •    '  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Hod  too  much  satire  in  his  vein  ; 

And  seem'il  dctormined  ruit  to  starve  it. 

Because  no  age  could  more  dewerve  IL 

Yet  maUce  never  was  his  aim ; 

He  lashed  the  vice,  but  spared  the  name ; 

No  individual  could  resent, 

WboFs  thousands  equally  were  meant ; 

Els  satire  points  at  no  defect 

But  what  all  mortals  may  corrsct. 

•  ■    *   True  genuine  dullnen  moved  his  pity, 
Cnleas  it  ofterwl  to  be  witty. 

Those  who  their  ignorance  confest. 
He  no'er  offended  with  a  jest ; 
But  laughed  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  learned  by  pota. 

•  •   ■   He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  tools  and  mad ; 
And  showed  by  one  ntirio  tonoh, 

No  natiini  wanted  It  so  rniulk.'" 


ADDISON. 

1672-1710. 

^OR  a  long  time   the   name  of  Addison  (ad'!s6n)  has 

been   the  synonym   for   elegant    and   correct    prose. 

lison  was  one  of  the  earlier  of  those  writers  of  the 

iteenth   century  who,   though   they  did   but   httle    for 

advancement  of  poetry,  in  their  more  special  dei)art- 
rit,  formed  a  period  which,  for  correctness,  character, 
I  dignity,  stands  as  the  classical  period  in  English 
•sc.  The  names  of  Temple,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addi.son, 
t/le,  Fielding,  Hume,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon, 
•k(%  make  up  a  school  which,  for  mere  style,  has 
cr  been  surpassed. 
Ios(;ph   Addison  was  born  the    1st  of  May,  1072,  the 

of  Launcelot  (l&n'sel6t)  Addison,  a  worthy  clergyman 
he  English  Church.  We  know  but  little  of  his  child- 
d  that  is  characteristic.  Almost  the  only  anecdote 
.  of  his  youth  relates  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
rring  out"  against  the  school-master.  But  this  is 
little  importance.  If  we  note  that  he  went  to  the 
rter-house  school,  and  there  made  friends  with  Richard 
i\e*  we  shall  remember  almost  all  in  his  school  life  that 

Sir  Richard  Steele  deserves  a  few  words  to  himself,  though  we  can  hanlly 
do  him  in  our  list  of  greatest  names.  He  was  the  life-long  friend,  companion, 
admirer  of  Addison,  with  whom  he  did  many  a  piece  of  work.  lie  was  au 
and  ajcreoable  writer  of  a  pure  and  goo<l  English  style,— though  but  little  of 
ork  hxiH  permanent  value.    By  turns  a  private  soldier,  a  captain  in  the  Fusi- 

a  i)amphleteer,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  placeman  under  the  Whigs,  ho 
ilways  honest,  true,  faithful  to  his  friends,  loving  to  his  wife,  and  though 

carried  away  by  his  impulses  into  doing  what  he  afterward  regretted,  he 

have  been  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  oharming  of  the  literary  men  of  his 
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is  of  importance  to  an  understanding  of  his  later  daj'S. 
In  1687,  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
spent  some  time,  but  in  1 689  was  elected  a  demy*  (de  mn 
!it  Magdalen  (maud'iin),  of  which  college  he  was  sub- 
sequently a  Fellow. 

At  Oxford  he  read  and  wrote  Latin  poetry.  Also 
-some  Greek,  though  not  very  much,  'tis  thought.  But 
ho  wrote  very  elegant  and  graceful  Latin  verses  (indeed, 
he  owed  his  promotion  at  Magdalen  to  a  copy  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  master),  and  he  acquainted  himself 
very  thoroughly  with  the  Latin  poets.  Perhaps  he  knew 
something  more  of  the  classics ;  the  question  is  open  for 
discussion,  and  it  does  not  seem  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. At  any  rate,  on  leaving  Oxford,  in  1699,  he 
curried  away  with  him  to  London  a  good  store  of  Latin 
and  a  good  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters. 
He  thought  of  the  Church,  but  was  persuaded  to  travel 
abroad  for  a  time,  on  a  pension  of  £300,  to  fit  himself 
for  her  Majestj''s  service.  My  Lord  Halifax  (then  Charles 
Montague  [man'iago]),  who  got  him  the  pension,  was 
pleased  to  compliment  him  by  saying  that,  "however 
he  himself  might  be  represented  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Church,  he  would  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than 
keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

So  Addison  started  to  make  the  "  Grand  Tour,"  f  as  it 

day.  He  is  to  be  credited  with  the  cxmoeptlon  of  the  "Tatler,"  »nd  he  wu 
Aililinon'n  rii;Iit-hand  mBn  in  writing  the  "Spectator." 

*  A  demy  waa  a  s[>eciee  of  resident  scholar,  who  was  mbaeqaentl;  appointed 
t.1  b©  a  Fellow. 

t  Travel  on  the  Continent  was.  in  those  days,  and  for  some  time  afterward 
nonsidered  as  the  ahaolutely  neceaaary  flnishina  tonch  to  a  yonng  man's  educstioi 
"Uaklng  the  Orond  Tour,"  was  the  axpreeaion.  Not  Infrequently  the  Contlneo 
proved  merely  a  ooDvenlent  place  for  the  oowina;  of  wild  oata,  irhlle  the  Intel 
lectual  heneflts  were  but  gmalL 

This  is  what  Pope  says  on  the  anbject.    The  speaker  [a  aapposed  to  te  A 

who  tku  trnveled  with  a  yonng  nuui  orar  Um  giMtor  part  of  Bon^e. 
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jailed  in  those  days.  He  saw  Italy  thoroughly, 
I  through  Germany,  spent  a  year  in  France  to  learn 
nguage  well,  and,  his  pension  failing  (owing  to  the 
?  being  out  of  office),  returned  to  England  and 
ished  himself  in  London,  where  he  had  certain 
y  acquaintances  and  hopes.  He  had  written  some 
Latin  verses,  a  good  poem,  the  "Letter  to  Lord 
,x,'*  *  some  "  Remarks  on  Italy,''  and  a  "  Dialogue  on 
s."  He  had  little  definite  idea  of  a  future.  His 
s,  the  Whigs,  were  out  of  power,  and  to  political 
s  all  literary  men  in  those  days  looked  for  advance- 
It  was,  in  truth,  no  very  cheerful  time  for  him  ; 
emed  to  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  his  fortunes, 
n  I  came  out  of  Oxford  into  the  world,"  says  he 
mond,  in  Thackeray's  (thSk'eriz)  most  charming 
y,  "  my  patrons  promised  me  great  things ;  and  you 
here  their  promises  have  landed  me,  in  a  lodging 
^'o  pair  of  stairs,   with    a  sixpenny  dinner  from  a 

*•  Led  by  my  hand,  he  sauntered  Europe  round, 
And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground ; 
Saw  every  court,  heard  every  king  declare 
liis  royal  sense  of  oi)era8  or  the  fair, 

Tried  all  han  (Toeuvres  (hSr  diirr),  all  Hqneftr/t  {ti  kerti')  defined. 
Judicious  drank  and  greatly  daring  dined ; 
Dropped  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store. 
Spoiled  his  own  language  and  acquired  no  more, 
All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground. 
And  last  turned  air  the  echo  of  a  sound." 

ison,  however,  gained  some  more  substantial  benefit  from  his  foreign 
He  went  with  the  idea  of  learning  whatever  would  better  fit  him  fur  her 
s  ser\-ice,  and  did  his  beet  to  improve  himself. 

le  thing  to  bo  remembered  in  connection  with  this  period  iH  that  now, 
long  time  before  and  after,  literary  men  were  accustomed  to  pay  their 

some  prominent  man  as  patron,  to  whom  they  wrote  odes,  dedicated 
>rk8  and  what  not,  wherein  their  noble  patron's  praises  were  sounded, 
•n,  these  great  men  would  reward  these  clients  of  theirs  by  whatever 
ial  services  they  might  be  able  to  rc*nder  them.  Each  political  party 
)  strengthen  itself  by  attracting  to  itself  as  many  of  the  literary  men  as 

for,  in  those  days  of  secret  debates  in  Parliament  and  no  newspaix^rs, 
tly  literary  men  exercised  a  great  influence  over  public  opinion. 


^ 
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cook's  shop."  So  they  liaei ;  his  friends  were  out  of  placi', 
hi.s  pension  was  unpaid,  and  for  a  time  the  world  seeniL'd 
very  dark. 

It  was  at  just  this  time  that  Marlborough*  (mawl'  brOii) 
did  a  very  good  thing  for  himself  and  for  Addison,  in 
winning  the  Battk'  of  Blenheim  (bien'im).  "What  it  was 
ail  about,"  as  Kasper  thought,  is  not  here  of  so  much 
consequence  tis  the  fact  that  it  was  a  famous  victory. 
A  Whig  victory,  Ihe  people  were  roused,  enthusiastic,  the 
ministry  were  eager  to  make  tlie  most  of  it  The  great 
"Wlilg  vi(;tory  must  be  celebrated  in  verse.  When.^  van 
tlie  man  to  do  it.  Godolphin  (godoi'nn),  himself  Ihe 
Ijord  High  Treasurer,  inquires  as  to  who  can  best  cele- 
brate the  praises  of  Marlborough  and  the  great  Whig 
party,  ily  Lord  Halifax  knows  the  man,  but  he  will  not 
let  him  put  his  hand  to  it  unUsss  assured  that  the  minis- 
try will  remember  him,  Every  thing  is  promised.  Go- 
ilolphin  himself  sends  to  Mr,  Addison,  the  friend  of  My 
Lord  Halifax,  with  the  request  that  he  will  celebrate 
this  great  victory  in  becoming  verse. 

Such  was  the  cause  of  the  writing  of  "The  Campaign," 
Ji  [)oem  lau(l<'d  to  the  skies  in  its  day  (for  poUtical  causes,  ' 
in  great  measui-e),  and  now  utterly  forgotten  save  its 
name  and  its  one  famous  simile.  The  comparison  of  the 
Duke  (»f  Marlliorough  overlooking  the  battle  to  sueh  an 
ang<.'I  as  bad  guided  the  furious  storm  which  bad  passed 

•  John  Churchill,  tho  Ihikc  ot  Marllwroiifth,  was  Englnnd'B  great  general  i>f 
Ihueo  dnye.  Ills  n'liiiwn  wnx  fiiitinrd  In  th<'  (Mnstant  warTaro  ngaiiuit  Franop,  wliiih 
lH.-gun  with  Wjlljatn  in.  ami  last**!  nnarly  to  the  end  of  the  nilgn  of  Anno  idii'. 
Enftlanil,  Uollnnd,  and  the  Enipiro  were  allied  uHninat  the  (trowing  ambitjun  i>i 
Iffliis  XrV.-nnd  MarlbomuRh  and  Prinoo  Eutrone  (fl^in')  were  the  princlpBl  gcn- 
onils  on  the  stdo  of  the  Allies,  Blenheim  wbb  their  greatest  victory,  but  Ramellifit 
(/li/u'efl:),  Oudenarde(oif  ifJndr'(/«A).  and  Malplaquet  (nf ZI  ptfi  W1  made  them  famouK 
in  their  day.  At  araC,  having  no  liecided  political  leaninga,  Marlborough  finally 
concluded  that  his  own  fortunoe  were  beet  advanced  by  Joining  With  the  Whigs. 
He  WBB  a  man  of  great  military  powem,  aroall  prinotplea,  And  great  muutsn. 
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ritain  a  few  years  before,  was  the  success  of  the 

Johnson  says  'tLs  no  simile,  but  an  exemplifica- 

Jut  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  fine  bit  of  verse,  and  worth 

I  to-day.     At  that  time   it  raised   Addison   to  the 

f  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  and  better  than 

^r   the   moment,   "that  good  angel  flew   off  with 

Idison   and  landed  him  in  the  place  of  Commis- 

3f  Appeals,"  as  a  pledge  of  something  more  being 

)r  him  in  the  future.    'Twas  the  way  of  the  world 

time.    The  spoils  belonged  to  the  victors,  and  the 

men  who  sung  the  victor's  praises  came   in   for 

hare.     Just  how  the   ability  to  write  good   verse 

proof  that  a  man  would  make  a  good  Commis- 

of  Appeals  in  the  Excise  is  hard  to  see ;  but  the 

ras  generally  done  by  deputy,  and  the  lucky  owner 

ilf  the  salary  for  doing  nothing. 

from   this  moment,   Addison's   fortunes  began   to 

In  a  year,  from  being  Commissioner  of  Appeals 

Excise,  he  became  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  Sir 

J  Hedges  (h6j'6z)  —  a  place  of  some  profit  and  but 

abor,  which  he  held  for  several   years,   when  his 

reader  may  like  to  see  this  famoiis  simile  without  taking  the  trouble 
•  Addison^s  collected  works.    The  moment  taken  is  in  the  midst  of  the  . 
Blenheim. 

*' '  Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair 
Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid. 
Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  temi)e8ts  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  (brit  tdn'l  A)  past. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast; 
And  pleased  th*  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Bides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm.'' 
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(^liief,  thi'  Kfii-I  of  Suii(I(:rlaiid  (whu  had  succeeded  Sir 
Charlfs),  was  displaced  to  give  way  to  a  Tory.  But  almost 
iminediaUOy  iiiiother  position  was  opened  to  Addisoit. 
The  Earl  of  Whaitou  ihwSr'ton),  Loni  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, a  great  Whig  and  a  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club* 
offered  to  Addison  a  position  as  his  secretary.  And  so. 
with  his  friend,  P^nstace  (os'tfis)  Budgell,  as  private  secre- 
tary to  himself,  Addison  quitted  England  for  Dublin  as 
Secretary  to  the  Ix>rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was  aug- 
mented for  his  accommodation. 

The  chief  thing  of  note  during  Addison's  stay  in  Ire- 
land, must  have  been  his  acquaintance  with  Swift.  These 
two  great  men  were  at  this  time  good  friends,  for  they 
liked  and  respe(;teil  ea<;h  other.  But  they  were  on  dif- 
ferent sides  in  politics,  and  often  fiercely  opposed  to  each 
other,  and,  unfortiniately,  (hey  could  hanlly  get  over 
their  political  opposition  in  their  private  acquaintance. 
So  their  friendship  cooled.  They  had  no  quarrel,  aa 
Addison  bad  with  Pope,  but  they  were  no  longer  friends. 
"  We  have  giown  common  acquaintance,"  writes  Swift 


*  The  Klt-Oiit  Cliih  waa  on  onnmlmtlon  started  toward  the  b^tmlntt  of 
IIh'  ISth  corilnry,  at  Omt  with  Hip  view  o(  onoouraglng  UtOTatOre  and  bellen- 
Ii^ttri-i  ('if!  Ill' Itri,  but  very  fhcirtly  oseumlnB  a  palltloal  tarn,  vMch  BOon  became 
till-  pr<il<>tiilnHtinR  i'1enii.-iit.  It  becatuc,  )□  fact,  tlie  Whig  caucus  of  those  dayit. 
BTHl  niiionit  its  iiienibcTs  wtro  all  (he  most  famoua  Whi«8  of  the  day,  both  political 
nnil  literary.  The  iiioHt  noted  riembom  at  thin  limo  wero  Marlboroush  and  Oodol- 
phlii,  Wnlpi.U!  und  ■\Vharton.  Halifui,  Addison's  oiirlj-  patron,  wa«  also  a  member. 
Hii.  t-".,  »-aK  A.ldEwiu  himself,  Steele,  C.ininwvo  iking- i/rtT)  and  Qarth,  with  Vaii- 
bnidli  ('V7>i  Anw'),  the  orchltt-ct  and  drumutiHl.  nnd  Rnoller  iitU'tr),  the  pointer. 
The  prefllilliis  nonius,  curiouBly  unouKh,  wan  Tonson,  a  book-eelleF.  The  Cluli 
"btjiinocl  ItB  wlilmBicn.1  name  from  ono  ChriBt«pher  Cat,  who  aoted  ss  victuuler 
ill  oriliniiry  to'  the  members,  providinB  them  with  oertaln  mntton-ples  which 
were  hlKlily  cflCeemed,  The  portraits  of  the  members  wero  «ieouted  by  KnsUer 
for  the  ilinlnK-room  whoreln  they  met.  From  the  form  in  wUoh  thoy  were 
done,  u  tlirm-quarten  length,  tho  name  "IdtcaChas  Iwen  applied  to  this  speciee 
of  picture. 
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to    Stella.     I   fear   Swift    regretted   the   decline   of   their 
friendship  more  than  did  Addison. 

It  was  while  in  Ireland  that  Steele  started  the  Taller,^ 
a  publication  which  truly  marks  an  epoch  in  Addison's 
life.  Hitherto  he  had  been  known  as  a  scholar,  a  grace- 
ful writer  of  Latin  verse,  the  author  of  an  elegant  dis- 
<luisition  on  medals,  of  one  much  praised  poem,  ''The 
Campaign,"  and  various  others  of  less  repute,  and  indeed 
in  other  ways  for  which  posterity  cares  but  little.  He 
was  now  to  appear  in  the  light  in  which  all  his  later 
admirers  have  loved  to  imagine  him,  the  true  humorist, 
the  A^Titer  of  those  delightful  Essays  in  the  Taller  and 
thf  Spectator^  which  are  read  to-day  with  almost  as  keen 
delight  as  they  were  by  those  for  whom  they  were  written. 
He  was  to  become  the  gentle  castigator  of  public  folly, 
the  encourager  of  public  virtue,  the  critic  who  was  to 
lead  Englishmen  to  a  true  appreciation  of  some  of  thi* 
wonders  of  their  own  literature,  the   creator  of  a  public 

•  Tho  TatUty  and  the  dpeelatCT  after  it,  were  tho  first  of  a  famous  speoioH  <»f 
composition  in  ^^reat  vogue  in  England  in  the  18th  century.  The  Tatter  wuh,  wu 
>H'liove,  the  first,  periodical  paper  containing  news  and  comment  joined  thereto. 
It  l«>«t,  however,  this  mixed  charac*ter,  and  shortly  l)ecamo  a  series  of  essays  upon 
current  happenings  in  politics  or  the  home,  or  upon  literary  or  frivolous  t<>pic8.  It 
WJ18  in  this  respect  that  the  Spectator  followed  th<*  TatUr,  It  is  a  series  of  esstiys 
•  •n  all  topics  that  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  readers  of  Queen  Ann<''s  day, 
Hh<^>rt  disquisitions  on  literature,  satires  a^^ainst  dross  and  social  follies,  (luaint 
•lescriptions  of  delightful  character,  tales  of  fantastic  and  whimsical  nature,  usually 
with  a  moral,— such  is  the  Spectator.  And  all  written  in  the  easiest  and  most  a^reou- 
M«*  manner  imaginable.  We  must  remember  that  up  to  this  time  prose  hsul  hanlly 
Ix'^'n  considered  a  medium  in  which  to  express  light,  graceful,  and  elegsmt  id«'as. 
Hut  little  attention  was  paid  to  style.  Prose  was  good  for  history',  for  philosophy, 
for  controversy',  but  few  thought  of  making  Pi'ose  a  work  of  art  in  the  Hiime  way 
.is  had  bei'n  dtmo  with  Poetry.  This  was  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  Sj)ertator. 
It  treated  light  and  agreeable  themes  in  a  pleasant,  humorous,  and  graceful  way 
that  delighted  all  readers,  and  was,  indee<l,  something  quite  now  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  another  way,  too,  is  tho  Spectator  remarkable.  It  showe<l  that  polite  an<l 
elegant  literature  could  be  written  which  was  not  foul  and  indecent  in  word  and 
thousrht,  as  had  been  almost  all  tho  light  literature  of  the  age  immediately  pre- 
(.-eding  it.  For  this,  if  for  nothing  more,  Addison  and  Steele  deserve  the  greatest 
gratitude  of  all 
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opiaion  in  favor  of  Truth  and  Right,  the  asserter  of  a 
position  for  the  gentler  sex  far  higher  than  had  been 
allowed  them  in  the  century  immediately  precedinj^. 
These  Essays  of  Aiidison's,  how  much  they  call  up  to 
mind  !  The  worthy  trunkmaker  who  sat  in  the  galler>' 
and  applauded  at  the  play,  Tom  Folio  and  the  political 
upholsterer,  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  the  world  before  the  flood,  the  famous  Fan  Drill,  the 
worthy  tailor  who  enacted  the  Lion  at  the  opera,  the 
gentle  wearers  of  the  Party  Patches,  the  Clubs  and  Coffee- 
houses of  the  Ix)ndori  of  that  day,*  the  Tory  fox-hunter 
and  the  Tory  Squires  in  the  Freeholder,  and  best  of  all, 
good  old  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  (kflv'  er  ii),  the  fine  old 

•  It  wsB  tho  heyday  of  coBee-housea.  They  held  the  place  which  the  club. 
hi'iiBCB  huld  today.  The  men  of  faahlon,  the  wita,  tho  students,  the  lawyers,  the 
sl<K'k-brDkem,  tlio  hlghwayinen.  the  drunkards,  all  had  some  reHort  where  they 
enthcred  to  diBcusa  tho  news  of  the  day,  and  gain  Improvement  for  the  mind  by 
instructive  cOBvoraation.  IJryden,  a  sort  of  king  among  the  literary  men  before 
Addison's  Unie  and  Kwlft'e,  tuul  esCjtbtlahed  himself  at  Will's  coffeB-houso.  Addiean 
act  up  nuttona.  -a-hiro  ho  and  his  poferie  (Wfferi')  were  accustomed  to  reaort. 
The  Whlge  rallied  about  tho  St.  James,  the  Tories  about  the  Cocoa-Tree  or  at 
Oxinda's.  The  Orocian  wns  tho  Kitthering  place  for  the  learned  men,  Serle's  for 
the  lawj-ers,  Mr.  BickerstofT  fbWtrtlif)  often  wrote  from  White's,  and  the  i^Mtalor 
was  often  ut  Childa',  of  which  tho  clergy  were  the  chief  frequenters.  The  stock- 
jobbers were  to  be  found  at  Jonathan's,  in  Change  Alloy. 

The  lime  of  tho  fjtfcttilor  waa  also  a  great  time  lor  clubs.  Not  the  ststelj 
osBcN?ialiona  in  which  men  of  tho  pn>9ent  Jay  enjoy  the  comfcrts  of  a  Attrt-olHSS 
hotel,  but  informal  and  ephemeral  aBaocIatlonB  of  men  witii  some  purjiase.  oplnloD, 
whimsy  in  common,  who  usually  mot  around  about  at  one  or  another  of  the 
coffee-houses  or  ale-housce  with  which  London  at  that  time  was  furnished.  There 
wore  ai.roe  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us.  Thus,  there  was  the  Kit-Oat, 
the  great  Whig  club,  of  which  we  hove  already  heard  ;  the  October  Cluh,  in  which 
Che  Tories  meditated  and  consulted  over  »nxul  October  beer.  There  was  the  Hell- 
flro  Cluh,  organized  for  ilic  perpetration  of  midnight  deeds  too  horrid  to  be 
thought  of:  the  Scriblerua  «*it  WrtU)  Club,  of  whloh  BwUt,  Attorbuiy,  BoUng- 
broke,  and  Oxford  were  the  lights,  and  the  Brothers'  C9ub,  to  which  many  Tory 
Ixjore  belonged,  an  well  as  Swift,  Prior.  Arbuthnot.  and  St.  John  (afterward  Lord 
Bollngbrokc).  And  bcsldee  theee  were  a  thousand  and  one  more  Informal  organ- 
izations. In  fact,  as  the  Speefatar  remarks,  "  Where  a  set  of  men  find  thenwalvea 
agree  in  any  particular,  thongb  never  so  trivial,  they  eetabllah  themeslvsa  into  a 
kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  upon  tiie  acooaiit  of  such  a 
fantastlo  reeemblance." 
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English  gentleman.     We  don't  read  them  much  nowadays, 
I  fear,  but  it  is  to  our  own  loss. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  first  series  of  the  Siyr- 
tdtor^  in  the  year  1H18,  Addison  brought  out  his  trag- 
edy of  "Cato"  and  made  another  great  success  of  the 
same  nature  as  his  success  with  "The  Oami)aign"  — 
on  account  in  great  measure  of  the  political  situation. 
*'Cato"  and  "The  Champaign,"  though  having  many  good 
lines,  (!Ould  not  have  immortalized  Addison.  Without  th(? 
Sjx'ctfitor  he  would  have  ranked  per]mi)s  witli  Philli[)s. 
Written  ten  years  or  more  before,  "Cato''  had  lain  !ieg- 
lected  until  now,  when  th(»  Whig  leaders  In'gan  to  solicit 
Addison  to  complete  it.  The  spectacle  of  a  noble  Roman 
dying  in  defense  of  his  country  against  a  usurper  would, 
they  thought,  arouse  public  sympathy  for  an  Anti-Jaco- 
bite party.  On  the  other  hand,  th(^  Tories  i)r()pose(l  to 
take  to  themselves  what  credit  they  could  find  in  the 
I)iece,  and  as  both  political  parties  were  in  favoi*  of  the 
play,  how  could  it  be  other  than  a  success?  Addison 
wrote  a  last  act  to  it,  Pope  wrote  a  prologue,  and  (larth 
an  epilogue,  Steele  prepared  to  pack  (he  house  with 
good  Whig  claquers.  Of  this  last,  as  it  turned  out,  there 
was  small  need,  for  the  Tories  too  crowded  into  the  the- 
ater intent  to  find  something  which  should  apply  to 
their  own  political  principles,  and  answi'red  Stecde's 
brave  band  of  Whigs  hand  for  hand.  The  piece  was  a 
great  succeas.  The  house  resounded  with  ai)plause.  Hut 
Bolingbroke  (b61'lng  brdbk),  the  Tory  leader,  scoied  the 
greatest  success.  For  when  the  Whigs  were  loudly  ap- 
plauding "Gate,"  he  called  Booth,  who  acted  the  ])art. 
into  hLs  box  and  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  fioO  fo*- 
s^)  nobly  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  against  a  ])e!- 
petual  dictator — ^a  palpable  hit  at  Marlborough,  the  great 
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Whig  general.  "The  Whigs,"  says  Pope,  "design  a  pres- 
ent fc»  the  same  '  Cato '  very  speedily ;  in  the  meantime 
they  arc-  getting  ready  as  good  a  sentence  as  the  former 
(in  tluMF  side."  So  Addison  scored  another  great  succes-s. 
Ho  then  turiie<l  his  hand  to  other  things.  He  wrote  part 
<»f  the  Giinrdiini,  a  publication  not  unlike  the  SpectoUir. 
An  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator  was  published,  and 
he  had  thoughts  of  a  work  "  On  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity."    But  at  this  point  politics  claimed  him  again. 

Qneen  Anne  (fin)  died  August  1,  1714,  It  was  a  gn^at 
moment.  The  Whigs  (out  of  power)  were  ready  for  it. 
By  one  or  two  bold  strokes  they  utterly  overthrew  Bol- 
ingbroke,  who  now  rei)resent«d  the  Tories  (having  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  Oxford),  and  by  the  Whigs 
Ueorge  I.  was  proclaimed  King  of  England.  The  Pn>l- 
estant  succession  triumphed.  All  hopes  of  any  motion 
in  favor  of  the  Old  Pretender  went  down  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Scots  in  171.").  When  the  Whigs  came  in,  Sun- 
derland, Addison's  old  chief,  was  appointed  to  the  place 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Addison  was  again 
given  the  place  of  Secretary,  nnd  for  a  short  time  lived 
in  Dublin,  He  had  lived  through  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  his  life.  The  FrerhnMc i\  published  in  1716,  has  some 
gom]  papers,  but  was  written  ffir  a  special  purpose,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  political  affairs,  which  it  achieved,  but 
is  Worth  little  else.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Old  WJufi 
wjis  published,  replying  to  certain  attacks  on  the  Whig 
policy  made  by  his  old  friend  Steele.  But  his  life  was 
nearly  over.  In  1716  he  bad  married  Charlotte,  Countess 
of  Warwick,*  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  one  of 

*  Tls  Baid  this  nuurlage  was  by  no  means  an  Ideal  unloil.  Popa  hints  at 
Addison's  having  "married  diacord  vritb  a  noble  wire."  But  aa  to  thia  there 
may  be  clotiht.  He  had  long  been  in  love  with  the  coantees.  It  ia  hinted  that 
Sir  BogcT  de  Coverley's  experience  with  the  cmel  widow  may  have  had  an  auto- 
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the  Secretaries  of  State  under  Sunderland.  He  resigned 
the  post  on  account  of  failing  health  in  March,  1718, 
and  lived  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  longer.  He 
dieil  June  19,  1719. 

Not  a  few  writers  of  the  greatest  repute  have  por- 
ti-ayed  Addison's  life  and  work  with  the  utmost  love  and 
respect.  Macaulay  (nnA  ka>A^Ml)  says,  in  an  often-quoted 
passage,  "To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a  senti- 
ment as  much  like  affection  as  any  sentiment  can  ho 
wliich  is  inspired  by  one  who  has  been  sleeping  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  *  *  * 
Aft(^r  free  inquiry  and  impartial  reflection,  we  have  long 
been  convinced  that  he  deserved  as  mu(!h  love  and 
esteem  as  can  justly  be  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm 
and  erring  race."  And  Thackeray,  "Commend  me  to 
this  dear  preacher  without  orders,  this  parson  in  the  tie- 
wig.  When  this  man  looks  from  the  world  whose  weak- 
nesses he  describes  so  benevolently  up  to  the  Heaven 
which  shines  over  us  all,  I  can  hardly  fancy  a  human 
face*  lighted  up  with  a  more  serene  rapture,  a  lumian 
intellect  thrilling  with  a  purer  love  and  adoration  than 
Joseph  Addison.  *  *  *  I  think  [his  life]  was  one  of 
the  most  enviable.  A  life  prosperous  and  beautiful — a 
eiilin  death — an  immense  fame  and  affection  afterwaid 
f(»r  his  happy  and  spotless  name."* 

He  had  many  of  the  most  delightful  (qualities  in  man, 


bi<»j?raphio  test  to  it.  Johnson  remarks  on  the  marriajje  that  "  the  lady  was  jxr- 
sua^led  to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish  printesH  in 
e«p»jused,  'Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave.'"  The  murriaKe,  if 
uncontradicted  report  can  be  credite<1,  ma<le  no  addition  U)  his  happincas;  it 
neither  found  nor  made  them  equal. 

*  Most  characteristic  of  the  calm  and  beautiful  goodness  of  Addison's  an* 
th«^  lines  of  that  most  beautiful  hymn  of  his,  known  to  every  one,  begin niiiK. 

"The  spacious  flrmanient  on  high." 
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iiinl  a«  for  hia  faults,  if  tin;  readtT  will  skim  over  Pope's 
Vfi'ses  oil  "Atticus,"he  will  have  the  most  of  them.  For 
he  was  by  no  means  perfect.*  He  had  traits  which  we 
should  call  small,  cowardly,  jealous,  mean,  being  unfort- 
unately only  human  after  all.  But  his  virtues  were 
many,  and  his  powei-s  were  very  great  Of  all  the  lit- 
erary or  public  men  of  his  time  he  seems  to  uh  to  stand 
forth  as  the  noble-st,  purest,  and  the  best.  The  names 
of  Swift  and  Pope  are  by  no  means  stainless.  Marlbor- 
ough, Bolingbroke,  Walpole  (woi'poi)  had  very  glaring 
vices,  and  so  with  the  others.  But  Addison  we  can 
honor  and  respect,  with  less  deprecation  of  his  errors 
and  with  moi'e  appreciation  of  his  great  qualities,  than 
we  can  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 

*  AddlBon  had  one  fault— in  common,  Indeed,  with  mAn;  of  tb.»  BmOeet  men 
of  his  day— thnt  he  was  a  bit  too  fond  of  wine.  It  was  said  In  the  time  of  John- 
Hon,  iramc  quarter  of  a,  century  or  tnure  after  his  death,  that  he  Hhortened  hiu 
lifi'  by  driukinti.  But  thla  is  probably  untrue.  What  wae  probablr  the  esse  was 
tlmt  Addison's  lemperamont  wan  auoh  that  he  needed  aome  form  of  stimulant  t.i 
unniHe  him  to  hia  greal^At  intellectual  activity,  and  that  he  could  stand  more  of 
Buch  ludulKcDCe  without  heins  troubled  by  It  than  could  his  feUoWB.  It  was  a 
drinking  age.  Men  lived  in  a  mannef  that  would  lie  almost  Impossible  nowadaye. 
And  Addison's  net  only  followed  the  custom  of  the  day  when  they  spent  every 
.1^  Ave  or  aii  hours  or  more  over  the  battle  at  Buttuns'  after  dinner. 


VOLTAIRE. 

1694-1778. 

^RANpOIS   AROUET  (fr6ng  swfii'  fii  rdb  aO   was  born 

in    1694,  the  second  son  of  a  notary  of  the  same 

rie  living  in  Paris.    When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old, 

was  sent  to  the  college  called  Louis  le  Grand  (ic5be' 

gr6ngO,  in  Paris,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  law. 
s  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Jesuit  colleges,  con- 
ted  by  some  of  the  best  men  of  their  order.     Here 

was  well  taught  in  the  classics,  for  which  other 
nches  were  neglected.  His  taste  led  him  to  make 
5es  even  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  He  remained  at 
;  college  seven  years,  and  left  it,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
1,  with  already  a  high  reputation,  especially  for  his 
tic  gifts. 

ie  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  bar,  and  set  to 
lying  law  for  three  years,  but  he  detested  this  pur- 

and  early  turned  aside  to  the  study  of  belles-lettres 

161' ter).  His  wit,  animation,  and  charm  of  manner 
le  him  at  once  a  favorite  in  society.  At  twenty-four, 
lOugh  thin,  he  was  handsome,  with  a  refined  profile, 
Tiated  eyes,  and  a  good-humored  smile.  He  wrote 
ly  verses,  distinguished  by  peculiar  grace,  which  are 

read  with  pleasure. 
^Vlien  Francois  was  twenty-one,  Louis  IV.  died,  and 
ne])hew,  the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans,  became  Re- 
t.  Voltaire  (v6l  t^r')  was  accused  of  writing  satirical 
K^ks  upon  this  personage,  one  especially,  in  which  his 
lister  of  Police  was  called  **  An  enemy  of  the  human 
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Tsf.e."  Although  he  strenuously  denied  all  knowledge  i>f 
these  squibs,  he  was  t^xiied  from  Paris,  and  when,  with  or 
without  permission,  he  returned  thither,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastiie*  (bds  lei').  He  took  this  misfort- 
une lightly,  and  employed  himself,  though  denied  writ- 
ing materials,  in  planning  "The  Henriade"  <6ngresd'', 
committing  to  memorj'  the  lines  he  composed.  He  was 
libenited  after  an  imprisonment  of  eleven  months.  His 
first  tragedy,  the  drama  of  "Gildipus"  (fid' i  pus),  ran  for 
forty-five  night-t  in  succession,  and  brought  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  upon  its  young  author.  At  this  time, 
he  abandonetl  the  name  of  Aroiiet  and  took  that  of 
Voltaire,  a  change  not  uncommon  with  French  authors. 
though  why  he  chose  that  particular  name  is  not  known. 
One  explanation  is  that  the  letters  V-o-I-t-a-i-r-e  make  an 
anagram  upon  Arouet/.y.  (le  jfiiiiie  pfih  zhOn']} ;  but  this 
i.s  far-fetched  and  not  probable. 

At  this  time  Voltaiie  \va.s  poor,  but  happy.  He  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  girl,  Suzanne  de  Livry  (ststi  zflu' 
dfih  isv'rS),  who  consulted  the  author  about  becoming 
an  actress.  He  even  thought  of  marrying  her,  but  she 
ran  away  with  his  particular  friend.  Voltaire  was  txm- 
ous,  pursued  them  in  vain,  fell  ill,  and  then  forgave  the 
treacherous  pair,  and  wnite  them  a  poetical  epistle, 

■  His  own  account  of  tbis.  In  vcroc.  dFfU't-ibffl  him  as  taken  li;  the  hiuid  and 
ciiiiiUii'tcd  to  his  prison,  where  he  ia  put  under  triple  boits. 
•   •   •    '■  The  clock  strikts  iinon ;  n  iray  1b  brought. 
With  humble.  (ru«al  cheer  tls  rraught. 
Said  they  vfho  ln.ro  it  when  my  air 
Showed  no  grcHt  reliHh  for  the  fare, 
'Your  diet  ia  for  health,  noi  plcaoure. 
Prsy  eat  In  peace,— you've  lunt^e  leisure.' 
See  thus  my  fate  dlBtrcmrul  sealed— 
Behold  me  cooped  np.  erobaBtiled, 
Sleep,  foiMl.  and  drink  dlHtaatefid  mode. 
By  nil,  even  by  my  love,  betrus'ed."   •   •   • 
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For  eight  years  he  remained  in  Paris,  writing  trage- 
dies which  long  held  the  stage;  but  witty  and  skillful  as 
he  was,  he  did  not  succeed  in  comedy.  His  literary  n^p- 
utation  was  altogether  that  of  a  poet,  for  although  his 
opinions  were  unorthodox,  seemingly  skeptical,  they  wero 
not  yet  conspicuous. 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  a  certain  Chevalier 
(le  Rohan  (d6h  r6  6ng'),  whom  he  challenged  to  fight, 
Voltaire?  was  again  committed  to  the  Bastile,  where  he* 
remained  six  months  ;  then  liberated  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  quit  France.  He  chose  England  foi-  his 
place  of  exile. 

He  landed  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1726 — the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  On  the  voyage  h(^  was 
depressed  and  gloomy,  but  on  landing  he  rec-overed  his 
cheerfulness,  and  throwing  himself  in  a  transport  of  joy 
on  the  earth,  he  reverentlv  saluted  it.  It  was  a  lovelv 
day,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  biithday.  The 
Thames  (t^nriz)  River  and  the  park  were  in  holiday  guise. 
Every  one  appeared  to  him  to  be  happy,  and  he  believiMl 
himself  in  a  paradise  of  beautiful  women  and  ch^ar  skies, 
where  no  one  thought  of  any  thing  but  pleasure. 

Voltaire  was  probably  the  guest  of  Lord  Bolingbroke 
(»:>6ring  brcJbk),  with  whom  he  had  already  an  acquaintance. 
Thanks  to  him  and  other  influential  friends,  he  entered 
at  once  the  brilliant  circle  of  London  societv.  In  about 
three  months  he  had  picked  up  enough  English  to  make 
himself  understood.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  svstematie 
study  of  the  language,  and  came  to  feel  so  sure  of  his 
knowledge  of  it,  that  he  sometimes  wrote  in  it.*     Many 

•  During  his  sojourn  in  England,  his  adroitness  and  fluent  mastery  of  tho 
lancruag©  saved  him  from  what  might  have  been  otherwise  an  unpleasant  advont- 
ure.  He  chanced  one  day  to  be  8tn>lling  along  the  streets,  when  his  peculiar 
appearance  atlTacted  attention.    A  crowd  collected,  and  some  ribald  fellow  Ix^gan 
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of  his  new  English  acquaintances  could  talk  with  him  in 
his  own  tongue ;  but  Pope,  whom  he  was  very  anxious  to 
meet,  could  hardly  read  French,  and  spoke  it  not  at  all. 

He  arrived  in  England  in  ill-health,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  ill-luck.  A  bill  of  exchange  which  he  brought 
with  him,  of  the  value  of  20,000  francs,  was  lost  through 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  Jew,  upon  whom  it  had  been  drawn. 
When  Voltaire's  misfortune  came  to  the  eai's  of  the  king, 
he  good-naturedly  sent  him  a  sum,  probably  a  hundred 
guineas,  which  relieved  him  from  pressing  embarrassment. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  his  sister  threw  him  into  an 
agony  of  grief,  but  his  buoyant  spirits  soon  restored  him 
to  (cheerfulness,  even  gayety.  His  attenuated,  eager  face 
grew  familiar  in  fashionable  society,  and  he  was  contented 

with  jeers  and  hoots  to  taunt  him  with  being  a  Frenchman.  The  miscreants 
were  already  preparing  to  i)elt  him  with  mud,  and  mud  would  no  doubt  have 
l)een  followed  with  missiles  of  a  more  formidable  kind.  But  Voltaire  was  equal 
to  the  crisis.  Boldly  confronting  his  assailants,  he  mounted  on  a  stone  which 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  began  an  oration,  of  which  the  first  sentence  only 
hits  been  preserved. 

"Bravo  Englishmen  I"  he  cried,  "am  I  not  sufficiently  unhappy  in  not  hav- 
ing been  bom  among  you?"  ITis  harangue  was  so  effective  that  the  crowd  was 
not  only  appeased,  but  eager  to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  in  triumph  to  his 
lodgings. 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  experienced  the  rudeness  with 
which  the  vulgar  in  those  days  treated  his  countrymen.  He  happened  to  be  tak- 
ing the  air  on  the  river,  when  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  boat,  i)ercoiving 
that  his  x>a8senger  was  a  Frenchman,  began  to  boast  of  the  superior  privileges 
enjoyed  by  English  subjects,  saying  he  belonged  not  to  a  land  of  slaves,  but  to 
one  of  freemen.  Warming  with  his  theme,  the  fellow  concluded  his  offensive 
remarks  by  exclaiming,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  boatman  on  tlic 
Thames  than  an  archbishop  in  France.  The  sequel  of  the  story  was  that  the 
man,  within  a  few  hours,  was  seized  by  the  press-gang,  and  next  day,  Voltaire 
saw  him  at  the  window  of  a  prison  with  his  legs  manacled,  and  his  hand 
stretched  through  the  bars.  "What  think  you  now,"  said  Voltaire,  "of  a 
French  archbishop?" 

"  Ah  I  sir  I "  replied  the  captive,  "  the  abominable  government  have  forcetl 
me  away  from  my  wife  and  children  to  serve  in  a  king^s  ship,  and  have  thrown 
me  into  prison  and  chained  my  feet  for  fear  I  should  escape  before  the  ship 
sails!" 

Voltaire  was  deeply  grieve<l  to  think  there  was  so  little  liberty  on  earth, 
even  in  England. 
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and  happy,  meeting  many  distinguished  people,  and  win- 
ning his  way  with  them  by  fulsome  flattery,  in  which  he 
was  an  adept.  Meanwhile,  he  was  diligently  collecting 
materials  for  his  after-works.* 

During  his  stay  in  England,  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
the  manuscript  and  proof  of  ''  The  Henriade,"  which  was 
published,  by  subscription,  in  March,  1728.  It  is  a  great 
epic  poem,  recognized  by  the  world  of  letters,  when  it 
appeared,  as  an  extraordinary  production,  which  placed 
its  author  among  the  first  poets  of  his  time.  In  its  first 
form,  the  poem  had  been  dedicated  to  Louis  XV.,  but 
this  was  canceled,  and  a  dedication  in  English  was  sub- 
stituted, to  Queen  Caroline.  The  queen  rewarded  him  in 
a  substantial  manner,  and  the  king  honored  him  with 
his  intimacy,  and   invited  him    to   private  suj)per  parties. 

As  soon  as  "The  Henriade"  was  finished,  Voltaire 
began  his  "History  of  Charles  XII."  lie  also  wrote,  in 
English  prose,  the  first  act  of  tlu»  tragedy  of  "Brutus." 
He  read  almost  every  thing  worth  reading  in  p]nglish 
poetry  and  prose,  beginning  with  Shakespeare,  whom  Ih^ 
studied  with  close  attention. 

He  stayed  in  England  about  two  years  and  eight 
months.  He  never  forgot  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
he     received    there,    and    to    be    an    Englishman,    was    a 


♦  Tn  March,  he  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton.  Tho  sjH'ctn- 
rle  made  a  profound  impression  on  him,  and  he  ever  afterward  dt'li4?hto<i  to 
rvcall  being  in  a  country  in  which  the  first  officers  of  state  contended  for  tlu' 
honor  of  bearing  the  pall  of  a  man  whose  sole  distinction  ha<l  lain  in  iiitelhctual 
eminence.  He  afterward  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopht  r's  niece. 
We  owe  to  Voltaire  the  famous  story  of  the  fallen  apple,  whivh  ax)pears  in  the 
fifteenth  of  his  "Tetters  about  the  English,"  published  in  1733,  or  ix)ssibly  earlier. 
Tt  i-uns  thus : 

*'  Being  in  the  country  near  Cambridge,  in  1666,  one  day,  when  Newton  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  he  saw  fruit  falling  from  a  tree.  This  led  him  into  deep 
meditation  upon  the  subject  of  weight,  the  cause  for  which  philofsophers  had 
long  been  vainly  seeking.    Madame  Conduit  ikdn  due),  his  niece,  told  me  this." 
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cert^iin  passport  to  his  consideration,  to  the  end  of 
his  Hfe. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Voltaire  Uved  retired,  and 
(hivoted  himself,  with  extraordinary  talent,  to  financial 
speculation.  His  investments  were  so  well  placed,  that 
he  lived  and  died  the  richest  of  all  eminent  men  of 
hitters,  and  was  (luite  independent  of  the  profits  from 
his  writings.  lie  was,  however,  always  writing  and  puln 
lishing.  His  play  of  "Zaire*'  (zfierO  had  a  prodigious 
succc^ss.  This  was  translated  into  English,  and  long 
i-emained  popular  upon  the  English  stage.  Voltaire  con- 
tinued to  write  tragcvlies  all  his  life,  producing  twenty- 
six  in  all,  which  were  all  more  or  less  eminentlv  sue- 
ccssfuL* 

The  boldness  of  his  waiting  was  always  bringing  him 
into  troubl(\  ?Iis  craving  after  liberty  to  express  him- 
self induced  him  to  h*ave  Paris,  in  order  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  s(^curity  near  the  French  frontier,  so  that  he 
could  leavi^  the  country  at  anv  moment,  if  threatened 
by  government,  lie  ictired,  with  Madame  du  Chatelet  (du 
shfii  fl  la'),  to  her  country-house,  close  to  Lorraine  (16r  ran'i. 
Sh(»  was  disposed  to    pass   several    years   in    the    country 


*  It  was  about  this  ti7ne  that  Voltaire,  flnflin^  his  former  friend,  Suzanne, 
now  Maniuisc  do  (Jouvcrnet  (uhir k^'  fiih  giJOrirnJI')^  was  living  in  a  fashionable 
c|iiai'ter  of  Paris,  wished  t(»  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her.  She  had  intimated 
no  sur>h  wish,  but  he  wlio  liad  made  love  to  so  many  high-bom  ladies,  thought 
he  ini^ht,  without  presumption,  approach  this  butterfly  marquise,  with  whom  he 
hiul  )K;en  ho  intiniato  in  the  chr3rsalis.  Wlien  he  had  presented  himself  at  the 
•l<K.r,  the  huRo  SwiKs  inquired  his  name,  and  on  learning  it,  observed,  in  a  tone 
})>•  no  means  encouraging,  that  it  was  not  on  the  list  of  visitors  received.  On 
^'turning  home,  Voltaire  vrrote  to  the  marquise  a  poetical  epistle,  half  gay,  half 
serious,  all  graceful,  in  a  Htyle  for  which  he  is  unrivaled. 

Years  afterward,  on  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  he  again  appeared  at  the  doors  of 
that  hotel.  Suzanne  was  now  a  widow.  The  meeting  was  like  that  of  two  ghonts 
in  another  world,  when  the  aged  pair,  both  past  eighty-four,  tottered  towani 
oa<"h  other.  His  ywrtrait,  preserved  by  her  for  sixty  years,  looked  down  upon  them 
with  a  mocking  smile. 
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to  cultivate  her  mind  far  from  the  world.  She  was  then 
alx^ut  twenty-seven,  twelve  years  younger  than  Voltaire, 
an  extremely  attractive  woman,  tall  and  dark,  an<l, 
although  undoubtedly  learned,  fond  of  pleasuic.  She 
had  been  married  young  to  an  uncongenial  mate,  who 
pursued  his  own  course  and  left  her  to  hers.  Cirey  (ss  r-a') 
was  the  name  of  the  chateau  to  which  Voltaire  and 
Madame  du  Chatelet  retired.  There,  during  a  number  of 
years,  they  received  and  returned  the  visits  of  the  gn^at, 
fashionable,  and  learned ;  the  brother  and  husband  of 
the  lady  both  occasionally  visited  them.  Voltaire's  in- 
come, more  than  £3,000  a  year,  furnished  and  embel- 
lished the  house  and  gardens. 

Here  lived  Voltaire  for  fifteen  vears,  from  1784  to 
1749,  studying  and  writing,  as  did  Madame  du  Chatclcl 
also.  The  diversions  of  the  place  were  reading  aloud, 
private  theatricals,  and  the  magic-lantern  exhibited  by 
Voltaire.  They  made  journeys  to  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
elsewhere,  in  a  huge  coach  so  crowded  with  tnmks  and 
baggage  that  it  sometimes  broke  down  on  the  road. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  Cirey  epoch  was  the  iiitcr- 
coui>;e  between  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  (Ireat.  In 
August,  1736,  Frederick,  not  yet  king,  wrote  an  enthu- 
siastic letter  to  the  poet,  and  thus  opened  a  pleasant 
correspondence,  which  lasted  for  yeai-s.  In  174(),  the 
newly-made  king  planned  a  visit  to  Voltaire,  who  hni»- 
])ened  to  be  at  Brussels,  but  afterward  excusing  himself 
on  account  of  an  attack  of  ague,  he  sent  for  Voltaire 
to  come  to  him   instead.*    The  two  were*   delight(Ml  with 

•  "I  saw,"  says  Voltaire,  "in  a  sinall  room,  by  tlie  liwht  of  a  «andlf.',  a  little 
mattress,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  on  whicl)  lay  a  little  man,  WTapiH?<l  up  in  a 
dreflsin^-gown  of  coarae  blue  stuff.  This  was  the  kinj^,  iierwpirinu:  and  Hhivorim,' 
under  a  wretched  counterpane,  in  a  violent  fit  of  f(?ver.  Ilavinitr  jwiid  my  rrnpirtH, 
I  began  the  acquaintance  by  feelinuc  his  pulw?,  iih  if  T  had  been  hiH  fii-st  physician. 
The  fit  over,  he  dressed,  and  placed  himself  at  table,  whera  wu  discussed,  during 
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each  other,  and  became,  in  fact,  close  friends.  Mean- 
while, the  hfe  at  Cirey  wont  on,  Vulteire  writing  clever 
things,  and  reading  them  to  his  guests,*  making  visits  to 
Paris  with  Madame  du  Ohatelet.  and  leading  an  eaj^y 
life.  The  lady  has  piimounccd  it  a  pariidise  in  her  cor- 
respondence, and  with  i-eason.  Voltaiii;  was  devoted  t<i 
her.  lie  wrot«  poetical  I'pistles,  alluding  to  her  wit  and 
beauty,  and  complimenting  her  learning.  He  sent,  in 
her  name,  rhyming  answei-s  to  her  correspondents,  and  , 
wa.s  full  of  consideraticm  and  attention.f 

Slipper,  lo   the  very  botl«m,  thv   qiiBStiiins  of  the   immortality   of   Oio  soul,  i>f 
liberty,  und  the  Aiu]ro)tyiifn  (dn  ttrOg'  f  iili)  iiC  Piatu." 

'  ■'  LaPucoUo"  ff«  jM'ff),  I'dmpiwefi  »nd  ivnd  at  tfaistlDie,  la  full  of  adventure. 
Tlii^  pmplc  w!io  liHl«n«l  ti.  thiw  |ir.)ilni>tioiiB,  iiswmhlod  In  a  small  room  when' 
Uicy  wire  iviiiDVeil  from  the  iiowlliility  nf  liitnihlon.  Jladame  de  OratlRDy  Vlih 
ffT-1  .fin' yf).  who  was  ii  imv^t.  iit  tin-  ti:iiv.  w!w  iimi'li  ildiKhled  with  tho  poam,  and 

to  one  M.  iJuvuui  ('(^'.--i. 

Now.  MudaiiK'  ilti  i'hat<-l<'l  ulwiiyu  iiianeil  tli<^  inwt'bas.  and  did  not  H-rupli' 
to  open  surh  Mtrra  uh  she  fhow-,  wlii-iher  addnwBed  to  herself  or  olhetB.  Sua- 
IieclliiH  Honiethlnir,  she  iiikiI  tlil»  Helf-civiii  i>Hvik'Ke  ujion  a  Icttvr  f n>tii  M-Ikvutix 
t'l  MwlaniP  Oraflimy.  ""d  read  Ihcw  wonlB :  ".loanne  Is  rharmini;."  Voltaim, 
N'ini'  informed  of  this,  wiih  irmttly  excited.  Tie  Immediately  soutcht  an  inlfir- 
vii^w  with  Madame  de  'Imflimy.  and  In  an  ueilat«l  manner  bceought  hor  In 
wi'tti'  lit  once  and  wt  hack  the  poem.  He  hnd  <v>  intention  of  makinti  public  the 
veitM'S  he  had  written  for  the  iliverslnn  of  ii  few.  Sind  feared  pet«i>nal  injury  if 
It  Kliould  In-  known  wlmt  h<-  had  done.  | 

Tile  vinlui-ky  Slndainu  cle  (+ranuny  wnB  iiuite  nven-ome,  BspecUlly  u  Madame 
rlu  Chatelct  cntored  In  a  fury.  BhakiDK  the  opon  letter  In  her  hand. 

An  soon  aawhc  could  find  her  voice  andaheiirinjr.  MudaraedoOrBflgnyoiplained 
thfl  matter.  Fmiit  the  flrst  moment,  Voltiiin'  helieve'l  her,  and  inunedlately 
lit-){i(etl  her  to  pardoti  him.  The  next  day,  bhe  wished  to  leave  the  place ;  she 
WIIH  in  d<«pair,  for  she  had  no  money.  Voltalm  cuiiio  to  her  in  tean,  and 
repeatedly  asked  her  for((ivenenB,  and  aWcrwurd  did  all  ho  could  to  make  her 
fortiet  the  w.>ene. 

t  111  the  year  lT4n.  Voltalif  and  Mnilame  du  Chatelet  maile  a  visit  to  IIik 
Iiuke  of  Richelieu  (iMi' fk  lai).  at  Ki-iitainhlenii  ijJhiff  t'ln  Ur/).  They  were  plajint; 
eards  at  the  queen's  tJible,  un.l  a  ran  of  luck  sot  in  Bgalnst  Madatiie  du  CTiatelel, 
who  wati  a  losor  of  hetwM'n  (hn.-e  und  four  thousand  pounds.  Voltaire  whlqiered 
t'l  her  in  Enfrilsh  to  he  eareful,  as  she  was  phiylnst  wtth  shorpeis.  These  words 
■wen.'  overheard,  and  they  peroelved  they  wore  being  repeated,  so  faarlns  the 
consequences,  the  pair  slipped  quietly  away,  and  set  out  for  Paris  at  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  nlRht. 

Qu  tho  ruad,  a  wheel  liroku ;  Voltaire  wnt  Co  beg  ait  aqrlom  &>am  hla  old 
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But  the  time  came  when  this  all  changed.  The  poet 
was  fifty-five  and  growing  old.  He  was  thinner  than  evov. 
He  lost  his  teeth  ;  he  was  often  an  invalid,  and  grew  tired 
of  playing  the  lover.  Madame  du  Chatelet  became  tired 
of  her  hitherto  siitisfactory  friend,  and  transferred  her 
attentions  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Lambert  (sfin  mm  b^r'),  who 
had  long  admired  her.  Voltaire  was  at  first  very  angry 
at  the  disruption  of  this  long  standing  friendship,  but 
sr)on  became  reconciled  to  the  situation  and  made  it  th(^ 
subject  of  a  little  comedy  in  verse.  This  was  in  1748. 
In  the  following  year  Madame  du  Chatelet  died.  Voltain; 
was  inconsolable  for  a  long  time ;  nor  indeed  did  any 
other  woman  ever  take  the  place  with  him  of  this  long- 
time friend. 

After  this  tie  was  dissolved,  Voltaire  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  flattering  invitations  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Court  <»f  Berlin.  He 
arrived  there  in  July,  1750.  His  receptioi4  was  most 
gracious.  He  was  invested  with  his  cross  and  key,  and 
lived  in  complete  intimacy  with  the  king.  Frederick, 
himself  a  writer,  had  several  works  in  tlie  press,  which 
Voltaire  corrected  from  time  to  time.  He  linisluMl  his 
**Age  of  Louis  XIV."  His  plays  were  acted  at  court,  the 
highest  personages  taking  part,  as  well  as  the  author. 

friend,  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  (ddHsfiin'  dtJO  nuin')^  at  Sceaux  (.«<'5),  near  by.  ITo  w.ts 
welcomed  at  once,  admitted  secretly  to  a  private  Bet  of  apartmont«,  and  waited  on 
by  a  faithful  valet,  without  any  of  the  household  knowinjjr  of  his  prt'senco.  Oft^n- 
tinies  late  at  night  the  duchesH  had  Bupper  Kot  in  her  private  a^wirtments  and 
inviting  Voltaire  to  join  her,  the  two  lingered  long  over  the  dainty  meal,  talking 
over  old  timeB.  After  supper,  he  W)metimee  retul  her  a  tale,  oompofted  during  the 
daytime  for  her  amusement.  Meantime,  Madame  du  Chatelet  hurried  about  to 
pay  her  debts  incurred  at  cards,  and  to  soothe  the  iuRultod  players,  and  at  length 
she  came  to  Soeaux  and  announced  that  all  danger  for  Voltaire  was  over.  The 
duchess  kept  them  both  to  join  a  brilliant  company  assembled  there,  and  made 
Voltaire  read  to  them  all  the  little  romances  he  had  written  for  her.  They 
proved  so  deli^tfol  that  he  was  urged  to  print  them,  and,  acordingly,  ^'Zadig** 
(Ud'dlkh)  appeared  soon  after. 
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All  uiiluuky  financial  eiiti'rprise,  of  doubtful  propru'iy, 
witli  a  Jew  money-lender  (ir.st  disturbed  the  liannony  of 
their  relations.  The  Jew  cheated  the  poet;  the  poet 
nearly  throttled  the  Jew.  The  king  became  aware  of  the 
matter,  and  diaappniveil,  though  the  charm  of  the  cul- 
prit'.s  convei'sation  soon  restored  him  to  favor  for  the 
time.  But  elements  of  distrust  and  suspicion  crept  in  tu 
li.'ssi'n  the  charm  of  their  intercourse.  Frederick  is  well 
known  to  have  been  fond  of  saying  things  with  the  iaten- 
tiiin  to  wound,  and  Voltaire  was  singularly  sensitive.* 
Afterward,  he  used  io  <losignate  the  King  of  Prussia  hy 
the  iiume  of  a  pet  monkey  he  had,  called  Luc,  "be- 
cnus)',"  he  said,  "  Frederick  is  like  my  monkey — he  bites 
ihiisi'  who  caress  him," 

The  friendship  ended  in  a  quarrel  over  a  satire  whicli 
\^oltaire  wnite  against  Miiupertuis  (mo  pir  iws'),  the 
President  of  the  lierlin  Academy,  The  king  was  indig- 
nant, and  oiMlered  the  satiio  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, Voltain;  packed  up  his  cross  and  key  and  returned 
them  to  Fi-oderick.  The  king  relent-ed,  and  Voltaire,  after 
a  brief  period  of  apparent  favor,  U'ft  Berlin  as  if  on  a 
short,  leave  of  aljsence,  taking  with  him  his  order,  his 
key,  and  a  volume  of  the  king's  poetry.  But  while  he 
M'as  away,  he  coidd  not  resist  a  parting  shot  at  his  enemy, 

'  ia  Mettrje  (laniiltrf)  rcporti^l  ta  biiri  t.hnC  Frederick  liad  aoid.  "I  Htill 
WHTkt  Vnltairo  for  anotlipr  year, — wp  eiu-k  tho  oraiiffe  bofvro  throwlntr  away  tlit 
xkin."  About  Uils  tlmo  anuttit-r  kind  rriend  mportol  Io  the  king  that  Voltain-. 
on  roooivliid  oonic  mvmoirx  fur  iwiBlon,  Hiiiil  Io  the  aiithnr  whn  bniufiht  them, 
•nie  kind  wnds  int  his  dirty  linen  to  wiwli.  n->  yimts  niiii't  wiiit,"  Huoh  reiuarkH 
I>ulie  crf^'*'  l*"*^'**-    ^'""«irc  vmiti-  to  hm  nipce,  "I  om  nlwnjn  thinking  of  tho 

.       ...    *houffh  f  try  not  to  Ix'lit'v**  it." 
dLrds  at  the  q.  ' 

."r.  Td  Muttrio.  thu  innn  who  hud  I'eiHirCeil  thu  8pe«oh,  died  sud- 
tnuoh  of  a  certain  pic,  Hupposed  to  bo  of  pheatiant,  which, 
ioke,  had  bi«n  cinnji-isi'd  of  ougic,  huBherl  with  porit  and 
.    "foltairo,  after  rccordinir  the  incldBnt,  nbnorves;  "I  wish 

conaeqnetieea,  tho  pair  hj      _,    '       _,,    ,        J"^  ,,  _,         ,...,.     

....      •  ..       .  . .  -ttrle,  In  arfifuh  morU',  the  nuostloii  about  tho  oraoso- 

middle  of  the  niftht.  '    ,  ,,    .  ,j       '   ,.  ■  „j  *    n    ., 

,.    ^.  ,  ..,,>«  tbia  world,  ho  would  not  have  dared  to  ll«." 

On  tb*  road,  a  irhwl  l>r  ^ 


■  In  Bngltah  t* 
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the  President  of  the  Academy;  so  witty,  that  Mauperlius 
hecaine  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  Frederick  was 
very  angry.  He  sent  orders  to  Frankfort  to  stop  Voltaire 
from  passing  into  France,  and  make  him  deUver  up  the 
cross,  the  key,  and  the  hook  of  verses.  Voltaire  did  not 
surrender  these  without  much  undignified  squabbUng. 
He  nnade  his  final  exit  from  Germany,  without  them,  in 
Julv,   1753. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  an  amicable  coiTespond- 
cnce  was  renewed  between  Voltaire  and  Frederic^k,  which 
was  maintained  with  courtesy  until  Voltaire  died. 

Louis  XV.,  who  had  coldly  given  permission  to  Vol- 
tairo  to  go  and  live  at  Berlin,  did  not  consent  to  his 
n*turn  t<>  Paris.  He  bought,  in  1754,  a  pretty  country- 
house  near  Geneva,  which  he  called  "The  Delights,"  from 
tiie  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  scenery.  For  more  than 
twenty  yeara  he  continued  to  live  near  the  Lake  of 
(Jimova,  with  more  real  freedom,  comfort,  and  leisure  than 
he  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  His  honuj  iKK'ame  a  point  of 
attraction  for  pilgrims,  who  desired  to  do  homage  to  his 
fame.  Among  othera  came  Goldsmith,  who  has  described 
tlie  charm  of  his  (conversation  with  (nitliiisiasm. 

In  the  year  1755,  occurred  the  great  earthquake?  at 
Lisbon,  destroying  that  capital  and  a  gn^at  many  of  its 
inhabitants.  Voltaire  wrote  a  poem  on  "Th(*  Disaster  of 
Lisbon,"  depicting  his  profound  sense  of  the  hapless  con- 
dition of  humanity.  He  had  always  been  revolted  bv  the 
form  of  philosophy  called  optimism,  which  tissumes  every 
thing  that  takes  place  in  the  universe  to  be  inevitably 
right,  because  forming  part  of  a  divine  plan.  He  took  oc- 
casion in  this  poem,  and  in  his  novel  of  *'(-andide"  (k^n- 
fied'),  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  doctrine,  whicli  he 
regarded  as  illogical  and  irreverent.     Both  the  pooni  and 
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the  ncvel  have  brought  upon  their  author  the  charge  of 
irreverence,  an  well  as  his  share  in  the  French  "  Encyi;li>- 
jjedia,"  at  that  time  attractinfj  public  attention.  The  o\t- 
jeet  i>f  this  work  was  to  bi-iiig  together  full  infoi'rnution 
respecting  all  the  scien<'e.s  and  all  the  arts,  as  they  then 
existed,  and  thus  depict  the  projircsa  of  the  human  mind 
and  of  (.civilization.  The  mo.st  noted  men  of  science  and 
lettera  in  France  t<Jok  i)art  in  the  work.  Many  of  these 
wert-  free-thinkers ;  iiixl  fi-om  their  frank  expressions  of 
opinion,  they  all  came  to  be  charged  with  being,  not  oidy 
the  enemies  of  (Jhui'cii  an<i  State,  which  they  were,  but 
of  morality  and  order,  which  they  were  not. 

Voltaire  has  been  called  an  atheist;  but  his  article, 
"Atheist,"  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  sufficiently  shows 
the  title  to  be  a  wrong  one.  He  thus  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions :  "Atheism  and  fanaticism  are  two  mouths  which 
rend  and  devour  society.  The  atheist,  in  his  error,  pre- 
serves sense  enough  to  keep  his  claws  cut,  while  those 
t>f  the  fanatic  are  made  sharper  by  the  madness  which 
afflicts  him." 

Voltaire  lived  at  Lausanne  (lozSn')  in  1757  and  1758, 
and  then  acquired  the  estate  of  Ferney  (Wrnfl'),  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake.  There  he  built  a  theater,  and 
rebuilt  the  tumble-down  church  at  his  own  cost.  He 
built,  also,  a  chateau  at  Ferney,  and  surrounded  it  with 
ganiens  in  the  English  style.  He  improved  the  town, 
and  encouraged  skillful  workmen  to  live  there.  His 
charities  were  munificent.  He  received  into  his  family 
the  gmnd-niece  of  the  poet  Corneille  (kfirna'),  whom  he 
thus  rescued  from  poverty.  He  constituted  himself  the 
champion  of  all  who  were  oppressed,  and  endeavored,  in 
a  succession  of  cases,  to  obtain  justice  for  the  victims  of 
judicial    blunders,    in    which    bis    sympathy    with    the 
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oppn^ssed  iiupelled  him  to  untiritig  efforts,  generally  suc- 
cessful, in  their  behalf. 

All  this  time  the  iucreasiiig  weight  of  years  by  no 
means  checked  his  active  pen.  In  1757,  the  whole  of 
his  works  were,  for  the  fii'st  time,  published  in  an  author- 
ized and  complete  edition,  under  his  direction.  He  con- 
sidered it  the  mission  of  his  life  to  battle  against  super- 
stition, which  he  called  '*  The  Infamous." 

In  writing  to  d'Alembert  (da  I6ng  !>er'),  he  snys  :  "1 
want  you  to  crush  the  Infamous.  It  must  be  reduced  to 
the  position  it  occupies  in  English.  This  is  the  greatest 
service  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  human  race.  You 
will  understand  that  I  mean  superstition  only.  Religion 
I  love  and  respect."  In  his  time*  he  was  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  a  skeptic  and  a  scoffer  against  n^ligion. 

As  years  went  on,  he  kept  himself  incesstintly  b(»i'or<' 
the  public  by  his  writings.  At  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  driving  out  in  a  carriage,  adorned 
with  gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  with  (^arved  and  gilded 
mountings.  But  his  visit  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  ended  his  life. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known,  crowds  of  visitors 
poured  in  upon  him.  It  was  a  time  of  excilemc^nt  and 
agitation.  Such  unusual  emotion  brought  on  a  dangi^r- 
ous  attack  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  From  this 
attack,  however,  he  recovered,  and  was  present  at  the 
representation  of  his  new  tragedy.  The  whole  theatcM- 
ros("  to  receive  him  ;  his  bust  was  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  he  was  carried  to  his  coach  on  the  shoukU^rs  of  his 
admirers.  He  entered  the  house  never  to  leave  it  again, 
and  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  177S.  He  wrote  before  his 
death  these  words:  "I  die  adoring  God,  loving  my  friends. 
not  hating  my  enemies,  and  detesting  superstition." 
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Hu  was  held  not  to  have  reconciled  himBelf  with  the 
Churih,  however,  and  waa  denied  sepulture  by  the  clert^y 
nf  Paris.  His  body  was  taken  by  his  nephew  to  Chani- 
jHigne  (sh6ng  pSn'),  where  it  was  interred  with  tlie  rites  of 
the  Church.  Thirteen  years  afterward  the  Revolutionists, 
claiming  him  as  a  champion  of  their  cause,  for  which, 
however,  they  found  no  warrant  in  his  writings,  took  up 
liis  body  an<l  traiisi>orted  it  to  the  Pantheon  (pftn  ths'Gri). 

His  life  must  be  studied  and  recorded,  as  that  of  one 
of  the  men  must  known  in  his  time,  and  largely  influen- 
tial. In  the  wonis  of  Father  Doucet  <d<J6sa'),  a  Cathcilic 
author  nf  repute,  "He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  makers 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  that  great  conflict,  which,  a-f 
Schlegel  (sia'gei)  says,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  religious 
war."  But  the  intelligence  ()f  the  present  time  will  gen- 
erally agree  with  Father  Doucet,  when  he  says,  "that 
theiv  is  no  element  in  Voltaire  which  constitutes  the 
f^reat  man.  He  lacks  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which 
ennoble  their  possessor  and  surround  him  with  a  halo  of 
.serene  splendor,  even  in  the  lowliest  station.  His  private 
life,  fnini  beginning  to  end,  shows  the  meanness  of  his 
character.  He  had  no  civic  virtues.  He  denied  hLs 
country  and  despised  the  people.  As  a  philosopher,  he 
has  discovered  no  truth,  ehicidated  none,  and  contributed 
nothing  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge." 


JOHNSON. 

1709.1784. 

NOT  infrequently  has  the  Republic  of  Letters  in 
England  seen  fit  to  appoint  over  itself  a  Dictator 
aiTned  with  absolute  power.  Such  was  the  position  for 
some  time  held  by  John  Dryden  (drrd^n),  whose  emi- 
nence in  an  age  of  Congreves  (kfing'grevz),  and  Wycherlys 
(wuch'^pilz),  and  Elkanah  Settles  (6V WA  n&  s6V  i\z\  was, 
and  LS,  sufficiently  unquestioned.  Other  of  these  rulers 
were  Ben  Jonson  and  Pope.  Neither  Shakespean^  nor 
Milton  ever  held  the  office.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  these  literary  dictators,  the  one  whose  word  was  most 
binding  in  his  time,  whose  authority  was  the  most  un- 
questioned and  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries,  was 
Samuel  Johnson. 

The  claims  to  greatneas  of  most  literary  men  are  to 
]>e  found,  as  a  usual  thing,  exhibited  in  their  works.  By 
these  they  are  judged,  and  they  are  held  in  repute  by 
[Kisterity  according  as  their  works  may  justify.  Johnson 
is  a  (!urious  exception.  His  works  are,  on  the  whole,  for- 
LCotten,  and  unread  even  by  cultivated  people.  The  Rum- 
hler  and  the  Idler  are  by  no  means  as  popular  as  the 
Si>ectator  or  the  "Essays  of  Elia"  (€'11A).  The  massive 
Dictionary  which  he  created  is  put  aside  by  Worcester 
(wcJbs'ter)  or  Webster.  "Rasselas"  (rfis'ss  ifis)  is  hardly  as 
much  rea4  as^Vathek"  (vftth'Sk).  Ilis  poems,  "London," 
(jr  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  are  distinctly  inferior  \o 
the  "Deserted  Village,"  or  the  "Traveller."    Yet  Johnson 
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is  uinloiibtedly  n  greater  figure  in  literary  history  than 
Addison,  Lamb,  Worcester,  Webster,  Beckford,  or  Gold- 
smith. The  secret  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  by 
his  personal  intercoui-se  with  the  men  of  his  time  that 
he  attained  his  greatest  reputation,  and  that,  fortunately 
for  him,  as  for  us,  that  personal  intercourse  has  l>een 
preserved  for  us  with  wonderful  vividness  and  truth  in 
what  is,  probably,  the  best  biography  ever  written. 

The  life  of  Johnson  may  be  divided  into  two  periods: 
one,  a  period  lasting  uninterruptedly  imtil  he  was  forty- 
six  years  of  age,  of  constant  struggle  for  recognition  and 
fui'  daily  bread,  whiih  necessitated  his  writing  much ; 
and  the  other,  a  period  of  literary  dictatorship,  where  his 
absolute  piv-eminence  over  all  other  English  men  of  let^ 
tera  of  his  day  was  unquestionably  acknowledged,  and 
during  which,  being  secured  from  actual  want  by  a  royal 
pension,  he  wrote  very  little.  It  is  the  story  of  these  last 
years,  as  tuld  by  Boswell  (b6z'wfiii,  which  has  gained  for 
.Johnson  more  fame  and  position  than  have  all  the  labors 
of  the  first  period. 

He  was  born  in  1709,  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a 
book-seller  of  Litchfield.  Like  Pope,  he  was  shut  out  from 
the  constant  companionship  of  his  fellows  through  physical 
inflictions, — for  he  was  greatly  troubled,  even  in  his  youth, 
by  a  STTOfulous  disease,  which  led  him  into  various  phys- 
i<al  or  mental  whimsicalities,  and  made  him  merely  odd, 
where  otherwise,  by  means  of  his  strong  and  powerful  body, 
he  would  have  been  highly  esteemed  among  his  young 
fellows.  But  he  held  aloof  from  them  (though  compelling 
them  to  recognize  him  as  ruler,*  when  he  happened  to 

*  "From  hia  earlient  ycnrH."  roinarkB  Buewell,  "hia  nuprrlorlty  was  peroelved 
end  ucknowlodgod.  He  wiu<  from  the  be^nnlnK  an  'r^  irlpiyifuJkt/inliilm'.I.e.. 
ruler  of  men).  •  •  •  Hie  fevoriUa  used  to  reoelve  very  UbenJ  udataiiM  from 
Mm,  and  raoh  wbb  the  mbmlMloii  and  deterenM  wttli  vUoli  h«  wh  teMtod,  meh 
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be  in  their  company),  and  thus  had  much  time  to  him- 
self during  his  youth,  in  which  he  acquired  a  large  and 
various  learning,*  by  himself,  and  in  the  various  schools 
to  which  he  went.  He  lived  for  three  years  at  Oxford, 
but  left  without  taking  a  degree.f  In  the  same  year 
(1731)  his  father  died,  leaving  him  but  twenty  pounds, 
and  the  world  was  before  him.  He  might  have  entered 
the  ministry,  but  he  preferred  not,  turned  for  the  mo- 
ment to  school-teaching  (unsuccessfully),  married,  and 
finally  drifted  up  to  London.  This  was  in  173  7.  He 
had  with  him,  when  he  first  reached  the  town,  very 
little  money  and  three  acts  of  "Irene"  (ire'ne),  a  tragedy. 
He  had  resolved  to  support  himself  by  his  pen. 

Literature  was  not  at  that  time  a  very  profitable  pro- 
fession in  England.  The  reader  of  the  lives  of  Addison 
and  Pope  who  recollects  that  one  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  the  other  made  almost  £9,000  by  translating 
the  "Odyssey,"  may  wonder  that,  hardly  twenty  years 
after,  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  greatest  figure  in 
the  literary  world  should  have  found  it  difficult   to  earn 

the  desire  to  obtain  his  regard,  that  three  of  the  boys  used  to  come  in  the  mom- 
iiUC  as  his  humble  attendants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the  mid<llo 
Ktooped,  while  he  sat  on  his  back,  and  one  on  each  side  supported  him,  and  thus 
he  was  borne  triumphant.  He  never  joined  with  the  boys  in  their  ordinary  diver- 
sions :  his  only  amusement  was  in  the  winter,  when  he  took  a  pleasure  in  bein^ 
drawn  upon  the  ioe  by  a  boy  barefooted.  •  ♦  ♦  His  defective  sight,  indeed,  pre- 
vented him  from  enjoying  the  common  sports;  and  ho  once  pleasantly  remarked 
to  me,  'how  wonderfully  well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  without  them.'" 

♦  He  was  accustomed  to  say  himself  that  the  period  in  which  he  acquired 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  was  between  the  years  of  twelve  and  eight<'en. 

t  Pembroke  {pfm'brdbk)  was  his  college.  He  was  much  depressed  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  and  paid  little  enough  attention  to  the  college  regulations.  "  I  have 
heard,"  said  a  friend,  "that  ho  was  generally  soon  lounging  at  the  college  gate, 
with  a  circle  of  young  students  round  him,  whom  he  was  entertaining  with  wit 
and  keeping  from  their  studios,  if  not  spiriting  them  up  to  rebellion  against  the 
college  discipline,  which  in  his  mature  years  he  so  much  extolled."  "lit?  was  t<>» 
proud,"  says  Boswell,  "to  accept  of  money,  and  somebody  having  set  a  pair  of 
new  shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw  them  away  with  indignation."  He  left  college 
on  account  of  the  prawore  of  his  debts. 
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sufficient  money  to  exist.  But  this  was  an  age  of  change. 
Literary  men  had  heen  heretofore  rewarded  by  particular 
Ijatrf)na  They  were  subsequently  to  he  I'ewarded  by 
the  public*  But  at  just  thi.s  time  they  were  rewarded 
by  neither. 

The  literary  man  of  Johnson's  time  was  by  no  niean.s 
the  polite  and  often  influential  wit  of  Queen  Anne's  (flnz) 
day,  nor  the  exalted  (^hara<!ter  of  our  own ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
11  wild  ai)ecies  of  ci-eatui-e,  who  existed  without  money  in 
the  lowest  manner  possible,  and  whose  only  differem-e 
from  a  beggar  was  that  he  had  higher  sensibilities, 
whereby  his  difficulties  were  tht>  more  felt.  The  names 
of  Fielding,  Savage,  (hildsitiith  call  up  to  us  recollections 
of  bailiffs  and  debtors'  lu-isoiis,  of  gaiTets  and  sixpenny 
diunera,  as  well  us  of  works  of  genius.  It  was  in  a  world 
like  this  that  .luhuson  worked  for  twenty-five  years,  at 
firat  for  breail  frinn  day  to  day,  and  afterward,  when 
at^rual  fear  of  hunger  had  passed  by,  for  the  fair  support 
of  himself  and  his  wifo.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larize hei-e.  He  wrote  an  immense  quantity  of  hack 
work,  and  some  things  that  made  him  a  reputation-f 

The   first   of   his  serious  attempts   was   "London,"  an 

•  JohnBon  wns  an  Influence  In  thl<t  chunni'.  Ho  might  have  published  his 
Dlotliinary  with  a  deilii'iiti<in  to  Ijorf  Chesterflelrl,  that  that  noble  might  play  the 
part  i)f  patron,  for  kui^Ii  was  hia  lonlHliip's  ileniry.  Instead,  ho  Bont  him  a  very 
fnilupcnili-nt  letter,  ric-iHiiig  Burnt'  iinplcutiant  Inoldents  In  Aeir  past  relatioiiB, 
and  HtntiiiE  that  he  thnusht  It  a  licttvr  thinu  to  stand  on  his  own  merits. 

t  Ain'itiK  tho  literary  labors  which  nave  him  a  living,  though  they  addnl 
iintbing  to  bis  reputation,  woh  that  of  parUamontary  reporting.  Although  It  wat 
not  at  that  tlmo  allowed  by  law  to  ptiblinli  reports  of  parilamentary  prooefdini^, 
it  was  the  custom  t'l  do  eii  after  a  fashion.  Ttiat  is,  the  dcbst«B  would  bo  pulj- 
llshed  under  the  naino  of  the  doliberatiiin»  of  the  "Senate  of  UlUput,"  or  some 
other  Hiich  body.  Theae  .Tohnson  used  to  do.  His  work  consisted  of  reviMng  anil 
rowrltlnif  the  reports  made  for  Cave,  the  bookseller,  by  one  Outhrie.  He  iruuM 
often,  however,  write  wholo  speeches  out  of  his  head,  merely  depending  on  one 
or  two  hinl«  whieh  woald  be  given  him.  He  not  Infrequently  heanl  gentltrmen 
prained  for  apeechas  which  th^  wen  suppoasd  to  hsTe  dellTeiad,  but  wUcti  In 
reality  he  had  written  hlmwlt. 
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imitation  of  Juvenal's  (jQ'vSnfilz)  Third  Satire,  which 
brought  him  into  some  notice.  Next,  he  published  the 
Jimnhler,  a  periodical  of  the  form  made  popular  l)y  th(» 
Hprt'tator :  and  this  was  followtnl,  some  y^^ars  later,  by 
the  IdU'v,  of  the  sami^  nature.  Both  of  tliese  periodicnls 
added  to  his  reputation.  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
an  imitation  of  Juvenal's  Tenth  Satire,  was  his  next 
political  work.  He  gained  little  fame  from  the  writiiit^ 
and  publication  of  "Irene,"  his  tragedy,  ])ut  again  in- 
creased his  reputation  by  "Rasselas,"  a  moral  tal(3  on  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

By  these  works,  he  made  for  himself  a  very  (!onsider- 
able  name,  so  that  it  was  conceived  1)V  no  means  ini- 
proper  that  he  should  address  himself  to  the  composition 
of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  This  ponder- 
ous work  came  out  in  1755,  and  with  the  completion  of 
this,  Johnson  seems  to  have  felt  that  h(»  had  done  enough 
work  to  last  his  life-time.  The  Dictionary  was  received 
with  imiversal  admiration.  A  pension  was  granted  him 
by  the  king,  and  the  necessity  of  writing  for  bread  was 
taken  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wrote  l)ut  little  in 
the  twenty-nine  years  more  that  his  life  continued.  1 1  is 
Hiputation  was  made  among  his  contemporaries  by  his 
works  written  during  these  first  years.  They  are  to-day 
almost  forgotten,  and  when  we  say  Johnson,  we  think 
r)f  the  Johnson  of  later  years,  wdiose  fame  was  madc^ 
rather  by  talking  than  by  writing. 

To  mention,  however,  such  literary  work  as  he  did 
bi'fore  going  on  to  his  life,  as  j)(>rtrayed  for  us  by  tiie 
genius  of  Boswell.  In  17<)5,  he  finally  issued  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  —  the  production  of  which  was  nuich 
delayed  by  his  procrastination,  and  was  only  finally 
l)rought   about   by   the    taunt    from   Churchill    that    he 
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intended  U)  cheat  those  who  had  already  subfKsribud  for 
tho  work.  He  wrote,  also,  a  few  political  pamphlets  de- 
fending'the  ministry, — tin-  chief  of  which  was  "Taxation 
no  Tyranny,"  un  argutnent  in  which  he  tried  to  show 
that  Ocorgt!  Ill.'s  American  policy  wan  constitutional. 
And  later,  at  the  i-eqiie.st  of  the  [jondon  book-sellerH,  who 
were  hringing  out  a  set  of  KnglLsh  Poets,  he  wrote  what 
is  tcwiiiy,  perhaps,  his  best  known  work, — "The  Lives  nf 
the  l'o«;ts."  No  man  wius  better  (itted  for  the  task  than 
he.  He  posseasc-d  a  large  knowl(;dge  of  English  literature, 
and  had  acquired  mn(;h  information  in  regard  to  literary 
men.  Ills  style  was,  on  the  whole,  agreeable,  and  his 
(critical  remarks  commanded  respect.  The  work  wa«  one 
that  pleased  him,  and  he  finished  it  in  a  much  more 
{^\tend(rd  .shape  than  he  had  at  first  intended.  Although 
his  criticism  is  now  held,  by  no  means  in  such  rever- 
ence as  it  wa«  in  his  day,  "The  Lives  of  the  Poets"  are 
still  very  interesting  reading. 

Afler  the  granting  of  his  [lension,  Johnson's  life  be- 
came mon;  bright  and  t^heerful,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  a  happy  one.  One  gn^at  grief  hod  overtaken 
him  before  his  good  fortune  came.  In  1752,  his  wife 
died.  She  was  a  strange,  cpieer  Wfiman, — unlovely,  older 
than  himself,  and  in  many  ways  an  irritating  companion  ; 
but  he  loved  hcT  fondly,  and  her  death  was  a  great  and 
crushing  blow  to  him. 

For  the  re.st,  his  (existence  takes  on  a  certain  sameoesK. 
Heing  made  indeiH>ndent  in  moans,  and  having  gained 
a  n'putfl.tion  second  to  none  lus  a  man  of  letters,  he  now 
enti-red  u[>on  the  n!wanl  of  his  lalxn-s,  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years  or  so  he  lived  in  Ix)ndon  with  congenial 
friends,  talking  much,  drinking  nmch  tea,  and  afford- 
ing Boflwell  an  opportunity  to  make  them  both  immortal. 
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It  was  not  till  1765  that  Johnson  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  (thrai).  Mr.  Thrale  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  brewery,  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  very 
clever  little  woman,  and  both  conceived  a  great  affection 
for  Johnson.  Finding  him  one  day  at  his  rooms  in  a 
state  of  miserable  melancholy,  they  invited  him  to  conic 
liack  with  them,  and  make  their  house  his  home  for  as 
long  a  period  as  he  wished.  From  that  time  a  very 
warm  intimacy  began.  Johnson  always  had  an  apartment 
of  his  own  at  Streatham  (strsf  am),  where  was  the 
Thrales'  residence,  and  the  connection  was  the  great(*st 
pleasure  to  him.  Another  famous  intimate  of  Johnson's 
was  Boswell, — his  subsequent  biographer.  .lames  Boswell 
was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  laird,  educated  for  the  law.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  1762,  on  being  in  London,  that 
Boswell  was  presented  to  Johnson  by  Davies,  the  book- 
seller. It  was  the  end  of  his  desire.  He  had  for  a  \onjj; 
time  desired  to  make  the  acquaintance,  and  now  that  he 
had  made  it,  he  set  to  work  to  improve  his  advantage. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  Boswell  should  have  ])een  led 
to  .select  Johnson  as  the  object  of  his  reverence.  Although 
by  no  means  a  man  of  very  fine  characteristics  hinuself, 
he  had  yet  the  good  sense  to  see  that  among  all  the  men 
of  his  time,  Johnson  was  the  man  who  had  the  most  of 
what  was  good  in  him.*  And  he,  tlierefon^  attached  him- 
self to  him  as  closely  as  he  was  able,  was  with  him  when- 
ever his  circumstances  would  allow,  questioned  him  on 
every  (conceivable  subject,  and,  in  fact,  learned  as  mucli 
of  the  great  man  as  he  could,  in  every  way  that  he  could 
imagine.  He  was  a  curious  follower,  but  not  disagreeabh' 
to  Johnson,  who  scolded,  bullied,  lectured,  and  loved  him 

*  He  once  said  to  Johnson,  "  By  associating  with  you,  sir,  I  am  always  get- 
ting an  acceflsion  of  wisdom/* 
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with  iill  his  heart.  Together  the  two  made  a  toxu"  to  thy 
Hebrides  in  17  73, — of  which  Johnson  wrote  an  account, 
"flic  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  which  excited  some  coni- 
pluint  aniiing  the  Stiotch,  a  people  against  whom  Johnson 
hiid  11  violent  and  probably  ungrounded  prejudice. 

The  events  of  these  last  twenty  years  of  Johnson's  life 
are  hy  no  means  .so  important  aa  a  general  idea  of  his 
appearance  and  mannere,  his  characteristics,  and,  alrove 
all,  his  conversation.  His  form  was  large  and  heavy,  and 
Jiis  features  large;  and  hi.s  whole  appearance  was  ren- 
dered strange  by  tho  scars  of  his  disease,  by  his  odd  ami 
convulsive  motions  and  rollings,  as  well  as  by  his  care- 
less dress.  He  was  generally  rlail  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
ill  the  large  wig  of  the  period,  brown  clothes,  and  black 
stockings.  Ho  was  rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  behavior 
ut  tabic  and  away  from  it,  more  from  carelessness,  which 
had  cc^no  to  lie  a  habit,  than  any  thing  else.  He  was 
often  gloomy  and  melancholy,  often  gluttonous  in  his 
(;ating  and  drinking,  often  rough  and  surly  even  to  his 
friends.  But  there  was  such  a  deptli  of  right  feeling,  of 
true  goodness,  of  love  for  his  friends,  of  loyalty,  honesty, 
and  real  i-harity,  that  we  i-an  not  but  love  him. 

As  for  his  ronver,satiim,  the  only  way  in  which  one 
ciin  form  a  clear  idea  of  it  is  liy  reading  Boswell's  Life. 
The  Kcotcliman  has  managed  to  give  us  the  best  pictuiv 
inmgiuahle  of  the  great  talker;  better  than  a  picture,  for 
we  hear  the  talk.  Johnson  was  a  converstitionaliat 
specially  gifted  by  nature;*  but  having  mwle  it  a  con- 

■  III?  will  hlmn-lf ;  "Thi-ro  must,  In  thp  firat  plnce,  be  knnirledsG;  there  must 
Ih'  iiiiiturinlH ;  In  Ih"  w«>ni|  plm.-o,  there  muat  hi;  »  tiiinmand  of  wuTdB;~tn  tho 
Oilrcl  pliiii-,  there  iiiiist  hp  inuufi nation,  tn  pliioi;  thliiKe  in  auoh  views  u  they  are 
iiiil  riimmnnly  urcii  in :— iiml  in  thi\  reiurth  pliicc,  thero  muBttw  preounra  of  mind, 
:iiii]  a  rpsolutlon  that  in  not  tii  lie  overcdine  by  fnilurcHi  thia  last  la  aa  Maentd&l 
n.iiiilHit«;  (ur  wiuit  of  it  many  people  ilu  not  <>xoel  Id  ounvenatlOD." 
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slant  rule  to  talk  always  as  well  as  he  ciould,  ho  \uu\ 
infinitely  improved  by  practice.  Immense  good  sense, 
a  logi("al  head,  a  large  command  of  mere  words,  <j 
brilliant  imagination,  great  powers  of  wit  and  humor,  an 
utt<^r  freedom  from  vicious  or  impious  tendencies, — tliese 
united  to  make  his  general  (conversation  clear,  forcible, 
and  elegant,  as  well  as  entertaining  and  improving.  He 
had,  too,  a  grave  manner,  a  commanding  voice,  and  a 
d(diberate  utterance,  which  gave  a  better  effect  to  what- 
ever he  said.  And  he  wa,s  not  unwilling  to  adapt  his 
(•cmv(»rsation  to  the  plane;  of  his  listeners.  He  was  by  no 
means  faulth^SvS.  He  was  often  pedantic;  in  using  unneces- 
sarily long  words.*  He  was  frequently  overbc^aring  mid 
uncivil.  He  could  not  brook  (Contradiction.  He  lost  his 
temper  and  his  head  wh(;n  worsted.f  He  was  too  often, 
by  his  desire  to  shine,  led  into  deliberately  assuming 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument, — 
he  talked  too  often  merely  for  victory,  to  show  his  in- 
telle(.-tual  sui)eriority.  He  consider(jd  talking  to  be  u 
imv  art,  and  held  that  a  mere  talk,  when  the  parties  did 
not  end(^avor  to  ex(^el,  was  worth  nothing.  Barring  thes(; 
faults,  he  would  have  been  as  fine  a  talker  as  could  be 
imagined. 

We  should  m^te,  also,  another  (piality  of  Johnson's 
which  rendered  his  conversation  fine.  lie  was  of  inosl 
truly  pious  disposition,  having  a  sincere  faith  and  trust 
in  ()o(i,  and  a  great  reveren(;e  for  iiU  matters  of  tru«' 
religion.      Hence  the  pure  and  elevating  tone  of  his  con- 

•  Tho  use  of  long  words — of  Latin  ori^^in— in  prefcTonco  to  tlioso  of  An^'lo- 
Saxon  origin,  gave  rise  to  the  characterization  of  his  style  as  John/tonejuf. 

t  Ho  then  merely  bore  his  antagoiiiHt  down  by  his  loud  rudeness.  "  Nay, 
sir,"  he  would  cry,  "there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dispute  what  every- 
body knows.  Don't  you  know  this?"  So,  Ooldsmith  hit  the  nail  <»n  tho  head 
when  he  remarked,  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson ;  for,  if  his  pistol  inisaey 
tire,  he  knocks  yon  down  with  the  butt  end,'' 
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versjition,  which  always  shows  a  true  goodness  which 
rendurs  it  more  attractive  tu  inauy  minds,  than  does  all 
its  wit,  learning,  and  kindlinfss. 

Nor  shimld  we  fail  t<>  mention  the  curious  family 
which  Johnson  collected  around  him  in  his  latter  years, 
lie  had  a  hfmse  in  Bolt  Court,  where  he  made  welcome 
vHi'ioiis  wretched  persons  who,  but  for  him,  would  have 
hecn  in  a  state  of  absohit-e  want^  Robert  Levett  was  a 
sort  of  surgeon,  who,  at  times,  I  beheve,  attended  John- 
sou  medically.  At  all  events,  he  breakfasted  with  him, 
for,  fortunately,  he  preferre*!  the  crust  of  the  n)lls  while 
.Idhiison  hked  the  crumb,  so  the  two  lived  easily  together, 
[■ieside  Ijcvett  was  Mrs,  Williams,  formerly  a  friend  nf 
his  wife's,  who  lived  with  him  in  his  house  for  thirty 
years.  She  had  herself  a  small  income,  but  was  ghid  to 
hitve  here  a  home.  There  were  also  here  a  Mrs.  I)es- 
moulines  (da'mc^bi  ang)  and  her  daughter,  to  whom  John- 
son allowed  a  small  pension  out  of  his  own,  none  too 
large  a  one.  Beside  the.se,  Frank,  a  negro  servant,  be- 
ipieathed  hini  by  a  friend,  made  up  his  family.  They  all 
<iuiirreled  with  each  other  and  with  Johnson,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  traits  in  the  character  of  the  man 
that  lie  loved  them  all,  treated  them  all  kindly  through 
Ibi'ir  lives,  although  it  is  not  known  that  they  had  any 
ilainis  on  him  except  those  of  misery. 

A  few  words  should  be  given  to  that  very  remarkable 
gntup  of  men  <!ille(l  the  Literary  Club,  where  Johnson 
was  naturally  the  most  prominent  character.  The  origi- 
nal membei'S  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (rtn'Olz),  Samuel 
Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Nugent, 
Topham  Beauelerk  (top'hSnn  bo'klSrk),  Bennet  Langton, 
Anthony  Chamier  ishfi  msr'),  and  John  Hawkins.  The 
first  four  have  given  the  Club  its  great  fame.     The  last 
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five  have  derived  much  of  theirs  from  it.  Gibbon, 
Garrick,  and  James  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck  (arn^k),  won? 
subsequently  among  its  members.  Langton  and  Bean- 
clerk  were  two  young  men  of  fashion  who,  charmed, 
like  Boswell,  by  Johnson's  greatness,  were  glad  to  be 
numbered  among  his  friends.  Reynolds  w^as,  at  this 
time,  the  famous  painter  whom  we  know.  Garrick,  Gold- 
smith, and  Burke  were  still  making  their  reputation. 
The  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Konian  Empire"  was  not  published  till  1776. 

We  may  obtain  gUmpses  of  the  members  from  Gold- 
smith's "  Retaliation." 

Of  Reynolds, 

"and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind." 

Of  Q^rrick, 

*'  describe  me  who  can 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man. 
*    •    *    On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting." 

Of  Burke, 

**  Our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much. 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
♦    *    ♦    Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit, 
For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disol^edient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient." 

And  we  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  Macau- 
lay  *s  description  of  the  club-room. 

**  The  club-room  is  before  us,  and  the  table  on  which 
stands  the  omelet  for  Nugent  and  the  lemons  for  Jolui- 
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HUH.  Tlicrc;  jiif!  tus.s<Miil>leil  those  hua^ls  which  live  foiwcr 
nil  the  lanViiK  of  Reynolds.  There  are  the  spectat-les  of 
Bui-ki;  iiiid  the  tiill,  tliiii  I'onn  of  Langton,  the  sneer  of 
liejniclt'ik  uiul  tht'  bRurtiing  smile  of  Garrick,  Gibhoii 
tapping  his  snuff-hox,  and  Sir  Joshua  with  hbs  trumpet 
in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is  that  .strange  figure 
which  is  as  familiar  to  u.s  as  the  figures  of  those  among 
whom  we  have  been  brought  up,  the  gigantic  body,  the 
huge  massy  face,  seamed  with  the  sears  of  disease,  the 
brown  coat,  the  black  worst-i'd  stockings,  the  gray  wig 
with  the  sc'oniheil  foretop,  the  dirty  hands,  the  naib^ 
bitten  and  pared  tu  the  quick.  We  see  the  eyes  and 
iu<)uth  moving  with  convulsive  twitches;  we  see  the 
heavy  form  rolling ;  we  hear  it  puffing,  and  then  comes 
the  '\Vliy,  sir!'  and  the  'What  then,  sir?'  and  the  'No, 
sir!'  and  the  'You  don't  see  your  way  through  the 
question,  sir!'" 

■Johnson's  last  few  years  were  full  of  trouble  and  of 
glotnn.  He  was  hy  eonstilution  subject  to  melancholy 
(it.s,  and  was  curiously  afraid  of  death,  which  he  saw 
was  at  no  distance,  lli.s  life  was  also  broken  into  by 
the  death  of  friends.  Mr.  Thrale  died  in  the  spring  of 
17«1,  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  after  .some  little  time,  married 
one  PiojiSii  (paot'sS).  She  loved  the  man,  and  was  happy 
with  him,  but  the  marriage  was  disapproved  of  by  her 
Knglish  friends,  and  it  broke  off  her  intercourse  with 
Johnson,  and  with  her  daught-ers  as  well.  Of  Johnson's 
(jia/er  family,  several  were  gone.  Ijevett,  whom  he  cele- 
brated in  sfime  beautiful  vei-ses,  and  Miss  Williams  had 
both  died,  the  one  in  1782,  the  other  a  year  later.  Of 
his  friends  of  th(t  Club,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  Beau- 
clerk  were  dead.  He  himself,  looking  forward  to  his  end, 
at  first  with  terror,  but  afterward  with  resignation,  be- 
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raiiie  iiioro  and  more  feeble,  and  finally  died,  December 
18,  1784.* 


BOSWKIw  LIANA. 

JohnBon'8  antipathy  to  Scotchmen  was,  we  believe,  merely  a  prejudice.  In 
Bo6well,  he  is  sometimes  seen  to  unbend,  but  his  remarks  are  usually  anti-Scotch. 
"We  quote  a  few  extracts : 

"Much,"  said  Johnson,  "may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be  caught 
young." 

We  wert'  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  at  Bristol.  "Let  us  sec,  now," 
said  I,  •'hijw  we  should  describe  it?"  Johnson  was  ready  with  his  raillery. 
"  Describe  it,  sir !    Why,  it  was  so  bad  that  Boswell  wished  to  be  in  Scotland." 

Johnson,  in  argument,  could  not  brook  being  worsted.  And  he  often  had 
recourse  to  what  Boswell  is  pleased  to  call  "some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophis- 
try." On  being  pressed  hard  by  the  Scotchman,  he  stopiped  him  with—"  My  dear 
Boswell,  let*8  have  no  more  of  this ;  you  will  make  nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have 
you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Johnson's  definition  of  oats  in  hLs  dictionary  is  well  known  as  a  grain  which 
in  England  is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people.  We 
may  judge  the  delight  with  which  Boswell,  traveling  to  Litchfield  with  John.son, 
discovered  that  in  the  great  man's  own  town  oatcakes  were  served  for  breakfast. 

A  certain  Mr.  Ogilvie  once  chose  for  a  topic  the  praises  of  Scotland,  at  whicli 
.Johnson  was  not  greatly  pleased.  Mr.  Ogilvie  observed  that  Scotland  had  a  great 
many  noble,  wild  prospects.  "I  believe,  sir,"  sai<l  Johnson,  "you  have  a  great 
many.  Norway,  too,  has  noble,  wild  prospects;  and  Lapland  is  remarkable  for 
prodigious,  noble,  wild  pro6X>ects.  But,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  the  noblest  prospect 
which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high-road  which  leads  him  to  England." 

Speaking  of  a  certain  friend,  Johnson  remarked  :  "  He  was  always  saying,  '  I 
dt»  not  value  you  for  being  a  lord,'  which  was  a  sure  proof  that  ho  did.  I  never 
say,  *  I  do  not  value  Boswell  more  for  being  bom  to  an  estate,  because  T  do  not 
care.'"  Bohwell:  "Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman?"  Johnson  :  "Nay,  sir,  T  do  value 
you  more  for  being  a  Scotchman.  You  are  a  Scotchman  without  the  faults  of 
Scotchmen.  You  would  not  have  been  so  valuable  as  you  are,  had  you  not  been 
a  Scotchman." 

In  regard  to  Ireland,  Johnson  once  said  that  it  was  the  last  place  where  lu- 
should  wish  to  travel.  Boswell:  "Is  not  the  Giant's  Causeway  worth  seeing y" 
.Johnson  :  "Worth  seeing?    Yes;  but  not  worth  going  to  see." 

Some  of  his  advice  is  worth  a  good  deal.  He  siiid :  "Get  as  much  peace  of 
mind  as  you  can.  Live  within  your  income.  Always  have  something  saved  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Let  your  imports  be  more  than  your  exports,  and  you'll 
never  go  far  wrong." 

He  once  repeated  what  had  been  applied  to  him,-- 

"You  must  borrow  me  Gaboantua's  {gar  gin/'  y6b  Az)  mouth." 

Miss  Keynolda  not  at  once  perceiving  the   meaning  of   this,  he  was  obliged 


•  He  had  varions  ailments  in  his  latter  years.    Gk>ut  was  one.    A  stroke  of 
the  palsy  was  another.    At  one  time  he  was  afflicted  with  dropsy. 
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to  explain  it  la  her.  which  hod  Himethliig  of  an  avkward  and  ludicrous  etTott. 
"Why,  madam,  it  has  a  reference  to  me  aa  axiag  bis  words,  which  require 
the  mouth  of  a  ttlant  to  pronounce  them.  Qusantna  U  the  luune  ot  a  giant 
in  BabelatR"  irSua-). 

fioBweil,  on  one  occuHiaii,  talkiii);  with  -lohuson  and  Berenger  for  argument's 
Bake,  huld  that  men  of  talenta  might  enjoy  Intellectual  conveiaatlon  of  an  even- 
ing without  needinjT  any  of  the  cihilaration,  or  entertainment  of  food  and  drink. 
Berenger  Joined  with  Johnson,  and  said  that  "without  these  aaj  meetliig  woqM 
be  dull  atiil  in^pid.  He  would,  therefore,  have  all  the  slight  refreshments;  nay. 
It  would  nut  be  anilBS  to  hnve  some  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  side, 
board."  "Sir."  said  Johnson  Xu  me.  with  an  oir  of  trinmph.  "Mr.  Berenger  knows 
tho  world.  Everybody  loves  to  hove  good  things  furnished  to  them  without  any 
troublo.  I  told  Mn.  Thrsle  once,  that  as  she  did  not  choose  to  have  csrd-tableG. 
she  should  have  a  profusion  ot  the  bent  sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sore  to 
have  company  enough  come  to  hei'." 

T  suggested  a  doubt  that  if  I  were  to  reeide  in  London,  the  exquisite  Eest 
with  which  I  relished  it  on  occasional  visiEa  might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow  tired 
of  it.  JoHssos  :  '■  Why,  sir,  you  find  no  man,  at  all  intellectual,  who  Is  wilUng 
to  It-ave  London.  No.  sir.  when  a  man  In  tired  of  London,  he  Is  tired  of  life;  for 
there  Is  In  lAndon  all  that  life  can  afford." 

Wo  walked  in  the  evening  in  Qroenwich  <|7rtn'V)  Park.  He  asked  mo.  I  sup- 
pose by  way  of  trying  my  disposition,  "Is  not  this  very  flnet"  Having  no  ex- 
quisite relish  for  tho  beauties  of  nature,  and  being  more  delighted  with  the  bu^ 
hum  ol  men,  I  answered,  "Tcs,  sir,  but  not  equal  to  Fleet  street."  Jobhbom: 
"Touare  right,  sir." 

On  being  at  the  Panthoon  (piiRlh^Sn\  a  place  of  resort,  Boewell  Bald  there 
was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  seeing  this  plaoo.  Jobnsox  ;  "  But,  sir,  then  there 
is  a  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  Inferiority  to  other  people  in  not  having  soon  it." 
BoswxLL :  "  I  doubt,  sir.  whether  there  are  many  happy  people  here."  Jobrboh  : 
"Tee,  sir,  there  are  many  happy  people  here.  There  are  many  people  here  who 
are  watching  hundreds,  and  who  think  hundreds  are  watching  them." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  experience  in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad 
stylo  of  pot-try  of  late.  "He  puts."  said  he.  "a  very  common  thing  in  a  strange 
dross,  till  he  doea  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know  it." 
Boswell:  "That  Is  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old  English  poetry." 
JoHKSuK :  "What  is  that  to  the  purpose,  sirT  If  I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you 
tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his  taking  too  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mended." 

Johnson  and  Beanclerk,  discu^ng  a  matter,  disagreed ;  Beauclerk  getting 
rather  the  better,  added,  "This  Is  what  you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  There  was 
then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute;  and  some  minutes  intervened,  during  which 
dinner  and  the  glass  went  on  cheerfully  :  when  Johnson,  suddenly  and  abruptly, 
eiololmod,  "Mr.  Beauclerk.  how  came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me  as,  'Thin 
is  what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I  know.'  One  thing  T  know,  whiah  yon  dont 
seem  to  know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil."  Bsiuolbbe  ;  "  Because  ikmi  bogan  by 
being  uncivil  (which  you  always  are)."    But  they  becune  reooncHed  later  In  the 


ROUSSEAU. 

1713-1778. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU  (zh6n  zhsk  roT>sG')  was 
born  in  Geneva,  on  June  28,  1712.  His  father  was 
a  watch-maker,  and  also  for  some  time  a  dancing-master. 
His  mother  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  Jean  .Jacques, 
and  he  was  cared  for  by  an  aunt.  His  father  was  a 
frivolous,  impulsive  man,  who  troubled  himself  little 
about  the  training  of  his  children  ;  but  ho  taught  Jean 
Jacques  to  read,  and  they  used  to  sit  together  reading 
romances  aloud,  by  turns,  far  into  the  night.*  They  had 
some  books  of  a  more  serious  nature,  which  the  boy  of 
seven  read  to  his  father  while  the  latter  was  busy  with 
his  watches. 

When  Jean  Jacques  was  ten  years  old,  these  pleasant 
days  came  to  an  end.  His  father  had  a  quarrel,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  town  abi-uptly. 
He  fled  from  Gteneva,  and  never  returned  to  it.  His  son 
was  taken  in  charge  by  his  uncle,  Bernard  (b^rnar'),  an 
engineer,  who  set  him  to  learning  Latin,  nt  a  village  in 
the  neighborhood.    He  remained  there  for  two  years,  nnd 

♦  Before  he  was  seven  years  old,  Je*in  Jacques  ha<i  learned  from  his  fathoi- 
u>  indubpe  a  passion  for  romances.  The  child  and  the  man  passed  whole  nights 
in  a  fictitious  world,  reading  to  one  another  in  turn,  absorbed  by  vivid  inter«si 
in  ima^nary  situations,  until  the  morning  note  of  the  binls  recalled  them  to  :>. 
«ien«e  of  the  conditions  of  more  actual  life,  and  made  the  elder  cry  in  confusion 
that  he  was  the  more  childish  of  the  two.  Rousseau  Bajrs,  "I  had  no  idea  of 
real  thin^,  thou^  all  the  sentiments  were  already  familiar  to  me.  Nothing  had 
come  to  me  by  conception.  Every  thing  by  sensation.  The«e  confused  emotions 
gave  me  bizarre  (6B  uJr')  and  romantic  ideas  of  human  life,  of  which  neither  re- 
flection nor  experience  has  ever  been  able  wholly  to  core  me." 
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(luring  this  time  his  character  was  iafluenced  by  two  or 
three  inrklents  which  occurred  there,  such  as  boys  le.ss 
sensitive  would  soon  have  forgotten,  but  which  still 
rankled  in  his  mind  fifty  years  afterward  when  he  whs 
writing  the  story  of  his  life.* 

Wlien  Jean  Jacques  was  thirteen,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  notary,  much  against  his  will.  He  hated  his  mastiT, 
and  was  called  stupid  by  him,  and  sent  back  to  his  nnc]<.- 
as  utterly  incapable.  Then  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  a  coarse,  violent  man,  whose  ill-treatment  madt} 
such  a  cowarrl  of  him  that  he  .stole  and  told  lias  out  of 
terror.  He  loatht.Ml  service  under  a  master  so  detestable. 
Hnd  when  he  was  sixteen  yeai's  old  (1728),  he  ran  away. 

Delighted  with  his  freedom,  for  some  days  he  wan- 
dered near  the  town,  till  he  fell  in  with  some  priests  of 
.Savoy  (sfi  v6V),  who,  with  intense  Catholic  fervor,  pouuceil 
upon  bim  as  they  did  upon  every  one,  to  convert  him  to 
iirthodox  views.  Their  good  wine  made  more  impres.si(in 
upon  him  than  many  arguments,  and  he  professed  him-  . 
self  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  more  about  the 
Catholic  faith.  To  this  end,  he  was  sent  to  Auncey 
(fill  sf'),  to  be  i>lare<l  undi'r  the  orthoflox  cans  of  Madann' 


*  "  I  H-HH  pliiyinK  hall  nt  1*111111  Piiliiii'  i/iliiur/  /xttt'l.  with  one  nf  my  «>inr»di~i 
ri;<iii<Kl  Pliif<'r'  i/ilif'').  Wo  tKKnti  (•■  riuam-l  over  th.f  ftame.  We  fousht,  and  in 
lh"  flKitt  hv  dralC  me  on  my  tinre  head  a  Htrokv  so  weU  directed,  that  with  u 
HtiiniffFF  arm  it  would  have  dnfhnl  my  braina  out.  I  (oil  to  the  eroDnd,  and 
llii'Ti?  never  whh  iiidtatlcin  like  thiit  of  tlm  poor  lad.  an  he  lair  the  blood  In  my 
hiiir.  lie  thmiKht  he  had  killud  me.  He  threw  IiimaeU  upon  me,  moA  claaped 
iin>  c(i(«t1.v  ill  his  ariiiB.  while  hia  tears  poured  down,  and  he  uttered  tlilok  crlni. 
1  iftumr'd  his  omhnu-.'  wilh  all  my  force,  weepiuB  like  him.  In  a  otato  of  con- 
fiwi  emotion,  wliloh  wim  not  without  n  kind  of  sweetnem.  Then  he  triod  lu 
Htop  Iho  Moid,  which  kept  flowing,  and  seelns  that  our  two  handkerchiefs  were 
not  nnouKh.  ho  dnuwcd  me  nIT  to  taia  mother'a.  She  had  a  Binall  gardea  bard  by. 
The  (pKKl  woman  nearly  fell  sick  at  sight  of  me  In  Qiia  condition;  she  kepi 
stren|[th  pnoUBh  to  drees  niy  wound,  and,  after  bathing  it  well,  she  v>idled  rem- 
edies. Her  teatn  and  thoHe  of  her  eon  went  to  ray  very  be«rt.  *>  that  I  looked 
upon  them  (ur  a  lontf  while,  the  one  aa  toy  mother,  and  bor  son  m  my  bntlier." 
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de  Warens  (mftdftm'  dSh  va  r6ng'),  that  she  should  help 
him  to  enter  the  true  Church.  He  expected  to  find  some 
austere  old  person,  but,  to  his  surprise,  Madame  dc  Wa- 
rens was  a  lovely  young  lady,  with  a  charming  smile. 

He  stayed  with  her  two  or  three  days,  and  then,  by  her 
lulvire,  went  to  a  hospice  (h6s'p6s)  in  Turin  (tQ'rin),  where 
lie  would  be  sustained,  body  and  soul,  until  he  should 
enter  the  fold  of  the  Church.  He  went  there  with  a  light 
heart,  but,  after  the  huge  iron  gate  of  the  hospice  had 
closed  upon  him,  he  discovered  himself  among  most  un- 
congenial companions, — four  or  five  of  them  scoundrels, 
in  fact,  who  went  from  monastery  to  monastery,  pretend- 
ing to  be  new  converts,  in  order  to  get  food  and  lodging. 

In  nine  days,  Jean  Jacques  was  ready  to  profess  his 
conversion.  He  was  baptized,  and  left  on  the  streets  of 
Turin  with  twenty  francs  in  his  pocket.  He  found  on(^ 
situation  after  another,  of  the  most  menial  nature;  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  was  turned  out-of-doors,  having 
neglected  his  work  and  been  insolent  to  his  master. 

Delighted,  as  ever,  with  freedom,  he  found  his  way 
back  to  Auncey,  and  Madame  de  Warens,  and  soon  made 
his  horni*  in  her  house.  She  was  a  widow,  about  twenty- 
eight,  cc(,-entric,  volatile,  but  clever.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  a  fancy  she  had  for  alcluany,  on  diess, 
furnaces,  and  chemicals.  She  adopted  Jean  Jacques,  so 
to  speak,  and  he  was  supremely  happy  in  his  nondescript 
position  of  pupil,  servant,  and  friend.  He  read  with  her, 
walked  in  the  woods  with  her,  sorted  herbs,  and  pounded 
drugs.  She  called  him  '* child,"  and  he  called  her  "ma- 
man  "  (mft  nfi6ng'). 

But  Rousseau  was  eighteen,  and  ought  to  earn  his  own 
living.  He  had  some  proficiency  in  music,  and  set  out 
once,  with  the  choir-master  of  the   cathedral,  for  Lyons, 
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Upon  a  vagabond  journey ;  but  he  wearied  of  his  com- 
piitiion,  left  him  in  the  lurch,  and  came  back  to  Auncey. 
To  his  dismay,  Madame  <le  Wiirens  was  gone,  and  no 
one  knew  where  slie  was,  m-  \vh(-ii  she  would  come  back. 
Setting  out  on  foot,  Jean  Jacques  reached  Lausanne 
do  z£tn'),  protended  to  be  able  to  teach  music,  got  one  ••<■ 
two  pupils,  and  so  manageil  to  Uve. 

Witli  such  vagmnt  adventures,  he  teached  Paris  in 
1781,  thnnigh  the  interest  felt  for  him  by  a  French  am- 
bassador, who  sent  Iiim  thither  in  attendance  upon  ii 
young  officer.  He  soon  wearied  of  the  capital ;  and  hear- 
ing that  Madame  de  Warens  was  at  home  in  Auncey,  he 
left  Paris  and  joyously  walked  all  the  way  back  to  her,' 

At  Chambery  (siidn  ba  re"),  ho  found  her;  and,  from 
the  sprint;  of  1732,  passed  in  her  house  three  or  four 
peaceful,  idle  years.  There  were  three  of  them  in  the 
family, — the  volatile  hostess,  Ilou-^seau,  and  Claude  Auet 
ikiawd  OS'),  a  peasimt  by  birth,  who  acted  as  frieml. 
sei-vant,  and  gardener  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  They  all 
got  along  well  together,  until  Oluude  Auet  died,  for  Ma- 
dame lie  Warens  missed  his  careful  management,  and 
debts  and  troubles  daily  increased.  R«>u8seau  began  to 
feel  that  he  really  must  do  something  for  himself;  but 

*  ttiiUHWiiii  trivi'H  OiIh  imprcnaluii  it  his  enjoyment  of  vagmnt  Ufo;— 
"Nuvt-r,"  Jic  enyf,  ■'<liil  I  think  ho  much,  exist  so  much,  bo  injrBnU  so  niufh. 
lot  ill  the  .liiunivyH  I  itiutli'  iili>tii^  und  on  font.  Walking  has  BUtnothing  about  il 
wbit'li  animates  iinil  ciiUvi-nH  niy  Idciin.  1  run  hardly  think  while  I  am  still; 
my  body  niuHl  be  in  motion.  I<i  itinvc  my  tiiind.  The  sight  o(  the  country,  the 
Kiii'coflsloii  oC  uijiiMible  vifWH.  ojitn  iiir,  n'lA  appotite,  the  treedora  oT  the  alt- 
iiiiu»e,  thf  ubBcnw  iit  cvprj-  thinK  that  could  make  mo  (eel  dependence,  or  recall 

fi  my  situation,  all  this  M'tn  my  soul  free,  givva  me   a  Breater  baldnew  of 

Ihiiutclit.  r  dlsiHUHi  i>f  all  iiatiiit.'  lui  its  e-ivcri'ign  lord ;  my  boart,  wandering  from 
objeet  to  obji'i-t,  mlnglev  and  in  unu  wiOi  (he  things  that  soothe  it,  wraps  Itself 
uri  ill  fhiirmiiiK  imntten,  and  is  inlosit-ut*i]  with  delicious  sentiment.  "Wian  T 
c-oTiie  to  a  place,  I  tliink  only  of  eating ;  and  when  I  leave  It,  I  think  onl;-  «t 
walklnfi,  I  toel  a  now  pamdiso  awaiting  me  at  the  door,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  guing  In  Fioarch  of  it." 
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the  years  slipped  by  in  delightful  idleness,  until  once, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Montpelier  (mong  p6l  is  a' ),  hi* 
found  that  in  his  absence  his  place  had  been  supplied  by 
another, — a  young  man,  who  evidently  felt  himself  much 
at  home.  Rousseau  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  He  went 
away,  and  found  a  position  as  tutor  in  Lyons.  This  was 
in  1740.  He  was  now  twenty-nine,  having  spent  nine 
years  in  the  society  of  Madame  de  Warens. 

The  Due  de  RicheUeu  (dQk  dSh  rssh  le  Cih'),  in  Lyons, 
promised  him  his  favor,  and  he  went  to  Paris,  to  Uve  in  a 
garret  and  attempt  a  livelihood  by  teaching  music.  At 
that  time,  Paris  was  full  of  great  literary  men  ;  Voltaire 
(v61  tSr'),  D'Alembert  (da  16ng  b^r'),  Montesquieu  (m6n  tSs- 
kQ'),  Diderot  (de  drO'),  ^nd  others  were  there.  With  these 
Rousseau  formed  acquaintance,  one  or  two  persons  now 
assisted  him,  and  he  managed  to  live.* 

It  was  there  that  he  fell  in  with  Th^rfese  le  Vasseur 
(ta  raz'  I6h  vas  sCir'),  a  girl  about  twenty-two  years  old, 
employed  as  a  seamstress  by  the  landlady  of  his  dingy 
little  hotel.  Jean  Jacques  pitied  the  girl,  and  took  her 
under  his  protection  from  the  coarse  jests  of  the  guests 
at  this  inn.  He  removed  Th^rfese  from  such  companion- 
ship ;  and  the  regard  he  then  formed  for  her  lasted 
throughout  his  life.  She  was  stupid,  she  never  read,  and 
could  hardly  write.  She  could  not  distinguish  one  nu- 
meral from  another.    She  could  not  name  the  months  of 

•  But  hifl  various  employmenta  brought  him  in  very  little  money,  and  he  lived 
very  hardly.  On  one  occasion,  he  returned  to  his  room,  exi)ecting  with  eager  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  a  remittance,  the  proceeds  of  some  small  property  which 
came  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  found  the  letter,  and  was  opening 
it  with  trembling  bands,  when  he  was  suddenly  smitten  with  shame  at  his  want 
of  self-control ;  he  placed  it  unopened  on  the  chimney-piece,  undressed,  slept 
better  than  usual,  and  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  letter  until  it  caught  his  eye.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  con- 
tained his  money,  '*  but  I  can  swear,'^  he  adds,  ''  that  my  liveliest  delight  was  in 
having  oonquered  myself.** 
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tJie  year  in  order,  and  Mlie  wat*  quarrelsome,  greedy,  and 
defeitful.  But  Rousseau  Iikc<i  her,  and  preferred  his  com- 
fort with  her  to  the  most  lirilUjmt  society.  The  mother 
of  Ther^se  was  a  coarse,  greedy  old  shop-keeper,  Rousseau 
hated  her,  as  lie  did  a  nundier  of  other  relatioTis  i<( 
Th^rfise,  wlio  inip(»se(l  upon  her  liounty  for  food  iiud 
riorhes,  but  such  was  his  affection  for  her  that  he  treated 
theiti  all  with  kind  consideration. 

Rousseau  had  l>e(;un  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  his 
pieces,  though  not  always  performed,  were  sometimes 
accepted.  He  Iwtrainc  the  literary  secretary  to  Madame 
Dupin  (dai>fliig'),  with  a  .salary  of  nine  hundi-ed  francs, 
and  an  entrance  into  cultivate)!  society,  whei-e,  with  hLs 
intelligence  and  original  convci-sation,  he  was  recognized 
as  an  acquisition.  Rousseau,  at  this  time,  wrote  the  mu- 
sical part  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Kncyclopedique  "  (dfik  se  6n- 
n&r'  ong  sg  kio  pa  ciek'),  which  was  in  preparation  liy 
Didei-ot  and  d'Alend)ert.* 


*  The  daughUr  nf  Ilidorot  igivt^  thin  account  of  his  acqnaintaDce  nitli 
Rouneeau  : 

''I  was  not  bom,"  sho  (uyn,  "nhtn  it  bemn.  They  were  very  intimate  when 
ii>y  fathvi-  van  Iti  prison  >it  Vlncenut^i  (nlH!7">n').  He  Invited  luy  mother  to  din- 
ner, and  Huve  her  to  underetaiiii  that  my  father  would  do  well  to  nlve  up  thp 
Kucyclopedia  to  otJierB  who  would  undertake  It,  aa  the  work  would  alwajffl  be 
■luturbluK  hlB  repoee.  My  mother  eoncliide-l  that  ttounseau  wanUil  the  enteiv 
jiHen  for  himeclf.  itnd  this  tcavo  her  an  avorxioti  to  hint.  The  real  subject  of  tlit- 
iliutrnO  lietwetn  Rouascuu  and  niy  father  in  totj  mixeil  for  any  human  beinK  ■•< 
uiiderHtaiiil.  All  I  have  be>-ii  able  to  find  "Ut  Ih,  that  mj-  father  gave  Rouasean 
tlie  wliiile  Idea  for  his  Dlwoiinte.  tliat  lie  reviewpil  and.  perhaps,  corrected  It: 
that  my  father  U-nt  him  mnncy  cm  »'v<-ru1  .x'CiinionN.  and  that  all  tho  time  he 
wBfl  Ut  Montmorency  Uitiing  mi' t^n'j  "t  i,  my  father  took  the  trouble  to  go  once  or 
twice  a  week  on  Toot,  lo  illiii'  wltli  him.  RoUHieaii  wan  then  living  with  Uado- 
molselk  U:  Vaaseur,  aftei'waitl  hiB  wife.  Tliin  woman  allowed  her  mother  to  \k- 
Blorvinjr.  My  fnthermade  her  a  ponnlon  of  fifty  crowns,  which  Is  entered  In  his 
Bocounts.  B<iiiwFaii  foA  the  manuscript  of  "  llclolse"  flliiz')  to  my  father,  ainl 
the  reading  lasttKl  for  three  days  and  atmoet  three  nighta.  When  they  got  throogh, 
my  father  wanted  to  consult  Housseau  on  a  piece  of  work  with  which  he  waa  oocu- 
jilnl.  '  I*t  im  BO  to  bed,'  said  Jean  .lacqiies  ;  '  it  l»  late,  and  I  am  longing  for  sleep.' 
They  quarreled  at  last  for  good :  It  Is  hard  to  say  eiactly  how ;   what  Is  certain 
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During  these  years,  no  events  of  importance  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  quiet  life  of  Rousseau.     It   appears  cer- 

•  tain  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  was  spent  upon 
the  composition  of  several  of  his  most  important  works, 
which  were  not,  however,  completed  and  published  imtil 
a  number  of  years  later. 

In  1749,  Rousseau  gained  fame  by  writing  a  prize 
essay  on  the  question,  ^'Ilas  the  progress  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  helped  to  corrupt  or  to  purify  morals?" 
His  Discoiu'se  was  in  condemnation  of  the  Arts  and 
S(Mences,  censuring  literature,  and  even  academies  tlicm- 
selves;  but  the  Academy  was  brave  enough  to  reward 
the  author.  The  Discourse  contjuns  the  germ  of  liis 
after  writings,  and  reveals  his  chara(tt(»r,  with  all  liis 
violence  against  hereditary  customs  and  social  distinc- 
tions. It  is  a  brilliant  invective,  assiiiling  society  with 
eloquent  sophistry.  It  denounces  literature,  but  it  made 
The  fanne  of  Rousseau  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  brought 
liim  to  the  height  of  social  popularity.  He  lived,  busily 
denouncing  literature  and  constantly  writing ;  scoffing  at 
the  fashionable  world  and  constantly  in  society,  but  in 
rigorous  independence  and  poverty,  with  unshaven  beard, 
ill-trimmed   wig,   an<l   poor  attire.     He  achieved   suc((\ss 

•  by  an  operatic  piece,  the  "Devin  du  Village"  (dCi  vsn'  do 
ve  lazh'),*  and  wrote  a  scathing  letter   on   French   music, 

i.s,  that  my  father  rendorerl  every  Bort  of  sorvice  to  Jean  Jacques,  ainl  tliat  lu 
r«:KMrive<l  from  him  nothing  hut  in^rratitude." 

*  This  pastoral  interlude  was  sketchwl,  and  in  three  weeks  virtually  et»in 
pitted.  It  wa-  performed  before  the  Court  at  Fontainbleau  iJ'Tmg  Idngltir/)  witV. 
ifreat  success,  and  the  compoeer  was  informed  that  he  would  have  the  h(»nur  of 
tieinK  presented  to  the  most  Christian  king  (Louis  XV.),  who  would  pi-obably 
mark  his  favor  by  the  bestowal  of  a  pension.  Rousseau  was  tossed  with  nian> 
<ioubt».  He  would  fain  have  greeted  the  king  with  some  wonl  that  should  sh<iw 
Hensibility  to  the  royal  graciousness  without  compromising  repu>)lican  st^verity, 
but  he  could  not  think  of  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  he  feared  he  shouM  l>e 
overwheltnod  with  enibarrasBment.     Wliut  would  become  of  him  if  mind  m-  \hk\^ 
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deriding  the  music  of  liis  own  country,  and  extolling 
that  of  Italy. 

Thu  frime  of  KoiisKeati  increased  with  his  writings, 
which,  bitter  imil  severe  a.s  they  were  against  society, 
amused  ami  pleased  people,  instead  of  offending  them. 
His  "  DiHirourse  on  Inequality "  drew  from  Voltaire  a 
charat'teristic  compliment  in  return  for  a  copy  of  the  book, 

[ii  17r>4,  Rousseau  left  Paris,  with  his  Th^-r^se,  for 
Geneva,  where  the  citizens  welcomed  the  fellow-towns- 
man wlio  left  it  as  a  vagabond  apprentice,  at  sixteen,  to 
return  famous  at  forty-two.  To  become  a  citizen,  he 
resumed  the  Protestant  faith,  which  was  easy  for  him, 
lis  he  had  never  been  much  of  a  Catholic.  But  after 
tour  months  of  Geneva,  he  accepted  from  his  friend, 
Madame  d'Epinay  (da  i>6  na'),  the  gift  of  a  house  in  the 
forest  of  Montmoi-ency,  not  far  from  Paris,  in  a  pretty 
situation,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  and  solitary,  which 
exactly  suited  him.  T<j  this  place  he  brought  Th^rfise 
tind  Ih'I'  old  mother,  Madame  le  Vasseur,  who  was 
nearly  seventy  yeai-s  old,  Khe  had  to  be  carried  along 
Mur  jiiith  througli  the  fore-st  in  a  chair,  and  she  wept 
with  pleasure. 

In  this  quiet  rural  home,  called  the  Hermitage,  Jean 
Jacques  set  to  work  to  earn  money  by  his  writings,  and 
111  develo])  tlie  literary  project's  which  crowded  his  brain. 
In  liiu^  weather,  he  thought  over  his  books  in  the  open 
air,  and  wrote,  or  co])ied,  in  the  house  when  it  was  rain- 
ing. In  the  summer,  he  saw  much  of  Madame  d'Epinay, 
who  lived  in  tlie  neighborhood ;  he  was  bored  by  finding 
himself  constantly  at  the  call  of  his  hostess,  and  he  pre- 

BhuuliI  fall— Ir  eillier  liK  Hhoujd  be  driven  Into  precipitate  ratreBt.  or  aloe  thsrs 
dhould  eBcopv  him,  InHtead  oC  the  (treat  truth  mapped  delleaUlr  rannd  In  pane- 
Kyiic,  a  henvy,  sliap^leiw  word  o(  foollshneBsJ  He  fled  in  tcirra',  casaped  the 
interview,  luid  thua  fliiiig  up  tlie  chiuuje  ot  pendon  and  patronme. 
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ferred  going  off  by  himself  in  the  woods  to  visiting  at 
her  chateau  (shato'). 

The  Hermitage  episode  lasted  about  three  years,  during 
which  Jean  Jacques  was  infatuated  by  a  strange  passion 
for  the  Comtesse  d'Houdetot  (k6ng  tas'  dc5bds  to'),  who, 
in  her  turn,  was  in  love  with  the  Marquis  (mftr  ks')  of 
Saint  Lambert  (sftn  long  beK).*  Solitude  and  intercourse 
with  Nature,  instead  of  elevating  Rousseau,  made  him 
bitter  and  irritable.  It  must  be  said  for  him,  also,  that 
he  suffered  from  a  painful  disorder.  His  relations  with 
iladame  d^Houdetot  were  difficult,  and  he  quarreled,  not 
only  with  her,  but  with  all  his  friends,  who  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  even  to  Madame  d'Epinay  herself.  After 
exchanging  bitter  letters  all  round,  he  left  in  haste  the 
Hermitage,  where  he  had  hoped  to  pa.ss  many  tranquil 
years.  In  less  than  a  week  after  he  decided  to  leave, 
his  goods  were  carted  through  the  snow  to  a  dilapidated 
house  offered  him  by  a  friend.f    Old  Madame  le  Vasseur 

♦  Madxune  d'Houdetot  was  not  strikiniccly  singular  either  in  physical  or  men- 
tal attraction.  She  was  at  that  time  seven-and-twenty.  Her  faee  was  pitttxl 
with  small-pox,  which  hiid  given  a  yellowish  tinge  to  her  complexion  ;  h*'r  I'eatui-es 
were  clumsy,  and  her  brow  low.  Sho  was  short-sighted,  and  in  old  aj^e  waH  ufllicted 
with  an  excessive  squint.  This  want  of  beauty  was  redeemed  by  a  gentle  and 
caposfiing  expression,  and  by  a  sincerity,  a  gayety  of  heart,  and  free  sprightliness 
of  manner,  that  no  trouble  could  restrain.  Her  figure  was  very  alight,  and  there 
was  in  all  her  movements  at  once  awkwardness  and  gra<'e.  She  was  natural  and 
simple,  and  had  fair  judgment  of  a  modest  kind,  in  spite  of  the  wild  sallies  in 
which  her  spirit  found  vent.  She  occasionally  comix)sed  verses  of  mon*  than 
oniiiiary  point,  but  she  had  good  sense  enough  not  to  vrcito  them  down,  or  to  set 
uf),  on  the  strength  of  them,  for  poetess  and  wit.  She  made,  sometimes,  senten- 
tious epigrams,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  like  this:  "Without  women,  the 
life  of  man  would  be  without  aid  at  the  beginning,  without  pleasure  in  the  mid- 
dle, without  solace  at  the  end." 

t  At  this  time,  Diderot  called  on  him  to  remonstrate  with  his  p<'tulanco  in 
quarreling  with  Madame  d*Epinay.  He  found  him  alone  in  the  garden.  An  soon 
art  he  saw  Diderot,  he  thundered  out,  with  eyes  all  afiame,  "  AVhat  have  you  come 
here  forf 

"  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  mad  or  malicious,"  replied  Diderot. 

*'You  have  known  me  for  fifteen  years;  you  are  well  aware  how  little  mali- 
cious I  am,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that  T  am  not  mad." 
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was  sent  off  to  Paris.  RousseHii  was  glad  enough  to  get 
rki  of  her,  and  provided  for  her  wants,  or  allowed  his 
friends  to  do  so.  This  was  in  the  winter  of  1768.  These 
wretched  quarrels  form  sn  important  a  part  of  Rousseau's 
life,  that  they  help  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  character- 
It  was  while  he  lived  at  the  Hermitage  that  Jean 
Ja<rqut(s  lonceived  the  story  of  his  novel,  " The  New 
Ileli.i6«\"  He  wrote  it  at  Montmorency,  whither  he  hail 
ii'tretited,  and  rtiiid  it  aloud  to  the  Duchess  of  Luxem- 
hourg  (iQksOng  btJbr')  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  while 
in  her  own  i-ooin,  with  the  Duke  sitting  heaide  her.  The 
novel  iipi>eare(l  in  17(10,  and  wa»  a  great  succesa  It 
was  followed  by  "The  ('ontrat  Social"(kOng  irS'  sossfil'i, 
a  hold  utterance  upon  the  vires  of  society  and  government, 
and  "EniikMS  mei'i.  or  Education."  These  hooks  all  created 
a  great  sensaliim,  especially  the  last.  That  the  man  who 
ha<i  lost  sight  111'  his  own  children,  liy  i)lacing  them  at 
llu'ir  liirtli  in  a  Koiiridliug  Hospital,  should  write  a  book 
oil  Educntion  struck  the  world  with  amused  astonish- 
rncnl.  In  "' Kniilc."  Itou.Hseau  jnits  forth  a  plan  for  re- 
iTiolding  society  hy  iiKiJdirig  the  individual.  He  supposes 
liinisi-lf  to  lie  tlif  j^nariliaii  of  Emlle,  an  orphan,  well- 
horn  and  hcidthy,  anil  sets  forth  his  views  upon  the 
(rcuinii-nt  of  ii  child  at  every  -stage  of  its  growth.  Rous- 
seau fei'ls  that  his  system  would  accomplish  the  feat  of 
making  man  as  lii^  is  meant  to  be.  The  pupil  ia  to  be 
infiuence'l,  night  and  day,  through  more  than  twenty 
yeai-s.  The  guardian  must  he,  therefore,  infallible  ;  and 
thus  it  has  been  said,  that  in  order  to  make  each  perfect 
citizen,  it  would  be  ne<'es.sary  tj»   sacrifice  the  career  of 

ile  then  trini  tu  clear  himself  of  bliimo  in  the  d 
thut   l>i<lpn>t  Jpft  him  very  angry,  anil  he  wrote  U 
^nietieaa  tllln  m?  with  trouble.    It  Ih  ai  it  Ihai)  a  damned  aoal  at  mjralt 
I  i<i-v<-r  Bcf  hlni  twain.    He  woulil  inaku  me  believe  In  devila  ktid  hall." 
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another  man  who  must  devote  twenty-five  years  to  train 
him.  The  book  had  a  great  influence  in  Prance ;  it  gave 
a  tone  of  purity  and  sitnplicity  to  society,  and  added 
importance  to  the  duties  of  teaching.  It  doubtless  mod- 
ified systems  of  education  in  England,  while  in  Germany 
it  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 

The  boldness  of  these  writings  was  dangerous,  at  a 
time  when  the  utterance  of  such  opinions  was  reganicd 
as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  wlicn 
the  Church  crushed  every  sign  of  free  thought.  Everybody 
praised  **Emile"  in  private,  but  dared  not  applaud  it  in 
public.  The  book  contained  an  Episode,  especially  daiin^i:, 
— *'The  Confession  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar"  (sdvwftar' 
v6  kfir'),  a  manifesto,  at  once  against  the  orthodox  do^^- 
inas  of  the  Church,  and  against  the  prevailing  philosoph- 
ical unbelief  of  the  day,  which  Rousseau  rcgard(Hl  witli 
ecpial  dislike.  This  **  Confession "  was  th(»  source  of 
calamity.  Parliament  ordered  '*Emile"  to  be  burned, 
'  and  the  author  to  be  arrested.  At  the  siime  time,  in 
(leneva,  both  "Emile"  and  "The  Social  Contract"  vcn? 
burned. 

Jc»an  Jafrques,  warned  in  time,  escaped  into  Switzer- 
land, and  found  shelter  in  Metiers  (mo  t^^e'),  Neucha- 
tel  (nQshftt^l'),  which  then  belonged  to  Prussia.  The 
king,  Frederick  the  Great,  neither  liked  Rousse^an  nor  his 
works,  but  he  was  willing  to  allow  him  a  refuge  within 
his  dominions.  Jean  Jacques,  for  three  years,  led  an  ol)- 
scure  but  harmless  life  in  this  remote  vallev.*    He  em- 

*  At  Motiers,  Jean  Jacques  learned  the  art  of  making  lacen,  as  he  could  not 
endure  what  he  calls  the  inactive  chattering  of  the  parlor,  with  people  sittiiiK  in 
front  of  one  another  with  folded  hands,  and  nothing  in  motion  but  the  tongue. 
He  i»ed  to  cany  his  laoe-piUow  about  with  him.  or  sat  at  his  own  door  working, 
and  chatting  with  paflMrs-by.  He  made  presents  of  his  work  to  young  wf)nien 
abr»tit  to  many,  always  on  the  condition  that  they  should  sucklQ  their  children 
when  they  came  to  have  them. 
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ployerl  himself  with  his  Dictioniiry  of  Music,  and  amused 
his  leisure  by  playing  at  cup-and-ball. 

In  Motioiv,  Rousseau  wrote  his  "Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,'  a  trenchant,  brilliant  defense  of  his  ar- 
guments in  the  "Vicar's  Oont'cssiims."  In  this  powerful 
Ijfimphlet,  be  speaks  his  last  word  against  the  Church 
that  hated  him,  though  many  of  its  priests  had  less  faith 
than  he  i)rofessed. 

Rumors  of  the  warfare  against  liini  spread  into  the 
(|uiet  valley  where  he  wa.s  sechided,  He  was  denounced 
as  Antichrist ;  he  was  hooted  at  by  The  people,  who  threw 
stones  at  him  as  he  pass(*d.  Anonymous  letters  accused 
him  of  atrociinis  <Times.  His  pen  was  busy  refuting 
Kueh  calumnies.  In  September,  1764,  at  midnight,  a 
shower  of  stones  was  hurled  against  his  house.  He  was 
aih'ised  fo  leave  Mntiers,  and  took  refuge,  always  with 
Therese,  on  the  little  island  of  St.  Pierre  (sfln  pedr'),  in 
Lake  Bienne  (iissn');  but  driven  hence,  after  two  happy 
incniths,  be  finally  withdrew,  fniin  place  to  place,  till  he 
found  himself  in  Knglnnd. 

Fn  IjOndon,  his  fame  was  great.  All  society  called  on 
him ;    the    theaters   were   crowded    to   gaze   on    him.*     A 

An  Armcninii  tiiilvr  liml  soraetlrai-s  vlnited  wime  frienda  at  Uontmoreiicir ; 
Rniiswnu  knew  liim.  niid  rpflwU-d  thiit  tho  Armenian  nistume,  of  vnrt,  furred 
iHinnot,  caftan,  and  Rirdlc.  would  be  of  Blntcul&r  comfort  lo  hlin,  on  account  of  hii 
bodUy  dis.nicT,  and  ho  adopted  it. 

•  HariTick  nppointcd  n  special  occBHicin  to  play  bcton>  Houweau,  and  a  special 
box  won  set  apart  fur  him.  When  tho  time  came  to  KOi  Rouiwcau  dei^Uuvd  that  he 
could  not  loavo  his  do«  behind  him.  "  The  flrttt  peraon,"  he  tiald.  "  who  opens  the 
door.  Sultan  will  mn  into  tho  streets  in  oewuh  of  me,  and  will  bo  loet."  Hla  friend 
told  him  to  lock  Sultan  up  in  tho  mom,  and  I'.irry  away  Ihc  key  In  hia  pocket. 
Thta  was  done,  hut  aa  they  procoi-dpd  dowii-fltalni,  the  dog  beuan  to  howl;  hla 
master  turned  back,  and  avowed  he  had  not  reBoluHon  to  leave  him  In  tJiat  con- 
dition. KIh  friend  cauRht  him  in  hlx  arms,  told  him  that  Mr.  Oorrlck  had  dis- 
mlased  another  company  Iti  order  to  make  room  for  him,  that  the  Idng  and  qnesn 
wrrc  expecting  to  see  him.  and  that  without  a  better  reason  than  Sultan^  impa- 
tience. It  would  be  rtdiculoua  to  rliflappoint  them.  It  waa  only  Iff  fowBv  nthar 
than  pereuaaion,  that  the  point  wan  yielded  by  . 
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house  at  Wootton,  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  was  placed  at 
his  command  bv  its  owner,  and  he  went  there  with 
Therese.  It  was  situated  in  a  soUtary  country,  high  up 
among  dreary  hills. 

They  arrived  at  their  new  residence  in  March,  whm 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground.  Th^rfese  immediately  made 
herself  obnoxious  to  the  old  housekeeper ;  and  the  kind 
neighbors  who  called  upon  them,  could  only  look  on 
Rousseau  vacantly,  as  he  did  not  know  English  and  they 
could  not  speak  any  French.  The  villagers  vaguely 
thought  this  meager  little  man,  in  a  strange  dress,  was 
an  exiled  king. 

A  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  negotiated  for 
Rousseau,  who,  indeed,  received  much  kindness  from  his 
friends;  but  his  morbid  nature  drew  him  into  petty  quar- 
rels with  them,  and  angry  letters  were  exchanged.  He 
bewailed  his  solitude  at  Wootton,  and  fed  his  imagination 
with  the  idea  of  a  dire  conspiracy  against  him. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  1767,  he  spent  in  writ- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  **  Confessions,"  from  which 
most  of  his  early  life  is  known.  In  this  book,  with 
terrible  frankness,  he  relates  his  failings,  his  hates, 
his  passions,  his  wrongs ;  his  style  is  always  admirable, 
and  there  are  chapters  containing  scenes  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

Almost  all  his  friends  incur  his  disdain,  his  distrust, 
or  his  dislike ;  to  vindicate  his  own  character,  he  cares 
not  whom  he  crushes  or  wounds.  To  redeem  his 
dark  traits,  is  the  fidelity  he  shows  always  to  Th^r<?se, 
his  ready  charity  to  the  poor,  his  real  reverence  and 
faith,  and  his  stubborn  independence.  The  "  Confes- 
sions," however,  turned  from  him  his  few  remaining 
friends. 
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The  winter  at  Wootton  \vii.s  uahappy,  Th6r68e  worriuil 
him  iiy  her  tiuurrels ;  the  weather  was  bad,  life  iii-dooi's 
was  (lull.  Kotiaseuu  l)ecaine  more  morose  and  unsettled 
than  cvfr.  At  la«t  he  Hed,  none  knew  whither,  ami 
leachud  France,  where  Mirabeau  (me  ra  bO'),  who  ad- 
mired him  immentrtjly,  re«;eived  him  with  honor,  and 
Mettled  him  at  Fleupy-sous-Mcudon  (nO're  s<3&  mft  detig'i, 
under  the  name  of  M,  Jacques.  He  remained  there 
jiboiit  a  year,  l)ut  his  morbid  suspicions  returned,  and 
he  fled  again  with  Ther^se,  wandering  from  place  to 
place  in  a  pitifid  fashion,  seeking  rest  and  findin;; 
none.* 

1  n  July,  1770,  he  returned  to  Paris,  gave  up  h  is 
.\rnieniati  dress,  and  copied  iimsic  at  ten  sous  a  page. 
His  delusions  left  him  for  a  time,  and  he  was  content  if 
he  earned  fifty  sous  a  day.  His  shabby  lodging  was 
besie^t'd  by  people  of  rank. 

In  his  little  room  stood  his  .spinet,  two  Httle  beds,  it 
table,  anil  several  ohuii-s.  ThiSrtee  sat  near  him,  a  canary 
sang  ill  a  cage,  while  Kmis-seau,  in  an  overcoat  and  white 
caj),  copied  nmsic.  He  hated  the  streets  of  Paris,  but 
loved  to  walk  in  the  suburbs  beneath  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  birds.  He  devoted  little  time  to  literature,  and  in 
his  latest  years  gave  up  copying  music. 

He  became  feebler  and  poorer;  and  in  May,  1777, 
he  drew  up  a  memorial,  stating  his  condition,  and  beg- 
ging that  he  and  Th^rfese  might  be  received  into  a 
hospital.  His  old  delusions  were  yet  strong,  but  his  mind 
had  still  its  peaceful  hours,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 

*  One  day,  eoated  nith  Tb6i4ae  at  table.  In  a  little  Inn  wbera  ttas;  wera  din 
Ing.  he  solemnly  declared  she  waa  hlB  wife,  in  the  prMenoe  of  two  gaeglM.  This 
litUe  ceremony  he  fancied  etioiuch  l»  ronetitute  a  marriaffe-  "Thla  good  and 
aeemly  engagement  was  Fontmcted,"  ho  wrote,  "  In  all  the  almpUoIty,  tint  alao  in 
uU  Ois  tmth  of  nature,  in  the  presence  ut  two  men  of  worth  Mid  honor." 
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that   what   little    he    wrote   at    this  time  contains  many 
delicate,  beautiful  passages. 

In  1778,  M.  de  Girardin  (mosfir'  d6h  zherftrdftng') 
offered  Rousseau  a  pretty  rustic  cottage  at  Ermonenville 
(er  mOn  6ng  v6r),  twenty  miles  from  Paris.  There,  in  its 
tranquil,  beautiful  woods  and  gardens,  he  was  at  last 
happy  for  a  while,  amusing  himself  with  his  old  pursuits, 
and  in  teaching  the  son  of  his  host.  After  a  few  weeks, 
however,  his  misery  began  again.  He  felt  himself  sur- 
rounded by  spies  and  enemies.  Th^rese  had  lost  her 
affection  for  him,  and  this  embittered  the  old  man's  last 
da  vs. 

He  died  with  startling  suddenness  on  July  2,  177^. 
The  surgeons,  who  made  a  post-mortem  examination, 
asserted  that  he  died  from  apoplexy,  while  rumors  told 
that  he  had  committed  suicide,  some  saying  that  he  had 
poisoned  himself,  others  that  he  had  shot  himselT. 
Though  there  appears  to  be  distinct  testimony  that  his 
I'ud  was  natural,  on  that  death,  mvsterv  and  doubt  will 
always  hang. 

Before  he  died,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "You  weep  then 
at  my  happiness,  —  eternal  happiness,  —  which  men  no 
more  can  disturb?  I  die  in  peace;  1  never  wished 
harm  to  any  one,  and  I  can  rely  on  the  mercy  of 
God."* 

*  Pierre  Lanfray  says  :— 

''  Was  this  death  suicide?  It  has  been  so  established  in  a  learned  manner,  but 
v\  hat  of  that !  Is  it  not  still  better  established  that  this  powerful  brain  had  been 
touched  lonK  before  by  the  fln^r  of  madness  r  Rousseau  died  twice,  and  his 
sc-c'ond  decease  was  no  more  pitiful  or  grievous  than  the  first." 

The  surgeons  reported  that  the  cause  of  liis  death  was  apoplexy ;  but  a  sus- 
picion has  haunted  the  world  ever  since,  that  he  destroyed  himself  by  a  pistol 
shot.  We  can  not  tell.  There  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  fact  of  his 
h.ivinp:  committed  suicide.  In  the  "New  Ileloisa,"  he  had  thrown  the  conditions 
which  justified  self-destruction  into  a  distinct  formula.  Fift^»n  years  before,  In- 
declared  that  his  own  case  fell  within  the  conditions  wliich  he  had  proscribed, 
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Death,  by  whatever  mesas  attained,  was  a  release  lu 
him.  The  body  of  Rousseau  was  silently  carried,  one 
summer  night  in  the  mounlight,  in  a  boat  to  the  island 
in  the  Lake  of  Ermonenville,  and  buried  among  tlie  pop- 
lar-trees.  There  his  body  lay  for  some  yeara  in  peace. 
During  the  Revolution,  however,  it  was  borne  to  Paris 
in  noisy  triumph,  and  placed  there  in  the  Pantheon 
(pfin  lhS'6n). 

and  that  he  was  meditatlne  action.  Only  seven  years  before,  he  had  impliiMl 
that  a  man  had  a  ri){ht  to  deliver  hinisetf  ot  the  burden  of  his  own  life,  if  iu 
mlaoriea  were  intolvi^bio  and  IrremedijiLile.  Thiti,  however,  ooutits  for  DothinK  tn 
the  absence  of  i»me  kind  of  piisillvu  ovidctiuc,  and  of  that  there  la  juat  eoough  tn 
leave  the  matter  of  hit  oiid  u  littlu  duublfiil,  Oiioe  more,  we  can  not  tell- 
By  the  strenu  muon-riso  of  u  sumnitT  night,  his  body  was  put  undtr  iht 
in^iund  on  nn  island,  in  tho  midst  of  a  ainall  lake,  where  poplara  throw  shadonit 
over  the  still  water,  ailently  figuring  the  deetiny  of  mortals.  Here  it  remajnud 
foi'  sixteen  years.  Then,  uinid  [ho  roar  of  cannon,  the  oraah  of  trumpet  atid 
drum,  and  tho  wild  acclamations  of  a  populace  none  mad  In  exultation,  terror, 
fury,  it  was  onlered  that  tho  poor  dust  should  be  tranaported  to  the  national 
temple  uf  (treat  laon.—Ubrlei/'t  Souiieaa. 


SCOTT. 

1771-1839. 

QIR  WALTER  SCOTT  was  the  descendant  of  many 
^3  Scotts,  of  whom  his  father  was  the  fii^st  to  ndopt 
my  learned  profession.  Walter  Scott,  the  father  of  the 
lovelist,  was  an  Edinburgh  WritfT  to  the  Signet,  which 
3  the  Scotch  term  for  Solicitor.  His  son  Walter,  born 
n  Edinburgh  (6d'!n  bar  rOh),  August  15,  1771,  was 
lestined  for  the  same  profession.  In  his  early  childhood 
he  boy  was  taken  with  a  fever,  the  result  of  which  was 
>  laineness,  which  lasted  through  his  life  ;  in  consequence 
f  which,  he  was  sent  to  pass  his  boyhood  at  his  grand- 
ather's  house  at  Sandyknowe  (sfindM  n6).  But  he  n- 
Lirned  to  Edinburgh  again ;  was  sent  to  school,  "  where 
e  glanced  like  a  meteor  from  one  end  of  his  class  to 
he  other,"  in  which  direction  is  not  stated, — not  improb- 
hly  in  both.  Among  the  boys,  if  not  among  the  teach- 
rs,  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected.  He  was  great 
t  declaiming  ballads  and  tilling  stories,  great  also  at 
breet  fights,  in  spit«  of  his  lameness,  "the  first  to  begin 
nd  the  last  to  leave  off,"  thev  used  to  sav  of  him.  Ho 
id  nothing  much  at  school,  but  read  much  to  himself 
t  home,  for  he  was  never-ending  in  research  when  the 
abject  interested  him.  He  entered  the  College,  and  be- 
an the  study  of  the  law,  first  with  his  father,*  and  later 

•  The  readers  of  '' Bed^^auntlet "  may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  Scott's  father,  by 
»<allinK  Mr.  Saunders  Fairfield  of  that  novel,  said  to  be  a  fair  reserablaiKt*. 
He  was  a  man  of  business  of  the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  charges,  ocononi- 
aL,  and  even   niggardly  in  his  expenditure ;  strictly  hont^t  in  conducting  hi8 
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in  tlie  Univc^rsity.  But  he  van  never  great  as  a  lawyer: 
he  libandoiied  practice  after  a  short  time,  and  although 
lie  held  certain  legal  positions  through  life,  he  was  by  no 
means  in  the  active  pursuit  of  the  profession  he  had 
studie<l  for.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  took 
many  excui-sions  over  the  whole  country  about  Edin- 
burgh, either  alone  or  with  friends,  searching  out  all  tin.' 
natural  scenery  worthy  remark,  and  any  thing  which 
should  have  association  for  his  historical  and  romantic 
taste.  For  in  this  direction  did  all  his  reading  turn ;  and 
wlmrtdi-s  lie  had  always  cared  little  to  study  in  such 
directions  as  were  pointed  out  to  him,  he  delighted  to 
pore  over  the  most  dr>'  and  uninteresting  records,  so  they 
only  gave  him  si>mething  to  add  to  his  historical,  anti- 
quarian, or  romantic  lore.  These  walks  about  the  coun- 
try brought  him  close  to  the  country-people ;  among 
them  he  would  hunt  up  old  ballads  and  traditions  ;  his 
tastes  and  inclinations  had  plenty  of  food,  and  grew  ac-  i 

<iwii  affaiiii  and  those  nf  hfs  cUentsi  but  tauglit  by  long  experience  to  be  wmy 
KUil  BiupldouH  In  obeorvinK  tbo  motives  of  others.     Puiii>tually  as  the  clock  of 
St.  HiliM  tolled  iiini;"  (the  hour  at  whioh  the  Court  of  Semions  mestHi,  "the  dap.    I 
IXT  form  uf  Ihe  bale  old  Keiitlvmnn  wad  seen  at  the  threshold  of  the  court-hall.    ' 
or.  at  fm-thcRt.  iit  the   head  of  the   Buck   Stairs"  (the  meet  convenient  access  t"    | 
llic  I'urliuniunt  Ilouae  fruiu  QeiirKc!'d  Siiuare),  "trimly  dressed  in  a  comploto  suii 
I  if  HnulT.c"lom1  hroirii.  with  xtivklng^  of  silk  or  woolen,  as  suited  the  vcatber:  D    | 
b»b-wiii  Htid  11  smnll  cocked  hat;  shoes  blacked,  as  Warr^  would  bave  blocked 
Iboiu  ;  hilvorslmc-biicklea,  and  ugold  stock-bucklo.    His  mannara  corresponded  with 
bis  iittiiT,  for  Ihey  were  ncrupulously  civil  and  not  a  little  formal.     •     •     •     Thf 
wholi'  pleueure  of  this  good  old-fasbiunod  man  of  method,  bceidee  that  wbJi-b  ht    ■ 
iiiilly  fi'lc  in  the  difichiinic  i>f  hie  own  dally  business,  was  tbe  hope  to  seehja  sun   J 
nltain  whnt,  in  his  fnther'a  eyps.  was  the  prondeet  of  all  distlDCtionB— the  nmk 
and  faine  of  a  well-employed  lawyer.     Every  ppofeaaion  has  its  peculiar  bonon,    | 
iind   lile   mind  wus  constructed   upon  so  limited  and   exclusive  a  plan,  tbat  bi:    I 
vnluM  nothing  save  the  objects  of  ambition  which  his  own  presented.    He  would 
have  sbuddered  at  his  bod's  acquiring  the  renown  of  a  hero,  and  laughed  with 
scorn  at  tbe  equallj'  barren  laurels  of  literature;   it  was  by  tbe  path  of  the  law    ' 
alone  that  he  was  deslrons  to  see  him  rise  to  eminenee ;  and  the  pmbabUitleB  of 
success,  or  disappointment,  were  the  thooghts  of  hia  father  by  day,  and  hi*  dnam 
by  night," 
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cordingly.  All  this  was,  on  the  whole,  distasteful  to  his 
father,  who,  having  no  eye  that  could  pierce  the  future, 
would  have  preferred  that  he  should  have  acquired  all 
the  legal  knowledge  that  he  could,  and  become  a  good 
and  learned  Writer  to  the  Signet,  rather  than  that  he 
should  spend  his  time  roaming  over  the  country  collecting 
old  ballads,  learning  old  customs  and  stories,  meeting  with 
all  sortvS  of  people,  and,  in  fact,  taking  in  much  that  was 
to  give  him  material  for  much  of  his  best  work  in  aftar 
]if(^ 

In  spite  of  his  love  for  romance,  for  history,  and  for 
literature,  Scott  seems  at  this  time  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  adopting  letters  as  a  profession.  He  finished  his  legal 
studies,  was  called  in  June,  1792,  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
ticed there  for  fourteen  years.  This  entrance  on  his  pro- 
fession was  a  great  pleasure  to  his  father,  who  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  see  his  son  succeed,  and  become 
gi*eat  at  his  own  profession.  But  he  did  not  practice 
with  very  great  vigor,  preferring  to  make  "  raids,"  as  he 
was  pleased  to  term  them,  int<^  Liddesdale  (nd'd6zdai), 
and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  whole  of  the  Border 
country, — its  history,  and  its  romance.  Nevertheless,  he 
"crept  into  a  tolerable  share  of  business,"  through  his 
c<^)nnection  with  his  father  and  friends.  But  it  is  probable 
that  he  became  famous  rather  as  a  story-teller,  and  an 
authority  on  any  quaint  questions,  to  whic^h  no  one  else 
knew  the  answer,  than  on  account  of  his  skill  in  plead- 
ing, or  luck  in  winning  cases.* 

*  Scott  was  never  fond  of  the  law,  and  his  early  dabbling  in  literature  was 
not  in  his  favor  amon«  the  Bdinburgh  solicitors.  He  notice<)  the  fact  that  a  lit- 
(^rary  turn  was  not  held  to  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of  a  barrister,  and  ffoos  on : 
"My  profession  and  I,  therefore,  camo  to  a  stand  nearly  upon  tho  footinsj  which 
honest  Slender  consoled  himself  on  having  established  with  .\fistros<9  Anno  Page : 
'  There  was  no  gr—l  1ot«  b«tw«en  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it  pl.Mised  Heaven  to 
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He  had  an  unfortunate  love  affair  at  about  this  time. 
The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  seem  quite  clear,  but  Hiu 
amount  of  it  was  that  Scott  was  in  love  with  a  yount^ 
woman  who  preferred  to  marry  a  licher  man.  The  affair 
lasted  for  a  long  time, — six  years  passed  between  the 
time  when  Scott  first  met  Miss  Margaret  Beecher  and 
the  day  she  married  Mr.  William  Forbes,  the  banker,  in 
177(5.  And  the  next  year,  Scott  himself  married  Miss 
Carpenter  (or  Charpentier  (shSrpang  tsfl't,  for  she  was  of 
French  family).  All  the  feelings  that  had  to  do  with 
these  affairs  are  a  bit  out  of  our  present  province, — we 
can  not  speculate  upon  them  at  any  length, — but  such  are 
the  facts. 

It  was  a  year  before  hia  marriage  that  Scott  pub- 
lished "  [jenore "  (la  no'  rs)  and  the  "  Wild  Huntsman," 
translations  from  the  German  of  Burger  (bQr'QSr),  in  a 
small  foho, — his  firet  literary  work.  But  in  this  he  hardly 
strut^k  the  true  key-note. 

In  1802,  he  published  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,"  which  seemed  to  be  the  moat  appropriate  form 
in  which  Scott's  genius  could  find  vent.  His  early  excur- 
sions, hia  delight  in  antiquities,  in  feudalism  and  romance, 
in  old  ballads,  would  all  i-onie  into  play  here.  The  book 
Wits  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  annotated  and  illustrated 
by  himself,  to  which  were  added  new  and  original  bal- 
lads, written  in  the  spirit  and  in  imitation  of  the  old.*    The 

docroaso  it  nn  further  nciiiiiilntAiico.'  I  became  eenalble  that  tbe  time  was  como 
vhen  I  muBt  either  bui^klo  iiiyscM  resolutely  to  the  'toll  by  day,  the  lamp  by 
night,'  rennunciiiK  all  ibo  Dulllahs  (dll'llni)  of  my  imasiDation,  or  bid  adieu  tt< 
the  profcaxioii  nf  thp  law,  und  hold  another  ooarse.  I  confeee  my  own  IncIlnatJon 
revolted  Cmin  the  more  severe  choice." 

■  Seott  wjiH  indllTareDt  tii  music:  he  admitted  ttiat  be  bad  a  fair  eu  fna  Jig, 
bat  careil  little  for  any  thing  more,  Julian  Tonng  tsUs  a  chaiwlteiittia  anecdote 
of  a  nay  ut  Abbotsfunl.  Two  young  ladies  were  sinking  exqnlaltel;  one  evaolng, 
Hnd  to  the  great  pleMore  of  the  whole  oompany  nve  Soott.   SooU  mt  KhMOt,  al> 
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book,  though  it  was  at  once  eclipsed  by  Scott's  later 
poetry,  and  again,  and  utterly,  by  his  novels,  gained  liini 
much  immediate  reputation.  It  showed  to  the  world 
much  of  his  very  varied  power,  historical  knowledge, 
endless  research,  humor,  power  to  stir  men's  hearts,  many 
of  the  very  many  traits  that  one  sees  in  his  novels. 

This  was  in  1808,  and,  as  has  been  said,  Scott's  liter- 
ary reputation  was  in  a  manner  created  (though  after- 
ward immeasurably  raised)  by  these  poems.  Three  years 
later  was  published  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  a 
poem  which  he  had  long  had  by  him.  The  poem  was 
begun  on  the  occasion  of  his  confinement  after  an  acci- 
dent, and  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Dalkeith  *  (dftl  ksth'), 
afterward  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  (bilk  klQ'),  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  whom  Scott  always  loved  to  regard  as 

stracted,  with  lip  drawn  down  and  chin  resting  on  his  gold-headed  cratch,  his 
massy  eyebrows  contracted,  and  his  countenance  betokening  a  sad  civility.  At 
last  Mrs.  Lockhart,  thinking  that  she  had  sufficiently  taxed  the  good  nature  of 
her  gifted  friend,  uncovered  her  harp  and  began  to  play  the  air  of  **  Charlie  is 
My  Darling."  The  change  which  instantly  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the  poeVn 
dream  was  most  striking.  Pride  of  lineage,  love  of  chivalry,  strong  leaning  t« 
the  Stuart  cause  were  all  visibly  fermenting  in  the  brain  of  the  enthusiastic 
bard.  His  light  blue  eyes  kindled,  the  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek,  his  noH- 
tril  quivered,  his  big  chest  heaved,  until,  unable  longer  to  suppress  the  emotion 
evoked  by  his  native  melodies  in  favor  of  a  ruined  cause,  he  sprang  from  his 
«hair,  limped  across  the  room,  and,  to  the  peril  of  those  within  his  reach,  brun- 
dishing  his  crutch  as  if  it  ha<l  been  a  brand  of  steel,  shouted  forth,  with  more  of 
vigor  than  of  melody,  "  And  a'  the  folk  cam  running  out  to  greet  the  Chevali(»r ! 
Oh  !  Charlie  is  my  darling,"  and  so  through  the  chorus. 

*  He  has  told  us,  in  his  Introduction  of  1830,  that  the  original  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith ;  that  on  his  writing  a  part  of  the  beginning? 
and  rcatling  it  to  his  friends  Erskine  (in'  Kin)  and  Cranstown  (krdnji'  tbtt),  lio 
found  they  cared  so  little  for  it  that  he  put  it  by.  Shortly  afterward,  when 
acting  as  Quartermaster  of  the  Edinburgh  Light-horse,  he  received  a  kick  from  a 
horse,  which  confined  him  for  some  days  to  his  lodgings.  He  got  to  work  upon 
the  "  Lay,"  and  before  he  was  able  to  go  out  had  finished  the  first  canto.  The 
rest  of  the  poem  was  written  with  great  rapidity.  He  himself  says  that,  aft<?r 
ha\ing  got  fairly  into  the  vein,  it  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  about  a  canto  a  week. 
It  had  originally  been  intended  that  the  "I^y"  should  form  a  part  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  "  Scottish  MiYistrelsy,"  but  as  the  poem  grew  longer  and  longer  this 
•eemed  impowtblef  and  it  was  published  by  itself  three  years  after  the  aocident. 
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t  feudal  rliief.  It  wan  at  the  Countess'  suggestion 
that  the  "  Lay '"  wa«  put  int^i  the  mouth  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, an  idea  which  had  much  to  <\o  witli  the  success  of 
the  work, — iur  a  very  gi-eat  and  instant  .success*  it  was. 
The  reader  of  our  sketch  of  Johnson  will  recall  that  for 
his  two  poems,  "Loudon,"  and  the  "Vanity  of  Human 
WisheH,"  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day  received  £2o.  Scott 
received  in  all  for  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  £769. 
The  age  of  patronage  by  ]>«trons  liad  come  to  an  end 
when  Johnson  wrote.  The  age  of  patronage  by  the  pub- 
lic was  reaching  its  height  in  the  time  of  Scott. 

The  publishing  of  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
does  ntit  seem  to  have  entirely  opened  Scott's  mind  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  powei-s,  for  it  was  not  till  1808 
that  he  published  "Marmion"(mflr'mT6ii),  the  second  of 
his  great  poems.  This  was  received  with  more  enthusiasm, 
though  by  many  it  was  not  considered  so  fine  as  was  the 
"Lay."  In  ISIO,  he  published  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Thesp  three  are  the  greatest  of  his  poems, — and  when 
one  considers  how  very  fine  they  are,  one  wishes  that  the 
others  hm\  been  as  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  were  not.  "Rokeby"  irok' be),  the  "Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  "Harold  the  Dauntless,"  the  "Bridal  of  Triermain" 
(trfl'er  mflni,  though  the  worst  of  them  is  a  fine  poem,  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  which  preceded  them  in  time.  It 
would  .seem  as  though  Scott's  hand  was  losing  its  cun- 
ning in  poetry.  Very  fortunately,  he  had  by  this  time 
discovei'ed  another  field  for  the  display  of  his  genius, 
wherein  he  was  to  make  his  greatest  reputation.  As  a 
poet,  his  fame  declined  before  the  rising  star  of  Byron, — 
but  not  till  he  had  made  himself  a  name  as  a  novelist 
that  need  fear  no  competition. 

Id   speaking  of   Scott's  poetry,  we  have  advanced   a 
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little  ahead  o^  time.  He  continued  the  practice  of  law. 
after  a  fashySn^  until  about  1806.  In  1800,  a  year  or  so 
after  his  marriage,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Sheriff 
of  Selkirkshire  ;  later  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Clerk 
of  Seizure  for  five  years,  in  order  to  obtain  the  place 
when  it  should  become  vacant,  a.s  it  did  in  1811,  when 
he  was  himself  appointed. 

He  lived  at  this  time  partly  in  Edinburgh  and  partly 
in  the  country.  From  a  short  time  after  his  marriage, 
he  lived  until  1804  at  Lasswade,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town,  where  he  greatly  delighted  himself  by  all  the  little 
plans  of  building,  and  laying  »out  and  altering,  that  natu- 
rally  occur  to  the  owner  of  landed  property.  Being  made 
Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  he  made  his  summer  home  at 
Ashestiel,  a  place  some  little  distance  from  the 'county 
town.  And  when  he  had  finally,  in  1812,  obtaiiuMl 
the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  Seizure,  he  purchased  his 
famous  estate  of  Abbotsford,  to  the  beautification  of 
which  he  later  gave  so  much  of  his  time  and  money.  It 
wa-s  on  the  Tweed,  only  a  short  distance  from  Ashestiel. 
Here  Scott  lived  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  here  he  hoped  to 
he  the  founder  of  a  new  clan,  the   Scotts  of  Abbotsford. 

We  ought  to  note  the  other  literary  work  done  by 
Scott  at  this  time,  which  has  not  lasted  as  well  as  his 
poems.  His  services  were  in  great  request  by  the  book- 
s«41ei*s,  who  had  unnumbered  plans,  and  between  1804 
and  1812  Scott,  besides  his  poems  and  many  reviews, 
published  a  "  Life  and  Edition  of  Dryden,"  ''  Soniers' 
Tracts,"  "Sadler's  Life,  Letters,  and  State  Papers,'  "Se- 
cret History  of  the  Court  of  Jam(\s  I.,"  ''Mi-s.  Seawalls 
Life  and  Poetical  Works,"  and  had  begun  the  edition  of 
''Swift,"  which  he  did  not  publish  till  later.  The  work 
was  immense,  but  he  was  a  most  industrious  man. 
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One  tiling  thnt  should  be  noted  here  is  Walter  Scott's 
business  connection  with  the  Ballantyne  Brothers.  James 
Ballantyiie  was  a  printer  with  a  good  idea  of  his  busi- 
ness. Scott  urged  his  moving  to  Edinburgh,  and  aided 
him  then  in  various  way.s,  and  in  1805,  joined  himself, 
secretly,  to  him  in  partnership.  For  many  reasons  did 
lie  wish  to  be  connected  with  some  good  commercial 
house.  He  had  ceased  his  practice  of  law,  his  legal  po- 
sitions were  not  very  profitable,  and  he  had  a  certain 
horror  of  trying  to  exist  by  literature  alone, — it  was  be- 
fore the  mar\-elous  financial  success  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  The  partnership  was  the  source  of  much  trouble 
to  him, — but  undoubtedly  of  some  profit.  By  itself,  it 
might  not  have  been  unfortunate.  But  few  years  after 
Scott  Parted  the  publishing  firm  of  John  Ballantyne  & 
Co.  {himself  being  the  Co.),  with  the  idea  of  creating  busi- 
ness for  the  printing  house  of  James  Ballantyne  &  Co,  ' 
But  these  connections  were  for  .some  time  kept  secret. 

T  suppose  that  the  Waverley  Novels  were  and  are  the    | 
best  known  books  in  the  English  language.    There  are  a 
few  which  may  give  them  a  hard  rub.    "Robinson  Cru- 
soe," for  instance,  is  probably  more  Avidely  known  than    , 
any  single  one  of   the  Waverleys.     The  "  Pilgrim's   Prog- 
i-ess,"  perhaps,    Shakespeare's  Plays  may  be  more  widely 
known  about,  though  I  judge  not  more  widely  read.    Antl 
in  their  own  day  the  popularity  of  the  Waverleys  was 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  things  in  literature.    Every-    , 
body,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  read,  cried,  laughed, 
iinii    enjoyed.    To  look   upon   them   from  a  shamelessly    1 
cjirnal  point  of  view,  they  brought  their  author  little  leas 
than  a  million  dollars. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  by  accident  that  Scott  published 
"Waverley"  the  first  of  the  aeries,  "a  small,  anonymous 
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sort  of  a  novel,  in  three  volumes/'  says  he,  writing  to  a 
friend.  ^'It  was  a  very  old  attempt  of  mine  to  embody 
some  traits  of  those  characters  and  manners  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  the  last  remnants  of  which  vanished  during 
my  own  youth,  so  that  few  or  no  traces  now  remain.  I 
had  written  great  part  of  the  first  volume  and  sketched 
other  passages,  when  I  mislaid  the  MS.,  and  only  found 
it  by  the  merest  accident  as  I  was  rummaging  the  draw- 
ers of  an  old  cabinet ;  and  I  took  the  fancy  of  publishing 
it,  which  I  did  so  fast,  that  the  last  two  volumes  were 
written  in  three  weeks.  *  *  *  It  has  made  a  very 
strong  impression  hero,  and  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh 
are  busied  in  tracing  the  author,  and  in  finding  out  orig- 
inals for  the  portraits  it  contains.  In  the  first  case,  they 
\sill  find  it  difficult  to  convict  the  guilty  author,  although 
he  is  far  from  escaping  suspicion.  Jeffrey  has  offered  to 
make  oath  that  it  is  mine,  and  another  great  critic  has 
tendered  his  affidavit  ex  cantrario.  *  *  *  j  intend  to 
maintain  my  incofjnitoy 

It  was  in  1814,  nine  years  after  first  sketching  '*Wa- 
verley,"  that  Scott  took  it  in  hand  and  finished  it.  It 
was  received  with  instant  and  remarkable  success.  Half 
a  dozen  editions  were  called  for  before  a  year  had  passed, 
and  Constable,  the  publisher,  might  well  have  regretted 
that  he  did  not  purchase  the  copyright  outright  f<u- 
£1,000,  as  Scott  had  desired.  The  authorship  wa«  \\\\- 
avowed,  but  it  was  practically  well  known  by  all  tliose 
who  knew  Scott  well,  or  his  style.  Indeed,  the  obje(^t  'M' 
concealment  does  not  seem  very  obvious,  though  Scott 
notes  two  or  three  trifling  reasons. 

The  story  of  the  publication  of  "Waverley'Ms  (barring 
the  fact  that  it  lay  long  unfinished)  the  story  of  the 
succeeding  Waverley  Novels,    For  seventeen  years,  begin- 
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iiing  with  1814,  the  English  nation  were  to  be  delighted 
by  these  incomparable  stories,  coming  out  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  two  a  year.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  worthy 
sucoessDi's  (o  "  Waverley."  It  is  not  till  we  come  to 
"Castle  Dangei-ous,"  ami  "Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  that 
we  recognize  that  the  master's  hand  has  lost  iti  power. 
These  two  were  written  after  Scott  had  suffered  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  only  two  years  before  his  death. 

There  can  l)e  but  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  most  of  these  delightful  historical  novels.  To  those 
who  have  i-ead  them,  it  can  be  necessary  only  to  i-emind 
thein  of  the  pleasure  they  experienced  in  their  first  read- 
ing; while  should  there  be  any  who  have  read  none  uf 
them,  we  must  envy  them  the  pleasure  of  reading  "Ivan- 
hoe,"  " Redgaimtlet,"  "Old  Mortality,"  or  "Kenilworth," 
for  the  first  time.  Ix>ng  before  I  read  any  book  on 
Kriglisb  lii.story,  I  knew  all  alxint  Richard  the  Lion-hearted 
and  the  (ilnisades;  Queen  Elizalx-th;  about  James  thi' 
ViT-st ;  about  the  great  rebellion ;  about  the  risings  of 
'15  and  '45,  or  at  least  more  tlmn  I  should  have  learne<l 
from  many  text-l)Ooks.  And  as,  luckily,  my  own  preju- 
dices in  regard  to  (Jiivnlier  and  Roundhead,  Jacobite  and 
Hanoverian,  were  such  as  would  correct  the  overdrawn 
jirejudices  of  Scott,  I  gathered  a  not  unfair  view  of 
Knglish  history  through  some  important  epochs.  But, 
setting  asid(^  history,  who  ever  painted  the  manners  of  a 
people  as  delightfully  as  Scott  has  painted  the  Scotch? 
I  do  not  know  but  if  I  were  asked  my  favorites  among 
the  Waverleys,  I  should  choose  "Ouy  Mannering,"  "The 
Antiquarj',"  "  Redgauntlet,"  and  "Rob  Roy."  There  is 
something  in  his  painting  of  Scotch  character  that  one 
never  forgets.  Or,  to  change  again,  perhaps  it  is  the 
knight  and   the    lady,  the    .squire    and    the   outlaw,  the 
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tales  uf  chivalry  or  of  the  Crusades  that  we  have  en- 
joyed most.  It  is  true  that  Scott's  leading  characters 
are  never  very  fine ;  but  who  would  not  be  willing  to  lose 
all  the  heroes  and  heromes  in  the  world  to  have  that 
admirable  series  of  subordinate  and  humorous  charac^ters, 
which  we  find  every-where  far  better  and  more  important 
than  his  rather  weak  heroes  and  unreal  heroines.  It 
doesn't  do  to  criticise  the  Waverleys:  one  strings  out  too 
much.  Besides,  every  one  knows  them  well,  and  has  his 
own  ideas. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1826,  Scott  writes:  'Mames 
Ballantyne  this  morning,  good,  honest  fellow,  with  a 
vision  as  black  as  the  crook.  He  hopes  no  salvation  ; 
has  indeed  taken  measures  to  stop.  It  is  hard  aft(n* 
having  fought  such  a  battle."  This  is  Scott's  mention  of 
the  announcement  of  the  crash  which  finally  came  of 
his  fortunes.  The  firm  of  Constable  failed,  and  with  it 
James  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  and  Scott  was  involved  with 
them  to  an  immense  sum — £117,000.  There  were  vari- 
ous reasons  for  the  bad  business, — neither  of  the  Bal- 
lantynes  was  a  very  good  busineas  man.  Scott  did  not 
sufficiently  oversee  his  accounts  with  them  ;  it  was  th(* 
time  of  a  commercial  crisis, — various  things  conspir<'d. 
Also  Scott  had  been  living  beyond  his  income.  In  his 
fancies  for  Abbotsford  and  for  acquiring  land  thereabouts, 
he  had  spent  not  only  what  money  he  had,  but  ha<l  ^ot 
into  the  habit  of  spending  money  which  he  had  not  yet 
earned.  And  he  had  had  many  and  great  expenses  besid*' 
those  attending  the  buying  and  building  Abbotsford. 

But  all  such  considerations  were  at  this  time  vain  and 
useless.  Scott  was  at  this  time  fiftv-five.  He  had  done 
an  immense  amount  of  literary  work  already,  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  have  made  him  feel  that  he   might 
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fairly  rest  on  his  labors.  The  amount  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected  seemed  enormous. 
Nevertheless,  he  set  to  work  at  once,  undertaking,  with 
the  aid  of  time,  to  pay  off  the  whole  indebtedness  of  the 
firm  of  which  he  had  been  a  secret  member.  It  was  an 
immense  task,  and  it  would  have  been  most  wonderful 
could  he  have  carried  it  Uirough.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Scott  paid  £63,000  by  his  own  labor.  Of  the  remainder, 
£2'2,000  was  paid  from  his  life  insurance,  and  the  rest 
vrnH  advanced  by  Cadell,  his  publisher,  who  repaid  him- 
seif  from  the  profits  arising  from  Scott's  copyright.  It 
was  all  paid,  but  Scott  killed  himself  in  trying  to  pay  it. 

The  year  1S26,  though  Scott  lived  five  years  longer, 
WHS  practically  the  end  of  his  life.  Before  the  failure,  he 
liad  been  alarmed  at  signs  of  breaking  in  his  own  health  : 
he  hud  noticed,  with  grief,  that  his  wife's  health  M-ns 
gradually  failing.  She  died  in  the  spring  following  the 
bankruptcy,  and  Scott  set  to  work  to  live  long  enough 
to  pay  his  debts.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  tell.  In 
two  years  he  earned  £40,000  for  his  creditora  If  he 
had  enjoyed  health  and  life,  he  would  have  undoubtedly 
paid  off  all  his  indebt-edness  in  ten  years  or  less. 

But  to  resume  quickly.  In  the  year  1830,  he  had  n 
stroke  of  paralysis.  He  continued  to  work  while  he  was 
iililc,  l.>ut  he  was  evidently  failing;  and  at  last,  in  1831, 
he  ironsented  to  leuve  Scotland  for  Italy,  with  the  hope 
of  there  recovering  some  of  his  broken  health.  He  left 
Scotland  in  the  fall,  passing  through  Ijondon,  and  sailed 
for  Italy.  But  he  could  not  remain  there  happily,  and 
early  in  1832  he  turned  his  face  homeward.  He  lived 
to  reach  Abbotsford  again,  and  died  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1832. 
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1795-1881. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  (kftr  ill')  was  born  in  the  parish 
.  of  Middlebie,  near  the  hamlet  of  Ecclefechan  (6k  ki- 
:h'An),  in  Dumfriesshire  (dOm  frez'shsr),  Scotland,  on 
3  4th  of  December,  1795.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
>  birthplace  wa.s   not  far  from  Burns'  home,  and  that 

was  born  the  year  before  Burns  died.  The  imagina- 
e  reader  will  remember  that  the  poet  may  have  stop- 
d  at  the  house  where  the  baby  was,  may  have  taken 
11  in  his  arms,  and  crowed  over  him  some  verse  of  a 
ottish  song.  In  after  years,  Carlyle  made  Burns  the 
ro-poet  of  his  celebrated  volume  of  "Essays  on  Heroes 
d  Hero-Worship,"  and  passed  upon  him  a  noble  eulogy, 
ill  deserved. 

The  education  of  this  Scotch  lad,  also,  is  a  testimony  to 
?  value  of  the  Scotch  system.  His  father,  a  well-read 
m  himself,  gratified  his  wish  for  an  education  wider 
m  that  which  home  could  give,  and  sent  him  first  to 
school  at  Annan,  and  afterward  to  the  University  at 
inburgh  (6dln  bOr'rCih).  This  University  has  never 
;ked  distinguished  teachers, — ^but  Carlyle  would  have 
d,  what  would  have  been  said  by  Goethe  (ga't^h), 
hiller  (shirsr),  Tennyson,  and  Longfellow,  —  to  name 
ly  the  authors  whose  lives  we  are  tracing, — that  the 
brary  of  the  University  in  which  he  studied  proved 
3  best  teacher.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  old 
iglish  literature,  and  with  foreign  languages.     In  the 
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stnmii"!-,  lu'  HiRHit  his  liulidays  in  [■ambling  over  the  hills 
and  lliiough  the  valleys  uf  Scotland.  His  father's  thought 
and  his  own  had  been  that,  after  he  left  college,  he 
would  become  a  minister  iii  the  Scotch  Kirk, — nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  religious  interest  which  should  havu 
hindered  liim.  But,  after  spending  two  years  as  a  privjiU' 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Charles  BuUer,  he  determine*! 
to  follow  the  direct  lead  of  his  genius,  and  to  rely  fni' 
his  living  on  such  rewanls,  or  compensation,  as  the  life 
of  an  author  might  bring  him.  He  was  an  accurate 
mathematician  ;  and  the  fii-st  published  work  of  his  i? 
said  to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  "Elements  of 
Geometry,"  by  Ijegendre  (ifih  zhang  dr*),  to  which  he  pre- 
lixetl  an  "  Elssay  on  Proportion." 

But  his  first  original  essay  of  importance  was  his 
'■  Life  of  Schiller,"'  which  was  published  in  the  London 
Mutjiizine,  in  1823  and  1824.  He  chooses  to  speak 
slightly  of  it  in  a  preface  which  he  wrote  in  1845  ;  but. 
none  the  less,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  his 
books,  as  it  has  always  been  a  favorite.  We  have  n- 
f<'rri><l  to  it,  more  than  once,  in  our  own  life  of  Schiller, 
and  glmlly  recommend  to  young  readers  to  study  it 
<'iirefully. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  an  acquaintance  with  thi> 
<4ennan  language  among  well-educated  persons  in  En- 
gland and  America  was  not  then  the  matter  of  course 
which  it  is  now.  Whoever  understood  the  language  as 
well  as  the  young  Carlyle  did,  had  a  mine  for  explora- 
tion, in  the  treasures  of  German  literature, — the  wealth 
of  which,  though  suspected  by  his  countrymen,  was  really 
quite  unknown.  Almost  at  the  same  time  with  his 
"Schiller,"  lie  published  a  translation  of  "Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,"   one   of   Goethe's    masterpieces,   which    a  thousand 
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EnglLshmen  and  Americans  liad  heard  of  as  a  master- 
piece, for  one  who  was  able  to  read  it  in  its  own  language. 
Carlyle,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end,  was  a 
master  in  the  business  of  translation  from  one  language 
to  another.  It  is  a  business  only  too  often  left  to  infe- 
rior  hands, — almost  always  intrusted  to  some  workman 
who  really  knows  well,  only  one  of  the  two  languages 
with  which  he  works.  But  the  good  translator  must  be 
at  ease  and  at  home  in  each.  Carlyle  was  at  ease  and  at 
home  in  German  and  in  English.  While  he  wa^s  yet  a 
young  man,  indeed,  he  spent  enough  time  in  Germany 
to  become  quite  familiar  with  the  local  habits,  and  all 
the  convei*sational  idioms  of  the  country. 

In  1826,  he  married  Miss  Welch,  a  lady  herself  of 
rare  genius  and  admirable  education.*  Through  life  she 
was  his  helpmeet,  indeed ;  she  encouraged  him  in  his 
despondency, — ^she  worked  for  him  when  he  needed  help, 
— she  kept  his  home  cheerful.  To  use  a  beautiful  phrase 
of  Mi*s.  Browning's,  ''She  freshened  his  days."  She  died 
a  few  years  before  him, — suddenly, — to  his  deep  regret. 
He,  perhaps,  wondered  then,  whether  he  had  in  her  life- 
time done  full  honor  to  a  nature  so  large  and  noble. 
The  i^ublication  of  much  of  his  and  her  correspondence 
has   led   to   much    discussion,  which   is  probably  not  yet 


*  MisB  Jewttbury  presents  this  anecdote  of  hf  r  childhood : 
"L.EABNIXO  Latin.— She  was  anxious  to  loam  lofwons  like  a  lx)y;  ami,  when  a 
ver>'  little  thing,  she  asked  her  father  to  let  her  'learn  I^Atin  like  a  b<»y.'  Her 
mother  did  not  wish  her  to  leam  so  much ;  her  father  always  tried  to  push  her 
f«»rward ;  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Jeannie  went  to  one  of 
the  town  scholars  in  Haddington,  and  niatie  hi:n  teach  her  a  noun  of  the  first 
«leclension  C^^^^M^i  a  pon,*  I  think  it  was).  Armed  with  this,  she  watched  her 
opportunity;  instead  of  going  to  bc»d,  she  cn^pt  under  the  table,  and  was  con- 
cealed by  the  cover.  In  a  pause  of  conversation,  a  little  voice  was  heard,  ^Peroui, 
a  pen ;  peima^  of  a  pen,*  etc.,  and  as  there  was  a  pause  of  surprise,  she  crept  out, 
and  went  up  to  her  father,  saying,  *  I  want  to  leam  Latin ;  please  let  me  be  a 
boy."    Of  coazse  she  had  her  own  way  in  the  matter.'' 
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finished, — us  to  vexed  questions,  whether  he  were  just  to 
her, — and  whether  she  were  just  to  him.  It  is  probably 
true  that,  on  the  whole,  the  life  of  both  was  happy, — 
that  each  sincerely  loved  and  honored  the  other, — ami 
that  the  marriage  was  fortunate.  That  is,  each  of  thein 
hved  a  life  far  more  large,  and  noble,  and  happy,  than 
either  of  them  could  have  done  had  they  not  met  and 
married,  as  they  did. 

Carlyle  himself  ascribed  much  honor,  among  the  in- 
fluences which  trained  his  early  life,  to  Edward  Irving.* 
It  is  understood  that  this  distinguished  preach«-r  was 
attached  to  Miss  Welch,  and  would  have  been  glad  lo 
marry  her.     But  she  certainly  chose  more  wisely.     "  Had  I 

*  "I  hud  heard  much  of  Irving  all  along,"  he  writen;  "how  ditrtdnpitBbed  in 
studies,  how  splendidly  iiuci!««rul  as  teacher,  bow  two  profoapors  had  sent  him 
out  to  Haddinj^n,  and  how  his  now  Academy  and  new  methods  were  illumjnul- 
ing  an<l  astoiilehing  every  ttaios  there.  (Alas!  there  was  one  little  papil  he  biul 
there,  with  her  prettiogt  little  pfnna  pmaie  from  under  tlie  table,  and  '  Let  nx  be  a 
boy,  too,  impa  I '  who  was  to  be  of  endleas  moment,  and  who  alone  was  ot  aiij- 
moment  to  mo  In  all  thati)  I  don't  remember  any  maJicioiiB  envy  whatever 
toward  tlila  great  Irving  uf  the  distance.  For  hia  greatnem  in  study  end  leomiiiR 
I  certainly  mijiht  have  hod  a  tendency,  hadn't  I  Btmggled  agatnat  it,  and  tried 
to  mnke  it  emulation ;  '  l>o  the  like,  do  thou  the  like  under  dltHcultlBB  ( '  Aa  to 
his  achool-maater  Buccesa,  I  cared  UIIIb  about  that,  and  easily  flung  that  out  when 
it  came  across  me.  But  naturally  all  this  bo-trumpeting  of  Irving  to  me  <ln 
which  I  could  eometinios  trace  noma  tijucb  of  malice  to  myself)  had  not  awak- 
ened in  me  any  love  toward  this  vietorioue  man.  '  leh  gdnnU  Urn,'  as  Che  Qer- 
mans  phrase  It;  but,  in  all  atrictnfss,  nothing  more. 

"About  Christmas-time  <lHl,'i>  I  hod  gone  with  great  pleaaore  to  see  Edin- 
liurgh  again,  and  rend  In  Divinity  Hall  a  I«tln  discourao— '  eiegeoiB,'  they  call  it 
IhiTP-on  tho  question,  '.Vuw  dilur  rtUfflo  nahmHtf  It  was  the  aeoond.  ar.d 
proved  to  be  the  last,  ot  my  performances  on  that  treatise.  My  flnt,  an  Englisli 
sermon  on  the  words,  'Before  I  was  n(Iliet<?d  I  wont  astray,  but  now,'  etc..  etc.,  a 
very  weak,  flowery,  and  sentimental  piece,  had  been  achieved  In  181*,  a  few 
months  after  my  leaving  for  Annan,  Piece  second,  too,  I  suppose,  was  weak 
enough,  but  I  still  remember  the  kind  of  innocent  satiatMUon  I  had  In  turning 
it  into  lAtin  in  my  solitude,  and  my  slight  and  momentary  (by  no  means  deep 
or  sincere)  sense  of  ploBflvii«  in  the  bitH  of  compllmenta  and  flimoy  appmbMion 
from  comrades  and  professors  on  both  these  oocaalona,  Befcn  ChllstmaB-day  1 
had  got  rid  of  my  exegesis,  and  had  still  a  week  of  holiday  ahettd  tor  <M  •oqiuint- 
ancee  and  Edinburgh  things,  which  was  the  real  oharm  of  my  offloUI  errand 
thither." 
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married  him,"  she  said,  *'  there  would  have  been  no  gift  of 
tongues."  In  such  a  remark  she  probably  shows  the  sort 
of  help  which  she  frequently  gave  to  the  husband  of  her 
rhoice. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  most  readers  of  to-day,  the 
effect  produced  by  Edward  Irving  on  a  very  large  circle 
of  people  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  in  the  fifteen 
years  w^hich  followed  1820.  The  great  Dr.  Chalmers* 
having  met  him  at  Edinburgh,  whore  he  was  pursuing 
his  studies,  invited  him  to  join  him  at  (llasgow  (gifis'gO), 
in  the  great  religious  and  charitable  woik  which  lie  had 
in  baud  there.  Aft4»r  three  years  then*  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, at  first  as  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  But  hav- 
inic  offended  the  government  of  that  church,  whicli  dr- 
posed  him  for  heresy,  he  founded  the  "Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,"  whi(*h  now  has  congregations  in  all  English- 
sp(*aking  countries.  Garlyle  never  was  a  disciph*  of  Irving 
in  bis  theological  revelations.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he 
always  recognized  his  pereonal  ol)ligation  to  him.  "But 
for  him  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of 
man  with  man  means.  He  was  the  freest,  brotherliest, 
bravest    human    soul    that    mine  ever    came    in    contact 

•  He  was  a  man  of  much  natural  dignity,  injfenuity,  honesty,  and  kind  nftvr- 
tion.  as  well  as  sound  intellect  and  imagination.  A  vory  eminent  viv.uity  lay  in 
him»  which  could  rise  to  complete  Impetuosity  (i^rowin;^  conviction,  passionato 
el<xiuence,  fiery  play  of  heart  and  head),  all  in  a  kind  of  n/Mfir  (>p«\  one  mij^ht 
H-'iy,  though  wonderfully  true  and  tend<M\  He  liad  a  l>ui"st  <>f  ;z*'niiine  fun,  to<\ 
T  have  h^ard,  of  the  same  honest  but  most  plebeian  briMwlly  natunil  charar^ter ; 
hi.-  laii;;h  was  a  hearty  low  guffaw;  and  his  tonc-^  in  ]»n'ac)un'-r  wouM  nse  to  th«' 
piercingly  pathetic — no  preacher  over  went  so  into  <^)ne'H  heai*t.  II<»  was  a  man  essen- 
tially of  little  cidture,  of  narrow  sphere,  all  his  life;  such  an  intelle<'t  profossin^' 
to  be  educated,  and  yet  so  ill  read^  so  i;rnorant  in  all  that  lay  lieyoiiil  the  horizon 
in  place  or  in  time,  I  have  almost  nowhere  met  with.  A  man  capable  of  much 
{^>aking  indolence,  lazy  brooding  and  do-nothingisra,  as  the  first  statue  of  his  life 
well  indicated ;  a  man  thought  to  be  timid  almost  to  the  verge  of  <'owardice,  yet 
capable  of  irai)etuou8  activity  and  blazing  audacity,  as  his  latter  years  showed. 

T  suppose  there  will  never  again  be  such  a  procwher  in  any  Christian  church. 
—  f'ariyle^iH  Semimimieneet. 
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with  :  I  call  liini,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever 
found  in  this  w<nlii,  or  ever  hope  to  find."  Edwanl 
Irving  is  now  scarcely  remembered  among  those  whu 
have  trained  the  thought  or  life  of  England  in  the  19th 
century.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  recall  this  testi- 
mony by  Carlyle,  as  to  one  of  the  moral  forces  which 
made  him  what  he  was. 

In  till-  year  after  his  marriage,  Carlyle  published  a 
coliection  of  translations  from  the  shorter  stories  of  Mu- 
saeus  (mQ  se'Qs),  Tieck  (lek),  Jean  Paul  (zhOn  powi\ 
and  Hoffmann  (hof'mflni,  which  did  more  to  interest 
English  and  American  readers  in  German  literature,  anil 
show  them  that  it.  was  not  at  all  the  vague  fancy  which 
had  bi.'cii  held  up  to  their  ridicule  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Auti-,Iaf'i>bin  (flii'ii-jflk'o  buu*  and  similar  writings.  Iti 
suih  work,  Carlyle  hail  had  able  coadjutors  and  prcde- 
rcHsoi-s,  botli  in  England  and  in  Germany.  Scott  and 
Bynm  both  had  drunk  at  the  German  wells,  and  owed 
their  oIiligiitii>ns  to  the  German  authors.  Coleridge  (koi'- 
rlji,  with  his  immense  range  and  resource,  had  opened 
to  thinking  men  in  Knglnnd  niid  America  the  results  'f 
German  speculation.  Moi-e  and  more  people  began  t  > 
know  that  they  musi  yain  the  (ierman  treasures  in  one 
way  or  another.  If  they  did  not  read  the  German  lan- 
guage, they  must  use  the  work  of  those  who  did.  Happy 
for  them  if  sui-h  a  man  as  Carlyle  was  willing  to  be 
their  guide. 

After  his  marriage  Carlyle  lived  a  little  while  in  Edin- 

*  Tlio  "piKitry  of  the  Antl..Taoob{n  "  vaa  the  work  of  Ovortw  Canning  anrl 
oonip  of  his  literary  friendn.  It  contalna  aome  amoelns  mtlrea  on  WeiQier  iitfr'- 
llr)  and  ntb<^r  Qurman  romsnoe'.  Frnin  aome  of  theae  aome  phrasea  bara  atroyed 
irhich  arc  nimost,  or  qutto  proverbial.  Suoh  are.  "  Story  t  Gi>d  Uoae  jtm,  I  bave 
none  to  tell,  air."  and  "IiPt  uh  nwrar  eternal  rrlendahlp."  The  amtwlng  aung  of 
"the  U-nlvptiiEty  iit  Gottlimen"  br*!' Ung i")  la  one  of  tbvae  poema. 
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burgh.  He  then  removed  with  his  wife  to  Craigeiiput- 
toch  (krft  gdn  pQt'tok),  *  in  the  wildest  part  of  Dumfries- 
shire. In  this  sequestered  homef  Carlyle  wrote  his  ar- 
ticle on  Richter  (rlk^er),  and  the  series  on  German   au- 

♦  (^raij?enputtorh  will  remind  the  readers  of  Bums  of  his  enthusiastic  ivHrm.s 
and  M)ni;a,  which  have  preserved,  for  literature,  the  name  of  CraiKenburn.  Car- 
lyle thus  describes  his  home  in  a  letter  to  Goethe:  "Our  residence  is  not  in  thr 
town  itself,  but  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  it,  among  the  tfranite  hills  and  ))la<k 
morasses,  wliieh  stretch  westward  throuj^h  (ialloway,  almost  to  the  Irish  Sea.  In 
this  wilderness  of  health  and  rocks  our  estate  stands  forth  a  jjreen  oasis,  a  tr.ici 
of  plowed,  liartly  inclosed  and  planted  prround,  where  com  ript^ns  and  trees  affonl 
a  shotle,  although  surrounded  by  sea-mews  and  rough-wooled  sheep.  ♦  *  ♦ 
T^le<l  up  on  the  little  library  table  are  a  whole  ciirt-lotid  of  Fi-ench,  Oernmn, 
American,  and  English  periodicals,  whatever  they  may  Im»  worth." 

In  1837,  Carlyle  prepared  a  list  of  the  papers,  which  he  puljlishcd  between 
18*24  and  that  time.  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  publishe<l  these  in  1K38,  in  the  first 
collection  made  of  Carlyle*8  eBsa>'8.  He  says:  "Mr.  Carlyle's  recent  works  have 
made  him  known  as  a  writer  to  numbers  to  whom  the  essays  in  thesi;  voUnnes 
will  be  new.  But  many  readers  will  here  find  pages  which,  in  tlic  Hcattei*e<l 
anonymous  sheets  of  the  British  magazines,  spoke  to  their  youthful  mind  with 
an  emphasis  that  hindered  them  from  sleep."  [Of  these  readers  Mr.  Emerson 
was  himself  one.]  **It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  in  our  literary  historj'"  [in 
America]  *'that  his  rich  and  cheerful  genius  found  its  earliest  audience  in  and 
near  New  England,  from  young  men  who  had  complained,  with  the  first  Quaker, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  teachers  '  none  spake  to  their  condition.'  Such  will  \yo 
Klad  to  trace  in  this  collection  the  spiritual  history  of  the  author,  the  course  of 
his  i-eoding,  the  depth  of  his  studies,  and  what  outward  materials  went  to  the 
edification  of  the  man."  Mr.  Emerson  "WTote  this  estimate  of  these  jmpers  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1838. 

t  Readers  of  "Carlyle's  Reminiscences"  hear  much  of  the  details  of  this  life. 
Here,  for  instance:  "We  had  trouble  with  servants,  with  many  i>altry  elements 
and  o>)je<*ts,  and  were  very  ixx)r;  but  I  do  not  think  our  da>'8  there  won*  sjid, 
and  certainly  not  hers  in  es];)ecial,  but  mine  rather.  We  read  together  at  niirht, 
one  winter,  thi-ough  *  lion  Quixoto'  in  the  original ;  Ta&so  in  ditto  had  come  Im«- 
fore;  but  that  did  not  last  very  long.  I  was  diligently  writing  an<l  re.ulini^' 
there;  wrote  most  of  the  *  Miscellanies '  there,  for  Foreign,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  Re- 
views (obliged  to  keep  several  strings  to  my  bow),  and  took  serious  thought  about 
every  port  of  every  one  of  them.  After  finishing  an  article,  we  used  to  get  on 
horseback  or  mount  into  our  soft  old  gig,  and  drive  away,  cither  to  her  mother's 
(Templand,  fourteen  miles  oflD  or  to  my  father  and  mother's  (S<'ot«brig,  seven 
or  six  and  thirty  miles)— the  pleasantest  journeys  I  ever  miMlc,  and  the  pleasant- 
est  visits.  Stay  perhaps  three  days;  hardly  ever  more  than  four:  then  back  to 
work  and  silence.  My  father  she  particularly  loved,  and  recognized  all  the  grand 
rude  worth  and  immense  originality  that  lay  in  him  Her  demeanor  at  S<M>tH- 
brig,  throughout  in  fact,  was  like  herself,  uiisurpassable ;  and  took  captive  nil 
those  true  souls,  from  oldest  t^»  youngest,  who  by  habit  and  type  might  h.ive 
been  so  utterly  foreign  to  her." 
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tliors  whicli  followed  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Rei'icw.  He 
wrote  Hiiotlier  series  for  the  Ediiiburgh  EucijcloiKdvi, 
iiniouj^  which  are  its  liiogruphies  of  Montaigne  imon- 
isn'),  Montesquieu  (moii  tss  ko'j,  Pitt,  and  Nelson. 

The  era  which  (^htuiged  the  oircumBtances  of  his  life, 
and  iinnouriced  him  lo  be  the  lea<ler  of  men,  which  lie 
hiw  proved  to  lie,  in  half  a  centuiy  since,  was  the  i)uli- 
lieution,  in  Heimrate  niinibei-s,  of  "Sartor  Resartus,"  in 
Frusfrn  Mmjiiziiiv*  n  monthly  journal  then  not  very  lon^ 
established  in  Tjondon,  a  wide-awake  and  eomparativeiy 
fearless  magazine,  not  unwilling  to  try  new  adventures. 
The  words  'Sartor  Re.sartus"  mean  "The  Tailor  Patched," 
and  the  book,  as  it  proved  to  be,  professes  t^>  be  an  esaiy 
on  the  'Clothes  Philosophy,"  as  Carlyle  calls  it.  It  is 
<iuite  clear  tliat  he  varied  fiTtm  bis  original  plan  as  \\f 
weni  on,  —  that  he  became  almost  indifferent  to  the 
niiichlnery  of  the  begimiing  as  lie  elaborated  the  phil- 
<)siiphieal  statements  which  liave  ffiven  to  the  book  its 
value. 

"Sartor  Resiutus "'  is  not  read  by  the  young  people  of 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  by  thought- 
fid  men  and  women  entering  on  life  when  the  first  half 
ol'  thill  cciitiirT  drew  to  a  close.  But  this  is  1)ecause  its 
les.><i >i IS,    tlieri    <|U)iiril    ami    unexpected,    have    long    since 

•  Mr.  rHVlyli',  in  hi"  "  l[,'niinis.'>-ncw,"  Kivwi  this  nciv>unt  of  the  reception  t,f 
Ihi-  Ixmk  In  Knahiiiil  tinil  Sc-i.Uiin<t : 

■'Then,  when  poor  'Sadiir-'  snt  pnsBPil  through  Froftr,  and  was  dooo  up 
frt.iri  lht>  FrftHr  ly|«>fi  iis  ii  Buieimlf  thing,  in'rhaps  nbout  fifty  coplee  being  struck 
i.ir.  T  »>rit  fix  cojili's  to  nix  BUnbunrh  iilerary  trlends,  from  not  one  of  whom  illil 
1  1,-ft  (he  HTiiulk'it  wlil»iii-r  pvi'ti  .if  iTcolpt-  n  thing  dbMippoiottng  more  or  lett  In 
iMUkjiii  riut-un-,  awl  which  lins  sIliTHly  iin.l  loatnRibly  led  me  never  duce  to  send 
:i.i\  ropy  of  :i  b">i>k  lo  Eilinhunili,  or,  in.i<y-.l,  lo  Scotlnnrt  nt  nil,  oic*pt  to  my  own 
kimlrcd  thiTP,  iind  in  ono  or  twr.  iq«i-mc  unlitorary  cases  more.  The  Plehs  of 
lit<-iiiture  niiRht  lie  iliTliJpil  in  their  vcrdlclB  aliout  me.thcmsh,  byooantof  heads, 
I  uln-ajii  suspect  the  '(rulltlHi'  claim  luul  It:  but  the  Oonacript  BMhn*  decllnotl 
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taken  possession  of  literature  and  science, — even  of  art, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  in  England  and  America, — so  that 
the  statement  of  them  now  seems  commonplace.  But  in 
the  days  of  the  birth  of  the  book,  these  lessons  were 
received  as  a  new  revelation. 

The  book  teaches  the  worthlessness  of  mere  dress,  or 
outside  decoration.  It  is  a  wild  prophet's  cry  on  the 
meanness  and  nothingness  of  ^' Shams."  This  word  be- 
came a  favorite  word  with  Mr.  Carl  vie,  and  with  his 
followers.  The  "Clothes  Philosophy,"  so  called,  is  the 
philosophy  Avhich  teaches  men  to  do  the  duty  which 
romes  next  their  hand, — even  to  ''do  the  thing  they  are 
afraid  to," — and  to  scorn  the  forms  or  fashions  which  are 
only  temporary.  Gteorge  Fox,  the  Quaker,  when  he  put 
off  the  costume  of  his  time,  and  put  on  a  stout  leather 
suit  which  could  not  be  torn,  but  which  would  shield 
him  from  the  weather,  was  a  favorite  example,  brought 
forward  a  hundred  times,  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 

So  soon  as  "Sartor  Resartus"  was  finished  in  Fraser^ 
it  was  republished  in  a  book  in  America,  by  Mr.  Halph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  a  group  around  him  of  Carlyle's 
admirers.     From    this   moment  Carlvle   was   known   and 

ft. 

recognized  as  a  sort  of  prophet  to  his  generation,  who,  as 
Arthur  Clough  (kiao  said  to  Emerson,  could  at  least  lead 
them  out  from  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

About  the  time  of  its  publication,  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his 
wife  removed  to  London.  Here  they  lived,  in  Chelsea 
(ch^rs^),  in  a  house  fronting  on  the  Thames  (t6mz),  from 
that  time  till  their  death.  Here  he  had  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  large  libraries,  of  easy  travel  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  and  women  of  his  time. 

In    1887,   he   published   his   "History   of   the   French 
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licviilutioii,"*  To  tlii-s  b(»ok  his  iiitnie  was  given,  ami  it 
is  Siiid  to  lie  the  lirsl  of  his  Ixjiiks  wliioh  l»ore  hiw  iiuiiir. 
[t  illiistratfs  in  a  terribln  exuinplu,  ai-teil  out  under  ih.' 
fyes  (if  men,  tlir  i»hilosoi»liy  of  the  S.ti-tor  liesurtiw,     h'<ir 
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never  was  the  vanity  of  shams  more  terribly  displayed 
than  in  the  failure  of  the  elaborate  (.ourt  Ritual  which 
surrounded  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoniette  (ma  re'  6ng- 
twfi  n6t')  when  the  so-called  Government  of  a  country 
was  asked  to  govern. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mere  narrative  of  the  book 
made  a  revolution  in  the  habits  of  writing  history.  Tlie 
historian  no  longer  conceals  himself  behind  the  scenes, 
to  work  a  few  puppets  with  wires,  at  constant  disadvan- 
tage, lie  associates  witli  his  readers,  and  niakes  them 
Ills  confidants  and  friends.  If  he  have  difficulties  in 
tinding  the  truth,  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  omnisc:ient. 
If  th<*  fact  is  dead  and  really  unimportant,  he  tells  the 
read<»r  so  frankly,  and  does  not  pretend  that  ovevy  peb- 
ble he  has  found  in  his  digging  is  a  gem  of  the  first 
water.      Above  all,  he  makes  the  history  (entertaining.* 

When  such  a  man  liv(\s  in  such  a  citv  as  London, 
some  arrangement  follows  by  which  the  people  of  his 
time  (;an  see  him  and  hear  him.  It  was  thus  that  Mi-. 
Carlyle  delivered,  before  audiences  of  tlu*  most  thought- 
ful men  and  women,  his  courses  of  lectures,  some  of 
which  have  been  published.  The  titles  of  successive 
(•()Ui>w\s    were,    "German    Literature,"     the     "History    of 


the  world  :  You  have  not  had  for  a  liundred  years  any  b<H)k  that  came  moi-e 
"lirec't  and  flaminKly  sincere  from   the  heart  of  a  living  man  :  do  with  it  what 

you    like,  you !'     My  poor  little  Jeannio  and  rae,  hasn't   it  nearly   killed   us 

>K)th*  This  also  I  might  have  Baid,  had  I  liked  it,  for  it  was  true.  My  health 
was  much  Kp«»iled :  hers  too  by  sj-mjiathy,  by  daily  helping  me  to  struggle  with 
the  int<>lerjible  loail." 

•  Young  readers  who  do  not  know  Carlyle's  skill  in  this  fli^st  requisite  of  the 
historian,  will  do  well  to  read  the  history  of  the  "Diamond  Necklace,"  which  waw 
written  for  a  magazine,  and  is  publislied  among  his  Miscellanies.  The  frauds 
and  follies  by  whicli  tlio  purcliase  and  sale  of  this  jewel  became  a  matter  of 
State  importance,  and  involved  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  are  a  most  fn- 
teresting  illustration  of  the  rottenness  of  morals  w^hich  leil  the  way  for  the  ter- 
rible titorms  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
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Literature,"  "The  lie  volutions  of  Modem  Europe,"  and 
■■Heroes  mul  Jlero-Worship."*  The  last  makes  but  a 
small   honk.     But  no  one  of  his   hoi>ks   better  shows   th>' 


■  Our  niuin  ivvetiui'  thrL'i:  iir  fi>ur  ffi  yours  now  was  lectursH;  in  Edworil 
Htrcft.  Portmnu  Sqimre,  tho  only  frw  nrnm  there  was;  oamestly  forwarded  by 
MiHH  und  Thonuut  \ViltK>ii,  iif  li:cclpnt<in  Mrwt  (who  Btlll  live  unil  ure  itoud).  by 
MIbh  MiLitlnrau,  by  lit'iiry  Tiiylur,  Kmlerick  Elliot,  etc.,  eCc.  Bruu)iht  in,  uii  Uuf 
averaoe.  iwrhape  £300,  fui'  a  month '«  IuUt;  fliBt  of  them  muM  have  bwn  iii 
ItUJit,  I  think;  \Vi]lia'  li<Kiins,  thin.  " Detc-atalili]  niixturu  of  propliecy  und  pluy- 
iK-ti.risni,"  liK  I  Borron-tully  dpflnol  il ;  nothinB  could  well  bo  hotefullor  to  me :  but 
1  wuH  obliKU'l.  And  hIip  IMrx.  Carlyluj.  uli.  she  was  my  angel,  and  iinwearii--l 
helper  iiud  c<iiufoW<>r  in  oil  that.-  fV/iV''  IlanlHltnneei. 

(If  rtu-  lliwt  lecture  lip  writ.r*: 

'■MoiulK.r.  Miiy  I,  IKIT.  In  WIIHb'  Rooms  la  marked  as  date  of  my  flni 
lectuii'.  It  van  n  NSd,  planleici  Jumble,  as  all  these  six  were,  but  full  t-iioush  <•{ 
Dew  imitlor,  iinil  of  u  rurimut  ilelcnnlnatlon  on  the  poor  Icclurer's  part  not  t^i 
lii-eak  down.  I'ltnly  of  InroniUte  Htiiff  ueconllnKly  there  was;  new,  nnd  in  n 
Btranticly  new  dialect  and  lone;  the  auillunce  intelligent,  partly  taBhioiiable.  won 
\CTy  (pKid  tu  me,  iind  Hcvnied,  in  spit«  of  the  Jitmbkil  state  of  thinitx,  tu  feel  It 
cnli-rlJiininB,  even  inCcruitin^c.  I  pitied  myself,  *>  Bsltatiii.  terrifloi!,  driii-ii 
desiierate  and  furious.  But  1  found  I  hod  uo  n'medy,  necessity  compeUinK ;  <'" 
the  proi-ccils  we  WL-ru  flnancialb'  info  for  another  year,  and  that  was  my  one 
Bimetion  in  tho  soil  putiTiirlBC." 

I  was  mi-self  writing  "Schiih^r"  in  Ihos<i  inonlhs;  a  task  Irviag  had  eneoui- 
U(ifd  me  in  and  prejiared  the  wiiy  fur,  in  the  Lonilon  llagazitu.  Three  sucoessivi.- 
purts  there  were,  1  know  not  huw  tur  luivQiiceil,  at  this  period ;  knew  only  that  I 
wan  nitfbtly  woiliiiiK  lit  the  tlilntt  in  a  serious,  sad.  and  tofallr  tolUary  nay.  M.v 
two  nwrns  weiv  in  the  old  "Mamiion"  of  Klnnslrd.  some  throe  or  four  hundnii 
yards  from  the  new.  and  on  u  lowor  level,  overehadowed  with  wood.  Thither  1 
alwnyH  n-'tireil  directly  after  ten,  and  for  m<st  part  had  tho  cdillcc  all  to  myself; 
good  candles,  piod  wihkI  lln>,  jilace  dry  cnouKh,  tolerably  elean,  and  sucb  silence 
and  tutjil  iihmjnire  of  coni|iony.  Koml  or  h:irl,  m  T  never  experienced  before  or 
Hinei'.  1  reiixtniU'r  still  tho  (imnil  irmgh  of  tliose  woods;  or,  perhapa,  in  Ihv 
BtlllcHl  Ilincsa,  the  dintnnt  ripple  of  Toy.  Xothins  else  to  converse  with  but  this 
Biul  my  own  thou^tila,  which  never  for  a  moment  pretended  to  bo  joyful,  and 
weiv  sometimes  iHlheticall.v  wid.  I  was  In  tho  niiserablcat  dyspeptic  health. 
uncertain  whethur  T  ought  not  In  ^hU  on  ihnt  account,  nnd  at  times  almost 
resolvins  to  ilo  it;  driven  for  aw:iy  from  all  my  loved  ones.  My  poor  "SehlUer," 
iiothiiis  considiTnlile  of  a  work  even  to  my  own  judftmont,  hod  to  bo  steadily 
peiiilxterl  In  as  the  only  protection  and  resource  in  this  Inarticulate  huge  "  wilder- 
ncm,"  actual  and  nymliollcal.  .My  eililiir,  I  think,  was  oomplimentary ;  but  I  knew 
belter.  The  7Tm>«  newspapiT  once  brousht  me,  without  commentaiy  at  all,  an 
"eloquent"  iku«iu).i>  it'prlnted  (alwut  tho  tniKody  of  noble  literary  life),  which  I 
remember  to  have  ivikI  with  more  plentiure  in  thi»  utier  Isolation,  and  iis  the 
"flrst"  public  noil  of  ii]>iiroval  I  had  ever  hail,  than  any  criticism  or  laudation 
that  has  ever  come  to  mu  since.  For  almut  two  houra  It  had  lighted  in  tho  deSD. 
latlun  of  itif  inner  man  a  straose  little  iflow  of  Illumination ;  bat  her*  too,  on 
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power  of  the  author,  and   probably  no  one  of  them    has 
iiiul  more  effect  on  the  men  and  women  of  his  time. 

As  his  Ufe  went  on,  he  gave  more  and  more  time  to 
history.  He  edited  every  letter  and  speecli  of  Oliver 
('r<jinwell  *  which  could  be  found,  and  his  book  becomes 
tlu*  authentic  historv  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  Eii- 
Inland.  Afterward,  he  devoted  years  of  life  to  the  study 
of  the  life  of  Frederick  of  Pruasia,  called  the  (ireat.f  To 
( 'arlyle  he  was  great.  For  he  had  come  to  believe  that 
ioadership,  however  gained,  was  the  test  of  greatness,  an<l 
lu*  was  eager  to  make   the   world   believe   that    Frederick 


n-fl«Mti«>n,  I  "knew  better,"  and  the  winter  afternoon  was  not  over  when  I  saw 
clearly  how  vei-y  Rmall  this  conquest  wjis,  and  things  were  in  their  ttatu  quo 
:ucai  n . — Remim^f-iux  x. 

•  "  At  this  time,"  writes  ('arlyle  (speaking  of  his  wife),  "  1  must  have  been  in 
the  thick  of  'Oomwell';  four  years  of  alwtrust*  toil,  ol>s<iir«'  siH'fulatiDUs,  futile 
wiffatling,  and  misery,  I  used  to  count  it  luul  cost  me,  before  I  ttM)k  to  itUting  the 
'  l^etters  an<l  Speeches'  ('to  have  them  out  of  th«»  wsiy'),  which  i*ai)i(lly  drained 
.»tf  the  sour  swamp  water  bodily,  and  left  me,  l»eyon»l  all  lii-st  exix'ctatioii,  (iiiite 
free  of  the  matter.  Often  I  have  thought  how  misei*able  my  l>ookH  must  have 
>*een  to  her,  and  how,  thougli  they  were  none  of  her  choosing,  and  hiul  como 
ujxtn  her  like  ill  weatlier  or  ill  health,  shi?  at  no  inst:int,  never  once  I  do  believe, 
Tuade  the  least  complaint  of  me  or  my  behavior  (oft^m  bad,  or  at  l<ast  thouirhtlebs 
atid  weak)  under  them.  Alwaj's  some  quizzing  little  lefi6<m,  the  puri>)rt  and  ifTvci 
of  which  was  to  encourage  mo;  never  once  any  thing  worsi*.  Oli,  it  was  nol»l».*, 
and  I  see  it  so  well  now,  when  it  is  gone  from  me,  and  no  nturn  iK>sHible. 

••Cromwell  was  by  much  the  worst  book  time,  till  this  of  l*Yie<lrich  {fr?d- 
r'lk),  whi<"h,  indeed,  was  infinitely  worse;  in  the  dregs  of  our  strength,  too;  and 
last^Hl  ftir  about  thirteen  years.  She  was  generally  in  quite  weak  health  t<x»,  and 
\v?is  often,  for  long  weeks  or  months,  miserably  ill." 

+  Mrs.  Carlyle  vrrites  as  follows  about  this  book : 

" CBAioKjniLLA,  Edinburgh,  Monday,  Aug.  24,  1«.">7. 

"Oh,  my  dear  I  Wliat  a  magnificent  book  this  is  going  to  be!  The  b«st  of 
all  j'our  books.  I  say  so,  who  never  flatter,  as  you  are  too  wrll  aware;  and  wlir. 
am  '  the  only  person  I  know  that  is  always  in  the  right  I '  S<^  far  a.M  it  is  lun« 
Ix  fore  me,  1  find  it  forcible  and  \nvid,  and  sjiarkling  as  'The  French  KevoUition,' 
with  the  geniality  and  composure  and  finish  of  '  Cromwell '—a  wondtiful  cmnbi- 
p.ation  of  mcritH :  And  how  you  have  contriviMl  to  fit  together  all  thor,  •  diJTerent 
^»rts  of  pictures,  belonging  to  different  sorts  of  times,  as  conJiKietly^and  Krn<K>thly 
art  u  bit  of  the  finest  mosaic!  Keally  one  may  say,  of  thrso  two  first  bcM>ks  at 
lejist,  what  Helen  said  of  the  letUii-s  of  her  sister  who  died  you  remember?— 
'So  splendidly  put  together  one  would  have  thought  that  hand  couldn't  have 
written  them!'" 
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DWcil  his  siicress  tn  sinTie  of  the  highest  qualitieK  of  niaii- 
hood. 

The  more  Mr.  Carlyle  expressed  his  interest  in  the 
practical  politics  of  his  time,  the  more  dissatisfaction  did 
hi'  feel  with  men  whom  he  called  men  of  talk,  ov  "wind- 
hugs'  ;  and  the  more  confidence  did  he  express  in  foive. 
thimgh  it  were  pliysiciil  force,  as  the  agent  by  wliich  tin: 
afTair-s  of  men  mu.st  bt;  regulated.  Tn  his  pei-stmal  con- 
vei-satioiis  witli  the  men  and  women  of  his  time,  while 
he  was  never  gi'a''ioiis  and  serene,  he  wan  often  captions, 
irritidjle,  and  violent.  Such  hahit.'s  grew  iipon  him  with 
years,  and  with  Ihe  homiige  which  followed  on  success. 

None  the  less  did  he  make  over  again  the  habits  of 
l-Int^lish  literature  and  of  English  thought.  Every  thing, 
indeed,  was  tending  this  way.  The  poetry  uf  Burns,  the 
realism  which  may  be  found  in  Hcotfs  poetry,  tlie  phi- 
losophy of  {'oliTidge,  and  many  tentj»tiv<:  steps  in  the 
theology  of  Englanii  and  America,  all  show  men's  protest 
against  mere  forms  and  formalities,  and  their  determina- 
tion til  see  and  .siy  the  thing  which  is.  For  such  a  pro- 
test Carlyle  appeari'd  as  the  leotler.  Men  followed  him 
gladly,  thout^li  "they  followed  him  into  a  desert,"  And 
the  liteniture,  Ihe  art.  the  science  even,  the  philosophy 
and  the  religion  of  (bis  rime,  are  all  different  from  those 
of  the  time  to  which  he  was  born,  because  he  lived,  and 
wrote,  and  spoke  as  be  did. 

His  wife  ilied  in  ixiid.  He  grieved  for  her  death  with 
sorrow  which  <;ould  not  find  language  strong  enough 
for  it«  expression.  His  own  death  followed  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1881. 
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1800-1859. 

TO  Addison  himself,"  wrote  Lord  Macaulay  (tnd- 
ka\A^Ml),  "  we  are  bound  by  a  sentiment,  as  much 
like  affection  as  any  sentiment  can  b(%  which  is  inspired 
by  one  who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  and  twenty 
veal's  in  Westminster  Abbey.  *  *  *  After  full  inquiry 
and  impartial  reflection,  we  have  long  been  convinced 
that  he  deserved  as  much  love  and  esteem  as  can  justly 
l)e  claimed  by  any  of  our  inferior  and  erring  race."  \Vc 
wish  we  had  genius  to  write  as  well  as  this  is  written, 
the  same  thing  about  the  writer  of  it.  Among  all  the 
authors  of  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  read  or 
write,  Macaulay  is  always  the  one  whom  we  seem  to 
love  best.  "Would  we  have  liked  to  live  with  him?" 
asks  Thackeray  (th&k'6  ri),  with  respect  to  Swift.*  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  literature  with  whom  we  should  be  more  glad  to 
have  lived  than  with  Macaulav.  There  mav  have  been 
some  with  whom  we  might,  perhaps,  prefer  to  pass  a 
few-  hours, — to  be  with   Byron    for  no  long  time,  to   talk 

•  '*  Would  you  have  liked  to  be  a  friend  of  the  ja'eat  Oean  ?  T  should  havo 
liked  to  have  been  ShakeBpeare^a  shoe-black— just  to  have  Uvvd  in  his  house,  juHt 
tr)  have  worshiped  him— to  have  run  on  his  errands,  and  Hern  that  serene  face. 
I  should  like,  as  a  young  nian,  to  have  lived  on  Fielding's  staircase  in  the  Tcin- 
pli%  and  after  helping  him  up  to  bed  perhaiM,  and  oitenini;  his  door  with  his 
latch-key,  to  have  shaken  hands  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  heard  him  talk 
;ind  crack  jokes  over  his  breakfast  and  his  mug  of  small-beer.  Who  would  nr>t 
inve  something  to  pass  a  night  at  the  club  with  Johnson,  and  Gk>ldsmith,  anil 
Trimes  Bofiwell,  Baq.,  of  Anohenleck  (d[r/^*)?  The  charm  of  Addison's  cnni- 
pstnionship  and  conversation  has  passed  to  us  by  fond  tniditi  )!i." 
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with  Dp  Quincey,  to  have  little  interviews  with  Hei 
Fielding  would  be  tindoubte<lly  pleasant.  It  may  be  t 
we  f'ould  have  lived  as  Iiappily  with  Sir  Walter  Sc 
and  perhaps, — but  we  (em-  not, — with  Thackeray.  I 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  much  younger  intim 
of  Macjiulay  would  bsLve  been,  we  think,  one  of 
greatest  privileges  that  could  be  bestowed. 

And  if  then'  wen;  to  be  but  one  book  left  in  all  t 
world,  beside  the  Bible,  we  should  prefer  that  it  sho 
be  Macaulay's  Essiiys.  There  in  no  one  book  known 
ua  which,  to  an  edu<'ated  nian  or  woman,  should  give 
much  pleasure.  The  Essays  are  not  only  the  most  enl 
taining  and  interesting  rea(iing  by  themselves,  but  tl 
invariably  suggest  so  much  more  than  any  other  bt 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Tliere  are  passages  I 
instance,  that  in  the  essay  on  "Sir  James  Mackinto^ 
beginning,  "Tiie  History  of  England  is  emphaticalh 
history  of  progress"),  which  should  bring  to  the  mind 
the  reader  enough  food  for  thought  to  la-st  him  a  day 
11  w<;f'k,  or  a  month,  a^x-ording  as  he  may  happen  to 
ill  or  well  up  in  the  subject.  There  is  hardly  one  of  thi 
written  on  a  parti<'.ular  period,  that  does  not  call  to 
mind  by  its  nUnsions,  more  great  men  and  great  wo 
than  most  well-considered  histories  would  do  in  a  wb 
volume.  We  had  rather  have  his  Essay  on  Addi 
than  Addisfm's  Sprcfafoi;  that  im  the  Horace  Walpo 
lietters  than  all  the  nine  volumes  of  that  correspondei 
most  certainly  that  on  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  tl 
that  gentleman's  poems  themselves.  If  a  man 
already  read  much,  it  seems  to  us  that  Macaulay's  Ess 
is  the  la-st  book  he  could  afford  to  part  with.  So  mi 
for  individual  opinion ;  we  are  aware  that  to  many  si 
views  must  seem  ridiculous  and  idiotic. 
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Thomas  Babiiigton  Macaulay  was  born  of  a  family 
originally  Scotch,  November  26,  1800.  His  father,  Zach- 
ary  Macaulay,  wa*s,  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  son's  birth, 
a  well-to-do  T-^ondon  merchant,  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Macaulay,  Babington  &  Co.,  a  man  of  whom  much 
might  be  written.  He  was  one  of  those  noble  men  who 
gave  up  every  thing  to  pursue  the  abolishing  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  His  son  had  for  him  the  warmest 
love  and  respect,  but  the  two  could  not  fully  sympathize 
in  later  life.  The  rest  of  the  family,  his  mother,  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  younger  than  himself,  he  loved 
in  the  tenderest  way,  and  it  is  the  most  pathetic  thing 
in  the  life  of  this  really  great  man  to  see  how  wholly 
his  happiness  lay  with  that  family  of  which  he  was  in 
time  the  only  support. 

Macaulay  through  life  had  two  very  important  charac- 
teristics, and  both  manifested  themselves  in  his  extreme 
youth, — an  inordinate  love  of  reading  and  an  immense 
memory.  These,  with  a  gift  of  style  and  of  oratory 
which  developed  later,  are  his  most  noticeable  intellect- 
ual peculiarities.  Even  in  his  school-days,  he  would 
read  and  remember,  any  thing  that  took  his  fancy,  to  n 
portentous  extent.  He  was,  therefore,  a  great  s(!holar  in 
subjects  in  which  he  was  interested.  In  other  subjects 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  himself  in  the  least, 
and  never  attained  any  eminence.  From  this  it  would 
seem  as  though  his  studies  were  for  him  solely  means  of 
acquiring  information ;  as  for  being  mental  discipline,  it 
seems  evident  that  he  never  got  into  the  habit  of  school- 
ing his  mind  to  do  what  he  did  not  like.  A  fair  ex- 
ample of  this  is  in  his  mathematical  studies.  For  a  man 
of  Macaulay's  wonderful  memory  (if  wo  can  draw  inf(M-- 
ences  from  stories  told  of  it),  it  would  have  been  not  tO(j 
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tiVfui  II  tajsk  tn  commit  ti>  mcinory  verbally  tin;  fi'w 
irniihi-matkiii  works  he  iiet-deii  U»  pass  a  certain  exumiiui- 
liiiii  at  C!ambri(lj][e,  ut  which,  owing  to  his  constant  negk-irl, 
hv  wa.s  ciinilitione*!,  as  we  say,  or  "gulphed,"  as  he  prol)- 
jibly  Kiiid  hiiiist'lf.  However,  fortunately  enough  for  him, 
he  was  able  to  intt-rest  himself  in  most  of  the  tasks  sit 
him  at  homo  tind  iit  school,  iinil  he  went  up  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  from  Mr.  Preston's  private  school,  leaving 
liehind  him  liie  impression  that  he  was  a  most  remurk- 
able  boy.  mul  thai  he  would  infallibly  come  to  sonic- 
thing.  In  truth,  he  was  ii  most  remarkable  Iwy,  chiefly, 
however,  for  his  love  for  ii'aiiing  and  his  memory.  At 
home  ho  had,  lieside  these  qualities,. all  those  which  could 
serve  to  make  an  older  lii-other  the  object  of  most  de- 
v()teil  woifihip  fi-om  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
of  the  fondest  admiration  front  his  father*  and  mother. 

In  the  fall  of  l-SLs,  Macaulay  went  up  to  Trinity  C<.1- 
li'gi',  Cambridge.  His  cancr  hei-e  boiv  much  the  i-elation 
to  the  college  w<)rtd  that  his  later  life  did  to  the  larger 
world  outside.  lie  read  nuich,  and  remembered  every 
thing.  He  was  admired  iind  looked  up  to  by  his  com- 
panions for  his  convi^i'satioii,  learning,  and  skill  in  dt- 

•  AEthoiifth  )lr.  MnOBuliiy  rhnutiht  Tom  n'lul  too  many  iioTelx.  Mamnlay  ami 
liiH  iiiHt«rs  were  uinnivorAiia  rcailer!!  nf  uuvels.  Kot  only  were  thej  as  ntmllinr 
M'lth  Rirhardsun  and  .lane  .\itKtiii  lis  with  Ihe  triendn  of  every-doy  life,  but  tlii' 
Inwrat  form  ot  silly  Action  was  licliirhtfiil  nt  least  to  MacaulBy,  M™.  Moeke  anU 
\rrs.  Kitty  euthTxTt*m  ttTi-p  wpll  kiiomi  to  him  liy  tlielr  works.  "Santo  Sebas- 
iiHiiri"(j»7ii'«  nlM'i'a  "'".I, '■Thi?  FiirMit  of  -Moiitalba"  ("•*" '"''Mi,  "The  Bonianro 
of  the  PyrpnocB."  inn!  "  Adotaide.  cii-  tlip  Couiitertharm,"  of  which  wo  make  no 
doiiht  our  I'caicrH  hiiv,>  hoiir-l.  They  would  use  the  vnry  lanuiiaffc  of  Mr.  and 
.Min.  Bennet,  of  Mr.  C'olliiiH.  of  Sir  Churl™  Qrandlsoii  (yritf  <R  iin).  ClarisHB.  "r 
Mis*  Howe,  to  expns"  llivir  viei™  on  evcry-day  affairn,  and  would  quote  thesp 
worthies  a^  wc  should  mr  nei^lilmrs.  The  effect  of  all  this  on  Trevalyan.  ifho 
married  ITannnh.  wnri  heu'lldcrine,  for  hin  "reading  had  lain  anywhere  rather 
than  amonK  the  circulating;  lihr.iriK":  and  he  used  to  be  consamed  with  wonder 
nR  to  who  mlffht  be  these  f<1nin«i-  friends  of  hia  wife  and  his  biMbsT'ln-law,  and 
among  what  sort  of  peoplv  coiUd  they  huv«  unc«  Ured. 
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hate.  He  seized  many  prizes,  and  passed  examinations 
with  lienor  (though  not  all;  he  would  not  apply  himself 
to  mathematics).  He  spent  his  long  vacations  there, 
reading  from  morning  till  night,  and  linally  landed  in  a 
Trinity  Fellowship,  which  he  held  for  some  years.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  went  to  Ix>ndon,  read  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar. 

Bfit  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  intended  to  make 
the  law  his  serious  profession.  He  didn't  like  it,  and 
never  did  much  in  it.  He  did,  however,  join  the  Leeds 
Northern  Circuit,  and  read  law  in  Chaml)ers  in  London. 
In  1  880,  he  was  offered  by  I^)rd  Lansdownc  dfinz' down) 
a  seat  in  Parliament  as  Member  for  Calne  (kfln),  which 
place  that  nobleman,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  (carried,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  his  pocket.  Macaulay, 
at  the  time  this  offer  was  made,  was  jjcrsonally  unknown 
to  Ijord  Lansdowne. 

He  had,  however,  made  for  himself  a  very  great  repu- 
tation, and  almost  entirely  by  writing  for  the  Erluthnriih. 
Rcrirtr,  Shortly  after  leaving  college,  lu^  had  contributed 
srveral  articles  to  KnighCs  Qwiricrhj  Mmjnz'nu'^  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  general  attention,  al- 
tiiough  they  served  to  displeas(3  his  father.  Hut  in  182r> 
he  ]>egan  his  connection  with  the  Kdiuhnnjli  Revien\ 
That  periodical  enjoyed  at  that  timt?  such  a  n^putation 
as  no  other  magazine  has  enjoyed  before  nor  since.  But 
at  this  moment  it  needed  n(»w  blood.  In  a  happy 
moment  Macaulay  was  found,  and  in  the  sunmier  of 
1825  appeared  in  the  Rrvunr  his  article  on  *' Milton.'' 
It  had  an  instantaneous  and  a  very  great  reputation. 
From  being  a  comparatively  unknown  and  wholly  brief- 
less barrister,  he  became  a  literary  man  who  could  get 
his    own    price    for   any  thing    he    chose    to   write.      He 
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became  a  species  of  lion,  well  known  in  London,  During 
the  next  five  years  he  sent  several  other  articles  ro  the 
Review,  which  were  so  much  read,  a^lmired,  and  disputcl 
over  that  it  was  by  no  nieuiis  curious  that  Lnnl  Lans- 
dowue's  attention  Hhuul<l  have  been  called  ti)  Mat'aulay. 
for  he  was  certainly  the  mi>st  prominent  of  the  younger 
men  in  London  intent  on  politics,  and  a  good  Whig. 

The  fii-st  few  yeais  of  Macaulay's  parliamentary  liiV 
must  have  been  of  the  most  exciting  interest,  the  must 
crammed  with  emotion  of  any  of  his  life.  The  year  1830 
was  the  year  of  revolution  in  France  and  of  revolutionary 
feeling  throughout  Eutoi>c.  England  was  not  without  her 
excitement.  The  years  fnllowing,  in  which  the  Reform 
Bill  waa  brought  in,  fought  over,  and  finally  pawsed, 
were  probably  the  most  exciting  years  politically  of  this 
century.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Macaulay,  young, 
powerful,  enthusiastic,  conscious  of  his  power  and  of  an 
already  great  reputation,  camt^  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  furnished  at  once  a  field  for  the  exen.'i.sc 
of  his  greatest  gifts  and  a  means  of  making  a  large 
number  of  very  hone-st  friends  and  admirers.  In  princi- 
ples a  Whig,  and  by  natui-e  a  most  devoted  one,  he  ccnild 
not  pass  without  recognition  from  the  chiefs  of  his  party: 
in  fact,  after  his  Reform  speeches,  he  was  undoubtedly 
their  most  brilliant  orator.  He  was  elected  member  for 
Caln<'  in  the  spring  of  1830.  Parliament  shortly  dis- 
solved on  tlie  death  of  GJeorge  IV,,  and  Macaulay  spent  the 
summer  in  Paris,  which  the  Revolution  had  made  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  one  about  to  go  back  to  the  Re- 
fonn  battles  in  England.  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of 
October;  the  Tory  Government  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  shortly  defeated,  and  Lord  Grey  came  in. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  the 
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Reform  Bill.  In  the  debate  which  followed,  Macaulav 
made  the  first  of  his  great  Reform  speeches, — speeches 
that  were  at  the  time  considered  the  best  that  ha<l 
lx»en  heard  since  Fox,  Burke,  or  Canning,  and  whicli, 
read  now,  fall  little  below  the  acme  of  forensic  eloquence. 

Macaulav  was  hard  worked  at  this  time.  He  was  dc- 
voted  in  his  attendance  at  the  House,  fie  had  for  sotnr 
time  been  a  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  and  witii  tliesc 
two  h<*  had  little  time  for  literature.  He  wrote  sonu*- 
whnt  for  the  Ediithmyh  Rrrirfr^  but  his  heart  and  mind 
were  in  his  political  work  The  Reform  Hill  passed;  the 
time  was  approaching  when  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  chosen.  Macaulav  was  asked  bv  the 
Whigs  of  the  newly  enfranchised  city  of  I^i^eds  to  stand 
for  them,  and  by  them  was  retui'iied.  He  had  for  some 
little  time  now  ]>ecn  Commissioner  of  the  Bonrd  of  Con- 
trol,* and  was  shortlv  made  its  secretarv.  This  place  in 
the  Government  placed  him  in  a  painful  positi(ni  on  the 
occasion  of  the  West  India  Slaverv  Bill.  Macaulav,  on 
account,  in  a  measun%  of  his  father,  differed  with  the 
(lovernment.  He  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  voted  against  the  Governmf^nt,  car- 
ried his  point,  and  yet,  being  of  such  value,  was  still  re- 
tained in  his  place. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  fair  picture 
of  Macaulay's  life  at  this  time  in  the  space  ni  our  com- 
mand. It  was  made  up  of  hard  woi'k  and  gn^at  suc- 
<  esses  at  the  House  of  Commons,  of  hard  work  at  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  great  successes  on  the  Edinhuruli 
Rciii'ir.  And  beside  his  political  work,  which  was  much 
of  it  intensely  interesting  and  exciting,  his  social  life  was 
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uf   the    keenest.     He   waa   known   in   the    best 
lAiniloii,  waa  a   c:onstant  diner-out,  was  often   a  guest  at 
the   (linnei-a   at    Holland   House,  and   not   infi-equently   at    I 
the    poet    Rogers'  breakfasts.     He   read  as  hard    as  ever, 
and  as  niuch.    But  the  happiest  part  of  his  life  was  his  ' 
intercoin-se  wiih   his  family.     Though    he  himself  lived    . 
in  cliHmliers,  and  the  others  of  his  family  tit  his  father's 
house  in  Gi-eat  Ormoncl  street,  he  saw  them  frequently, 
and  there  wen:    no  persons  in  the  (;ity  whom  he  loved 
better,  or  in  whcje  company  he  M'as  happier.     The  most 
vivid  picture  of  his  life  at  this  time  is  to  i>e  found  in 
his  lettei-s  to  his  sisters  Hannah  and   Margaret.     They 
are  h^ttera  which  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  the  bright- 
ness and  wit  of  the  diversion,  and,  above  all,  the  infinite 
brotherly  tenderness  and  love,  make  the  most  delightful 
reading  in  the  world.* 

•  Thfn>  an>  rertfttn  poetical  workH  of  Ixird  Mnoaulay  which  lire  not  iwuolly    i 
liiHertt^l   111   hlK  I'oUecteii  writinRB.     Ho  held  a  light   pen  an  far  iw  doggerel   in 
ponouiTinl.  iinil  wnii  ciiiiHtBntty  wrltinK  tor  hiR  younger  Bisters  and  Tor  bin  nepheic~    I 
:in'l  nii'iiti  eiriiHlnnu  vhlrh  he  imually  attribiit(<d  lu  a  certain  author  whom  h>' 
WHf.  pl™«.l  «>  tei-m  "  Th<-  .TudiciouH  V<«t." 

"A  Viiiikee,"  he  ivriu*,  "has  written  !••  me  to  nay  that  an  iilltlim  n(  my 
wiirlcH  JH  abiiut  to  be  inibliahcd  in  America,  with  my  ilfe  preBicd.  and  that  he 
Hliall  lie  ol>liKeci  to  mo  to  toll  hliii  when  I  wax  bom.  whom  I  married,  and  eo 
r<irth.    I  iciieHH  I  muHt  anxwer  him  Hllck  right  away.    For.  as  the  Judiclons  Poet 

■■ '  Though  a  New  Bnglaiid  man  lolls  back  in  his  chair. 
With  a  [lipf  In  IUh  month  and  his  togs  in  the  air. 
Vet  Burrly  an  Old  Enxlund  man  BUOh  as  I 
To  a  kInmiiHn  by  blood  Rhoiild  be  civil  and  Bpry." 

"How  I  ran  on  in   duotationl    Hut  when  I  begin  to  i-ite  the  venea  of  our 

And  again:  "  I>o  you  remember  the  beautiful  Puseyite  (pt-ifut  hymn  on 
Michaeimaa  (mi*- W  iiiiu>  dayl  It  is  a  great  favorite  witi  all  the  Tractarians. 
You  and  Alice  should  Icam  it.    It  begins : 

"  "Thoush  Quakers  scowl,  though  BaptistB  bowl, 
Though  Plymouth  brothren  rage, 
Wb  Churchmen  gay  will  wallow  to-dor 
In  apple-sauce,  onions,  and  mga. 
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the  17th  of  August,  1888,  Macaulay  wrote  to  his 
e  sister  Hannah,  afterward  Lady  Trevelyan  (tr6v- 
I,  to  say  it  was  probable,  indeed  nearly  certain, 
le  position  of  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
would  be  offered  to  him.  He  would,  if  he  ac- 
,  be  absent  from  England  for  five  or  six  years, 
ilary  was  so  large  that  in  that  time  he  could  save 
1  money  to  make  himself  independent  for  life,  and 
ambers  of  his  family  who  were  dependent  on  him 
L    He  decided  to  go.    His  sister  accompanied  him.* 

** '  Ply  knife  and  fork,  and  draw  the  cork. 
And  have  the  bottle  handy. 
For  each  slice  of  the  gooee  will  introduce 
A  thimbleful  of  brandy.' 

t  good?   T  wonder  who  the  author  can  be." 

[ger  poem  commemoratee  the  deeds  of  a  country  squire  whom  he  kne«i^, 
the  habit  of  detaining  people   by  the  button,  and  more  especially 
It  begins: 

''  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton, 
Could  not  keep  on  a  single  button. 
As  for  Bight  Beverend  John  of  Chester, 
His  waistcoats  open  at  the  breast  are. 
Our  friend  has  filled  a  mighty  trunk 
With  trophies  torn  from  Doctor  Monk, 
And  ho  has  really  tattered  foully 
The  vestments  of  Archbishop  Howley. 
No  button  could  I  late  discern  on 
The  garments  of  Archbishop  Vernon, 
And  never  had  his  Angers  mercy 
Upon  the  garb  of  Bishop  Percy. 
The  buttons  fly  from  Bishop  Byder 
Like  corks  that  spring  from  bottled  cider." 

were  almost  invariably  written  for  his  sisters  or  nieces,  with  whom 
It  hia  life  he  sustained  a  voluminous  correspondence.  He  sometimes 
the  necessity  of  so  employing  valuable  time,  as  in  the  following: 

**  Be  you  Foxes,  be  you  Pitts, 
You  must  write  to  silly  chits; 
Be  you  Tories,  be  you  Whigs, 
You  must  write  to  sad  young  gigs." 

is  now  my  dnty,*^  he  writes  to  his  sister  Hannah,  on  their  departure, 

no  opportunitj  of  giving  yoa  wholesome  advice.    I  am  henceforward 

guardian.    I  hare  bought  Oi»bome*s  {f/Whvnz)  *  Duties  of  Woman/ 


^ 
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We  must  wholly  pass  over  his  life  in  India.*     The   ' 
tour  years  he  passed  there  might  almost  be  omitted  from    I 
his  life.    An  immense  amount  of  reading  in  the  classics, 
tlie   Essay   on   Bacon,  and   one   or  two   other   pieces,   the    ' 
ifieas    whi('h    run    tlirough    the    Essays    on    Lord    Cliv(* 
tkHv)   anil   Wurren    Hustings,   are  the   points    which     arc    , 
of  most  moment.    While  in  India,  Maoaulay  worked  hard 
on  mure  than  his  official  duties;  indeed,  it  ia  almost  in-   ] 
conceivable  that  a  man  could  accomplish  as  much  as  hv   j 
did.    The  most  lasting  result  of  this  work  is  the  "Indian    I 
Penal  Code,"  drawn  up  by  a  commis.sion  of  which  he  was 
President.     He   reached   England  again    in    the  summer 
of    183H.     He   was   now  of  an    independent   fortune,   hi-s 
own  master  in  a  way  he   had   never  felt   before.     But  he    ] 
was  in  other  ways  not  so  fortunate.    His  father  had  died    I 
wiiile  he  was  on  the  voyage  home.    His  sister  Margaret    | 
had  died  while  he  was  in  India ;  and   his  sister  Hannah 

M.nirr'H  '  Fiihira  fur  the  Fenialu  Sr-T.'  Mm.  King's  '  F«in&l»  Scripture  OhoractPrK,' 
ii.iil  F.>rdyoe'B  (/*r  (/l<  «')  •  Sermuns,'  With  the  help  of  these  books,  1  hopr  w 
ki  iji  my  iTBponaibilit)-  in  onliT  on  our  voj-a«o  and  in  India." 

*<lu>>  aiicrdotv  of  Ills  Indian  life  i^  whlnmical.  At  the  British  Residency  at 
Myniix'  (till  f'li')  ho  mot  uii  Kiittlinhmuii,  wliu  ut  onoe  addressed  him  with :  "  Pray. 
Mr.  Arumiila}',  du  you  not  thini;  Ihni  Bonaparte  nas  the  Beaslf "  "No.  sir,  I  ivn 
no-  wiy  tliBt  T  do."  "  Sir,  he  was  the  Benst.  I  can  provt  It.  I  have  found  thB 
minilx^i'  008  in  tiia  niuiu'  (soa  Kevelatioiiii  siii.  18).  Wliy.  air.  If  ho  iTOh  not  Ihi- 
lli'iist,  wlin  whs;"  Mnenulny  iit  c.tici-  n'tumod:  "Sir,  the  Uouair  of  CoimnnDS  is 
the  B'.vwt.  Then.'  an.'  058  niembi'tt.  .if  Ilu-  Hoiufe;  and  these,  with  their  chief 
iifliepiM,  make  0611."  "  Wt-11,  sir,  Ihut  is  niraiiKi-.  Hut  I  coti  assure  you  that,  if  you 
wrilc  NiipiilKiii  l-koinparto  in  Amble,  leovliij;  iml  only  tw<i  letters,  it  will  ulyv 
BOO."  "And,  pni.v,  sir.  what  right  liave  ynu  to  leave  out  two  letters)  And  as.Sr. 
Juhn  WHS  wrhiiiK  Orvek  .ind  t»  the  Qreeka,  Is  it  not  likely  he  would  use  the 
Oreck  mllHT  tliiin  the  Aniliii;  notutionf"  "But.  sir,  eTerybody  knows  that  the 
(Iri'ek  lettora  were  never  imi'd  to  mark  niunboni."  Mocnulay  answered  meekly 
thnt  lie  lielit-vcd  tliiit  e\iTyhi)ily  did  not  know  tlint;  and  went  on  to  Insinuate 
tliut  a  ver)-  rlitTerent  opiiiion—crroneoun,  no  diiubt— wan  unlrerHuliy  cmbrared 
hy  all  the  Hninll  minority  who  happen  to  know  any  Greek.  "So  ended  the  eon- 
truvcray."  he  wriC'ii.  "The  man  looked  at  me  as  If  he  thouRht  roe  a  very  wicked 
fellow  ;  and.  T  dare  say.  hns  tiy  this  time  discovered  that  U  you  write  my  name  In 
Taniul  ViV  rufll.  leaWnK  out.  tlie  T  in  Thomas,  B  In  BaUnffton,  and  U  In  Haataiaf, 
it  will  give  the  number  of  this  unlorninslc  Beaat." 
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had  married.*  It  was  his  desire  to  write  a  History  of 
England  during  the  last  century  or  so.  It  was  a  colossal 
task  as  he  planned  it,  but  he  had  confidence  that  he 
should  be  able  to  finish  it  if  he  kept  out  of  politics  and 
out  of  society.  This  winter  he  went  on  an  Italian  tour, 
of  which  we  may  see  many  results  in  the  *'Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,''  which  he  published  some  time  after. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Italy,  Macaulay  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Edinburgh,  and 
was  made  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Melbourne  (msrbCirn) 
Cabinet.  This  was  all  very  well,  but  Macaulay  did  little 
good  there, — the  ministry  fell  in  1841,  and  Macaulay  was 
glad  to  be  his  own  man  again.  He  published  the  "Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,''  and  went  to  work  with  his  reviewing 
again.  "Lord  Clive,"  "Warren  Hastings,"  and  "Addison" 
were  written  at  about  this  time.  The  Essay  on  Chatham,, 
^vritten  in  1844,  was  the  last  thing  of  his  that  appeared 
in  the  Review,  He  wanted  his  time  for  his  history.  He 
still  sat  in  Parliament.  In  1846,  on  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
Ministry,  Macaulay  was  made  Postmaster  General  by  Lord 
Melbourne;  but  in  1847,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, his  constituents  at  Edinburgh,  dissatisfied  with 
him,  for  many  reasons  too  long  and  involved  to  be  par- 
ticularized here,  refused  to  re-elect  him.  After  the  first 
natural  disappointment,  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  for  it. 

*  Macaulay,  in  writmg  to  tell  his  sister  Margaret  of  Hannah ^s  engagementH, 
writes: 

**  As  for  me,  it  is  a  tnMo^cal  denouement  {d9  nOO'  mdng)  of  an  absurd  plot.  I 
remember  quoting  some  nursery  rhymes,  years  ago,  when  you  left  me  in  London 
to  join  Nancy  at  Bothley  Temple  or  Leamington  (Ihn'  ing  /fi/i),  I  forget  which. 
Those  foolish  lines  contain  the  history  of  my  life  : 

*'  *  There  were  two  birds  that  sat  on  a  stone : 
One  flew  away,  and  there  was  but  one. 
The  other  flew  away,  and  then  there  was  none; 
/Lod  the  poor  stone  was  then  all  alone. 


»  n 
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For  somi'  tinif,  ever  since  Iiis  return  from  India,  it 
lia4  lietfii  his  .sinivn^  licsire  tn  retire  fnim  iwlitioal  Imsi- 
iiess,  and  indewl  from  every  thing  that  would  interfere 
with  his  literary  work,  and  t<)  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  writing  a  History  of  England.  He  felt  that  he  waM 
himself,  on  the  whole,  better  qualified  for  the  task  than 
any  other  Englishman,  His  jilan  was  one  of  stupendous 
magnitude;  yet  it  ()nly  began  with  the  reign  of  "WilJiani 
the  Third,  But  the  minuteness  with  which  it  was  tu  ho 
written  would  hiive  made  it  far  long^^r  than  any  History 
of  England  from  earli<'st  times,  lie  sjient  six  volumes  on 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  His  history  completi- 
would  have  been  near  a  hundred  volumes.  To  this  work 
he  gave  himself  up  entirely.  He  stopped  writing  for  the 
Rerip.ir.  He  was  not  in  Parliament.  liis  Hfe  •  from  this 
point  consists  of  the  story  of  the  writing  of  this  groat 
history,  the  most  famous  hi,«tory,  probably,  ever  published 
in  modern  times,  lie  rummaged  and  examined  lihrarii's, 
private  and  public ;  he  made  journeys  that  he  might 
have  his  scenes  well  in  bis  mind  ;  lie  wn)te  and  corrected 
witii  the  very  greatest  liuv  and  diligence.  Tn  truth,  h(« 
thought  nothing  of  traveling  a  hundred  miles  or  reea-it- 
ing  a  iliWA'u  |»age.s  t^)  make  one  paragraph  an  g(Kid  us  ii 
could  lie  made.     He  was  the  great    master  of   local  color, 

•  We  niiiHl  ttil'1  to  his  work  mi  t.hn  hiHtorj'  niiotlior  clement  In  his  life  whit-lt 
in  elinmcCoriHtic  nr  llit^  mnii,— hfo  Itileivnurw  with  hia  yountier  nlstere  ami  htn 
yoanit  ru'phi'Wii  ;iiiil  iiipccfl.  It  in  iniiKumiblo  to  emigK^rnw  Um  ploaaure  nhlch 
.Mwaiiliiy  I."*  in  rhilrltvu,  iir  tho  AvWght  whirh  he  gave  them.  He  was,  hajonA 
nil  ci>iu|)iiriHi>Ti.  Chp  bent  iif  plHyfelloiTH :  unrtvtiled  in  the  Invention  of  rbiiim.  ami 
never  wtnrlnl  of  ifpcntin;*  thorn.  He  hint  nn  inexhauatible  repertory  of  Hmall 
dramna  tay  tho  bonotit  ot  hu<  iiiopes,  In  which  he  eustoineil  an  endlpss  variety  of 
partH  with  n  nkill  Iluit,  at  any  nib',  wa*  HufBc^iont  for  his  anrtience.  An  old  frienfl 
of  the  family  writee  to  his  nlor-B  Intir  in  life:  "I  well  remember  that  tliere  WM 
one  nevor-faillng  name  of  buitillni;  tip  n  di-n  with  newspapore  behind  the  aoTa, 
and  of  enacting  robbers  anil  tigerB:  yon  shrieking  with  terror,  but  always  faa- 
ctnat«d,  and  begglns  him  to  b^n  again;  and  there  was  a  dally  roaaiTiiig  obaer- 
vatlon  troia  him  that,  after  all,  children  wore  the  only  truo  poeta." 
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of  /?>w.  e?i  scdnpy  of  descriptive  writing,  of  clear  narra- 
tion. Tlie  first  two  volumes  caine  toward  the  end  of 
I.s4r9.  Macaulay  was  (Miriously  timid  and  apprehensive 
of  faihire.  He  need  not  have  heen.  The  history  was 
re<-eive<l  with  ahsohitely  universal  acclamation.  His 
friends  joined  to  a  man  in  congratulation,  and  tlie  puhlir 
showed  their  apprec'iation  ])y  purchasing.  InnncMise  edi- 
tions were  (and  are  still)  sold.  All  classes  of  society  read 
and  admired.  A  number  of  workmen  near  Manchester 
stnt  down  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Maeaulay  for  having  writ- 
ten a  history  which  workingmen  can  imderstand.  *  The 
foreign  publishers  seized  upon  it,  and  the  AnuTicans. 
The  sole  voice  raised  in  detraction  was  tliat  of  .Joliii 
Wilson  Croker,  Macaulav's  old  enemv  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  chieflv  known  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
mo(lern  English  history  from  Macaulav's  scarifying  re- 
view of  a  book  he  once  (nlited.  The  following  volumes 
wen'  received  as  thev  came  out  with  the  same  entliusiasm. 
"I  shall  not  be  satisfied,"  he  wrote  on  his  beginning  the 
work,  *'  unless  I  produce  something  which  shall  for  a  few 
(lays  supersede  the  last  fashionable  novel  on  the  tai)l<'s 
ef  the  yoimg  ladies."    He  was  not  unsuccessful. 

Macaulav    was   in    Parliament    once    more    aftei-    his 
defeat    at    Edinburgh.     His   former    constituents   in    that 


•  This  extract  from  Macaulay^fl  journal  is  ilhiptrativo  of  his  lovo  of  oompn*- 
h<- risibility : 

•  Xor.  t.t,  MiW,— I  rtyjoived  to-day  a  tranBlation   of  '  Kant '  from   EIHr'   friena 

at  Liverpool.    I  tried  to  read   it,  but  found   it  utterly  unintellijriblc,  just  as  if  it 

Wl  been  written  in  Sanskrit.    Not  one  wonl  of  it  ^ive  mo  any  thin«  liko  an  idea 

ex<"ept  a   Latin   quotation   from  ^PcrsiuH.'    It  seems  to  me  that  it  ou^ht  t<^  !»• 

pritwible  to  explain  a  true  theory  of  metaphysics  in   words  wliich   T  can  undi  r- 

fitand.    I  can  understand  Locke,  and  Berkeley  (fterk^  H),  and  Hume,  and  Ileid,  and 

Stewart.    I  can  understand  Cicero's  *  Academics '  and  most  of  Plato;  and  it  soenis 

odd  that  in  a  book  on  the  eleraente  of  metaphysics,  by  a  Tiverpool  merchant.  T 

ihooid  not  be  able  to  oomprehend  a  word.    I  wrote  my  acknowledgments  with  a 

little  touch  of  Socratic  irony.** 
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town,  feeling  that  he  had  not  received  the  treatment  dm 
him,  elp<'te(i  him  once  more  to  Parliament,  with  m 
pledges  on  liis  part,  and  in  faCrt  without  his  offering  him 
self  for  their  votes.  He  took  part,  however,  but  seldoii 
in  the  business  of  the  House,  and  resigned  his  seal 
feeling  the  duties  to  be  too  much  for  him,  engrossed  a 
he  was  in  his  history.  In  August,  1857,  he  was  created  ; 
peer,  with  the  title  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothesay  (rdth'sfl). 
The  election  was  rapturously  applauded  by  the  publir 
and  Macaulay  himself  was  much  pleased  at  it.  Indeed 
it  could  not  but  have  been  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  bin 
in  his  latter  years  to  see  the  very  great  love  and  esteen 
in  whifh  he  was  universally  held-f 

H.-  died  the  night  of  December  28,  1859,t  and  was 
buried  a  few  days  later  in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  West 
minster  Abbey. 

There,  amidst  the  tombs  of  .lohnson  and  Garrick  am 
Handel  and  Goldsmith  and  Gay,  stands  conspicuous  th' 
Ktutup  of  Addison  ;  and  at  the  feet  of  Addison  lies  xh< 
Ntiinc  which  beai-s  this  inscription: 

'Thomas  Babixgton,  TxtRn  Macaut^y." 

•  "1  was  bom  thciu,"  he  aaye;  "I  liavo  lived  mooh  there;  I  am  nam? 
rniiii  tliu  family  which  loiifi  hod  tht  maniir.  Mf  uncle  was  rector  there.  Nobnl 
can  ri>mpliiiii  "f  my  tnklnit  n  ilpKimiatiim  from  a  village  which  IB  nobixly'K  prnj 
<-rty  now." 

t  I^t  us  print  heiT  a  siimmlnB  up  of  his  good  and  his  III,  which  wp  rtnd  1 
liiH  jiiumal : 

■■  Wrf.  M,  WW.— My  btrthdny.  Forty-nine  years  old.  I  have  no  caiue  of  con 
plaint.  Tolcrablu  health:  competence;  liberty;  leianre;  very  dear  relatives  an 
friends;  a  irtrat,  I  may  eny  n  very  (troat,  Ittprory  repntatlon. 

•■  iKl.  •:,.  (««!.— My  birthiln>-.  I  ntn  fifty.  Well,  I  have  had  a  happy  lif. 
I  ill.  iiiit  know  thiit  anybody,  whom  I  have  seen  eloBe,  Ikas  had  Q  happier.  Sum 
lliini.'sl  n>CT>-t;  hnt,  on  the  whole,  who  is  better  off*  I  have  not  children  i.f  m 
own,  it  is  true;  but  I  have  chililren  whom  I  lovo  as  i(  they  were  my  own,  u)< 
who,  t  believe,  love  me.  I  winli  that  the  next  ton  years  may  be  aa  happy  as  Ih 
laet  ten.    But  I  rather  wish  It  than  hope  It." 

t  For  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  in  111  healtli,  n 
BltecUon  of  the  heart. 
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1803-1889. 

RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON  was  born   in    Boston, 
Mass.,  May  25,  1803.    He  died  in  Concord,  Mass., 
April  2  7,  1882. 

The  traces  of  his  early  education  may  be  found  by  a 
careful  observer  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes,  his  friend  and  contemporary,  says 
in  one  of  his  amusing  discussions  of  education,  that  it  is 
always  well  for  a  man  to  be  bom  of  a  long  line  of  well- 
educated  men  and  women,  and  he  gives  as  a  particular 
illustration,  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  an'  born  in 
New  England  from  a  family  of  clergymen.  By  this 
Doctor  Holmes  simply  means  to  express  his  own  gi-ati- 
tude  that  such  was  his  own  ancestry.  As  it  happens,  tin* 
words  describe  as  well  the  ancestry  of  his  friend.  The 
father  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  Dr.  William  p]m(M- 
son,  then  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  p]merson, 
minister  of  Concord,  Mass.  On  the  memorable  lOtli 
of  April,  1775,  when  the  American  Revolution  bc^an. 
he  saw  from  the  window  of  the  old  house  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Middlesex  Minute -men  upon  Concord 
Bridge, — he  saw  the  flash  of  the  muskets  of  the  English 
soldiers  who  held  it, — he  trembled  for  a  moment,  as  hi>: 
(careful  diary  tells  us,  lest  their  fire  should  not  be  ic- 
turned,  and  then  heard  with  joy  the  shot  which  thosa 
"  embattled  farmers "  fired,  which  was  to  be  *'  heard 
round  the  world." 


Further  back  in  the  lineage  of  the  Emei-son  family,  it 
ciiniiei-ts  with  the  line  of  Waldo,  Mr.  Emerson  was  thus 
connected  with  the  first  reformers  in  Lj'ons  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  a  connection  which  he  was  glad  to 
iismembcr  and  trace. 

He  was  one  of  n  group  of  lioys,  many  of  whom  after- 
ward won  distinction  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
who  were  prepared  for  college  in  the  accurate  Latin 
s(  hiilarship  then  recently  intn^duced  in  the  Boston  Latin 
Widiool.  Tliis  was  an  illustration  of  the  revival  then  re- 
ct-nt  in  public  educatioTi  in  New  England.  The  school 
iuiil  been  tiiken  in  chargt>  by  ii  ciimmittee  of  the  best 
ritizens  of  the  town.  It  was  pla<red  under  the  direction 
of  Henjiunin  Apthori)  Goidd,  a  competent  and  accurate 
scholar,  by  the  standard  of  that  day.  Aft^er  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  its  standard,  he  printed  for  public  criti- 
cism, for  several  years,  the  prize  performances  of  the 
pupils;  and  the  prizes  were  given  with  public-  Mai 
(«  kia')  and  I'ircunistani'es  of  dignity. 

Among  these  boys  who  won  -early  honors  by  the  pre- 
cision of  their  G-ieek  and  Latin,  lialph  Emerson  waa  one. 
His  brother  Charles,  wln)  followed  him  after  a  few  years, 
was  even  moii?  distinguished.  He  di(xl  young,  but  was 
long  reme«d)ered,  in  circles  wider  than  tho.se  of  school 
companionship,  as  the  most  brilliant  and  promising 
young  man  who  for  many  years  passed  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  American  Cambridge.* 


*  Buv.  William  Rmprann,  th«lr  father,  dloi)  while  these  boys  WM«  yat  younK. 
Thc.v  were  brouKht  up  by  nii  jiunt.  Mary  Moody,  a  remarkable  woman,  to  whom 
miDit  be  credited  much  ••!  (ho  ideal  ediirntloii  of  tlio  phlloBopher.  There  la  an 
iiiit'edate  which  teUa  Chat  the  hoys  noco  Hlrlpped  the  larder  of  the  home  In  pro- 
viiliriR  {or  a  begcar,— ntid  that,  on  her  return,  lihe  pralHeil  them  (Or  the  lavlah- 
np»<  which  had  deprived  the  family  of  a  meul. 

.^fr.  Emersuii  iriay  well  have  had  her  in  mInJ,  when,  in  after  Ufa,  HUng  % 
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Even  in  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Emerson's  life,  it  is 
worth  while  to  speak  of  this  accurate  school  training. 
For  in  all  his  literary  work  there  is  a  finished  precision 
in  the  use  of  words,  which  belongs  to  th(»  case  of  the  well- 
taught  linguist.  And  while  Mr.  Eniei-son  always  ridicules 
the  perversity  in  which  either  a  scholar  or  an  unlearned 
person  attempts  to  read  in  a  foreign  language  tliat  which 
he  can  better  read  in  a  translation,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  himself  read  other  languages  than  his  own 
with  ease,  and  that  no  man  of  his  time  knew  better 
how  to  use  words,  whether  for  i)lay  or  for  their  more 
serious  purposes. 

In  the  most  regular  and  conventional  way,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Harvard  College  in  1817,  and  passed  through 
four  yeai's  of  its  coui-se  to  receive  his  Ba<'heIor's  degree 
in  1821.*  He  then  spent  one  or  two  years  in  the  work 
of  a  school-master, — aftei*  which  he  entered  on  a  course 
of  theological  study,  imder  Andrew  Norton  and  Henry 
Ware  (Senior)  at  the  Divinity  School  of  (^ainl)ridg('. 
This  was  a  period  when  the  more  lilu^ral  churches  of 
New  England  had  announced  themselves  as  distinctively 
**  Unitarian/' — as  for  more  than  a  c(Miturv  thev  had  been 
known  to  be  "Arminian  "  in  their  theology.    In  the  enthu- 

friend  as  to  the  circumfltanceR  of  his  home,  ho  siiid,  *'  Ilavo  you  any  illviiniiiatcd 
Quaker  near  youf  *' 

•  He  wrote  versos  while  he  was  in  collet'',  and  was  chosen  by  thr  class  t<. 
deliver  their  poem  on  claas-day.  lie  did  not  t^ike  the  liit<liost  rank  in  his  class, 
hut  was  regarded  as  a  pcmon  of  very  wide  reading.  In  after  life,  he  always 
Hpoke  of  a  great  library  as  in  itself  an  invaluable  e<lucator. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Emerson  was  an  overwer  of  Harvanl  <"ol- 
lege.  A  discussion  came  up  in  the  hoard  of  overseers,  as  to  the  exp««<lieney  of 
reciuiring  attendance  at  chapel  from  the  under-gi-aduates.  Tn  a  remarkable 
speech  that  he  made  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Emerson  said  that,  nnieh  as  he  owed  t<> 
Harvard  College  in  other  regards,  he  felt  that  no  part  of  its  discipline  had  Ivc  . 
as  important  to  him  as  the  regular  attendance  at  chapel  on  week-days  and  on 
Sundays,  and  he  hoped  that  the  custom  might  not  l>e  abandoned.  His  Phi  I^tu 
Kappa  poem  does  not  appear  among  his  collected  poems. 
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siasm  of  what  assumed  the  furitis  of  ii  new  religiuus 
movement,  Mr,  Emei-son  entered  the  ministry.  Ami 
among  his  earlier  experiences  in  his  new  calling,  after  he 
hart  been  "licensed  to  preach,"  it  is  recorded  that  he  waw 
once  and  again  sent  as  a  "missionary"  to  some  places 
where  the  gospel  of  the  Unitarian  Church  was  a  novelty. 
But  such  experiences  of  the  frontier  did  not  long  (con- 
tinue. There  was  a  charm  about  his  presentation  of  di- 
vine tmth  which  int*'rested  all  wh(»  heard  him.  His  deh- 
rato  health  required  a  residence;  in  Southern  States  for 
the  winters  of  18-27  an<l  1828.  Bat  in  March,  1823,  he 
was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Boston, — as  the  colleague  with  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  the 
younger  of  that  name.  The  reader  will  observe  that  Mr. 
EniPi-sons  father  had  been  the  minister  at  the  First 
Church.  So  ivgular  and  decorous  were  the  first  steps  of 
the  poet-philiiKophei',  whose  utterances  were  eventually 
thouyht  to  savor  little  of  ecclesiastical  form. 

(Ireatly  Ix'loved  by  his  parishioners  and  generally  ad- 
niiH')!  as  a  preacher,  and  true  to  most  of  the  traditions 
and  liabits  of  ministerial  life  as  they  had  been  handed 
down  fmni  the  fathers  of  New  England,  he  came  to  differ 
fniHT  them  before  many  yeai's  had  passed, — in  regard  Ut 
a  fiirm  so  central  in  Christian  habits  as  the  administra- 
li'iri  (if  the  Ijord's  Supper.  Still  expressing  reverence 
and  regard  f(H'  the  piTson  and  work  of  the  Saviotir,  Mr. 
Hnierson  declared  his  unwillingness  to  use  the  physical 
symbols  of  bread  and  wine, — and  knowing  that  his  con- 
gregation, or  the  maturity  of  them,  would  not  sympathize 
with  him  in  giving  up  the  visible  sacrament,  he  retired, 
oil  that  ground,  from  their  ser\'ice.  Though  he  somt^ 
times  preached  on  Sunday  in  after  life,  his  regular  work 
as  a  clergyman  ceased  at  this  time,  in  the  year  1832. 
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But   his  career  as  a  public  teacher  had  in  f-ea-A  only 

The  system  of  education  by  popular  lectures, — then 
generally  called  the  Lyceum  (iise'Cim)  System, — had  been, 
rithin  a  few  years,  widely  introduced  in  New  England. 
Lt  that  time,  more  than  now,  such  lectures, — usually  de- 
A'ered  in  the  winter  months, — were  arranged  by  a  com- 
littee  of  public-spirited  men,  vitally  and  eagerly  inter- 
sted  in  public  education,  who  studied  to  supply  by  these 
'(*tures  the  deficiencies  in  other  methods  of  popular  edu- 
itinn.  Such  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  Channing,  the 
Iveretts,  and  the  Wares  were  among  the  "Lyceum  lect- 
rers."  A  "coui-seof  lectures"  generally  meant  that  spe- 
ial  sub-courses  were  included,  each  by  a  lecturer  who 
ras  particularly  eminent  in  the  matter  on  which  he 
poke.  Among  such  courses  on  Chemistry  or  Natural 
Philosophy,  would  be  included  courses  on  subjects  of 
riorals  or  history  or  biography.  Mr.  Emerson  had  already 
>roved  himself  an  attractive  speaker  at  "Lyceuins"  be- 
ore  his  career  as  a  minister  had  ended.  He  has  one 
ourse  on  Biography,  some  or  all  of  which  lectures  have 
ince  been  printed  in  his  collected  works.  So  soon  as  his 
luties  as  a  minister  ceased,  his  services  w^ere  demanded 
nore  and  more  as  a  lecturer  before  varied  audiences.  It 
\'a.s  soon  understood,  and  where  the  thought  was  not  ex- 
)ressed,  the  truth  was  felt  that  in  these  lectures  of  his 
he  hearer  would  gain  more  than  a  knowledge  of  con- 
lected  facts.  While  they  were  never  of  that  grade  of 
ectures  which  long  drew  in  large,  promiscuous  audiences, 
hey  soon  attracted  the  more  thoughtful  persons  in  every 
•ommunity.*    It  was  not  to  boys  and  girls  only,  to  young 

•  Mr.  Longfellow*B  notes  on  some  of  these  lectxiree  are  interesting.    They  are 
aken  from  his  journal. 
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men  jiiid  iii.iidctis,  in-  '■:<i  iln:  djoio  i^iiofaiit  or  thoHC  least 
nivoreii  ill  ciiiiriitioTi,  tlmt  they  wen-  delivered.  Tlicj 
most:  ciirfl'ul  mid  tlioujuthtful  mi'ii  and  women  fonml  I 
tlicni  well  wurtli  iLltcntiim.  If,  Jn  imy  quarter,  susiiicums 
were  jiiiniHed  tis  tn  the  ci-thodoxy  of  his  utterances,  thew  ■ 
very  snspiciuns  made  tlicm  only  iiioi-e  nttractivt?  iii  a 
edinmuiiity  which  tiHik  politi.-iil  form  in  asserting  tln- 
Hf^ht  of  i)nvate  judgment,  and  in  which  this  right  had 
passed,  limy  liefore,  from  being  a  ijrivilege  to  be  eonsid- 
ereil  a  duty. 

<iradually    the   "  Ijyeeum    Kysiem "   ehanged    its   fonir 
and  the  metii'ids  of  its  management.     It  came  to  be  nn- 
<lcrsto(Hi   that    tliere  wen>    certain    publir    teachers   who  , 
l)rofen'<'d    this    way   nf   addrefwing  men.     If    they    chose. 
they  announced  their  own  coui'si-s  without  the   interveu-  j 
tioii  of  a  committee.     They  prepared   but  few  discourses.  ' 
but   th(!se  M'ere  on   central   themes.     They  did   not   know  , 
who  heard  them,  bur  they   could    ndy   on    an    intelligent  I 

■'  Me.  /;,  Ml,'.— VVi'iit  111  hour  Kmi'i™'!!'*  inlrodui'tiiry  leeturp  on  '  <lrcnt  Men.'  i 
Till'  iKUiiii  (•'"/.-'  Sii)  cm  [lu<  I'Irl   I^isl'iii   Uieiit'-r  wHH  Ihcn   calleill    wna   full.    T. 
iMi.  A|.]ilpl..ii|  and  mj-»c1f  in<>iint.-.l   t.i  the  lhlr.1  n.w.    .Miiny  striklnn  anil  l.rill-   i 
iiiiil.    iHuKHim,  hut  lU'l    »>    iiiurli  i>r  that   -Swcft    RhctoricVe'   Irfl'  d  rU}  which  I 
iisiiully  Hhw-i  fnJJii  liisli|)s:  mid  iiiiiiiy  Miiiiits  lu  rJiocfc  the  sensitive  oar  and  heart,  j 

■■  /*-■.  I'!,  MW.— As  T  sat  ill  th"  twiliirht  (liia  cvenlns.  Emerson  ratae  in.  H"  I 
linn.'  to  tiki'  ti>n,  huvlni;  ;i  Ipcture  iit  tlie  [Cambiictge]  Ijrceuni.  Atter  ton, 
wiilliwl  .li.wri  vfilh  liiiii.  The  Icetiire  K.)od.  Iiiit  not  of  hia  richeBt  and  rarest.  Hi- 
hniiJiTt,  '  Kloiiueiiii'.'  By  dims  ho  wna  tfrave  onil  Jocose,  and  had  some  utrititw 
vieu-H  and  inisnaiii.'i.  lie  let*  in  u  tlioumnd  new  liiihts.  siitht  lights  and  it"^ 
li'tlil.t,  into  •■vrj-  suhjcft." 

.\nrl  hr-f  Ik  Mr.  l/>n|(fi>l low's  coinniont  on  EnnTKcni'a  IVwrns:  , 

■■ncrrivril  friiin  lOiiiprsoii  a  copy  of  lils  T^icnis.  K.  read  II  tu  me  all  the  v\fit- 
ihif  itnd  until  Int.:  iiH.,  Ill-  niuhl.  Tl  isivn  im  all  (hv  k.viiest  pleamiro ;  thiniHli 
iTiiiiuv-  of  th.-  i)i."c-:  imwi'iit  tlH-mselvm  Sphini-liko  niiii  •  slra^-lins  f  set  fl«e  thrir  I 
liindT-p:!!!",'  cifi'i-  n  wry  hold  front  to  ohulleiiir'  yo:ir  aniwer.  Thronghout  Ihi' 
viilmiii-.  i'ii>piiirh  ihi'  «i'!dcn  mist  and  snhliinatinn  of  fancy  Rloam  hrlght  veins  , 
of  imnwt  ivK'tiy.  like  rivem  mnninR  throufth  meadowH.  Truly  a  rmpo  volume: 
with  muny  i'Xi]iii<tite  poomn  In  it.  nmonK  which  T  should  aingle  out  '  Vonadnoc' 
(«ifl n*r bSH,  'Threnody'  (M//n'Sini,  and  the  'Humble  Bee 
of  the  iinlntiwHuiiii)  of  poetry," 
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audienco.  Among  these  t^aeliers  Mr.  Emerson's  name 
wtus  that  of  one  of  the  leader's.  And' as  the  new  railroad 
system  made  it  possible  for  the  teachers  in  this  new 
University  to  go  anywhere  in  the  nation  to  meet  theii* 
pupils,  Mr.  Emerson  traveled,  more  and  more,  with  every 
winter,  and  became  a  personal  force  with  more  and  more 
of  the  thoughtful  and  studious  men  and  women  of  the 
land. 

The  precise  mc^nent  when  the  more  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions of  his  early  life  dropped  away,  may  be  said  to 
liave  been  the  day  when  he  delivered  an  address  to  the 
divinity  students  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  summer  of 
I'^HT).  The  young  men  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  ad- 
miration of  his  spirit  and  genius,  that  they  had  invited 
hi?n  to  address  them,  when  they  left  the  college;  an  in- 
vitation which  was  thought  not  to  have  been  dictated  by 
their  teachers.  If  there  was  any  thing  extravagant  in 
the  address  then,  the  extravagance  was  so  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  time,  that  after 
half  a  century  it  is  difficult  to  discover  it.  But,  at  tht* 
time,  it  offended  tht*  older  ecclesiastics,  even  of  the  Unita- 
rian (jommunion ;  and  from  that  time.  [)robably,  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  seldom  addressenl  with  the  title  of  a  clergyman. 

The  first  of  his  essavs  was  '^  Xature,"  in  183().  It 
will  be  found,  under  this  name,  in  the  later  collect iop.s. 
In  1842,  he  became  the  (*ditor  of  the  DIdl,  which  had 
l)een  published  then  for  two  years,  as  a  quarterly  period- 
i(-al.  which  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  New  England 
Transcendentalists, — men  and  women  whose  work  was 
then  looked  upon  coldly  by  editors  not  of  theii*  school. 
In  1841,  he  published  the  tirst  series  of  his  essays:  in 
1844,  the  second  series;  whilu  in  1846,  he  published  a 
volume  of  pcema 
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He  had  traveled  in  Europe  in  18S2,  and  in  the  next 
year,  and  had  then  loafle  personal  acquaintance  with 
Carlyle  (kar  III'),  whose  writings,  before  he  knew  his  name, 
had  "  hindered  his  .sleep."  To  his  efforts  and  those  uf 
near  friends,  we  owe  the  first  edition  of  "  Sartor  Reaartus." 
In  1837,  he  published,  in  four  volumes,  the  first  collec- 
tion of  "  Carlyle's  Miscellanies."  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  was 
from  the  very  first  welcomed  with  cordial  approbation  in 
America,  which,  from  the  very  law  of  its  being,  regai-ds 
old  clothes  with  less  reverence  than  is  awarded  to  them 
in  Europe.  The  readers  of  Carlyle's  life  will  remember 
the  interest  and  sympathy  with  which,  for  half  a  century, 
the  two  friends  regarded  each  other. 

So  far  as  mere  systems  of  thought  go,  the  philosophy 
of  Emerson  and  that  of  Carlyle  are  by  no  means  the 
same.  But  in  a  constant  defiance  of  convention,  in  steady 
appeal  to  the  divinity  in  man,  and  proclamation  that  if 
he  chooses  he  can  find  out  his  duty  and  work  out  his 
destiny,  the  two  are  one. 

When,  in  the  critical  political  year  1848,  Mr.  Emerson 
visited  England  for  the  second  time,  he  met  many  a 
disappointed  follower  of  Carlyle,  who  came  to  him  for 
the  succor  which  the  growling  philosopher  could  not 
or  would  not  give.  "  Carlyle,"  they  said,  "  has  taken  us 
out  into  the  desert,  and  he  has  left  us  there.  Where 
.shall  we  go  ?  "  On  the  deck  of  the  steam-ship,  which  was 
to  bring  him  to  America,  Mr,  Emerson  said  to  Arthur 
Clough  (kiQf),  who  was  one  of  those  disconcerted  follow- 
ers of  Carlyle,  that  many  of  them  had  brought  to  him 
the  same  complaint.  He  laid  his  hand  playfully  upon 
dough's  head,  and  said :  "  I  ordain  you  bishop  of  all 
England ;  you  shall  go  &ut  and  find  these  dissatisfied 
stragglers,  and  shall  bring  them  into  the  Promiaed  Land." 
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The  mission  was  one  which  needed  a  Joshua  of  morc^ 
nerve  than  Mr.  Clough  proved  to  be  master  of. 

The  correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Carlylo  has 
been  published,  and  it  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
any  person  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  most  im])or- 
tant  movements  of  opinion  and  life  in  America  and  En- 
gland during  the  half-century  to  which  it  belongs.  Differ- 
ent as  they  were,  in  habit  of  thought  and  in  lines  of 
study,  they  never  lost  their  respect  and  regard  for  each 
other.  When,  in  England,  young  men  asked  Mr.  Emer- 
son to  introduce  them  personally  to  Carlyle,  ho  would 
say :  "  ^Vhy  should  you  go  ?  You  like  him  now  ;  you 
reverence  him,  perhaps.  Why  should  you  come  away,  not 
liking  him, — shocked,  perhaps,  or  displeased,  by  what  he 
\vill  say  to  you?"  "Yet,  mark  me,"  he  would  say  again, 
^'  he  is  good.  You  must  not  think  he  is  not  good  because 
h**  says  these  things."  There  could,  indeed,  be  no  con- 
trast more  sharp  than  that  between  the  cross-grained 
defiance  of  the  Scotch  critic,  and  the  loving,  sympathetic 
cordiality  with  which  the  American  poet-phi lovsopher  rci- 
ceived  the  most  humble  even,  or  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  pilgrims,  who  came  to  pay  their  homage  to  him  or  to 
thank  him. 

Mr.  Emerson's  philosophy  is  pure  Idealism.  Since 
Plato  there  has  been  no  prophet  of  the  Idva  more  un- 
wavering than  he.  The  reader  who  follows  him  is  made 
to  see  that  one  Spirit  pervades  all  Nature,  and  gives  to 
it  its  forms;  sways  all  men  and  ordei-s  History;  or,  in 
any  time»  controls  Manners,  Arts,  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  other  moods  of  thought.  Such  a  philosophy  is  in 
itself  Poetry.  For  the  business  of  the  Poet,  and  that 
which  distinguishes  him  from  other  men,  is  to  show  that 
the  passions  and  experiences  of  men  have  their  analogies 
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in  the  life  ami  method  »f  what  is  called  "Nature";  that 
the  world  outside  of  man  and  the  world  within  him  he- 
long  to  each  other  and  renenible  each  other,  in  lines  which 
the  i)oet  traces  for  his  readers.  Mr.  Emerson  wouhl  have 
been  recognized  lis  a  p<.iet,  therefore,  hy  his  readers,  thougli 
he  had  never  forged  out  ii  line  in  meter  or  two  lines  in 
rhyme.  But,  in  fiidt,  he  was  horn  with  what  is  called  !i 
"lyric  car";  and  his  training  for  accuracy  in  langnag*' 
helped  him  in  preijisely  that  epigram  or  ooncisenes-s, 
whii;h  is  a  great  lielp  in  the  language  of  poetry.  His 
school-boy  prizes  were  won  for  verses.  When  he  left 
college,  he  was  soon  a.sked  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kuppn 
poem;  and  a.s  early  as  ISSO,  he  contributed  some  charm- 
ing poetns  t«  the  W('ntfni  ^f^'8flct^tJrr,  a  monthly  magazim: 
piibli.'shed  by  his  friend,  .lames  Freeman  Clarke.  He  never 
afterward  maile  a  toil  of  poetry.  To  use  one  of  his  ma< 
apt  expressions,  "he  m-ver  pumped."  The  phrase  is  boi- 
lowed  from  what  he  had  seen  in  the  oil  countries.  If 
the  sacred  oil  did  not  How  free,  he  never  helped  its  cur- 
rent. Bnt  when  the  stream  did  flow,  it  flowed  bright  and 
pure.  The  quotations  in  familiar  use  already  from  his 
poems  show  how  perfect  was  his  success  in  saying  what 
he  had  to  say. 

"  He  builded  better  than  h©  knew." 

"  For  what  avail  the  plow  or  sail. 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?" 

"  The  self-same  power  that  brought  me  there,  brought  you." 

"If  eyes  were  made  for  eeeing, 
Then  Beauty  ia  its  own  excuse  for  being.' 

These    are    quotations    from    his    lyrics   which    have 
become  proverbs  among  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  Emerson  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  a  com- 
niunity  which  at  the  first  regarded  him  as  an  extravagant 
fanatic,  had  grown  up  to  be  proud  of  him,  as  one  of  tlie 
leaders  of  his  time.* 

In  his  sunny  and  cheerful  old  age,  it  was  a  privilege  to 
see  him.  He  had  a  word  of  sympathy  for  every  aspirant. 
He  was  kind  even  to  the  most  obtrusive  and  disagreeable 
worshiper,  and  readily  met  the  thousand  appeals  which 
were  made  to  him  for  the  expression  of  his  interest  in 
every  movement  which  concerned  the  public  good.f 

The  calmness  and  even  precision  of  the  language  of 
his  essays  must  not  make  any  reader  suppose  that  his 
manner  was  cold,  or  that  he  was  in  any  sort  reserved. 
Quiet  he  was,  and  of  course  serene.J  But  his  whole  life 
was  instinct  with  affection,  and  those  lines  in  his  potMns 
which   are   treasured   as  showing  the  tenderness  of   his 


*  For  many  years  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  more  foolish  writers  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Emerson  as  unpractical  and  va^^e,  "swinging  in  rainbows,"  as  if  he  were 
quite  unable  to  attend  to  terrestrial  detail.  But  in  truth,  his  life  united  a  pui-o 
ideal  philosophy  with  the  shrewdness  and  interest  in  affairs  which  is  supposed  to 
bo  characteristic  of  the  New  Englander,  or  of  the  Scotchman,  who  is  the  Yankee 
of  Old  England.  When  the  "Town  and  Country  Club"  was  formed  in  Boston,  it 
was  soon  observed  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  the  judicious  leader  of  those  perRons 
who  wished  to  find  in  the  club  a  convenient  center  for  their  daily  work  with  the 
best  club  conveniences,  for  meals  and  other  comforts.  He  had  no  thought  of 
Hi nking  the  new  organization  into  a  mere  convenience  of  hearing  and  reading 
"  pap)ers"  or  talk. 

t  He  was  a  good  citizen  of  Concord,  believing  heartily  in  the  New  England 
system  of  town  government,  and  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  any  affair  of  public 
spirit.  The  Concord  Lyceum  has  been  maintained  from  the  beginning  on  the 
Hj'stems  of  the  lyceums  of  his  youth,  and  until  his  death,  he  was  always  ready  to 
ItH'ture  in  its  annual  courses. 

When  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  came,  Mr.  Emerson  gave  his  personal  sym- 
pathy and  his  practical  help  in  all  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  recruiting, 
for  help  to  the  soldier,  or  for  upholding  the  National  government.  Ili.s  poem 
"  Boston,"  which  holds  a  leading  place  in  the  national  poetry  of  America,  was  not 
published  until  he  delivered  it  in  Paneuil  ifUn'il)  Hall  in  1873,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boston  Tea-party.  But  many  of  the  stanzas  were  written  in  the  heat 
of  the  war. 

X  "The  gentlemAn  is  quiet,  the  lady  is  serene."    iSwaj/  on  Manners. 
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feelings   give    the   very   impi-ession   of   liiiii   which   those 
who  knew  liim  cherish  habitually. 

He  waH  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Ellen  Tucker,  a 
lovely  young  lady  of  Koxl)ury,  Massachusetts,  died  a  few 
months  only  after  their  marriage  in  February,  1831.  In 
1M35,  he  married  Lidian  Jarkson,  daughter  of  Charles 
Jackson,  of  Plymouth.     He  had  three  children.* 


THE    HHODOEA: 

In  May.  when  seu-wlndB  pierced  our  aolltudea, 

I  found  tho  fresh  Rhodoni  in  the  wooda, 

SpreadiDK  iCe  Itiullcsa  blooms  In  a  damp  nook, 

To  pleoHO  (ho  desert  and  tho  tilugKiah  brook. 

The  purple  petals,  fallen  In  the  pool. 

Hade  tho  block  water  with  their  beauty  g«r; 

Here  might  tho  rod-bird  come  hlH  pluniea  to  oool. 

And  court  the  lluvrcr  that  choapene  his  array. 

Khodura  1  If  the  wutes  oak  thee  why 

This  churin  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  aky. 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being; 

Why  thou  wert  (here,  O  rival  of  the  roeel 

I  never  thought  t«  ask,  I  never  knew; 

But  in  my  simple  Ignorance,  suppose 

The  self-aamu  Power  that  brought  me  there,  brotight  jtm. 


XH  ACKER  AY. 

1811-1863. 

THE  materials  for  a  sketch  of  Thackeray's  (thftk'S  riz) 
life  are  of  the  smallest.  Before  his  death,  he  begged 
his  (laughters  that  no  letters  of  his  should  be  published, 
that  no  life  of  him  should  be  written,  and  his  wish  has 
l)een  respected.  It  is  of  less  matter  than  in  the  case  of 
( >ther  men ;  for  we  are,  perhaps,  more  interested  in  study- 
ing his  mind  in  his  works,  than  we  should  be  in  reading 
the  story  of  all  his  goings  and  comings  up  and  down  the 
world. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  born  at  Calcutta 
in  1811,  and  in  India  he  lived  for  some  little  time. 
His  father  was  in  the  Indian  civil  service.  But  at  the 
age  of  six  he  was  brought  to  England.  He  received  an 
education    at   the    Charter   House*    and    at    Cambridge, 

*  The  Charter  House  still  exists  in  London.  And  though  the  school  has  been 
removed  from  the  city,  away  into  the  country,  the  Poor  Brethren  still  remain. 
There  are  eighty  of  them,  having  each  his  own  room,  dining  at  the  commons 
table,  and  going  twice  a  day  to  their  little  chapel  to  thank  God  for  His  goodness. 
'*  It  had  been,"  says  Thackeray,  in*  Vanity  Fair,*  "a  Cistercian  {aUt^ghdn)  con- 
vent. •  •  •  Henry  the  Eighth  seized  upon  the  monastery  and  its  ix)S8e8sionR, 
and  *  *  •  finally,  a  great  merchant  bought  the  house  and  land  adjoining,  In 
which,  with  the  help  of  other  wealthy  endowments  of  land  and  money,  ho  estab- 
lished a  famous  hospital  for  old  men  and  children..  An  extra  school  grew  rf>und 
the  old,  almost  monastic,  foundation,  which  subsists  still,  with  its  middle-age 
<-<istume  and  usages;  and  all  Christians  pray  that  it  may  flourish." 

"My  recollection  of  him,"  we  quote  from  a  friend's  remarks,  in  Anthony 
Trolloi)e's  Sketch,  *' though  fresh  enough,  does  not  furnish  much  material  for 
biography.  He  came  to  school  young— a  pretty,  gentle,  and  rather  timid  boy.  I 
think  his  experience  there  was  not  generally  pleasant.  Though  he  had  afterward 
a  scholar-like  knowledge  of  Latin,  he  did  not  attain  distinction  in  the  school ; 
and  r  should  think  that  the  character  of  the  head -master,  which  was  rigorous, 
unsympathetic,  and  stem,  though  not  severe,  was  uncongenial  to  his  own.    With 
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though  he  took  no  degree  iit  the  Univereity,*  Univer- 
sity life  has  made  small  impression  (»n  his  works.  \Vt- 
re<*Hll  ahnost  nothing  ext-ept  Pen's  experienteK  at  St. 
Boniface  (bOn'S  (Ss).  But  of  the  Charter  House  we  hear 
more  than  on<'e.  Hi'  wroto  of  it.  at  first,  as  the  Slaughter 
Huuw,  luit  lifterward,  his  feolingK  softening,  it  was  Orey- 
friars,  where  ( 'olouel  Newoome  went  to  school  when 
a  l)oy,  and  afterward  found  a  refuge  as  an  old  man. 
Arthur  Peudcnnis,  (!live  ikllvi  Xeweome,  Oeorge  Osborne, 
and  Philii)  Kinnin  went  tii  school  there,  and  Thackeray 
iiott's  with  pleasure  that  Addi-wn  and  Steele  were  Charter 
House  lioys. 

On  leaving  (■amhridyie,  Thackeray  turne<!  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  talent  for  drawing;  and,  Iieing  in  the  pos- 
session of  ii  fair  iiUiuvanee,  traveled  a  g<MHl  deal  abroad, — 
and  then  lie  studied  drawing  at  Home  and  at  Paris. 
thitiking    lie    migiit    heei.ine   an    artist.f     There   must    he 

tli«  boys  who  kiK'H-  liiiii,  Thii.'k.'jv.y  was  |»piili>i';  liiit  hi!  haii  n..  Hklll  In  «»m«(. 
iiuil,  I  think,  nil  liuti.'  fur  Ux'iii.  •  •  •  Ui'  van  iilit'uiiy  known  by  hla  faculty  of 
inakJnK  virrtn'B.  cliii-lly  parmlifB.  •  •  •  He  look  isut  In  u  mheme,  whli'h  carni- 
In  n.*hiii(f,  for  II  -clKKil  TiuKcwiiu.-.  iitul  be  wnrto  vithw  for  It,  of  which  1  remem- 
Iht  rmly  thnt  llicy  wen?  ki-kI  of  tlirir  kind.  When  I  knew  him  better  la  lau-r 
jviirH,  I  ihtiiiulit  I  conlii  ni'iigiiliu  tliu  wnsitiro  nature  which  hi'  hwl  iih  n  boy." 

•  Wi'  bfltvvu  ho  vuH  orlirtnally  Intoniloi  for  the  bnr. 

t  ■'  Had  it  [lot  bci'n  for  the  rlirect,  act  of  my  friend,"  xald  Thackeray,  at  u 
■linncr,  npcukinit  of  DiekeiiH,  •■  I  Bhoukl  ni.wt  likrly  have  never  h«'n  included  in 
the  toust  which  yon  huve  been  iiIphm'iI  lo  drink:  nnd  [  Hhnnld  huve  tried  to  be. 
not  a  pnlnler,  biit  n  dcdlKner  of  ptctntvx.  Thin  wns  tho  ribjcet  of  my  earl;''  nmbi- 
li»ii:  iiiiil  I  I'lLii  iviiK'tnlKT  whon  Mr.  IJickenn  wng  ii  vpiy  young  laan,  lUid  hii.l 
iiiiniiu-nci.!!  iIi-linhtlnB  the  worl'l  with  soini-  ilinnnina  hutnorons  works,  of  whi<'li 
I  I'lin  [nil  itiuutliin  thi'  name,  but  whii'h  were  eoiored  lijrlit  Kre<-n.  uid  came  om 
oiii-c  o  mouth  ('  Pii-kwiek ') ;  nii'l  T  recolli.ct  thnt  thin  yonns  innn  wanted  an  artihi 
to  ilhintralu  htn  wriMinjs;  and  I  ni-nlliTt  wnlking  np  to  hl«  cbamheis  with  two 
i>r  tlUTe  .Irawimw  in  my  hand,  wliifh,  Htnmiic  t.i  say.  h*-  .lid  not  find  niit»ble." 
And  H  ifond  thini;  too,  we  think  ;  we  had  niihpr  have  Thni-ki-ray'H  novels  tban  the 
lies*  ilhiBtnitinnB  that  conid  ho  made  ti  ni<-k.>nH, 

A  woni  or  two  oucht  t'l  In-  «iid,  perhiiiM.  about  Thiickeray'a  dmwlri{«,  many 
of  which  are  in  eiiatonoe.  .\.-  for  the  artletic  execution  of  his  skotchco,  Thacke- 
ray wuH  always  weak,  very  weak.  lie  must  have  Hpont  his  time  in  Parts,  where 
hi'  look  I'-miiM,  in  dolnu  nimost  any  thlnu  beside  drawinu.  Rut  setting  ulde 
i-i.nii'tnetM  of  dmwInK. Thac■kl■^ay'^4  Hketchen  uro  wunderfully  sood.   Their  hnnior. 
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much  that  is  autobiographical  iu  CUve  Newcome's  (^arly 
experiences,  in  the  Studio  at  London,  and  then  away 
with  J.  J.,  to  Gtermany  and  then  to  Rome.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  sift  the  fact  from  the  fancy,  and  we  must 
let  it  be. 

On  coming  back  to  London,  Thackeray  shortly  in- 
herited his  fortune, — no  large  sum,  Imt  one  which  would 
have  supported  him  comfortably  could  lie  have  kept  it. 
This  he  did  not  do.  He  invested  it  in  an  attempt  t<> 
start  a  newspaper,*  which  failed,  lost  it,  and  was  forci'd  to 
rt^ly  on  himself.  As  he  could  not  live  ])y  drawing  pict- 
ures, he  resolved  to  turn  his  other  talent  to  account, 
and  holding  an  easy  pen,  he  began  to  write  for  a  living. 
And  his  first  regular  work  was  for  Fntser's  (fra'zdp/.) 
Afagazinr. 

Frriset'^}^  Magazine,  at  this  time,  contested  with  Black- 
wood's tlie  honor  of  being  the  leading  magazine  in  the 
country.  Less  heavy  and  formal  than  the  Reviews, 
Blackivood's  (and  after  it  Fraser's),  set  up  a  peculiar  tone 
of    its   own,   scholarly,   critical,    witty,   partisan,    reckless, 


like  the  humor  of  hiH  prose,  is  iiiiinitH.b1e.  How  it  is  poasiblo  t^)  convey  more 
exactly  the  precise  humorous  meaning  of  the  text  than  is  done  in  his  illustra- 
tions to  "Pendennis"  and  '"Vanity  Pair,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understaml.  It 
seem-*  as  though  other  noveliflt»  must  have  envied  Thackeray  for  his  ability  to 
obtain  such  exact  delineation  of  his  ideas. 

♦  There  is  an  allufiion  to  this  venture  in  "  Lovel  the  Widower."  "  I  tlare  say," 
siiys  Mr.  Batchelor,  *'I  gave  myself  airs  as  editor  of  that  confounded  "  Museum" 
(the  name  of  Thackeray^s  imper  was  T^f  Xationai  SUiryfari),  ami  pix^ixj.sed  to  edu- 
<ate  the  public  taste,  to  diffuse  morality  and  sound  literature  throuj^hout  the 
nation,  and  to  pocket  a  liberal  salary  in  return  for  my  services.  I  dare  .siiy  I 
printiHl  my  own  sonnets,  my  own  tragedy,  my  own  verses  (to  a  being  who  shall 
be  narnelws,  but  whose  conduct  has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to  bleed  not  a  little.. 
I  dare  say  I  wrote  satirical  article,  in  which  I  piqued  myself  «>n  the  flneneas  of 
my  wit  and  criticisins,  got  up  for  the  nonce,  out  of  encyclopedias  and  biograph- 
ical dictionaries;  so  that  I  would  be  actually  astonished  at  my  own  knowledge*. 
I  dare  say  I  made  a  gaby  of  myself  to  the  world ;  pray,  my  good  friend,  hast  thou 
n«vt'r  done  likewise?  If  thou  hast  never  been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt  never  be 
a  wise  uiaa." 
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severe,  and  literary.  C^hrLstupher  North  is  the  type. 
Oliver  York,  of  Fm^ej^'s,  is,  we  must  admit,  but  a  copy 
of  the  unrivaled  Kit.  And  Ffciser's  adopted  its  ton<- 
,  from  Black icixxVi.  In  truth,  Maginn,  the  editor,  was  one 
of  the  protagonists  in  the  earUer  "  Noctes  Ambrosiana' '" 
(nOk'ifizSni  brOsefi'nS),  and  was  himself  the  carnal  em- 
bodiment of  the  tone  of  the  magazine,  being  at  once 
scholarly,  and  so  on  aa  above.  And  Fraaer's  had  at  this 
time  an  able  band  of  contributors.  Among  the  Frasei- 
ians  were  Lockhart  (lOk'art),  Coleridge  (koi'rij),  Southoy, 
(sowih'i),  Washington  Irving,  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Count  D'Orsay  (doi-  sS'j, 
Tiieodore  Hook,  and — curiously  enough — Thomas  Carlyle 
(kSr  111')-  Among  these  did  Thackeray  enroll  himself 
when  he  determined  to  support  himself  by  his  pen. 

For  Fraser's,  and  afterward  for  Punch,  Thackeray  wrote 
much.  It  is  for  them  that  the  greater  part  of  his  shorter 
pieces  were  written,  his  tales,  burlesques,  and  verses.  And 
he  wrote  some  things  that  he  did  not  include  in  his  pub- 
lished works.  The  most  important  of  his  contribution.s 
to  Fm^er's  were  some  of  his  shorter  stories — "Catherine 
Hayes,"  "A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,"  "The  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond,"  "The  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,"  and  also 
"  The  Yellowplush  Papers."  And  for  Punch  he  wrote  the 
"Snob  Papers,"  and  much  else.  To  this  part  of  his  life 
belong  the  Paris,  Irish,  and  Eastern  Sketch-books  and 
some  of  his  Christmas-books, 

There  was  much  good  work  in  these  earlier  writings 
of  Thackeray.*      "  Barry  Lyndon  "  is  as  good  a  thing  as 

*  We  Bhould  give  a  terribly  incomplete  picture  o(  Thackeray  If  wo  made  no 
reference  to  his  verse.  He  vroti'  Rnough  to  make  up  a  sood-elied  llttlo  vol'ime, 
ani]  a  dDlightful  volume  It  U, 

Instead  of  Bponldng  about  it.  let  ua  quote  from  one  of  the  best  of  them  alL 
and  b1bi>  give  another  entire.   We  are  aony  we  mm  not  reprodnoe  mora : 
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he  ever  wrote.    '*  The  Yellowplush   Papers  "  and  the  Bur- 
lesques have  as   true  a   ring  of  genuine  humor   as   any 

"THE    CANE-BOTTOMED    CHAIK. 

*'  In  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  bars, 
And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars, 
Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  and  its  cares, 
I've  a  snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

**  To  mount  to  this  realm  is  a  toil,  to  be  sure. 
But  the  Are  there  is  bright  and  the  air  rather  pure ; 
And  the  view  I  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 
Is  grand  through  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way. 

**  This  snug  little  chamber  is  crammVl  in  all  nooks 
With  worthless  old  knickknacks  and  silly  old  books, 
f  And  foc>lish  old  odds  and  foolish  old  ends, 

►  Crack 'd  bargains  from  brokers,  cheap  keepsakes  from  friends. 

*'  Old  armor,  prints,  pictures,  pipes,  china  (all  crack 'd). 
Old  rickety  tables,  and  chairs  broken -backed, 
A  two-penny  treasmy,  wondrous  to  see ; 
What  matter?  "'tis  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me." 


] 


The  poem  goes  on  with  lines  full  as  fa^-inating  as  these,  but  we  can  not  put 
in  any  more.  We  will  only  add  one  other  extract,  that  seems  to  us  as  fine  a 
drinking  IjTic  as  we  know  of,— except  the  son  if  about  "  Martin  Hannigan's  Aunt," 
that  we  read  of  in  one  of  Lever's  novels : 

"LARRY   O'TOOLE. 

"  YouVe  all  heard  of  Larry  O'Toole, 
Of  the  beautiful  town  of  Drumgoole ; 
He  had  but  one  eye 
To  ogle  ye  by— 
Oh,  murther,  but  that  was  a  jew*l, 

A  fool 
He  made  of  de  girls,  dis  O'Toole. 

**  'Twas  he  was  the  boy  didn't  fail, 
That  tuck  down  pataties  and  mail ; 
He  never  would  shrink 
From  any  strong  dthrink, 
Waa  it  whiskey  or  Drogheda  {drih'ghi  da)  ale ; 

rm  bail 
This  Larry  would  swallow  a  pail. 

•*  Oh,  many  a  night  at  the  bowl. 
With  Larry  I*ve  sot  cheek  by  jowl ; 
He's  gone  to  his  rest. 
Where  there's  dthrink  of  the  best. 
And  so  let  us  give  his  old  sowl 

A  howl, 
iy>r  'twas  he  made  the  noggin  to  rowl.*' 
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tiling'  f'lse  ht-  ever  lii'i.  But  tli^y  ilid  not  make  hiin  a 
Kfiicral  re]iiitatinii.  Dirki-ns  was  twenty-five  when  he 
Kprnrig  at  (mcc  into  fuvur  with  "Pickwick,"  "Oliver 
Twist,"  and  "Xioimlas  Nicklehy."  Thackeray  was  thiity- 
(ivc  ami  hail  written  fur  years  wlien  he  made  his  first 
great  succes-s  in  "  Vanity  Fair." 

In  lX4ii  appeiin'il  the  (irst  number  of  "Vanity  Fair," 
a  lonj^  Tiovel,  to  lie  published  in  monthly  parts.  It  was 
liy  this  that  Thai-keiay  first  made  for  himself  a  really 
great  reputation.  lie  was  previously  well  known  by 
many  as  n  elevcr  and  brilliant  writer  in  Fmser  and  in 
Piiiir/i.  He  had  published  variDus  stories  and  books  of 
sketchiis,  and  Christ miis-books.  "Vanity  Fair"  was  his 
lii-st  long  novel.  It  stands  rather  by  itself ;  it  is  a  cuiu- 
pLMulium  of  Thackeray's  .•<o-calIed  cynicism — a  primer  of 
his  philosophy.  Xo  othei'  of  his  novels  has  so  much  of 
liis  pliilo.Kii])liy,  pun^  and  simple.  It  is  little  more  than 
(I  study  "f  eharaetcr,— till!  plot  is  of  the  slightest  The 
constant  tbcMic  seems  to  bo  hi iw  stupid  and  ridiculous  aiv 
tile  g<H)d,  bow  clever  and  successful  are  the  bad,  and  yet 
how  plain  it  must  he  t<i  every  one  that  the  bad  do  not 
always  prosper,  and  Ihat  the  good  probably  enjoy  being 
stupid  and  ridiculnu.s,  and  so  that  every  thing  is  well 
em  lugb.  Thackei-iiy  is  i-emorseless  in  "  Vanity  Fair," 
Tbere  is  1111  gond  trait  in  Be<;ky,  <)nly  cleverness  and 
wicki'diiess ;  there  is  iici  int^rey  for  Amelia,  she  must  !>*• 
plain  and  slow,  tlinugh  go<jd  and  loving.  Even  the  hen), 
wlni  is  tridy  good  anrl  noble,  who  waits  and  waits,  pa- 
tiently befrieiifling  the  woman  lie  loves,  till  she  will 
rnairy  him.  even  he.  because  he  is  good,  must  be  ridic- 
ulou.s,  oiherwisf  why  is  he  called  Dobbin?  The  general 
run  of  the  world  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  is  bad,  and  those 
wUi>  are  g<K(ii  luinlly  get  their  deserts.     To  many  this  is 
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the  best  of  Thackeray's  hooks, — to  us  the  few  touches  of 
real  tenderness,  make  even  the  **  Shabby  Genteel  Stnrv  ' 
seem  better. 

At  about  this  time  Thackeray,  being  at  hist  in  a  ^ood 
position,  moved  from  Kensington,  \vh(*re  he  had  been 
living,  got  him  a  good  house  in  Onslow  Square,  and  s(*t- 
tled  himself  a.s  comfortably  as  might  be.  But  his  family 
life  was  not  of  the  happiest,  poor  man.  He  had  married 
some  time  before  (1837),  and  had  three  daughters,  whom 
he  dearly  loved.  But  his  married  life  was  made  wretched 
\  by  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  it  was  finally  too  apparent 
that  she  was  losing  her  mind.  And  in  a  few  yemrs  it 
st^emed  best  for  her  to  live  quietly  with  one  who  undei- 
sto<Kl  her  and  would  care  for  her.  Thackeray  had  a 
I  pU'asiint  enough  position  among  the  literary  and  social 
'  world  of  LoTidon.  He  was  know^n  and  liked  by  the  lit- 
erary men.  He  was  a  favorite  at  dinners.  He  was  always 
full  of  .spontaneous  humor,  but  he  was  never  without,  as 
it  soiMTis,  a  sort  of  hidden  melancholy.* 

'^  *  Tliackeray  was  not  a  great  conversationalist,  at  least  nr)t  in  general  com- 

pany. Tndce<l,  he  is  one  of  those  whom  we  always  picture  to  oursolf  as  minKlinj/ 
\i\  the  world  rather  more  as  a  spectator  than  actor,  as  listeninK  to  the  conversation 
of  others  rather  more  than  talking  himself.  But,  as  would  perhaps  be  imagined, 
he  was  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  friends  very  delightful  and  charming 
company.  Good  things  were  jwrpetually  coming  from  his  lips,  and  his  jxjn  was 
not  infrequently  employed  in  ooncocting  doggerel  rhymes  upon  occasion.  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope  preeervee  the  following : 

"In  the  romantic  little  town  of  Highbury, 
My  father  kept  a  circulating  library. 
He  followed  in  his  youth  that  man  immortal,  who 
Ctonqnered  the  Frenchmen  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo. 
v^mTTia.  was  an  inhabitant  of  Drogheda, 
Very  good  she  was  to  dam  and  embroider. 
In  the  famous  Island  of  Jamaica, 
For  thirty  years  Fve  been  a  sugar-baker, 
And  here  I  sit,  the  Muses*  *appy  vot'ry, 
A  cultivatin*  every  kind  of  i)ot*ry." 

N'othing  very  great  all  this,  but  amusing,  and  indicative  of  a  happy  turn  f«.r 
conversational  hnmor. 


a 
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In  tlie  course  of  the  next  three  years,  Tha<?lsoruy 
wrote  what  are  to  us  the  innst  pleasing  of  his  novels,— 
"  PendeimiK,"  "  Esmcmd,"  am]  "The  Newcomes."  "  Pen- 
deiinis,"  unrivaled  as  the  story  of  a  young  man;  "Es- 
mond," certainly  his  best  in  plot  and  in  its  art,  though 
we  Clin  not  take  to  the  characters,  or  to  the  life  whicii 
if  jwrtrays,  as  we  do  to  the  others;  and  " The  Newcomes. " 
the  story  of  Ethel  and  of  the  Colonel.  "Pendennis"  is,  it 
is  true,  a  rambling  sijrt  of  story ;  very  little  plot  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  direct  attention  paid  to  the  dr- 
rioxcment  (ds  n<5&'m6iig),  which  we  see  in  more  carefully 
conceived  novels.  But  then  life  is  not  a  carefully  con- 
ceived romance,  which  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  thini 
volume,  and  then  takes  a  round  turn  and  leaves  off.  Thr 
plot  of  "  Pendennis "  beai"s  very  much  the  relation  to  the 
conventional  plot  of  a  novel,  that  Pendennis  himself 
bears  to  the  conventional  hero.  But  both  are  more  true 
t^i  Nature— neither  is  perfect,  nor  is  life.  The  story 
Pendennis,  and  the  character  of  the  man  himself,  i 
both  bits  of  life.  And  what  fine  characters  are  in  thf 
hook,  —  the  Major,  Captain  Costigan,  The  Fotheringay 
iroth  firing  ga't,  Mr.  Foker,  Ned  Strong,  Blanche  Amory. 
fjady  Clavering,  Laura  Pendennis,  and  George  Warring- 
Ion,  as  well  as  Arthur  Pendennis  himself.  It  is  no  galaxy 
of  angels;  there  is  as  much  bad  as  go<K],  or  more,  but 
indisputably  life-like. 

As  for  "Esmond,"  it  is  a  bit  different.  "Pendennis 
and  "  The  Newcomes  "  are  near  enough  our  own  life  for 
us  to  note  the  closeness  of  the  drawing ;  "  Esmond 
the  picture  of  a  century  and  a  half,  or  more,  aga  There 
is  nothing  that  seems  unnatural,  but  it  is  farther  from: 
us.  Thackeray  was  well  read  in  the  literature  of  Queen 
Arme's  (6nz)  day.      lit;   was   by  no   means  SO  much  at 
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home  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Armada  (ftp  ma'd6), 
or  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  as  in  the  days  of  Marl- 
borough (m^rbrOh)  and  the  Chevalier  (sh^vftisr')  of  St. 
James,  of  Addison  and  Swift.  Very  probably  the  reading 
which  he  did  for  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  English 
Humorists,  suggested  the  idea  of  writing  "  Esmond."  But 
his  fondness  for  the  time  began  long  before.  "  Georgt' 
de  Barnwell "  is  as  good  a  bit  of  burlesque  as  any  of  the 
others,  and  in  *' Catherine  Hayes"  he  found  a  period  in 
which  he  loved  to  work.  He  lingers  more  lovingly  o\'er 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  day  in  his  "Humorists,"  and 
the  reign  of  George  the  First  is  the  best  of  his  second 
set  of  Lectures.  But  in  "Esmond"  he  surpasses  himself; 
nut  only  did  he  strive  to  give  the  air  of  the  period  to 
the  work,  but  he  aimed  at  the  language  and  style  of 
the  period,  and  hit  it  well.  There  are,  indeed,  those 
who  think  the  mannerism  never  left  him.  The  style, 
then,  of  "  Esmond "  is  nearly  perfect.  The  plot  is  mon^ 
complete  and  artistic  than  his  plots  usually  are,  and 
many  call  the  book  his  very  best.  But  to  many  it  is 
uninteresting.  To  us  it  seems  as  good  an  historical 
novel  as  we  can  imagine.  The  characters  are  romantic, 
not  life-like  ;  the  surroundings  are  the  same,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  The  impression  can  not  be  one  of 
reality,  such  as  produced  by  an  every-day  story  like 
''  Pendennis,"  or  "The  Newcomes." 

In  this  last,  Thackeray,  though  beginning  a  new  book, 
takes  up  some  of  his  old  characters,  as  he  loves  to  do. 
"The  Newcomes"  is  a  continuation  of  "Pendennis,"  in 
the  same  way  that  "The  Virginians"  is  a  continuation  of 
"  Esmond."  To  us  it  has  the  same  beauties  and  the  same 
faults  as  its  predecessor.  It  has  no  more  plot,  but  it  has 
as  much  life.    But  what  grieves  us  a  little  in  "  The  New- 
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(■(.iiit's"  is,  lliiit  life  is  a  littl..-  iiioi'u  bitter,  a  little  darkci-, 
than  in  "  Pviuiennis," 

In  18S1,  ThiK-kemy  lurnyd  his  attention  to  a  nt'w 
Ijlan,  which  l)i(;keiis  afti'rwan!  took  up  in  a  little  diffeii'ni 
sluipL',  lie  (leliveifd  in  Willis'  Rooms,  iu  London  (for- 
niurly  Alma<'k's),  a  series  of  six  lectures,  called  "Tbi> 
Knj^lish  Humorists."  He  gave  them  afterward  in  th-- 
jjioviinH's,  as  the  expression  is,  and  made  two  trips  (<■ 
Armrica,  wlien-  he  delivered  tliem  again.  He  wrote  no 
liiiiik  iiliout  the  country  on  his  return.  Beside  his  original 
li^iMucs  lui  "The  English  Humorists,"  he  wrote  a  seconil 
set,  "The  i''(>ni'  deorges,"  hanlly  so  interesting  as  the 
lii-st.  we  should  say,  or  so  su<'eessful.  There  was  this 
ilifEereniu'  iK-tween  Thackeray's  lectures  and  Dickens'. 
Dickens  rea<l  selections  fniiu  his  own  works,  while  Thuck- 
emy  \vi'ote  his  lectures  <in  purjiose.  Those  who  hean! 
them,  prohably,  enjoyed  Dickens  the  more;  btit  we,  wlm 
had  not  that  pleasure,  are  pn)bal»ly  more  grateful  that 
Tliju'keray  .'ihould  have  lectured  than  that  Dickens  should. 
Kill'  these  lecttux's  are  delif^htfid  reatling.  They  are  nor 
hisliiry.  They  do  not  set  down  all  the  battles  fought  in 
the  reifjn  of  <.Teorge  the  Fii-st,  nor  all  the  iMwks  writt*^ii 
by  .JoTiathiui  Swift  the  Great;  but  in  a  charmingly  syni- 
pntbetic  manner,  they  give  us  a  picture  of  the  men,  nr 
the  fime,  which  they  have  as  subjecta  There  are  few 
essays  im  literary  or  historical  .subjects  that  are  more 
lieliglitful  reading. 

In  1K.")7,  Thackeray  stood  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
I'ljnl,  in  the  Parliamentary  election  of  that  year.  He  was 
not  elected,  and  probably  it  was  quite  as  well  that  he 
was  not.  Disraeli  (diz  ea'iei,  Bulwer  (ixi&l'wSr),  and  Justin 
McCarthy  are  the  Parliamentary  novelists  whose  names 
we  recall  at  this  moment,  and  delightful  as  their  works 
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are,  we  are  glad  that  *'The  Virginians,''  "The  Adventures 
of  Philip/'  and  '*The  Roundabout  Papers''  should  not 
have  been  written  in  time  snatched  from  duty  on  com- 
mittees, or  in  the  House. 

•*The  Virginians,"  which  Thackeray  published  next, 
is  a  resumption  of  the  story  of  "  Esmond."  We  know 
how  Thackerav  loved  to  talk  over  the  same  characters 
in  all  his  different  novels ;  you  hear  of  Lord  Steyne 
.Stan),  not  only  in  "Vanity  Pair,"  but  in  "Pendennis." 
Pen  himself  and  Warrington  may  be  found  in  "  The 
Xcnvcomes"  and  in*' Philip."  80  Thackeray  pleased  him- 
self by  connecting  *' Esmond"  with  the  later  books.  The 
Virginians,  grandsons  of  Henry  F]sniond,  an'  named 
Warrington,  and  who  should  they  be  but  ancestors  of 
the  same  old  George  Warrington,  wh<)  used  to  sit  up  in 
Chamber  with  Pen,  and  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  porter. 
We  fancv  that  his  charactei's  became  so  real  to  him  that, 
long  after  the  particular  novel  was  done,  he  found  him- 
siAf  thinking  of  them,  and  wondering  what  they  might  })e 
doing.  **The  Virginians"  is  a  rambling  story, — has  no 
especial  plot, — but  it  is  as  good  reading  as  one  can  Avant. 
The  two  Virginians,  Greorge  and  Harry  Warrington,  the 
brilliant  life  at  Tunbridge  and  lx)ndon,  Theo  and  Hetty 
Lambert,  Parson  Sampson,  the  life  of  the  prodigal  at 
Ijondon  with  my  Lord  March, — are  they  not  things  that 
we  could  read  over  and  over,  again  and  again? 

"The  Virginians"  ran  for  two  years,  and  ended  in 
is 59.  In  that  year,  began  the  Comhill  3f(tgazlne,  a  new 
venture,  of  which  Thackeray  was  to  be  the  editor.  The 
magazine  succeeded  admirably,  and  we  may  all  of  us  be 
thankful  that  it  did  so;  for  in  it,  Thackeray  published 
"The  Roundabout  Papers,"  on  different  subjects,  as  they 
came  into  his  head.    More  delightful  essays  were,  to  our 
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thinking,  never  written.  Even  tiie  l'lss*iys  of  Elia  S(;oin 
to  us  to  be  hardly  so  charming.  Here,  too,  was  pnl>- 
lished  "Lovel  the  Widower."  And  in  the  Conihill  Magu- 
zine  That:keray  publisheil  his  last  completed  long  novel, 
"The  A<iventures  of  Philip  on  his  Way  Through  the 
World."  Thackoray  brings  in  some  of  our  old  friends. 
Thero  is  that  "Shabby  Oentuel  .Story,"  he  wrote  somi.-^ 
time  since.  The  Little  Sister  and  the  wild  young  Bran- 
don appear  in  Philip.  So,  also,  Arthur  Pendennis  and 
Laura.  "Philip"  is,  by  no  means,  Thackeray's  best.  In 
fact,  it  is  hi.s  least  good ;  but  there  is  30  ranch  in  it  that 
we  could  not  bear  to  be  without,  that  no  one  can  call 
it  his  worst. 

In  1802,  Thairkoray  moved  into  a  great  new  house 
he  had  built  for  himself;  but  he  lived  there  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  On  the  morning  before  Christmas, 
his  man,,  bringing  in  his  morning  coffee,  found  him  lying 
quietly  in  his  bed,  having  died  before  the  morning.  Hi- 
had  been  unwell  only  for  a  few  days,  and  then  not 
seriously.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  effu- 
sion on  the  brain.  He  had  not  seemed  in  ill-health  ;  but 
his  nearer  friends  had,  for  some  time,  noticed  with  pain 
that  he  was  not  in  the  very  best  of  health.* 

*  "  He  went  out  Wedaeadoy  lor  a  little,  anci  came  home  at  ten.  He  went  ki 
hio  room.  HutTering  much,  but  daoliniiuf  his  man's  offer  to  Bit  with  him.  He 
hattil  to  matte  othere  Buffer.  Ho  was  heard  moaning,  »■  if  In  pain,  about  twelve 
on  the  eve  of  Chiiatmas  morning.  Then  all  van  quiet,  and  Uien  he  muBt  have 
died -in  a  moment.  NotC  morning  hlH  niaa  went  in  and,  opening  the  windowx. 
found  his  master  doul.  hie  urme  behind  bis  head,  as  if  he  had  tried  to  take  one 
moK  tirrath.  We  think  of  him  aa  of  our  Ohalmen;  (ooud  dead  In  like  manner: 
the  KA^av  I'hilil'like,  unepoiled.  open  face ;  the  same  gentle  month;  the  same  apa- 
ciouanosa  and  softnesa  of  nature:  the  same  look  of  power.  What  k  thins  '•' 
think  of,— hia  ljin«  there,  alono  in  the  dark,  lo  the  midst  Of  Ua  own  mistaty 
London;  his  mother  and  bis  daughters  asleep,  and,  It  may  ba,  dreaming  of  hla 
Boodnees.     G»od  help  them  and  ua  all  I  "—Mm  Bman. 
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1818-1870. 

IT  is  always  said  that  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  child- 
hood of  Charles  Dickens,  the  easiest  way  is  to  read 
"David  Copperfleld."*  There  is,  in  truth,  mucli  in  '* David 
('oi)perfield"  that  is  drawn  from  Dickens'  own  life.  Take 
it  word  for  word,  and  the  two  do  not  run  together;  hut 
what  is  important,  the  atmosphere  of  the  two  is  just 
the  same.  Dickens  lived  a  hard  and  miserable  life  for 
n(^t  a  few  years  in  his  youth,  a  life  not  unlike  Davids, 
though  incident  rarely  matches  with  incident  in  the  two 
stories. 

He  was  born  February  7,  1^512,  at  Landport,  in  I^^^t- 
sea,  the  second  son  of  John  and  ?]lizabeth  Dickens.  His 
father,  who  had  a  place  in  the  Government  Naval  Otticc. 
was  in  a  year  or  so  ordered  to  London,  ancl  tlien  t<) 
Chatham,  where  Dickens  passed  much  ()f  his  boyhood. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old,  however,  his  family  moved 
back  to  London,  and  his  troubles  began.  His  fathin-'s 
j)ay  was  cut  down,  the  family  constantly  became    poorer 

*  Wo  may  read  in  Foster's  "Life  of  Charl«;s  DickfiiH,"  an  luitobioj^raphic  bit 
(■••niinunicated  to  the  author  by  Dickons  himself,  which  shows  how  floHoly  tli" 
iM«;ci»»niii«  of  David  Copperflold  followed  tho  experiences  of  his  own  ehil(lh<KKl. 
l>ick<ns'  father,  the  improvident,  shiftless,  and  cheerful  prototyi>o  of  MicawlK'i-, 
\v';iH  in  tho  Marshalsea  Prison,  and  Dickens  himself  was  employed  in  .Tonathan 
\Varr-«'n's  blackinior  warehouse.  The  haixl  work,  the  small  pay,  and  the  stranj^t' 
« orniKinions  that  David  had  while  he  pasted  labt'ls  over  tho  beer  iKittles,  wer<» 
<lniwn  from  the  experionc3S  of  the  author  himself,  as  he  pasted  labels  over 
blackinif  bottles.  Mrs.  Micawber's  boarding- place,  where  David  lived,  wan  dr.iwn 
from  Dickens'  own  miserable  lodging.  On  Sundays,  the  poor  fellow  used  to  go  and 
visit  his  father  and  family  in  the  prison.  Dickens  never  forgot  this  hanl  Ix'gin- 
ning  of  his  life.  It  is  said  that  he  never  mentioned  any  portion  of  it  till  ho  gavo 
the  piece  of  autobiography  alluded  t<>,  to  Foster. 
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jinii  pnorfjr.  The  employment  in  the  bottle  place  (they 
were  really  blaoking  bottles,  not  beer  bottles),  the  school 
lif(^  the  Doctors  Commons  experiences,  the  parliament- 
ary reporting  for  the  daily  papers  which  we  remem- 
ber in  '•  David  Copperfleld,"  are  all  bits  of  Dickens'  own 
boyhood.  The  parliamentary  reporting  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  jjcrioiis  of  bis  occupations.  He  began  in 
1  '<31.  and  three  yeare  later  he  became  one  of  the  report^ 
irig  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.* 

But  before  this,  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  the  great 
iicciipiitioii  of  his  life.  'YYin  Monthly  Magazine  in  Decem- 
ber, 1H3S,  published  bis  first  story.  He  sent  them  mnny 
more  in  the  next  3'ear  or  so,  signed  generally  "'Boz"  (bdz). 
The  Morithhi  Magazinu  did  not  pay,  but  Dickens  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  an  engagement  with  the  Evening 
('hronicJi'  to  supply  them  with  sketches,  in  addition  to 
his  reporting  for  the  morning  edition.  He  received  seven 
guineas  a  week,  and  was  well  off. 

In  the  early  jtart  of  183  6,  Dickens  collected  hLs 
"Sketches  by  Boz, "  and  sold  the  copyright.  And,  a  little 
lattr,  ill  April,  appeai'ed  the  first  number  of  the  "Posthu- 
mous Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Olnb,"  edited  by  Boz,  to  be 
jmblislied  in  monthly  part«.  (^bapmau  &  Hall,  a  young 
firm,  were  the  publishers,  and  Dickens  had  agreed  to  8Ui>- 

•  Itoudora  of  "Darid  Coiipcrfleld "  will  remeiubar  the  difflouItlM  David  hiiil  in 
li'Ui'ninK  short-hand,  "  the  chuji)<es  t.hut  were  run  on  doto,  whloh  In  mich  a  imBili<in 
iiu'UTit  Huch  a  thing  and  In  auch  an'jthcr  position  something  else  entirely  different." 
llic  rnrick  pirliarai'nt  nuulo  up  "f  TinddleM.  Mr.  Dick,  and  Hlu  BeUy  Trotwoi.l. 
whiTclu  David  nought  to  prove  himself.    I-ater  un,  David  progreaand  more  favorably. 

"  I  Iiavo  tamed  that  navnge  i4tcnof(raphlo  mystery,"  says  he.  "I  m^e  a  rr- 
H|H'ir(A)jl<'  income  hy  it.  I  am  in  high  repute  Tor  my  accomplishment  In  all  pertoin- 
irnt  to  I!u'  art,  and  nm  joined  with  eleven  others  In  reporting  the  dehattv  In 
Parllnnirnt  for  a  morning  newspaper.  *  *  *  I  have  oome  QDt  In  BOothor  way.  I 
hiive  tukpn  with  tear  and  tcvmbllnit  to  authorship.  I  wrote  »  llttla  aomethlng  In 
seoret,  and  sent  it  to  a  maeazine.  and  it  was  published  In  the  magBiiiie.  Since 
then  T  have  tiiken  heart  to  write  a  ffood  many  trllUng  pieoe*.  Now  I  lun  regularly 
piiid  for  them.    Altogether  I  am  well  ulT." 
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ply  a  series  of  sketches,  to  hang  together  in  a  measure, 
on  the  adventures  of  a  Nimrod  Club  (as  the  idea  was 
at  first),  the  parts  to  have  illustrations  by  Mr.  Seymour. 
Mr.  Seymour  died  by  his  own  hand  before  the  second 
number  appeared,  but  the  publication  was  continued. 
Before  the  first  number  came  out,  however,  "Sketches 
by  Boz,"  with  illustrations  by  Cruikshank  (krdbk'shfink  , 
had  come  out,  and  was  well  received. 

Shortly  after  the  first  number  of  "Pickwick,"  Dickens 
married  Catherine  Hogarth,  the  daughter  of  a  comrade  of 
his  among  the  reporters.  "Pickwick"  was  to  run  some 
time.  Before  it  was  finished,  Dickens  began  to  write  fc^r 
Bentlei/8  Magazine  his  first  real  novel,  for  "Pickwick" 
never  pretended  to  be  a  connected  story.  "Oliver  Twist" 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five.    So  his  hands  were  full  at  the  beginning  of  183  7. 

He  did  other  literary  work  too,  rather  of  a  hack 
nature,  and  had  no  sooner  finished  "  Pickwick "  tlian 
he  at  once  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Chapman 
&  Hall  whereby  he  agreed  to  write  another  work  of 
similar  character  and  similar  extent  to  "Pickwick,"  to 
]>e  ready  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  This  was 
*' Nicholas  Nickleby,"  which  began  in  April,  1838,  and  ran 
in  monthly  numbers  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  S() 
these  first  novels  of  his  sandwiched  together.  "Oliver 
Twist"  began  as  "Pickwick"  drew  toward  a  close,  and 
l>(»fore  "Oliver"  was  done  he  had  begun  on  "Nicholas 
Nickleby."  He  had  also  agreed  with  Bentley,  in  whose 
magazine  "Oliver  Twist"  was  appearing,  to  produce  a 
new  story,  "Bamaby  Rudge,"  in  the  November  of  the 
year  in  which  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  began.  This,  he  felt, 
however,  would  be  too  much  for  him.  .  He  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  "  Bamaby  Rudge "  should  follow 
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on  immediately  after  the  completion  of  "Oliver  Twist/' 
But  even  this  he  could  not  manage.  Barnaby  and  his 
career  pursued  him  in  his  thoughts  for  some  time,  but  it 
was  long  before  he  could  put  them  into  definite  shape. 

As  **  Nicholas  Nickleby"  closed,  Dickens  had  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  for  the  best  to  begin  at  once 
on  a  new  novel,  to  be  published  in  the  same  way.  "Pick- 
wick" and  "Nickleby"  had  been  published  in  twenty 
monthly  numbers,  and  Dickens  had  an  idea  that  the 
public  might  not  take  kindly  to  a  third.  So  for  his  next 
work  was  planned  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  which 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  narration,  of  which  "the  best  general 
idea  might  be  given,  perhaps,"  the  agreement  runs,  "by 
reference  to  the  Spcrtator,  the  Tatler,  and  Goldsmith's 
/ire.  T  sliould  propose  to  start,  as  the  Spectator  does,  with 
some  pleasant  fiction  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  to  introduce  a  little  club,  or  knot  of  characters,  and 
t()  carry  their  personal  hLstories  and  proceedings  through 
the  work;  to  introduce  fresh  characters;  to  re-introduce 
Mr.  Pi(.'kwick  and  Sam  Weller;  and  in  this  framework 
lo  introduce  stories,  essays,  and  so  on."  But  only  a  few 
nunilx-rs  were  written  on  this  plan,  and  his  work  finally 
(I lifted  into  the  novel  of  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  which 
ran  its  course,  and  was  suc(*.eeded  at  once  by  "  Barnaby 
Rud^e."  At  the  end  of  this  last,  "Master  Humphrey's 
( -lock"  stopped. 

Dickens  had  for  some  time  had  America  in  his  mind. 
He  had  a  gn^at  constituency  there,  a  multitude  of  ad- 
mirers, and  with  a  f(?eling  which  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  through  life,  he  longed  to  see  the  people  for 
whom  he  wrote.  And  for  other  reasons,  too,  he  finally 
determined  to  make  the  trip,  and  also  to  write  a  book 
about  the  country  when  he  got  back,  and  to  sell  it  for 
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half  a  guinea.  He  wished  to  take  with  him  his  wife 
and  family ;  but  his  children  were  finally  left  at  home. 
He  sailed  for  America,  and,  after  a  bad  passage,  arrived 
at  Halifax  on  the  2 2d  of  January,  and  reached  Boston 
on  the  28th.  He  was  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
We  will  not  follow  him  through  the  country  (he  saw 
much  of  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  South,  and  West), 
but  simply  say  that  he  came  home  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  by  way  of  Canada. 

After  he  arrived  home,  he  published  his  "  American 
Notes,"  by  which  his  various  and  many  friends  on  this 
side  the  water  must  have  felt  that  he  returned  a  very 
pretty  compliment  to  their  warm  and  really  hearty  greet- 
ing to  him.  However,  words  break  no  bones,  and  no  one 
need  read  the  "American  Notes"  who  doesn't  want  to. 
Fortunately,  the  condition  of  the  country  which  he  de- 
scribed with  such  plainness  exists  now  only  in  rather  re- 
mote spots ;  in  fact,  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  out  of  date. 
With  "Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  of  which  the  first  number 
was  published  about  six  months  after  his  return,  the 
case  is  a  bit  different,  for  it  is  as  characteristic  a  novel 
as  Dickens  ever  wrote,  though  not  the  best,  by  any 
means.  The  satire  on  the  Americans  is,  however,  rather 
too  savage  to  suit  our  taste,  and  we  fear  the  novel  will 
never  be  appreciated  in  this  country  at  its  true  worth.* 

•  The  question  as  to  how  far  Diokens  was  justified  in  his  vigorous  attack  on 
American  manners  and  customs  is  hardly  one  which  we  need  to  handle.  Un- 
doubtedly Dickens  was  warmly  and  enthusiastically  received  in  this  countr>%  nnd 
was  treated  in  as  Idndly  and  hospitable  manner  as  his  American  friends  knew 
how.  In  the  face  of  this  it  seems  a  bit  un^^rateful  to  return  to  England  an<l  send 
out  such  showers  of  sarctunn  as  may  be  found  in  the  two  books  written  im- 
mediately after  his  tour.  But  America  is  a  large  country.  Undoubtedly  Dickens 
was  in  a  great  degree  Justin  his  criticism  on  the  remote  parts  which  he  visited, 
and  in  a  measure  Just  enough  in  his  stricture  on  society  in  general.  He  could 
not  help  peroeiving  material  for  homoroua  oriticism  in  the  people  at  large, 
and  the  tact  Uiat  a  large  nomber  of  them  had  been  particularly  kind  to  him, 
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Hv  loved  to  move  uliout,  did  Dickens,  and  it  is  hard 
to  keep  the  run  of  him  in  so  short  a  sketch  as  this. 
After  reiurntng  from  America,  lie  was  much  abroad,  saw 
Italy,  and  lived  in  (J^enoa  for  sorni^  little  time.  But  before 
leaving  for  Italy  he  wrote  the  "  (Jhristmaa  Carol,"  and 
published  it  about  ('liristrnas  time  in  the  year  1 S48. 
This,  the  tirst  of  those  delightful  Christmas  stories,  was  ii 
grant  success.  Dickens  seems  to  come  nearer  than  any 
other  In  being  the  embodiment  of  our  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  real  old  English  Christmas,  with  the  beef  and 
plum-pudding  and  the  snap-dragon.  The  "Carol"  was 
followed  the  next  two  years  by  the  "Chimes,"  and  th>' 
"Battle  of  Life,"'  and  the  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  and 
later  by  the  "  Haunted  Man." 

(doming  back  from  his  house  at  Genoa,  Dickens  took 
hold  of  the  Dtiili/  NeirH,  a  new  daily  paper,  of  which 
he  wtus  to  lie  the  chief  editor.  But  he  was  not  cut  out 
for  a  joiunalist — his  experiences  in  the  press  were  chiefly 
leportoriit! — and  Dickens  was  connected  with  it  for  only  a 
short  time.  Hi^  was  glad  to  he  free  from  the  confining 
duties  of  the  editor  of  a  great  daily,  and  flitting  over 
to  tiie  Continent,  he  passed  uji  the  Rhine,  and  settletl 
himself  at  Lausanne  no  zSn').  There  he  spent  the 
summer,  went  home  hy  way  of  Paris,  and  was  in 
Loudon  again  in  1847.  "  Dombey  and  Son"  was  being 
[mblished,  the  first  number  having  come  out  in  October, 
1  «4fi. 

In  the  year  1848,  while  "Dombey"  was  still  coming 
out,  {x;curred  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  numerous 
"l)rtvate  theatrienls,"*  if  that  be  a  proper  name  for  such 

vas  in  his  eyes  no  reason  why  hi'  "honlil  nlMlAln  from  ciitJrWnK  the  rest  (rf  tbe 
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very  public^  performances,  which  Dickens  dearly  loved  all 
his  life.  There  was  in  his  nature  a  verv  close  affinity  to 
the  dramatic  at  all  times:  manv  of  his  characters  an^ 
'*stag(»y,"  or  farcical,  many  of  his  situations  are  liighly 
th-aniati<\  and  not  a  few  of  his  novels  have  furnished 
the  plots  for  good  plays.  So  all  through  Dickens'  life 
wc  find  that  one  of  his  chief  delights  was  to  he  stage 
manager  of  private  theatricals.  On  this  occasion,  they 
were  got  up  on  a  grand  scale  for  the  relief  of  Leigh  (i^> 
Hunt,  who  was  then  in  destitute  circumstances.  Ben 
Jonson's  comedy,  "Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  was  given, 
with  Dickens  himself,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon, 
John  Leech,  George  Cruikshank,  and  others  in  the 
company.  Bulwer  supplied  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  at 
Liverpool,  and  Talfourd  (tawrrard)  wrote  one  for  Man- 
chester. They  realized  a  pretty  sum  for  Hunt,  and 
Dickens  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  account  of  the 
expedition  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mrs.  Sairy  (lamp, 
who,  he  was  pleased  to  imagine,  accompanied  ''the  part\' 
unbeknown,  in  a  second-class  carriage — '  in  (^ase.' "  But 
he  never  followed  this  up. 

All  this  time  Dickens  was  vigorously  at  work  at 
"Dombey";  and  shortly  after  its  completion,  in  spite  of 
all  his  duties  and  pleasures,  he  found  time  to  write 
another  novel — a  novel  which  he  loved  best  of  all  that 
he  ever  wrote — a  novel  which  a  majority  of  his  readers 
would  agree  on  as  being  his  best.  Undoubtedly  one  o1 
th(*   reasons   that    he   looked   so   fondly  on   "David  Cop- 

Macready  {mak  ri'di)  and  Fechter  ijifh'ter)  were  intimato  frivnda  of  his,  and  h<' 
must  have  been  well  known  to  many  of  lesR  eminence.  As  we  have  said,  ho  had 
a  threat  turn  for  acting  himself,  and  it  is  always  said  that  ho  acted  remarkably 
well.  His  line  was  especiallj*  for  melodrama  and  farce,  it  seems,  and  Vtw 
theatrical  characters  of  his  books  are  usually  exxwnents  of  this  branch  of  the 
profeasion.    Bat  all  ranks  of  theatrical  life  were  dear  to  him,  even  down  to 
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perfield,"  was  because  of  the  autobiographic  parts,  the 
bits  of  his  ow-R  life  that  he  put  into  it  But  besid? 
this,  tht'i-e  is  so  much  in  the  b(X)k,  it  is  so  many-sided, 
so  multifolil,  and  yet  withal  so  well  and  skillfully 
blended,  that  the  plot  can  in  no  way  be  seriously  oli- 
jected  to.  The  story  of  Little  Em'ly  might  stjind  alone; 
there  is  the  episode  of  David  and  his  young  child-wife, 
and  yet  both  are  so  well  wrought  into  the  whole  stop.'. 
Tt  is  a  compromise  between  the  old  narrative  of  inci- 
dent after  incident,  the  i-eminiscence  of  Fielding  and 
I>ickens'  old  favorite,  Smollett,  between  this  and  the 
more  complete  story  which  he  wrote  so  well  when  he 
told  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  | 

The  story  interests  us,  as  well  as  each  separate  in-  ; 
cident  and  each  separate  character.  Yet,  what  characters 
they  are — Micawber  {mi  kaw'ber),  Uriah  Heep,  Traddles, 
Agnus,  Betsy  Trotwood,  Dora,  Peggotty,  Steerforth,  Mr. 
Peggotty,  Tjittle  Em'ly,  and  David  himself,  all  so  natural, 
real,  life-like,  that  one  almost  wonders  that  Dickens 
could  have  constrained  himself,  as  for  once  in  his  life, 
to  produce  nothing  that  was  utterly  and  only  grotesque. 

Following  "David  Copperfield"  came  "Bleak  House," 
another  great  book,  though  scrnrcely  so  agreeable  aa  its 
immediate  predecessor.  Mon>  popular  than  "Copperfield," 
however,  at  the  time,  so  its  author  chronicles.  But  in 
"Bleak  House"  Dickons  fell  into  what  all  his  admirers 
nmst  regret,  as  lie,  himself,  regrett-ed  it,  Ijawrence  Boy- 
thorn  and  Harokl  .Skimpolo  were  at  once  recognized  as 
drawn  from  the  life.  Walter  Savage  Landor  could  hardly 
have  been  offended,  for  although  there  were  absurdities 
in  Lawrence  Boythorn,  they  merely  served  to  make 
more  attractive  an  agreeable  character.  But  Harold 
Skimpole!    Hunt  vas   deeply  grieved,  and  with 
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And  with  equal  reason  was  Dickens  sincerely  sorry  that 
he  should  have  thoughtlessly  injured  a  man  whom  he 
had  never  known,  save  as  a  warm  friend. 

Shortly  after  "  Copi)orfield  "  was  published,  Dickens  had 
reverted  to  his  old  idea  for  a  periodical.  He  would  hav(^ 
started  again  something  after  the  fashion  of  **  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock."  A  weekly  journal,  he  thought,  should 
contain  part  original  and  part  selected  matter.  ''  Now, 
to  bind  all  this  together,  and  to  get  a  character  estab- 
lished, as  it  were,  which  any  of  the  writers  may  main- 
tain without  difficulty,  I  want  to  suppose  a  certain 
shadowy  which  may  go  into  any  place,  by  sunlight, 
moonlight,  starlight,  firelight,  candlelight,  and  be  in  all 
homes  and  all  nooks  and  corners,  and  be  supposed  to 
be  cognizant  of  every  thing.  It  presents  an  odd,  unsub- 
stantial, whimsical,  new  thing,  a  sort  of  previously  un- 
rhought-of  power  going  about.  I  want  to  express  in  the 
title  that  it  is  the  thing  at  everybody's  elbow  and  in 
everybody's  footsteps.  At  the  window,  by  the  fire,  in 
the  street,  in  the  house,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  every 
on(*'s  inseparable  companion."  He  could  not  get  his 
idea  into  a  concrete  shape,  but  it  remains  in  the  name, 
IhfHsehold  Words^  of  the  magazine  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  March  30,  1850. 

About  this  time  comes  *' A  Child's  History  of  England," 
a  curious  little  history,  very  well  for  children  whose 
parents  desire  them  to  imbibe  the  views  Dickens  hap- 
pened to  possess,  but  hardly  so  for  others. 

*' Bleak  House"  was  ended  in  September,  1853.  The 
next  year  saw  the  beginning  of  "Hard  Times,"  and  the 
year  1855,  of  "Little  Dorrit."  Both  books  written  with  a 
puri)ose — the  one  called  forth  by  the  evils  in  the  cotton- 
spinning  towns  near  Manchester;  the  other,  by  the  evils 
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certainly  proves  that  Dickens  I'luild  dn 
tlifin  nmke  his  hearers  lauf^h.  In  Uio  fi 
year  was  published  "  Great  Kxpertatio 
nfterward  "Our  Mutual  Friend," 

W(t  can  hardly  go  here  in  dftail  in 
part  nf  the  incidents  of  such  a  life  as  Dii 
nnte,  however,  a  few  of  the  iinportanl 
year  IHfiH,  oeniirred  several  things  of 
April  of  that  year,  Dickens  gave  the  ti 
I'ublif  Readings  from  his  works.  ThiK 
pi-oject  of  his;  he  had  often  lend  from 
Rharittes,  but  he  had  never  Iwforo  unde 
for  his  own  profit  He  by  no  means  nee 
but  ht>  seems  to  have  longed  for  .snmethii 
1IS6  Up  some  of  his  inortlinate  energy,  tu 
with  those  for  whom  he   wrote,  as  well 

*Tln"  evUa  of  ofUciBl  rwl  tapo  in   tlw   Eni'li"ii   ri^-~—— 
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direct  his  attention  from  painful  things  in  his  privatt^ 
life.  For  in  the  same  year,  shortly  after  his  first  reading, 
Dickens  separated  from  his  wife,  and  henceforth  they 
lived  apart.  Dickens  felt  the  whole  thing  keenly ;  no 
one  was  to  blame,  was  his  view,  but  he  and  his  wife 
could  not  live  happily,  and  the  matrimonial  experiment 
had  turned  out  a  miserable  failure.  At  this  time,  too,  he 
purchased  his  famous  place  at  Gad's  Hill,  in  Kent,  well 
know^n  to  the  readers  of  Henry  IV.  And  the  year  after- 
ward his  magazine,  Household  Words^  was  discontinue<l 
and  a  new  one,  to  be  called  All  the  Ymr  Round,  was 
started.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  two,  but  tht^-e 
had  arisen  certain  misunderstandings  in  the  management 
of  Household  Words,  and  it  was  thought  for  the  best  to 
wipe  off  the  slate  and  begin  again. 

Dickens  continued  his  readings  for  several  years.  He 
had  four  series, — f>ne  in  1858,  one  in  1861,  one  in  18(>r). 
In  1867,  came  his  second  American  tour.  Here  were 
Dickens'  old  friends  and  many  new  ones.  The  "American 
Notes"  and  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  were  forgotten  bv  the 
Americans,  and  Dickens  himself  saw  the  necessity  of 
revising  first  impressions.     He  returned  home  in   1868. 

When  Dickens  returned  home,  he  was  by  no  means 
the  man  he  had  been  five  years  before.  Fatigue  and 
anxiety,  excitement  and  hard  work,  had  told  on  iiiin, 
and  he  was  worn,  and  by  no  means  in  strong  lualtli 
and  good  spirits.  Nevertheless,  h(^  began  on  a  ni^w  s<'ri('s 
of  Readings,*  introducing  into  them  a  fearful  des<Ti|)tion 

•  Even  during  his  second  American  tour,  Dickens  felt  his  readinKs  somewhat 
too  much  for  him.  He  describes  himself  as  bfin^  often  ''so  dead  beat."  at  tli.' 
close  of  a  reading,  "that  they  lay  me  down  on  a  sofa,  after  I  have  ])eon  wasli<'<i 
and  dressed,  and  I  lie  there  extremely  faint,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  He  kjxvs, 
also,  that  he  was  yery  sleepless  at  night.  Tie  h;id  some  ailment  in  bin  foot,  which 
was  greatly  irritated  by  the  continual  standintj  necessary  in  his  lecturing.     Hi^ 
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of  Nancy's  murder,  in  "Oliver  Twist."  It  wore  upon  liini 
greatly.  Durintj  the  last  few  readings,  he  was  forced  to 
have  medical  assistance.  The  end  came  at  last,  and  he 
died  June  9,  1870,  leaving  unfinished  the  work  then  on 
his  hands,  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"* 

roadinss  were  not  infrequently  of  a  very  pjchnuBtlnR  character.  After  his  reaJ- 
inti  of  tUu  murder  of  Xnncy.  fruui  "Oliver  Twist."  he  was  as  tired  on  though  hr 
iiud  Kono  through  a  Imnl  duy'a  work.  Iti  epite  of  nil  this,  he  Icept  up  his  peml- 
iiius  <thouBh  they  were  by  no  nieana  a  pecuniary  neeiwBity)  until  he  utterly  anil 

■  It  would  lie  idcUHUnt  If  we  i-<iu1d  suy  more  on  the  pcrsi>nal  ivlutionii  of 
Uii*ens  with  tho  other  greiil  Kneliitli  noveliat  of  his  time,  Thackeray  fidJf  f  rt). 
I'iurh  wua  a  wami  imd  BJiwen.-  iidmirer  of  the  BoniuB  of  the  other,  Ihnutih  they 
utterl)'  i1ilTei-«l  from  eacli  othpr  in  their  ntyle  iUi<l  in  their  linus  of  thouiiht. 
Tliuekeray  wba  ofton  warm  in  piuise  of  Dlekens  (his  tiibutc  i>i  *'  Peiuleiiuia  "  to 
Dickens'  works  will  ow-ur  lo  u!l  hisi  i-eailun'i,  and  at  other  times  hi-  ri-fei-inl  lo 
hlH  Kiipposed  riviil  in  [he  in'Ht  hecomin^  iinil  appreciative  manner.  Dickrns. 
thoiiuh  he  was  nut  fivfiin'nt  in  his  riininrbs  on  Tliuekoray.  durinK  the  life-lime  uf 
the  Kreut  novelist,  i-utitribiiti-O  tu  the  (iirnDUl  a  most  "  Idnd  and  unstinting  tributp 
of  nilmiration"  uftcr  his  death.    They  were  never  intimate  personal  friends,  but, 

trary  notwlthHtundhi);. 

In  rotfard  to  niekciih'  daily  liabits,  the  following  is  of  interest: 
"He  was  an  iNu-ly  risi'r.  if  for  no  other  reimon,  becauao  evtiry  man  in  whi-« 
work  imaginatiiin  pliiyH  Its  jurt.  niii.st  wnni'tlmcs  Ih-  uluue;  and  Dickens  has  ti>ld 
us  that  thoro  was  to  hliii  ii<)metliiti^  incomimrahly  solemn  in  the  stiU  solitude  of 
the  morning.  Hut  it  wnn  only  exci^ptioiuilly,  and  when  hotd-preSEed  by  ths 
]iree»»ltlfs  of  his  lltomry  Liboi's,  tlint  he  wrote  Ix'foro  breakfast;  in  general,  hv 
was  c<intent<Hi  with  the  ordinary  working  lioura  of  the  Tnomlng.  not  often  writind 
lifter  lunelienn.  iiiid,  except  in  eurlj-  life,  never  in  the  evening.  Ordinarily,  when 
ensiiin'd  on  a  ivoi-k  <>t  flcllon,  he  conHJileted  thnv  of  his  not  very  largo  MS.  pogee 
i<  giiuil,  and  four  an  exeellent,  ilay'ii  wnrh  :  and,  while  very  careful  in  muldng  his 
■■orrci-tions  clear  and  unmii'tiikalile,  he  nm-er  rewrote  what  a  morning's  labor  hod 
ultimately  produiiil.  (In  the  other  hand,  he  was  frequently  slow  in  bc^nninft  a 
htory.  being,  kh  Ik'  tiliiiivlf  wiyH,  niTui'tsil  hy  something  like  despnndeney  at  Eurh 
times,  or.  as  he  ilwwheni  Imniorously  puts  it,  'going  roun'l  and  round  the  idea, 
iiH  yiiu  «ee  it  blrl  In  IiIh  'iigo  gi)  about  and  atmut  hiH  sugar  before  he  touches  it.' 
A  tcmjierate  liviT,  lie  wnn.nt  the  Bunio  time,  a  lealous  devotee  of  bodily  exercise. 
■lie  w!is  fond  of  riding,  but  walking  was  his  particnlor  exeiviso.  Ho  ninst  havr 
wiilkitl  iill  ovtr  liondon  many  1ime«,  joining  lo  the  ph>nical  pleasure  he  alwiiys 
'lerlvdl  fmni  tho  excrcinc.  a  HpeeicH  of  racniiil  [ih(itogr*phy  of  any  thing  quaint 
iir  curini,"  in  l)ie  ncencs  thnmgh  which  he  poased.'  'Hut  the  walks  he  loved  Im«I 
wire  long  Htrpiches  on  the  cllfTs,  or  nnross  the  downs  by  the  sea,  where,  following 
the  track  of  hli  "breathes."  onr.  half  expects  to  meet  him  coming  along  against 
the  wind  at  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  the  very  embodlmeat  of  energy  and 
brimful  of  hfe."' 
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1685-1750. 

We  would  better  say  here  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  will 
'esent  itself  to  us  in  the  lives  of  all  the  great  composers  of  i\w 
^hteenth  century.  That  is  in  regard  to  the  iwlitical  system  of  Gor- 
ony,  as  far  as  it  affected  the  musical  development  of  the*  country. 

Germany  was  politically  very  different  from  France.  Knjj:land,  or 
aly,  and  for  a  long  time  had  been  so.  Frant^e  had  gradually 
•own  into  a  kingdom,  in  which  Paris  and  the  Cr)urt  were  utterly 
'-ershadowing,  and  the  i)ower  of  the  monarch  destroyed  the  indi- 
duality  of  the  nobles.  In  England,  the  nobles  as  a  body  wore,  at 
lis  time,  the  chief  holders  of  power,  but  no  one  of  them  was  indi 
dually  great — they  were  great  as  an  order.  Italy  and  Geimany 
ffered  from  these  two,  and  from  each  other.  Italy  was  compos<(l 
'  small  .States,  grown  up  around  the  large  towns  once  republics, 
•  which  the  Papal  dominions  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies 
lould  be  added.  Germany,  or  the  Empire,  was,  till  1870,  an 
^gregation  of  many  hereditary'  principalities  and  of  various  frei 
ties.  Prussia  and  Austria  were  the  largest  and  most  important 
'  its  members  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their  importance 
as  by  no  means  overshadowing,  except  politically.  Th<»re  weie 
octorates,  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  grand  duchies,  j^rincipalities, 
argraviates,  landgraviates,  and  so  on,  without  numlx^r.  An<l  each 
(^tor,  archbishop,  and  bishop  down  to  the  smallest  landgrave,  felt 
lat  he  was  by  birth,  though  i;)erhaps  not  in  power,  the  (-(pial  of 
ly  other  prince  in  Germany.  Therefore,  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
'  his  position,  it  was  necessary  that  eacli  i)rinci^kin  should  have 
IS  fully  appointed  court,  as  though  he  were  the  Emperor  him- 
'If.  Hence  at  every  electoral  or  grand  ducal  court,  must  l)e  a 
ipelle  (k6  p6K),  and  a  capellmeister  (kft  p^rmTs  tgi^).  This  was 
aturally  not  so  in  France  or  England.  In  France,  tlu*  nobles 
ere  (in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  later)  nothing  more  than 
maments  of  the  great  Court  at  Versailles  (v^i*  saiz').  rather 
lan  the  centers  of  little  Courts  of  their  own.  And,  in  England, 
le  effect  was  the  same,  though  for  different   reasons.      The  great 
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TU)l)l<»s  wore  jjroat   ns  ft  IkmIv;  individually  they   were,   by  no  ni«*aii.>. 
such  supremo  lords  as  wcie  their  German  contemporaries. 

Ht'uce,  there  was  in  Oennany  and  in  Italy,  during  the  eighteenth 
ci-ntury,  a  ticld  for  musicians,  which  did  not  exist  in  Finance  or 
I'^nglan<l.  Handel  (h&n'd^l),  in  England,  fought  his  way  with  his 
Operas  and  his  Oratorios,  through  the  uj^s  and  downs  of  popular 
favor  and  disfavor.  Haydn  (ha'dn),  in  his  visits  to  T-ondon,  rehed 
entirely  on  th(»  public  patronage  of  his  concerts.  Contrast  thl^i 
with  the  lot  of  composeiN  in  (lermany  at  the  same  time.  Bach 
(iDflk),  at  tho  VLTv  l)eginTiiiig  of  his  career,  was  received  into  the 
musical  service  of  lirst  one.  then  another  of  the  German  princes, 
and  later  was  musical  director  of  one  of  the  great  free  towns,  while  no 
less  than  twenty  of  his  n(\ar  kin(ln?d  held  ]>ositions  as  capellmeisters, 
cantors  (k&n'tor'z),  or  town  musicians  till  over  Gennanj'.  Handel 
was  made  cap<'llnunster  to  the  P^loctor  of  Brunswick.  Haj'dn  to  ' 
Prince  Esterhazy  (^s' t6i' lift  ze».  Mozart's  (mO  zfiirtz')  father  wa««  t 
snbdirector  of  the  chajx^l  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  (sawlts'-  ' 
l)upg),  and  Mozart  himself,  had  lu*  lived  longer,  would  have  longer  i 
enjoyed  his  titles  of  Imperial  Court  Composc*r  and  Oapelimeister  c»f 
St.  Stephen's.  Beethoven's  tba'tOvdnz)  grandfather  was  capell- 
meister  to  the  An-hbishop  of  Cologne  (kO  lOn'),  and  Beethoven 
himself  was  sought  by  the  King  of  \VestX)halia  (w6st  f&^ll  A). 

The.se  are  only  a  few  exampl«»s  from  the  multitude  which  exist  to 
show  bow  great  were  the  opjMjrtunities  in  Germany,  for  a  musician. 
to  ol)tain  i>osition  an<l  the  leisure  necessary  to  a  great  composer.  It 
was  not  till,  with  the  nineteenth  (rentuiy,  the  public  stepped  into  the 
])lace  formerly  held  by  thi?  patron,  that  England  or  France  produced 
.my  great  (!omposei"s. 

JOllANN  SEBASTIAN  (yo  hfin'  sS  bftst'yAii)  BACH 
was  one  of  a  fainilv  whirh  had  followed  music  as  a 
])rof('ssion  for  many  generations.  Probably  further  bark 
tlijin  we  can  trace,  there  were  nmsieal  talent  and  skill  in 
tlic  family.  Certain  it  is  that,  beginning  with  Hans  (hftnz) 
Bach  (about  l(>!2r)),  the  carpet-weaver,  there  were  few  in 
the  family  who  had  not  some  taste  for  music,  and  some 
skill  in  playing.  His  father,  Veit  (vU)  Bach,  was  a  baker 
and  a  miller,  and  played  upon  the  cithara  (slth'ft  r&).  Hans 
liimself  was  given  a  musical  education ;    and    his   sons, 
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is  brotlier,  and  his  nephews,  as  a  rule,  were  musical  as 
rell.  But  even  at  this  early  time,  the  Bachs  were  scat- 
:ired  over  Gtermany,  forming  a  sort  of  musical  guild, 
'hey  kept  up  their  intercourse,  intermarried,  assisted 
ach  other  in  difficulties;  the  sons  of  one  branch  learnt 
heir  art  of  the  elders  of  another.  Every-where  through 
he  seventeenth  century,  there  were  in  Germany  capell- 
iieisters,  choir-masters,  organists,  cantors,  court  musi- 
iaiis,  town  musicians,  or  choir  boys  of  the  name  of  Bach, 
•fot  a  few,  as  the  custom  was,  composed  not  a  little  for 
he  choirs,  or  orchestras,  or  instruments  over  which  they 
^resided. 

Johann  Sebastian  was  born  at  Eisenach  (rz^nak)  in 
Ay  So — on  the  21st  of  March,  Old  Style.  His  father  was 
Johann  Ambrosius,  who  played  the  viol  in  the  town 
>and  at  Eisena(*h.  His  grandfather  was  Christoph  (kres'- 
oOj  town  musician  of  Erfurt  (gr^fo^rt)  and  of  Arnstadt 
skrn'stat),  who  was  the  son  of  the  ])efore-mentioned 
lans.  Others  of  his  iinniediate  relations  had  held  more 
rjfty  positions  in  the  musical  world. 

Johann  Sebastian  learned  of  his  father  to  play  on  the 

iol,  but  both   of  his  parents   died  while   he   was  yet  a 

hild,  and   he  was   taken   charge  of  by  his  brother,  some 

^ears  older  than  himself,  who  was  town  organist  in  Ohr- 

iriif  (6r'drcJbf).     Here  he  receivc^l  much  of  his  education.* 

♦  They  tell  a  story  of  Bach  in  his  youth  wliich  is  ver>'  characteriKtie  of  the 
lan's  hiter  devotion  to  study.  His  brother  put  before  him  such  pieces  of  music 
a  he  thought  fit  for  him,  but  these  Bach  mastered  with  ease,  and  desired  mon>. 
liere  was  in  particular  a  certain  manuscript  which  Johann  Christoph  kept  carr- 
iilly  shut  up  behind  a  lattice.  Sebastian  could  see  it  through  the  wires  of  the 
ook-caae,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  it.  So  he  would  get  up  on  moonliglit 
ights  and  pull  it  between  the  wires  and  read  it.  Finally,  he  copied  it  all  off  so 
H  to  use  it.  It  took  him  six  months  or  more.  The  melancholy  part  of  the  storj' 
I  that  his  brother,  on  finding  him  with  his  hardly-made  copy,  took  it  away  from 
im.  It  is  said  that  Bach  injured  his  eyes  by  this  working  by  moonlight,  and 
uit  hit$  blindness  later  in  life  came  partially  from  those  youthful  labon. 
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He  learned  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Lyceum  (iisa'am), 
learned  at  home  to  play  on  the  Clavichord,  and  at  school 
to  sing  the  music  in  the  church  choir. 

At  fifteen,  Batih  left  Ohrdruf,  and  traveled  with  u 
friend  to  Luneburg  (io'neh  bOrg),  where  they  joine<l 
the  chcjir  of  the  School  of  St.  Michael,  for  boys  from 
Tharingia  (thQ  rin'ji  6)  were  especially  sought  for  on 
account  of  their  musical  training,  as  well  as  their  un- 
usually fine  voices.  Here  he  applied  himself  almost 
entirely  t(j  musical  studies.  He  was  not  rich  enough 
til  continue  his  other  studies  beyond  the  routine  <if 
the  school,  and  hu  gave  up  his  time  to  music.  He 
learned  much  of  the  organ  and  of  choral  singing  here. 
But  principally  he  worked  on  the  organ,  and  became 
a  fine  performer-,  beside  learning  much  about  the  instni- 
nieiit. 

He  left  Luneburg  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  a 
short  time  held  a  place  in  the  band  of  Prince  Jobann 
Krnst  at  Weimar  ivi'mflr).  He  did  not  stay  here  long; 
for  happening  to  visit  the  town  of  Arnstadt,  he  found 
one  of  the  churches  about  to  choose  an  organist,  and 
offering  himself  us  a  candidate,  his  skill  was  considered 
by  the  burghei-s  such  as  to  warrant  engaging  him  at 
unci-  upon   a  salary  which  was  very  large  for  the  time 

iUl<]    plilCf. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  labors  here  were  very 
gi-eat,  or  such  as  to  piin  for  him  a  very  broad  reputa- 
tion. He  did  little  beyond  the  regular  work  of  the  posi- 
tion, which  was  small,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  h\R 
time  chiefly  in  studying  by  himself.  How  much  he 
composed  at  this  time,  it  is  hard  to  say;  for  in  after- 
years,  he  very  carefully  went  over  the  work  done  here, 
and  probably  much  more  work  was  done  Uian  is  now 
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eft  to  lis.  Then*  are  several  instrumental  compositions 
^'hicli  show  very  plainly  the  influence  he  was  under  of 
)ietrich  Buxtehude  (ds'trik  bo^ks  ta  hQ'd6),  a  Danish 
•rganist  settled  in  Lubeck  (laM^^k),  whom  Bach  visited, 
nd  from  whom  he  learned  much. 

This  visit  which  he  made  at  Lubeck  *  was  to  have 
)cvn  a  month  in  length,  but  Bach  protracted  it  to  three. 
le  got  into  difficulties,  therefore,  with  his  church  people, 
rho  complained  not  only  of  this,  but  also  of  various 
>ther  proceedings  of  his  of  which  they  could  nr)t  approve, 
^ach  was,  therefore,  not  sorry  when  the  j)lace  of  organist 
n  a  church  at  Miilhausen  (nnai  how'zgn)  became  vacant, 
le  offered  himself  as  a  (candidate,  and  was  chosen,  lb- 
ntered  upon  his  duties  in  the  summer  of  1707.  In 
he  fall  he  married.  His  wife  was  apparently,  according 
o  the  custom  of  the  Bach  family,  one  of  his  cousins. 
klaria  Barbara  was  the  daughter  of  Johann  Michael 
iach,  the  organist  at  Gehren  (gfi' r6ii).  She  ])ore  her 
iiisband  seven  children,  but  bevond  this  we  know  litth* 
»f  her. 

Bach  remained  at  Miilhausen  for  onlv  a  vear.  Mis 
ife  there  seems  to  have  been  not  unpleasant.  He  re- 
:eived  the  same  salary  he  had  enjoyed  at  Arnstadt  (no 
^ery  large  one,  according-  to  our  ideas    at   present)   and 

•  It  ifl  perhaps  a  litUe  curious  that  liach,  at  a  period  when  tlie  Italian  mas- 
ore  were  so  highly  esteemed,  should  ha\  r  never  seen  Italy,  niorr*  especially  as 
hat  country  was,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "the  F^ldorado  {fl liu  rd' d'A  of  th«' 
k,'rnian  musician,"  as  has  been  well  said,  and  also  as  Bacli  was  very  frequently 
ngaged  in  art-joumeyinKS  through  various  parts  of  Germany.  Handel  spent 
nuch  time  in  Italy,  where  he  was  highly  appreciatecl  and  greatly  loved.  Mozart 
Iso  saw  Italy  frequently  in  his  youth.  But  Italy  was  not  at  a  later  time  so 
amous  for  its  musical  affairs  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bach.  Our  readers  will 
lote  thnt  no  Italian  composers  flgux^  In  our  list  of  the  greatest  composers, 
hough  many  will  think  that  there  are,  perhaps,  tw:o  or  three  who  ought  to  have 
.een  included.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  the  XslpX  hundred  and  fifty  yeai-s, 
taly  has  not  been  »  leading  country,  musically.  But  it  w;is  not  st>  in  Bacl^^i 
Ime. 


^ 


riTliiiii  (liifs  (if  ■-urn,  \v(hk1,  mid  fish.  He  (.■iitiTud  iiimii 
lii.s  work  with  ardor,  Imt  unfortunately  met  witli  oiipusi- 
tit)n  tin  the  piirt  of  the  jiiiNtor  of  the  church.  Biifh 
rnuld  hardly  vcntuitr  on  the  prixiuetion  of  some  of  his 
roinpositiinis,  f'lr  flie  iiii.st<ir  esteemed  them  too  worldly. 
AliDiif.  a  year  aftiT  in'i-i'ptiiitj  the  ixwitioii,  Itacli  ivsiunod 
it,  to  (-ntiT  upon  the  duties  of  organist*  at  the  Dukes' 
Chapc'l  at  Weimar.  He  had  heconie  acquaintecl  with  that 
city  some  yi'ars  In-fiire,  as  we  liave  seen,  and  was  now 
appai-enlly  drawn  thither  both  liy  the  musical  ix-nown  of 
till-  jilact'  as  well  as  fiir  the  opportunities  it  pnaiGnted 
fi.r  the  dev.-lopinent  of  his  talents. 

lie  leiiiained  at  Weimar  nine  yeai"8 — fmm  his  twenty-    I 
tliifd  til  liis  tliii'ty-siH^oml  year.     It  was  ii  ixtriod  of  |;n-al    , 
usi'   to   him,  thoiiijh    chielly   in   the   way  of  study,  which    , 
he  I'onsrienlioiisly  cotitiiuied  thnnigh  liis  whole  life.     H''    I 
composed     woi'ks    at    Weimar    whii-h    are    fine    enough.   1 
ihoTij^h    wholly   eclipsed    liy  his   lat<^r  labors.     The   Gnmd 
Duke  of  Kaxe-Weiniar  (sdksa  vT'inai)  was  a  man  of  cul-  ' 
tivatod    ta.st<'s,    and,    though    of    a    st^rious    and    gloomy 
t<'mper,  was  a  good  pati'on  of  the  arts.    He  took  a  verj' 
gp'at     pleasuii'    in    caring    for    the    musie    In    the    (lunil 
chapel.      His    nephew    also,    I  he    son    of    the    prince,    in 
whose    iiand   Bai-h    had   foi'merly  been   enrolled,  was  mii- 

~  ll:ii')i  iH'i'iiiiio  tlio  tlivt  (innLiiisi  ur  Ills  time. mid  he  was  often  sailed  upon  tn 
■,:i\f  Ills  iqiltilon  iin  nrRniiH  thiiiiuchuut  Guriu»iiy.  UL>  blosTupIicr  both:  ''Mi' 
•iiiili)  ;is  littli'  iqvviill  uiHin  hiniwIC  to  Iiniiw  a  Ixid  instrumoat  as  n  bod  orBunJEt. 
1!"  1TUK  lli.Ti'roro  vry  wrur.-,  but  iiIwii)-h  Juxt,  In  IiIh  triuls  of  organs.     As  he 

v,!is  i-t-rTcclly  iii-<|ii:iiiili'rl  vrilh  t.) <nHtrn<-ll<iii  nt  the  iOHtnunent.  ha  could   nut 

ill  iiiiy  <-iM«'  1x'  <li»ri'iv<4l.  Th»  lirxi  tlilnj,;  lie  did  wus  U^  drew  out  all  the  t-U-ia 
iind  pliiy  with  tlic  full  unniii.  Ilo  iiwhI  Id  say  In  Jest,  thnt  he  must  flnt  «r  all 
k'luw  whvthor  lb--  iu^lrunu'nt  hiul  Rood  luni^a.  IIi<  then  proceeded  to  eiainin<' 
t.hd  sinuk'  jinrtx.  Ill"  .luMli^c  to  the  ortcan-bullden  went  so  far  that,  when  h^' 
found  the  woi'k  really  tl<KXl.  and  the  sum  wireed  uiton  too  small,  so  that  thp 
builder  wuiilil  nviilciiUy  huvi-  btwn  a  Iohki-  by  hla  work,  ho  end«»v<ired  to  Indufn- 
Iliofw  Willi  hiul  It  tu  make  a  euitablo  addltloo,  which  he,  in  fnot.  frequently 
ubiuinoil." 
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sical,  but  fonder  of  the  lighter  P>ench  and  Italian  music 
than  of  the  more  serious  church  music. 

In  both  of  these  directions  Bach's  genius  had  play. 
Besides  being  organist,  he  became  concert-master.  A  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  lay  in  supplying  certain  pieces 
of  church  music,  and  in  performance  of  this  duty  Bach 
composed  a  series  of  church  cantatas.  He  did  mueli  in 
these  years  in  the  way  of  study  and  composition,  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  made  out,  lived  happily.  In  1717,  liow- 
ever,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  capellmeister  at  tlw 
court  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Cyoethen  (fin" halt  koi'ten), 
and  accepted  the  position. 

In  this  new  position,  Bach  for  some  time  left  the 
organ  and  church  music.  His  position  at  Coethen  gav(^ 
him  no  control  over  any  of  the  churches,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  chiefly  to  conducting  and  to  writing  for 
stringed  instruments  and  for  the  clavichord.  Prince 
Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Coethen,  was  an  enthusiastic  musician, 
and  became  much  attached  to  his  capellmeister. 

While  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  prince — in  fai^t, 
when  he  was  on  a  journey  with  him — his  wife  died 
before  he  could  return  to  her.  This  was  a  very  great 
grief  to  him.  Bach  loved  his  family  and  lived  much 
with  them,  though  we  have,  imfortunately,  little  enough 
from  which  to  form  any  idea  of  his  family  life.  He  was 
now  left  with  four  children — one  daughter  and  threi? 
sons.  For  the  eldest  of  these  latter,  Bach  occupied  him- 
self with  a  system  of  musical  education, — a  Clavier- 
Buchlein  (km  vS  a' bak'lin).  Inventions,  and  the  Wohltem- 
]>orirte  (voi  t6m  pO  rlr'  i&)  Clavier.* 

A   vear  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 

*  That  is  to  say,  an  easy  book  for  the  piano,  exercises,  and  the  well-skilled 
pianf>-player. 
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Bnrli  iTiavried  a  second.  Aiiim  Magdalena  Wuelkin  wav- 
kiu)  was  a  singer  in  Duke  Leopold's  court.  Although 
much  younger  than  her  hushaml,  their  union  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  happy  one.  She  was  a  fine  singer,  and 
Bach  loved  to  arrange  inn.sic  for  her,  while  she  aideii 
him  by  her  copying.* 

Shortly  after  Bach's  marriage,  Prince  Leopold  marrieo. 
and  began  tn  j^ive  to  hi.s  wife  the  attention  he  hini 
formerly  lavisheii  ujmmi  iiuisic.  The  position  of  capell- 
meist+^r  lost  a  great  part  of  its  attractiveness.  Bach  had 
never  been  able  to  command  a  large  outside  uudieucv. 
hut  hud  been  forced  to  depend  upon  tlie  attention  •>( 
tlic  court,  which,  while  Leopold  interested  himself,  was 
keenly  musical.  With  the  defection  of  the  prince  came 
lack  of  interest  by  the  court,  and  Bach  was  very  glail 
to  accept  the  position  of  cantor  at  the  School  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Ijeipsic  It  was  in  the  sunmier  of  1723  that 
he  left  the  duiial  palace  for  Ijeipsic,  where  he  spent  the 
ivmainder  of  his  life. 

The  Tomaaschule  (lo  mflz  sho'b'ie},  at  Leipsic,  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  an  old  Monkish  school  of  the  Middle 
Aires.  There  the  Augustine  canons  of  the  Tomaskloster- 
!iad  trained  the  choir-boys  at  the  same  time  that  other 
little  boys  were  taught  to  ln'come  learned  clerks  or  priests. 
Tin-  canr<ir,  or  musical  instnictor,  was  one  of  the  superior 

'  "Tlio.v  iin"  all  Imrii    rmiBlcluns,"  writ™   llai^h   of   hlH   rnmily,   "nnd  I  can 
iifisuii?  yoii  Ihul   J  ■■iin  iilru(i.ly  fonii   a  oonfiTt.  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of     j 
my  oim  raiiiily.  inirt.iculai'Iy  ui  my  preficiil   wife  sinc^  a  very  clear  Boprano,  anil    I 
my  L'ldcMt  iliiuuhtiT  Joins  in  1>niyciy."     Rich   lilmwif  delighted  to  conduct  nt    I 
till'*'  contH'rts,   In   B-hic'li   hit   «if.',  hi«  cMi'st  daughter,  his  iions,  and   perhaps     ] 
wiiiK'  of  hi«  pil)>il.'<  wi.iild  Join  in  ui^il  talce  part.    He  had  in  his  house  a  multitude    j 
uf    iiiusicnl   instruments.      They   Bccin    lo   hnve  been    the   only   lujcury    that  he     | 
iillowdl  himself.     He  hn.i  live  or  fix  cluvtors,  counting  a  little  SJdnet,  also  a  lute. 
t..-o  l:iiitenclnviiT9  fh-' t.-«  tHrrri).  a  viol  da  gnmba  (rj«'  dJ  ffdm'Mj.Bnd  vlolinii.    ^ 
violiis.  itnrl  vloloniKllna.  in  such  nnmber.  that  he  ootUd  supply  enough  for  any 
iif  the  miiro  simple  kinds  of  concerted  music. 
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masters,  and  had  the  musical  training  of  all  the  boys  in 
the  school.  Beside  this,  however,  which  was  compara- 
tively unattractive,  the  cantor  had  the  oversight  of  the 
choirs  of  four  or,  indeed,  five  churches  in  the  city,  and 
all  these  choirs  the  cantor  was  to  furnish  with  choir-bovs 
from  the  Tomasschule,  and  was  to  compose  music  for 
them  as  well ;  and  beside  this,  he  had  the  supervision 
of  the  various  organists  of  the  churches — that  is,  the 
cantor  of  the  Tomasschule  was  the  musical  king  of 
Leipsic,  or  rather,  he  ought  to  have  been.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  the  idea  of  holding  some  such  place 
that  caused  Bach  to  leave  what  was  really  a  dignified  posi- 
tion in  his  art.  He  thought  that  he  needed  a  broader  field 
for  activity  than  was  afforded  him  in  the  du(*al  palace. 

Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  Tomasschule  was 
not  at  this  time  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  of  this 
Bach  was  probably  aware.  We  must  suppose  that  it 
was  with  the  idea  of  building  up  what  had  in  a 
measure  fallen  into  decay,  that  he  accepted  the  position 
of  cantor  on  the  death  of  Kuhnaii  (kQ'now),  the  former 
holder.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  years  spent  by  Bach  at 
Leipsic  were  troubled  by  constant  quarreling  with  very 
many  persons.  Bach  was  by  nature  independent  and  hot- 
tempered.  He  was  intent  on  raising  the  Tomaaschule 
to  its  former  position  of  eminence,  and  on  raising  the 
position  of  cantor  therein  to  its  former  importance.  We 
can  not  well  go  into  these  disputes.  He  quarreled  with 
the  rector,  with  the  town  council — with  whom  he  had 
certain  relations — and,  indeed,  with   many  persons.*     At 

*  BaclL,  like  a  good  many  artdsts,  eometimee  allowed  his  temper  to  get  the 
better  of  him  at  those  who  could  not  do  things  as  he  himself  knew  they  ought  to 
be  done.  *^The  organist  of  St.  Thomas*  was  one  day  pinying  the  organ  at  a  re- 
hearsal and  made  some  mistake.  Bach  snatched  olT  his  wig  in  a  rage,  flung  it  at 
the  criminal,  and  thundered  out  he  had  better  have  been  a  cobbler.''    Aiendels- 
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one  time,  he  thought  hf  must  give  up  thp  task  ser 
before  him,  so  disappoiiiti'd  was  ht*.  But  though  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  asking  if  there  were  not  some  other 
place  to  \>e  got,  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact-,  remain  in 
Tjeijjaie  until  his  death. 

In  his  home-lifi;',  as  we  hnve  note<l,  he  was  happy. 
His  second  wife  was  an  aid  to  him,  his  children  were,  as 
he  said,  horn  musicians,  so  that  he  could  arrange  a  con- 
cert with  his  family  '"  riH-iilitrr  and  ii)ntruoie)itafitr-r." 
His  two  cider  s-ms  played,  ami  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
tliPi-e  were  always  at  his  house  pupils  to  whom  he  was 
teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of  music;  and  where 
morf*  were  needed  tn  (ill  out  ihc  little  ta-chesti-n  or  tn 
make  up  the  desired  vnices,  the  pupils  of  the  Tomasschule 
mitjht  he  called  mi.  Much  of  his  writing  was  done 
for  this  I'Inimlier  oi-chestra  of  his,  and,  without  a  doubl, 
it  kept  his  I'ai.dly  laisy  to  prepare  the  music,  for  it  must 
all  lie  copied  out  by  hand,  as  printed  music  was  at  that 
time  an  expensive  luxury. 

Fur  a  time,  while  tlesner  (gSs'iiSr)  was  rector  at  the 
school.  Bach  enjoyed  itnmunity  from  the  con.stant  bicker- 
ing which  had  been  kept  up  with  his  pi-edecessor.  (lesner 
appreciated  Bach  and  gave  him  sympathetic  aid.  These 
years  weii'  the  Ix-st  years  of  Bach's  later  life.  When 
Erneste(«e  iies'iei  succetnled  to  the  rectorship,  the  troubles 
iieyan  again,  and  Bach's  Inter  years  were  years  of  docliii- 
in;r  influence  in  Ids  own  t<»wn,  tliough  in  the  world  out- 
side, which  he  sometimes  saw  Tiy  little  journeys  here  and 
theii',  his   disciples  and  admirei-s   constantly  increased.* 

sohn  (»rfn'rfW«  till).  In  liifi  trnchlnR  nt  thp  l^olpdc  Coiuwrvntoriuin,  wbs  at 
times  so  irritiitod  nt  ii  piiiHl  ns  to  rrj' ""•."*> 'P'*'*'' d'"  It"'"""  C«o  ptay  the 
r'nts).  And  almmrt  nil  muHicuinti  have  at  one  time  or  Bnnther  broken  out  aitBJnM 
ilic«e  whi>  were  not  ho  corrwt  an  thi-y  HhouM  have  been. 

■  Tl  will  niit  at  imce  thul   llarh  win  nppn-cliitnl  nml  lored  even  Id  hta  own 
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He  had,  ven'  shortly  after  his  establishment  at  Leipsic 
been  made  capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels 
^vT's^n  r&lz),  receiving  the  emohimiMits  of  th(*  office  without 
attending  the  Court,  and  in  IT^U),  he  was  made  Royal 
(*<>iirt  Composer  by  the  famous  Augustus  tlu^  Strong,  of 
Saxony  and  Poland.  F^ate  in  his  life,  he  was  persuaded 
to  visit  PYederick  th(^  Great  at  Potsdam.  He  arrived  with 
his  son  just  as  a  concert  was  about  to  begin  at  the 
}>alace.  Wlu'ii  Frederick  was  told  of  it,  he  had  his  Hute 
in  hand  and  was  about  to  play  his  part  in  a  concerto, — 
for  he  was  a  famous  amateur,  ''(tenth^men,"  said  th(» 
King,  laying  down  the  instrument,  "Old  Bach  is  come." 
and  he  insisted  that  Bach  should  appear  ])eforc'  him  at 
once.  The  King  gave  up  his  concert  and  begged  the 
'M-eat  musician  to  try  his  new  piano-fortes, — for  he  had 
just  provided  himself  with  fifteen.  The  musicians  went 
with  him  from  room  to  room,  and  Bach  was  invited 
every-where  to  try  and  to  play  unpremeditated  com- 
positions. From  this  visit  resulted  the  "  Musictd  Offering," 
which  Ba(!h  composed  on  returning  home  on  themes 
sugg(»st(Ml  by  tlie  King. 

Bach  died  July  28,  1750.  For  about  a  year  he  had 
been  quite  blind,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  operations 
performed  to  benefit  a  disorder  in  his  (\ves.  Th(»  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  a  stroke  of  npoplexy.* 

Ofrniaiiy.  But  later  the  worship  of  the  jfreat  master  be^an,  Mendolsftohn  Ix'iii^ 
in  a  way  tho  hiKh-priest.  Readers  of  "Charles  Auchcstor"  will  remember  this 
l>a««Rii>re:  ''My  dear  and  revere<l  Sel>a«tian  Bach  -of  all  the  PkirhH  alone  tht« 
liach,  though  indeed  to  any  one  Bach  one  of  us  present  is  not  flt  to  hold  a  candle. 
Y«'U  «lo  not  love  Bach— I  do.  You  do  not  rcverenre  him  -ho  is  my  religion.  You 
<i..  ru)t  understand  him  — I  am  very  intimate  with  him.  Tf  you  knew  him,  you 
t<H.  would  worship  and  desire  of  him  to  know  more  and  more."  Mendelssohn,  sis 
we  fihall  see,  held  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  the  chief  musicjil  positi(m  in  lieipHic 
.CM  BiM'h  had  done  one  hundred  years  bi'fore.  and  one  of  his  most  loved  tasks  was 
the  diffusion  of  a  knowlcdKe  and  love  of  the  sturdy  old  comixwor. 

•  As  to  his  character  and  appearance,  we  find  the  foUowin^r:  "B.ieh's  nature 


.. .v^c,  iii»   Kinaiy  and   sympathetic   dispot 

and  bciM'Volcii'  <•,  ni;nl<>  hini  l>elo\fd  and  cstccriUMl   wht 
his  Irirnds,  li«-  iiui!!l»'  r<  d   kiui,'^  aiid  i»riii''<.'s.  as  well  as 
was  a    mail   tliai    ih  "/■  r  I  i-a\'<'l,  >  1  ;    li.id    iii'  d')nf  ><>,   lie  nd 
ha\  I  ■   Miad'-  •  i'  !■     !  ri    ii'!-  f  ha  ii  1w  'iid.  ■  >i-.  .-i-,  s«  'in.'  .  iju'  sa, 
th''  a'i  iniiat  lull   <•!    I  he   wliuic  WopM." 

]^i<  h  and  Ilandi  1    nt-vtr  met,   tliough    they   lived  at 
time.      Handel  was,  for  the  jri^eater  part  of  his  life,  in 
many  times  when  he  was  in  Germany,  even  after  he,  at 
their  threat  roputations.     There  was  great  curiosity  and 
these  great  masters  and   for  a  trial  of  skill  between  th 
tried  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  them,  but  neither 
Otherwise  we  get  little  idea  of  their  opinion  one  of  anotl 
We  know  of  the  beautiful  and  affectionate  intimacy  and 
Mozart  and  Haydn.     We  know  Beethoven's  opinion  of 
{»h6b' birU)  reverence  for  Beethoven.    It  would  be  interes 
these  early  masters  regarded  each  other.     From  stray  bit 
{xplt  td)y  the  biographer  of  Bach,  conjectures  that  Hand 
for  Bach,  while  Bach  had  much  desire  and  curiosity  to 
porary. 
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1685-1759. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL  (han'dfii)  was  the 
son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  town  of  Halle  (hfirig),  a 
man  of  some  position  in  his  way,  but  not  musically.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  two  great  composers  of  their 
time  were  both  bom  in  the  year  ir)85.  Bach  was  of  a 
family  which,  for  generations  before  him  and  after  him, 
was  famous  for  its  musical  disposition,  while  Handel,  who 
in  his  day  achieved  a  far  more  brilliant  success  than  Bac^h, 
was  of  a  family  so  unmusical  that  his  earliest  efforts  in 
that  direction  were  systematically  thwarted.  Bach  took 
to  music  as  a  matter  of  course.     Handel  was  intended  bv 

• 

his  father  for  the  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  force  of  his 
genius  to  becoming  a  great  musician.  His  father,  as  we 
say,  opposed  the  musical  disposition  which  showed  itself 
at  an  early  age  in  Q-eorge  Frederick,  and  forbade  him 
even  to  go  to  houses  where  music  might  be  heard.  It  is 
said  he  went  to  no  school  for  fear  he  might  hear  too 
much.  But,  in  some  way,  the  boy  got  a  clavichord  into 
his  room,  a  dumb  instrument,  on  which  very  little  noise 
is  made,  and  on  this  he  taught  himself  to  play  at  sucii 
times  as  he  could  escape  from  his  father's  notice.  And, 
on  one  occasion,  going  with  his  father  to  visit  a  relation 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels  (\A/is's&n  r^is), 
Handel  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  allowed  to  clinil)  up 
surreptitiously  on  the  organ  stool  and  play  away  to  his 
heart's  content.     The  Duke,  on  hearing  him,  was  struck 


.*io    itiLiier   (Ilea 

(io»'s  not  s(M»Tii  to  li;i\'('  Jiltcrrd  liis  j>Inns. 
th;it    Ih'  (Mit»'i"('(j    the  riii\-fi-sit y,   In^  wns 

isl    of    oIICmI"    the    ell  ll!'f|l< 'S  (  i)"     |[;ill('     ToT  ;i 

of    tlu'  Near,   \\v  seems    to  have    liiiallv  d 
any  idea  of  a  legal  cartHM-,  for  he  left  t\ 
the  town  of  Halle  as  well,  and  taking  . 
with  him,  he  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  : 
the  musical  center  of  Germany,  the  seat  < 
At    Hamburg,    Handel     fell    in    with 
(mfith'^sOn),   from   whom   we    learn    tlu 
we   know   of    his   life   at   this   time.      H 
musician,   only  a   few  years  older  than 
was    well    known    in    the    ]>lace,    and    h' 
service  in  putting   Handel    into   the   mu 
town.      At   fii>;t,   Handel   obtained  a  plac 
orchestra.      '*  He    played    ripieno   (»^ip  i  a'l 
Mattheson,  **an(l  affected   to  behave   as 
count  five,  being  naturally  inclined   to  d 
on  an  occasion  when  there  happened  to 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  the  place,  and 
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Besides  this  orchestra  playing,  Handel  octuipied  himself 
with  composing  an  opera,  which  was  given  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1705.  And  the  next  year  another  opera  by  him 
Wiis  produced,  entitled  "Nero."  But  neither  has  \)oe\\ 
])reserved  to  us,  and  neither  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful. 

Handel  also  gave  music  lessons  in  Hamburg,  and  to 
very  good  effect,  we  may  imagine — that  is  to  say,  he  must 
have  had  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  for  after  he 
had  been  in  Hamburg  for  three  years,  he  started  foi* 
Italy,  to  further  cultivate  his  talents  and  enhance  his 
reputation.  So  leaving  behind  him  an  opera  which  was 
produced  some  time  after  he  had  gone,  he  departed 
from  Hamburg  toward  the  end  of  ITOB,  and,  stopping  at 
Halle  to  see  his  mother,  f<jund  himself,  in  the  spring  of 
the  next  year,  at  Florence.  He  stayed  here  but  a  short 
time,  and  passed  on  to  Rome. 

At  Rome,  he  either  composed,  or  didn't  compose,  a 
number  of  pieces  which  pass  under  his  name ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  a  curious  feature  of  Handel's  organization 
which  we  may  just  note  here  in  passing,  so  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  trouble  about  it  again.  Handel  at  this 
time,  and  also  later,  very  frequently  introduced  into  his 
compositions  pieces  composed  previously  by  himself.  One 
of  the  things  which  are  assigned  to  his  stay  in  Ronu^  is 
a  tnagnificat  (mftg  nin  kat),  which  Handel  sul)sequently 
worked  over  in  several  of  the  numbers  in  "Israel  in 
Egypt."  Whether  it  is  Handel's  own  or  not.  is  disputed. 
"Judged  by  the  strict  modern  standard,"  remarks  one  of 

and  wished  Handel  to  give  up  his  place  to  him.  This  Han<lol  i*efu8e(l  to  do,  and 
Mattheson,  much  irritated,  gave  him  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  8ido  of  the  head,  iis 
he  was  going  out  of  the  theater.  A  duel  at  once  followed,  in  which,  it  is  said, 
Handel  owed  his  life  to  a  broad  brass  button  on  his  coat,  which  caught  the  point 
of  Mattheeon'iB  sword  and  interrupted  an  otherwise  deadly  thrust. 


2i»l)  fUM  I'OSKHS. 

Iijiri(|''i's  liiiei'  l)i"grfLphci-s,  ■'he  (-iTtnirily  wiis  a  very  grual 
thit'l."  Tills  is  no  pliuo  t<>  tliwusw  Iho  ({Uc»tion,  vvhicli 
would  1)L'C(hih:  too  IdiiK  fof  "ur  liiiiitss.  Tlic  fjict  is,  ;ill 
lliiit  \vc  ciin  mill',  iitimlcl  rcpnjilui-fMt  his  own  rompositioiis 
witlmul  .scriiplr,  iuid  it.  Is  imt  iiiipmhablu  tliat  he  workfl 
owr  other  pui'sims"  rdinpositioiis. 

From  Koine,  llanilcl  n-tunifil  to  Florcm-o,  where  iii; 
prndiii'i'il  "  liodrij^o"  uo  iii-CflOi.  tl't'  fir«t  Italiuii  opera 
he  ever  wrote,  iind  shortly  aftorwtirtl  to  Venice,  w-heif 
liis  "  Aijrippinu"  (ag  ci  i'<"iid)  wan  yiveri  with  very  grent 
iippluiijjc;  then  hack  iifjaiii  to  Rome.  Tn  Rome,  he  speni 
soKie  time — a  year  or  so — where  he  found  favor  with  thi' 
dilettante  (dil  et  trtu'iai  of  the  town,  as  well  as  with  the 
musicians  there,  lie  composed  somewlnit,  the '"  licsurrcc- 
lion,"  a  sort  of  oratorio,  and  the  "Triumph  of  Time,"  v. 
eaiitiitH,  which  lie  Hiiliseqiicntly  made  use  of  for  an  English 
■  ■ralorio  with  the  same  name. 

Uc  left  Rome  for  Naples  in  I70S,  and  tlu-re  he  re- 
maineil  about  a  year,  (indiny,  aa  ever,  many  friends,  and 
writing  nnndi  music,  which  we  do  not  partieularize  on 
ai'count  of  the  niimher  of  the  compositions,  as  well  as  be- 
cause they  are  by  no  meu,ns  well  remembt^i-ed.  In  1701), 
he  started  to  leave  Italy,  stopping  at  Rome  and  atV<;nic<' 
ai^airi,  and  after  u  visit  t^)  his  mother,  found  himself  at 
llanov(;r,  whither  lie  was  tempted  by  two  friends  he  had 
mel  ill  Itidy,  one  of  them  capellnicister  to  Clooi'ge,  tln' 
Klectoi-  of  Bru]iswi<'k,  and  the  other,  Banm  Kilmansejrgi; 
(kll'mnn  sCg  gf),  a  nolilenian  well  known  to  the  Ele<'tor. 
Through  these  gentlemen  Ilundel  was  offerefl  the  plat^e  of 
capellnicister  to  the  lOlectoml  Court,  from  which  his  frieml 
Steffain  (sisrau)  dcKirei]  to  retire.  Handel  accepted  the  po- 
sition, but  desiring  to  visit  Knglaml,  was  granted  a  leave  of 
alwence  of  one  year,  and  in  1710  found  himaelf  in  LoAdou. 
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Literature  was  at  this  time  in  a  highly  flourishing 
state  in  England.  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Prior,  Gay, 
Steele,  and  De  Foe,  not  to  mention  numbera  of  others, 
have  made  that  age  a  glorious  one  in  the  history  of 
English  letters.  Music,  however,  was  by  no  means  in  so 
good  a  condition,  and  it  is  a  bit  curious  that  Handel 
should  have  been  tempted  from  Germany  and  Italy, 
where  he  was  flattered,  courted,  and  appreciated  to  the 
full,  to  go  to  England,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  constant  difficulties. 

But  Italian  opera  was  becoming  the  vogue  in  London. 
English  noblemen,  returned  from  the  Continent,  had  at- 
tracted to  that  metropolis  musicians  and  singers,  and  it 
Ls  {jrubable  that  it  was  due  to  the  representations  of  the 
English  whom  he  met  in  the  musical  circles  of  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  that  Handel  crossed  the 
Channel.  However  this  may  be,  Handel  reached  London 
toward  the  end  of  1710,  and  in  February  of  the  next  year, 
his  **Rinaldo"  (rsnard6)was  given  at  the  Haymarket. 
The  opera  was  given  with  great  spectacular  magnificence 
and  good  singers,  and  was  received  with  great  pleasure  by 
the  audience.*  Handel  became  at  once  well  known.  He 
met  with  many  of  the  wits  and  art-lovers  of  the  town,  who 
valued  him  highly.    Curiously  enough,  the  meeting  place 


♦  "  Rinaldo "  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  best  of  Handel's  Italian  operas.  It 
was  certainly  very  sncoeasful  in  its  time.  The  music  was  delightful,  the  singers 
were  excellent,  the  scenery  was— for  its  day— ma^arniflcent.  It  was  in  "Rinaldo" 
that,  during  an  aria  for  the  soprano,  accompanied  by  two  flutes  and  a  flageolet, 
living  birds  were  let  loose  in  great  numbers,  which  fluttered  about  on  the  stage, 
adding  to  the  spectacular  effect.  This  proceeding,  Addison— who  ridiculed  Italian 
opera  in  every  form— found  to  be  particularly  silly,  and  animadverted  uiK>n  it 
in  the  Spectator.  Tradition  sayB  that,  owing  to  the  Inclemency  of  the  season 
("Binaldo*'  was  first  given  in  February),  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any 
other  birds  beside  English  sparrows.  Whether  hosts  of  sparrows  would  have 
added  to  the  realistio  effect  of  a  scene  representing  a  tropical  garden  is,  in  our 
mind,  matter  for  doubt. 
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()]■  ilir.se  Tiiiist  iniltivtttt.'ii  oiniiitu^iits  of  the  int.'tnip«.)IU 
liii'tns  to  have  been  the  hmist!  of  one  Thomas  Brittj-n, 
ill)  cnthusiiititif  lover  of  music,  who  was  known  by  the 
iiiimr  of  the  "Small-coiil  Man,"  fit)ni  the  fact  that  it 
was  his  businus.s  tu  cany  around  ou  his  back  »iuall  coal, 
wliiili  lie  i>e(l(lled  for  n  living  all  day.  In  the  evening 
(huviujj  washed  his  hunds),  iie  entertained  at  his  concerts 
the  best  known  inusifiuns  of  the  city,* 

Xdt  to  deluy  here  too  long,  however,  Handel  left  Lon- 
don ill  tb(^  siiiTimer  for  his  post  at  Hanover,  whei-e  he 
stayed  f(ir  about  a  year  iind  a  half.  But  he  seems  to  havi^ 
l«^en  thoroughly  jileased  with  London,  and  in  1712,  he 
returned  thither  {on  leave  of  absence  for  a  reiLsonabli- 
leiifjth  of  time),  iind  presented  his  "Faithful  Shepherd" 
some  time  in  November  of  that  year.  It  was  not  a 
great  success,  giving  way  shortly  to  "  Theseus  "  tihe'sfi  os), 
which,  though  nijt  very  much  better  than  its  predecessor, 
was  imich  more  .snccessful. 

Handel  may  ho  now  considered  as  settled  in  London. 
He  remained  there,  with  occasional  absences,  until  his 
death.  He  seems  to  have  lUb'ily  forgotten  his  position 
at  Hanover,  until,  as  will  appear  later,  it  was  brought  to 
his  recollection  in  rather  a  disagreeable  manner. 

*  A  wnnl  01-  tirn  nbout  thix  woi-thy  miiy  not  be  uiiintemtinK-  Altbongfa 
"piKT.  luw-buni.  iiiul  entirely  Helf-educiitei],  this  humble  amiiUiur  was  odc  uf 
luituro'a  tru<>flt  m^ntl'inen,"  All  the  ilu.v  he  npeot  in  carrying  about  Btiull  coal. 
n-liieh  he  ixMliUiyl  from  &  sock  wbloh  hii  carried  over  bia  shmilder.  "  When  hli 
'liiy'R  work  vruti  Jono,  he  retired  lo  htn  uiuiiily  famiahcd  dwelling,  removed  all 
Inici'  i>f  thr  nil  1111  iiiir'M  invupatioti  from  liis  pvraon.  nnd  epent  the  cventns  either 
ill  ]>nu;tii'iiur  I'ti  ilic  vi<il  da  immbii.  nr  in  Btudyintr  the  books  and  HS8.,af  which. 
iluriut-  his  lone  lifo.  ht-  contrived  tu  ainusH  u  very  valuablo  i-olIectioD.*'  His  hou» 
h;id  been  orliiinally  a  Ktftbli' ;  it  was  dividiil,  however,  into  two  Btoriee,  o*  which  thp 
lon-er  servoil  an  ii  BtorchoiiBe  for  his  coal,  while  the  upper  made  "a  long,  narrow 
iiwm,  so  low  that  a  tall  man  could  Bcarcely  Btand  upright  in  it.  In  thla  rude 
roncort-room  be  won  ucituitoinwl,  ovciy  Tliursday  evenloK,  to  entertain  hs 
(ricnde  u-lth  intellectual  i-otivcisation  and  the  best  chuober  mnala  that  L<mdon 
could  proiliice." 
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It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  hi*  as  particular  as  we 
should  desire  in  narrating  Handel's  life  in  the  great  city. 
For  the  next  thirty  years,  his  chief  occupation  was  in 
the  composing  and  directing  Italian  opera.  In  this  time, 
he  composed  no  less  than  thirty-six  operas,  besides 
writing  songs  and  arranging  others.  It  Ls  manifestly 
impossible  within  our  limits,  as  it  would  be  uninteresting 
were  it  not  so,  to  relate  in  detail  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  each  one  of  these  productions. 

We  will  anticipate  a  bit  to  speak  of  Handel's  connec- 
tion with  Italian  opera,  a  connection  more  important  to  a 
student  of  his  life  than  to  one  of  his  works.  At  present, 
he  composed  no  more  of  them.  But,  beginning  with  1721, 
nearly  every  year  saw  a  new  opera  composed  by  Handel, 
and  frequently  more  than  one.  In  that  year,  was  started 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  an  institution  for  the 
performance  of  Italian  opera,  in  which  Handel  was  in- 
terested. But  things  did  not  work  altogether  well.  Some 
of  the  operas  succeeded,  others  failed.  Finally,  Handel 
himself  became  manager,  and  in  partnership  with  one 
Heidegger  (hi'dfik  dr),  managed  the  business  for  some 
time.  But  they  did  not  achieve  in  this  way  any  very 
great  success.  Handel  is  not  remembered  by  his  Italian 
uperas,  though  they  occupied,  perhaps,  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  England. 

To  go  back  to  Handel's  life  where  we  left  it.  In  1713, 
he  composed  two  very  fine  pieces, — the  one  for  Queen 
Anne's  (ftnz)  birthday,  the  other  in  celebration  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (a'trSkt).  They  are  the  beginning  of 
his  truly  English  works,  the  works  to  which  Handel 
owes  his  very  great  fame.  He  did  not,  however,  com- 
pose much  at  this  time,  being  much  sought  after  in 
society,  and  finding  the  inter(*oui*se  with  those  whom   he 
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mut,  ti>  b(',  perhaps,  mure  congenial  to  him  than  the  haiil 
work  iKicessary  to  be  done  in  writing  Ittiliaii  operas  aii'i 
such  like.  He  (.'jijoyeil  a  punsion  fmni  Qin'cn  Anne,  haii 
many  friends  at  whose  houses  he  stayed,  and  led,  on  the 
whule,  !i  Inittei'Hy  existence. 

In  1714,  Queen  Anne  died,  and  George  I.  was  crowned 
King  of  Kiigluud.  This  placed  Handel  in  a  painful  posi- 
tion, for  (.ieorge  I.  was,  as  may  be  remembered,  the  very 
Elector  of  Hanover  from  whose  com-t  Handel  had  been 
excuscKl  "for  a  i-easonable  time,"  which  time  Handel  hail 
interpreted  to  mean  nearly  two  yeai-s.  George  was  justly 
incensed  at  his  truant  eapellmeister.  But  the  genius  of 
Handel,  aided  by  his  fric-nd  Baron  Kilmansegge,*  over- 
came the  mnnai'ch's  dislike,  and  Handel  was  taken  inte 
favor  and  anothei'  pension  was  added  to  that  granted  by 
Queen  Anne.  So,  when  the  king  left  England  in  ITliS, 
to  visit  his  beloved  Hanover,  Handel  went  in  his  suit^^.', 
and  spent  some  six  months  or  so  before  returning  to 
England. 

When  he  again  came  to  England,  an  opportunity 
offered  itself  to  him,  which  presented  many  attrat^tions, 
and  was  at  once  accepted.     The  Duke  of  Chando8,t  at  hi.s 

•  Tlip  menns  by  vblch  ILuiilul  Iuhbiiiil'  ivcimciled  bi  hig  royal  patron  is  tbt 
Kuti.lcirt  or  whnt  (K-Fms  honlly  imire  tli»n  a  tnulltlon,  yet  is  worth  tolUntf.  Hnn- 
iIpI'h  old  friend,  niiron  KIlTiiuiiactOCO,  iit  whow  inHNince  Handel  hud  tliet  oome  C" 
Hiiniiver,  nnil  l/>ni  BiirliiiKton,  a  luusicul  nobli-man,  contrived  a  plan,  uid  at 
their  miioreation  Haiiili-I  wrote  u  piivi^  nf  raiiaic  to  bo  played  on  Uie  occBBion  •>( 
an  fX"»ii-iioii  Oio  kind  waa  nlKiiit  to  iniiltf  'm  tho  TliamoB  (/Aw).  Handel  himBtif 
fiitcatiril  un  i<ri'hustra.  and  followed  the  royal  Tuirge  so  closely  that  all  on  bonni 
eoiildh^'nr  the  iiiuaie,  which  being  written  CHpcelally  to  be  heard  acnMstho  water. 
wniTidrd  incsl  rleliahf fully.  The  kinj?  wob  uiuch  plea»etl  ot  the  prrforraanos.  und 
nnkc'd  nlHiut  it.  Thin  rdvo  KilmaiiBocKe  an  opportunity  tn  intercede  for  hi" 
friend,  uiid  lu'  did  no  irlth  Buch  effect  that  a  reconrlliation  Boon  followed. 

+  ".111 nil's  Hryd«e9.  Iluke  of  Chandoe,  after  having  B*rvcd  an  Paymaattv  of  tho 
BritiBh  fore™,  under  the  corainond  ot  the  Duke  of  Mnrlboroush  (iii-7rl' WWI, 
retired  from  nctive  duty  with  un  enormous  fortune,  whloh  bo  spent  with  the 
ll1«rality  of  a  mi>niin:li.  In  1712.  he  built  himBclf  a  palooe  at  Cannons.  la  Mld- 
i  cost  of  ;e330,00a.    In  this  splendid  retreat,  tba  diwid 
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splendid  palace  at  Cannons,  pursued  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  numerous  small  sovereigns  scattered  over  Ger- 
many, and  among  his  other  magnificences  had  a  private 
chapel,  choir,  and  necessarily  a  chapel-master.  This  posi- 
tion Handel  was  asked  to  accept,  and  did  so.  He  was  to 
Jive  at  Cannons,  and  oversee  the  music  in  the  chapel.  He 
spent  three  years  here,  years  of  muc^h  pleasure,  as  it  nuiy 
he  imagined,  and  activity,  directing  the  chapel  choir, 
playing  the  organ,  and  writing  much  music.  Here  were* 
c(.)mposed  the  **Chandos  Anthems"  and  Xho.  ''Chandos  Te 
Deums,"  the  oratorio  of  "Esther,''  and  the  cantatn  of 
*'Acis  (a' sis)  and  Galatea"  (gaidts'6).  These  last  tw'o 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  his  compositions 
here.  "Esther"  was  his  first  attempt  at  wiial  becami? 
his  greatest  glory.  And  the  open^tta  of  "Acis  and  Gala- 
tea" (th(^  words  by  Gay),  is  a  beautiful  little  thing,  per- 
haps the  best  piece  of  work  Handel  had  yet  done."' 

In  1721,  Handel  left  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos  and  returned  to  London.  The  next  twentv  years 
were  taken  up,  as  we  have  noted,  in  dcn^otion  to  Italian 
opera.  For  that  time,  the  story  of  his  life  consists  of  a 
succession  of  operas,  more  or  less  succc^ssful,  of  vi.sits  to 

Diike,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  lived  in  little  less  than  regal  stiite ;  pn>tccte<i 
by  a  STUArd  of  veterans,  selected  from  among  the  pfnsioiici's  at  (Chelsea  llot^i)!!!!!, 
v>-ho  attended  him  even  to  church;  and  Huirounded  by  every  luxury  that  wealth 
rouUl  purchase,  or  boundless  liberality  suggest.  For  the  services  in  his  private 
(•lu*i>el,  he  maintained  not  only  a  numerous  choir,  but  a  batui  of  instrumciital 
1 4'rforracr8,  also,  on  a  scale  as  grand  as  that  of  th(^  kai)ello  of  a  Crorman  iK)tent4it»'." 
•  It  was  at  Cannons  that  Handel  composed  the  well-known  ''  Harnionious 
Itlarksmit'n."  It  is  said  that  while  walking  through  Edgewai**",  the  village  near 
the  Duke's  jwla^e,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  shower,  and  found  n?fii;:«?  in  a  hlack- 
sfiiith's  «hop.  There  he  heard  the  blacksmith  singing  a  tune,  to  which  h(»  kept 
f  iine  with  his  hammer  on  the  anvil.  On  going  home,  Handel  siit  «luwn  and  wrot<' 
a  sot  of  variations  on  the  blacksmith^s  tune.  The  anvil  on  which  the  smith  beat 
MUt  the  accompaniment  has  been  traced  through  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Jt 
passed  from  liand  to  hand,  from  one  blaolcsmith  U>  another,  till  it  became  th(? 
pn^perty  of  an  amateur.  Since  that  time  it  has  paas<»d  through  several  liands, 
and  is  now  in  the  puesuesion  of  a  well-known  musician  of  London. 
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tin-  Oontinnit  to  <'iigage  singei-s,  of  riimntfls  and  bicker- 
ings with  the  singers  when  they  were  engaged.*  Thoy 
were  years  of  altornalxi  favor  and  disfavor  in  the  eyes 
()f  tho  general  imblic,  hut  toward  the  yeai-  1737,  Handel 
must  have  felt  that  he  had  worked  that  vein  to  the 
utmoi^t.    His  last  opera  was  written  in  1740. 

On  January  Hi,  1739,  Handel  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theater  tlie  oratorio  of  "Saul."  It  had  been  com- 
posed (luring  the  previous  autumn,  and  was  of  the  nature 
nf  an  experiment.  "'Esther"  had  been  written  at  Can- 
nijn.s,  while  Handel  was  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
<'han(los  iind  "De(">rah"  (deb'o  rfl)  and  "  Athaliah  "  (fiiha- 
ii'a>  had  been  given  in  1733,  the  one  in  London,  the 
other  in  Oxford,  but  neither  seems  to  have  been  a  strik- 
ing success.  N't!  more  was  "Saul,"  although  the  "Dead 
Miiifh"  by  no  means  failed  of  having  an  effect  But  the 
importance  of  "Saul"  lies  in  its  being  practically  the 
first  of  an  unbroken  line  ■  of  oratorios, — compositioDs 
whifrh,  though  at  fii-st  received  with  small  favor,  were  in 

•  Till'  iiiiiHt  natnblu  ot  thiw  many  qiuirels  wae  the  rivaliT  between  CiUEtmi 

(*«*•.' nJj  und  yanatiaalfgiii'  Hi),  ttrn  iirlim-'lonn/  (prVmi  ittH'mTiot  the  first  rank. 
Tills  iB-camo  n  iUapiit«  of  iinTuenao  pmportlonn,  cmbpoillng  all  of  pollta  London. 
Tlio  iiiciiis  t.iknn  Ui  Kft  moh  ono  I'l  <1'>  her  beat  aro  somewhat  entvrtnlDing.  As 
npidier  would  flntf  If  she  thouKht  her  rival  wos  in  aiiy  way  given  tlie  iircocdeinv, 
it  wiiu  n  hit  ilinii^U  tn  iiirniiin!  tn  that  they  inli;ht  both  frtiun  In  the  eame  opera.  In 
"AlL4«iiiidn>"  O'""^''''''^.  hiiwevcr,  Handel  arraiiRL-d  the  two  parts,  so  that  uolthtr 
ivuM  poHtfibly  uhjoi:!.  I'lii)'  xutii;  h<>tiK  for  song,  duet  for  duct,  throughout  the  picc^, 
.ind  u'lu'ii  tlicy  tunfi  tonfittJior,  the  purts  were  so  artfully  varied  that  neltber  could 
Ik-  nuld  to  sitw  the  llret  or  tlic  tRiMnd.  Lacb'  Walpole  (vM' pBli  used  to  havr 
ilillli'iiltiifi  with  the  twl^fur  tiho  was  In  tho  habit  of  Inviting  them  both  to  dlniici' 
.in  Sniii):iyH,  and  nho  dpKh'ed  to  hrar  them  sinti  afterword.  Neither  could  be  aakal 
t>  Blnic  llrxt,  for  tho  other  would  thun  have  been  an  ofTended  aa  to  remain  utterly 
.liiinb.  IjOily  'Wnlpoto  oncif  fcniud  a  uniy  out.  She  enticed  Fanstliia  Intoa  disbuit 
room  to  ]<>iik  at  aoinc  vure  china.  I^azzoni  wan  told  that  her  rival  had  gone,  and 
furthn-itlt  c^>nBentl■d  t>i  sing.  On  some  other  pretense  she  was  herBolf  cemoved 
Iivtu  the  ntuslc-room,  and  Faustina  returning,  (avored  the  compsny  henelf. 

But  bmlde  mere   rivalrina,  thore   were   oUier  and   more  aniu^lDg  qoMTels.      ' 
intriguiti.  and  dlsputoe,  and,  on  the  whole,  Handel's  carver  aa  an  hsprmrio  (fnfrl- 
.•!'  rl  M  stenm  t"  have  been  by  no  menus  u  royml  road. 
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the  end  so  successful  that,  on  the  whole,  they  make  up 
almost  the  whole  reputation  of  Handel.  "Saul"  was 
followed  by  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  thLs  was  received  with 
even  more  coldness  than  was  *^Saul."  It  was  the  day  of 
Handel's  failures.  His  operas,  which  ho  still  wrote,  were 
unpopular,  and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
that  his  oratorios  would  not  have  been  successful.  Prob- 
ably he  was  not  by  any  means  sorry  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  visit  was  quickly  arranged.  Handel  agreed  to  com- 
pose an  oratorio,  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charitable  societies  of  Dublin.  This  was  the  oratorio  of 
the  "Messiah."* 

With  the  "Messiah,"  which  was  giv^en  to  the  great 
delight  of  a  crowded  audience  on  the  evening  of  April  13, 
1742,  Handel  seems  to  have  reached  a  turning  point. 
Fn)m  this  moment,  with  times  of  bad  luck,  he  was  on 
the  whole  successful.  To  the  end  of  his  career,  Handel 
turned  his  attention  to  English  oratorios.  He  wrote  thir- 
teen after  the  "Messiah,"  about  one  every  year,  sometimes 
two.  Henceforth,  his  greatness  was  incontestable.  His 
oratorios  were  produced  in  London  to  appreciative  audi- 
ences, so  that,  though  he  was  in  174()  reduced  so  low  as 
to  become  for  the  second  time  bankrupt,  he  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  worth  a  sum  equal  to  8100,000. 

♦  The  "  Messiah  "  was  first  given  April  12,  1742,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  several  gaols,  and  for  the  support  of  Mercers'  Hospital  and  of  the  Charitable 
Inilrmary  on  the  Inn's  Quay."  Gentlemen  were  requested  to  come  without  their 
swords  and  ladies  without  their  hoope,  and  hy  these  means,  room  was  found  lor 
one  hundred  more  than  could  otherwise  have  been  accommodated.  This  lar^e 
audience  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  performance.  "It  was  allowed  V)y  the 
greatest  judges  to  be  the  flneet  composition  of  music  that  was  ever  heard."  It 
was  afterward  given  In  England,  and  it  was  on  its  first  performance  in  that 
country,  March  23,  1743,  that  the  whole  assembly,  with  the  king  at  their  head, 
rose  to  their  feet  at  the  **  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  remained  standing  throughout 
(he  nunib««r— a  custom  Jn  England  to-day,  whenever  the  "  Messiah  "  is  given. 
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A  Iiistoi-y  fif  hLs  later  yearn  woiild  consist  of  little  else 
than  an  account  of  the  production  of  one  after  another 
of  tliese  j^eat  works.*    He  wrote  little  else. 

Towarfl  the  end  of  1751,  Hnndel  began  to  lose  his 
sight.  Although  every  thing  that  could  be  done  for  him 
was  done,  the  rnvf  of  surgeons  was  unavailing,  and  he 
became  totally  blind.  His  last  tnie  oratorio,  "Jephthii" 
gerthai,  was  produced  early  in  1752.  One  more  did  he 
write,  an  adaptation  of  his  Italian  work,  "Triumph  of 
Time  and  Truth,"  and  this  was  his  last  work. 

His  strength  began  to  fail  shortly  after  he  became 
blind,!  and  finally,  on  Good  Friday,  April  13,  1769,  he 
died.  He  was  biiried  in  Westmin.ster  Abbey,  in  the  Poets' 
Ooriicr, 

*  It  inity  nut  bv  UHelega  to  odd  here  a  IM  of  Tlandel'a  oratorios,  with  the  dale 
of  thi'ir  llrsit  pr»i1uctioii.  The  list  is  trom  Rockatro's  ftdmlrable  "Life."  Twentj'. 
two  uratort'ia;  ■' iHt  Pnaiiion  Omtorio,"  1704;  "la  Resurrezlone  "  (n)  KBr  rt(*i  i'Bfll. 
170S;  -'11  Trlonfo  di>l  Tempo"  («  rriln'/n  dll  llm- iif>),  170B;  "2d  Pofl^Dn 
Omli.ri.),"  ITIT;  "EnthiT."  1720;  "Deborah,"  1733:  "AthBllsh,"  1733;  "Saul," 
17a«:  "TsriK'l  ill  Ejiypt,"  17au;  "MeBsiali."  1742:  "SaniBOn,"  1743;  "Jtweph." 
1T44:  "  [kilHliiizzar,"  174-1:  " 0<^»sto^aI,"  1T4II;  ''.ludus  Maccabieiu,"  1747; 
".Mexandor  Balun."  174K;  ".roahHO,"  1748;  "Soloinon,"1749;  "SusonDB."  174B; 
•■Tliemiora,"  1750;  " .Teplitho."  1753;  "Triumph  of  Time,"  1757.  Handel  also 
wmtu  foily^even  upoms  in  all,  bat  on  thotto  are  by  no  meiuiH  so  well  known  us 
liiH  iimtorJn«,  we  t'nnr«ivi'  thnt  wd  mny  be  pnrdoneil  the  umlsdoD  of  the  list  of 
tliolr  QiinKiH. 

t  Hniuk'l,  otter  ho  becamu  iilnmHt  totally  blind,  wha  irreaUy  aided  by  John 
( :)i  rlstopher  Smith,  an  old  pupil.  u-[th  whosQ  aid  hi>  founil  himself  able  to  oversoo 
(if  n-o  may  iisi-  the  expression)  Ihc  iirodnction  nf  hia  works.  He  hlmaelf 
IiiHlurntl.v  playwl  thu  cirwin  at  thi'so  jiprfornianccs,  Kometimes  playlntt  fixim 
nioni'iry,  liut  inniv  usually  oxtempiirizinB.  '-Tn  sec  liim  led  to  the  orRan,"  Bnys 
Bnmiy,  "nftcr  (bin  I'alamity,  iit  upward  of  wventy  years  of  age,  and  then  coii- 
dni'tcil  t'lmircl  the  iinilipnee  ti>  maVo  his  iiccuntompd  obeisance,  wnn  o  eiirhl  rcj 
truly  afTii-tlnH  anil  diphmiblp.  to  persons  of  sensibility,  an  (tpeatly  dlmlnlahpil 
th'-ir  plenHuiT  on  he!iritij(  bin  perfomianre."  tt  le  eald.  too.  that  when  Smith 
ploytil  the  urtiio.  «hi'n  ITiindel  wiis  first  blind,  t 

"Total  ecllpBe— tn>  eun,  no  moon, 
All  dnrk.  amid  the  btaie  of  noon," 
would  bring  teara  to  the  eyee  of  the  whole  aodluioe. 
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1732-1809. 

FRANZ  (frants)  JOSEPH  HAYDN  (ha'dn),  like  many 
other  famous  musicians,  was  remarkable  for  his 
talents  at  a  very  early  age.  Musical  genius,  more  than 
any  other,  manifests  itself  almost  at  birth.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  an  extra  sense.  Those  who  have  it,  have  it  at  birth. 
Those  who  have  it  not  at  birth,  seldom  gain  it.  Bach 
ibSk),  of  a  musical  family,  was  musical  from  his  earliest 
years.  Handel  (han'dsi)  played  away  on  his  dumb  clavi- 
chord before  he  was  seven  years  old.  Mozart  (mo  zfirt') 
appeared  at  a  public  concert  at  six  years  of  age ;  Men- 
delssohn (m6n'd6lss6n)  at  eight,  Chopin  (sho  pftng')  at 
nine.  Beethoven  (ba'tovSn)  took  music  lessons  when 
only  five.    Haydn,  like  the  others,  was  an  infant  genius. 

He  was  the  son  of  Matthias  (math  thras)  Haydn,  a 
wheelwright  of  Rohrau  (pc'row).  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  honast  and  worthy,  but  by  no  means  remarkable, 
peasant.  He  was  fond  of  playing  the  harp  and  of  sing- 
ing, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  remarkable  at 
either  of  these  amusements.  Indeed,  he  played  always 
by  ear,  and  knew  nothing  of  music  as  a  science. 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  on  the  last  da}'  of 
March,  1732.  For  about  six  years,  he  was  allowed  to 
be  a  child,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  went  out  into 
the  world  to  make  his  fortune.  That  is,  his  mother's 
cousin,  one  Frankh  (frank),  was  chorregent  (kor' regent)  at 
Hainburg  (hin'bdbrgh),  but  a  few  miles  away,  and  to  hina 
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littlo  Josepli,  who  had  shown  signs  of  musical  promise, 
wa.s  sent  to  ^ain  a  musical  education  and  his  living. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  fifty-nine  years  later. 
Haydn  lived  practically  alone,  with  little  hut  his  music 
to  interest  him,  and  to  Ix*  loved. 

Under  his  cousin  Frankh,  ,Ioseph  learned  to  sing  cor- 
rectly and  well,  and  learned  also  some  things  about  music, 
— nc^t^bly,  if  we  mav  believe  an  anecdote  of  the  time,  to 
play  the  drum,  which  he  did  when  only  six  years  of  age, 
at  a  public  funeral  procession.*  But  he  had  not  been  at 
Hainburg  long  (about  two  y(^ars),  when  his  singing  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  capellmeister  (kfi  pei'mTs  ler' 
of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna.  The  capellmeist(^r. 
Reutter  (roi't^r)  by  name,  was  on  the  l(X)kout  for  voices, 
and  saw  at  once  tliat,  filt hough  the  boy*s  voice  was 
nothing  very  great,  his  musical  talent  and  instinct  would 
probably  do  credit  to  any  one  who  should  befriend 
him.  An  arrangement  was  made.  Reutter  offered  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  J()seph\s  musical  education, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  boy  should  shortly  leave  for 
Vienna,  where  he  should  become  one  of  the  choristers  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen. 

At  the  chai)el  of  St.  Stephen  s,  Haydn  remained  for 
ten  years.    What  he  learned  of  musi<*  l>evond  the  art  of 

♦  They  wqvq  oh  oiu»  ocrjision  about  to  have  a  proccsBion;  in  fact,  several  pru- 
ceHflioiih,  for  it  was  in  Passion  week.  Frankh  wan  to  direct  them,  and  anions  his 
other  difncultioK,  wtis  the  sudden  death  of  his  kettle^lrummer.  He  was  at  a  lotw. 
till  h<'  ]K"tht»ut?lit  IdmRelf  of  his  younj?  pupil.  Tie  showed  Joeeph  how  to  use  the 
Rtirks,  and  left  him  to  loarn  to  drum.  Joseph  got  hold  of  a  ba8ket>,  which  had 
Ix'en  used  to  hold  Hour,  and  ttirnintf  it  ui»ide  down  on  a  chair,  he  beat  away  the 
whole  niorninff,  and  learned  to  dnnn  quite  well.  Frankh,  however,  was  displeased 
to  (jbserve  that  the  flour,  whii-h  luid  sifted  through  the  liankct,  had  utterly  ruined 
the  chair.  But  he  was  soTuewhat  consoled  to  observe  that  Joseph  had  made 
himself  a  fairly  Rkillful  drummer.  The  little  fellow  man'hed  in  the  procession 
behind  a  drum,  which  was  carried  for  him  by  a  hunchback,  and  though  he 
drummcHl  well,  created  some  amusement  on  account  of  his  small  stae.  He  was,  in 
fact,  only  about  six  yean  old. 
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singing,  he  learned  by  himself.  Rentier,  it  is  said,  gave 
him  two  leasons  in  theory  of  niusi(*,  during  the  whole 
time.  He  did,  however,  learn  to  sing  well,  and  he  had 
some  time  to  himself,  and  this  he  employed  in  efforts  at 
(Composition,  and  in  studying  the  church  music,  of  which 
he  heard  so  much,  and  also  solo  singing  and  instru- 
mental music.  In  fact,  it  was  a  remarkably  good  appnni- 
ticeship,  although  it  was  neceasarily  supplemented  by 
subsequent  study.  Even  while  in  the  chapel  choir, 
though  he  learned  little  from  Reutter,  he  procured  one 
or  two  theoretical  works,  and  studied  till  he  must  have 
known  them  almost  bv  heart. 

But  this  could  not  last.  His  l)rothers  came  to  Vienna, 
and  were  given  places  in  the  choir,  but  Joseph,  being  the 
e]^l(^st,  was  the  first  to  become  superannuated.  His  voice 
broke;  the  Emperor  declared  that  he  sung  like  a  crow: 
Haydn  gave  Reutter  a  chance,  and  was  dismissed.  He 
found  himself  almost  alone  in  A^ienna,  without  money  or 
a  home,  and  very  little  idea  as  to  how  he  might  get  one. 
For  eight  years,  he  lived  practically  from  hand  to  mouth, 
d(Mng  any  thing  musical  to  which  he  could  turn  his  hand. 
But  in  these  eight  years  he  worked  hard,  learned  much, 
and  made  him.self  something  of  Ji  reputation. 

For  a  time  after  he  left  tlu^  cathedral,  he  lived  in  a 
small  garret,*  and  supported  himself  by  playing  tht^  violin 

♦  In  these  days,  he  was  oft^n  in  want  of  enough  to  eat,  and  frequently  strolled 
al>out  the  country  to  places  where  he  hoi)e<l  he  miprht  ohtain  some  employment. 
(>n  one  occasion,  he  found  himself  in  a  cloister  in  St>Tia  (*/1r'5d).  He  asked  to 
be  employed,  but  was  refused.  So,  he  made  the  a<*([uaintance  of  one  of  the  sing- 
ers, and  asked  him  to  allow  him  just  to  sintr  once  in  his  plju*c.  Th<»  boy  refused. 
So,  Haydn  stood  beside  him  and,  as  the  music  Injiran,  he  quietly  jiossessed  him- 
nelf  of  the  boy's  music-book  (and  p:ave  him  a  bit  of  money  in  j'XchanRc),  and 
l>eg:an  to  sing.  He  sang  so  well,  though  his  voice  was  not  of  the  bi'st,  that  the 
chorus-master  was  delighted  with  him,  and  was  Morry  he  had  before  been  uncivil 
to  him.  And  tb»  priests  entertained  him  for  a  week  or  more,  during  which  period, 
as  he  said,  he  flUed  hiinself  up  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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at  balls,  or  in  orchestras,  by  arranging  music,  or  by  giv- 
ing lessons.  Hu  was  often  in  artual  want,  and,  though 
at  the  culhedral  his  life  had  Ijeen  none  of  the  easiest,  it 
was  worse  with  him  now.  But  good  luck  fell  in  his  way 
now  and  then.*  A  worthy  man  left  him  a  small  sum  o1 
money.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Italian  Metastasio 
( ma  tas  ta'  se  o),  who  later  introduced  him  to  Porporii 
(por'psrfii,  the  then  famous  music-teacher.  He  worked 
hard  on  his  liooks  of  composition  and  theory,  and  pro!)- 
ably  found  delight  in  his  studies,  although  he  was  often 
enough  near  starving. 

fjittlc  by  Uttle  his  compositions  became  known  to  a 
few.  Ft  is  to  this  period  belongs  the  tale  of  how  Haydn 
and  a  friend  of  bis  foimd  their  way  into  a  beer-cpllar. 
where  ii  half-drunken  orc;hestra  were  rendering  one  of 
Haydn's  own  pieces.  "Whose  piece  is  that?"  inquii-eii 
lif.  ■'  It  is  Haydn's,"  returned  the  fiddler.  "  And  a  mighty 
jinrir  thing,  too,"  answered  Haydn  ;  whereupon  the  orches> 

•  Aiiioiin  iillier  tliiniis,  he  wnito  nil  opern.  of  which  thpy  tpll  the  followhi.! 
tnli':  It  van  i-ompcspd  when  ha  vaa  nbcnit  twenty  yutira  old.  Hayiln  and  turn  m- 
itirti^  III'  IiIk  fritiHlu  wcrti  oiyjatted  in  Ben-iiudidn  the  hiindaome  duuiclitcr  ut  H*r- 
iiiidiiTK!  Knrtx  (Wrml  '/''''mi  buirl't,  a  fnimiun  t'omic  actor.  Kunx,  on  hpiirinK  Ihp 
itiusii',  n']iH  miic^h  ntrurk  by  it.  aiiil  rame  i-ifcht  ilovn-ntalra.  "Who  rompoMil 
thirty '■  hu  iiikiil.  '■  I  illil,"  Olid  llayilii.  "  What;  a  iioy  at  your  oget"  "At  my 
am:"  '■TliiK  is  ilrull;  cumu  iip-Htiiirs."  lliiydn  cama  iiiMitaira,  and  thi-n  Benia- 
ilnnc  cipcniii  to  him  his  mind.  Ui-  winhwl  nn  "jipm  to  ho  written  to  a  libretli- 
lie  hii.l,-  "  'I'lii-  Uovil  on  Two  Slli-lw,"  hy  nuiin:,— would  iraydn  write  itt  Ilnj-.in 
W'liiia.  ;iii'l  l.xik  the  IIhrottJ>  hoirio  with  liim.  lli>  nu't  with  one  whImDical  dilK 
I'uUy.  ITe  h.-ul  to  mmp.™^  mniio  for  :i  Htorni  ond,  hav-lnn  noviT  neen  the  ncn  ui 
alL,  w;i-  Boniowhat  nt  n  Imw.  Heniiul.nio  wiuld  not  help  him  much,  althouRh  l\- 
li'ii-1  t')  im.icino  whni  it  must  be,  and  to  dtwrllie  it  In  llnydn.  "Tmaninc 
mouninint"  rlslns,  nnd  vbIIpvh  Binklnu;  a  movintain  Iiecomes  a  iiilley,  and  n  vnl- 
luy  liscB  to  a  monntnin  :  Iho;,'  frjllow  each  othw ;  ut  overj'  mnraent  atpe  and  obynw 
rniccoed  each  othi'i-. '  .\clil  (liiinder  iind  liirhtninB,  hut  be  Hiire  to  represent  (hiv 
inountainR  nud  vjiI1"Vh."  Iltivdn  itot  no  Idea  nt  all  of  whnt  wai  wanted.  He  ran 
hlH  hondH  over  th"  l;i>y->ionni,  lint  could,  by  no  mt^nit.  ii«u'h  the  desired  end. 
"The  dci-il  tmlte  tho  t-'iiip"-!."  ii"  cried,' Hlamm inn  hlw  hnud"  on  otthor  end  of  the 
key-board.  "Ton  have  it;  .vou  have  Itl"  cried  the  actor,  eralnaoins  Wm. 
Hajrdn  afterwart.  in  comioK  to  England,  hod  a  chance  to  •••  bmr  n—t  Ui 
dMcriptlon  came  to  the  reality. 
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tra  rose  upon  him,  and  would  have  done  something 
serious  to  this  Philistine  had  not  the  friend  hustled 
Haydn  unceremoniously  out-of-doors. 

He  wrote  a  comic  opera,  too,  at  about  this  time,  and 
was  paid  twenty-five  ducats  for  it,  with  which  he  seeined 
well  enough  satisfied,  and,  as  the  music  has  been  lost,  we 
can  not  say  how  much  more  or  less  it  may  have  been 
worth. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Haydn  began  to  give 
leasons  to  Marianne  (ma  r!  fin'),  the  daughter  of  Nicolai 
Martinez  (n€'kO  IT  mfirte'n^z),  who  was  in  the  train  of 
the  Papal  representative  at  Vienna.  The  place  was  got 
for  him  by  Metastasio,  the  Italian  poet,  who  was  then 
living  with  the  Martinez  family,  and  it  had  this  good 
effect.  Haydn  used  to  go  with  his  scholar  to  Porpora, 
her  singing-master,  to  accompany  her  ^?inging  upon  th(^ 
clavier.  Porpora  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge  in  the* 
matter  of  composition,  and  Haydn  undoii])tedly  gained 
much  from  thus  being  with  him.  He  also  accompanied 
various  other  of  Porpora's  scholars,  and  became  in  this 
way  better  known.  He  thus  fell  into  the  way  of  getting 
more  pupils,  and  his  circumstances  became  much  brighter. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  study  as  well  as  to  teaching,  and 
also  composed  somewhat,  though  this  was  by  no  means  a 
prolific  period  with  him. 

In  1759,  Haydn  was  made  capellnieister  to  Count 
Morzin  (mdrt'zsn),  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  His  struggles 
for  daily  bread  were  over.  He  might  have  remained  hap- 
nilv  with  Count  Morzin,  almost  forever,  but  that  he  (^hose 
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to  many,  and  as  this  was  contrary  to  his  contract  with 
Count  Morzin,  he  left  that  nobleman's  service.  Another 
reason,  indeed  the  principal  one,  was  that  Count  Morzin 
was  obliged  to  curtail  his  expenses,  and  did  so  by  dis- 
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rliarging  his  musical  establishment.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  Haydn,  in  the  year  1760,  found  himself  mar- 
ried, and  also  ^-apellmeister  to  Prince  Paul  Anton  Ester- 
hazy  Ipowl  an'iOii  estfir  ha'zfi). 

The  first  nf  these  seems  to  have  been  an  almost  un- 
mixed evil.  Why  he  married  his  wife  can  not  be  madf 
out  She  was  oue  of  his  pupils,  the  daughter  of  a  wig- 
inaker,  older  than  hinis(>lf,  and  .she  seems  to  have  been 
as  bad  a  shrew  as  could  well  be  imagined.  She  is  Siiid 
to  have  been  quarrelsome,  imperious,  unfeeling,  and 
malicious,  a  spendthrift,  and  a  bigot.  But  Haydn,  though 
111'  never  loved  her  after  Ids  marriage,  never  allowed  her 
to  trouble  him  very  much,  and  she  seems  to  have  kept 
as  well  out  of  his  way  as  might  be.  Altogether,  it  was 
a  stupid  thing  to  have  married  her,  and  Haydn  seenis  to 
have  appreciated  the  fact  later. 

His  eonnertion  with  the  Esterhazya  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, oue  of  th(3  most  fortunate  events  of  his  life.  He 
remained  capellmeister  to  three  .successive  princes,  until 
his  death — a  period  of  forty-nine  years — with  one  or  two 
absences. 

Haydn's  po.sition  in  the  Esterhazy  household  was. 
more  properly,  that  of  vice-capellmeister  for  Werner 
(wSr'ner).  The  former  capellmeister  was  still  to  holii 
the  title,  thougli  Haydn  was  to  perform  the  duties. 
Prince  Paul  Anton  died  in  the  early  part  of  1762,  and 
was  succewli'd  t»y  his  brother  Nicliolaa,*  the  one  of  the 

*  Piinue  F:Hterhiizy  hiinselt  played  the  barytnne,  an  liutninkent  now  mpenedul 
by  Iho  'cello.  The  princo  playod  only  In  ona  key,  Hl^n  pnoticed  Tor  ni  1 
months,  day  and  nlsht.  upciti  the  Instrument,  often  dlatorfaod  by  tiie  abuse  of  hl> 
wlFe,  and  ii|H>n  one  wcoi^iuii,  incurred  the  (wneure  of  the  i^lnce,  tar  nmlectlat;  I 
his  compoaitlonB.  Therent.  impelled  by  a  fit  of  vanity,  he  played  npcm  thr  i 
irtBtrument  at  one  of  the  evening  entertainments  In  seveiBl  kays.  The  prince  ' 
vraB  not  at  all  disturbed,  and  onlj^  said,  "Haydn,  yon  onght  to  Iwre  known  1 
bett«r."    Ai  flist  he  wm  pained  by  the  IndUftonnae  a 
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family  best  known  to  the  world,  in  all  probability. 
For  Prince  Nicholas,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  music, 
Haydn  labored  until  the  good  prince  died,  in  the  year 
1790.  His  life  was,  on  the  whole,  unvaried  for  all  these 
years.  The  prince  was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  and 
of  enormous  estates,  which  he  dearl}'  loved.  He  was  far 
fonder  of  living  at  his  palace  of  Eisenstadt  (rz6n  st^kt),  or 
later,  of  Esterhaz,  than  of  visiting  at  Vienna.  And,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  his  capellmeister  remained  in  the 
country,  too,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  appear  Ix^fore  th(3 
prince  every  day,  to  learn  his  pleasure  in  regard  to  th(i 
day's  music.  Undoubtedly  Haydn  found  this  a  little 
painful.  He  would  have  liked  to  see  more  of  Vienna. 
But  he  was  wonderfully  loyal  to  his  riiaster,  and  perhaps 
was,  to  a  degree,  comforted  by  the  rule  that  musicians' 
families  should  not  reside  at  the  princes'  abode,  whereby 
he  enjoyed  a  freedom  which  Vienna  could  not  have 
possessed.  We  can  not  easily  describe  his  life  here  in 
cxtcnso  within  our  limits — a  few  notes  must  be  sufficient. 
Haydn's  duties  at  Eisenstadt  were,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
somewhat  stereotyped  nature.  He  had  to  arrange  every 
thing,  to  drill  his  orchestra  and  chorus,  to  compose 
music  for  them,  to  compose  music  for  Prince  Nicholas 
himself,  who  loved  to  play  on  the  barytone,  to  arrange 
the  music  on  all  festal  occasions,  of  which  there  were 
various,  during  the  thirty  yeai-s  that  he  was  in  active 
service.  Five  of  these  years  were  passed  at  Eisenstadt, 
the  others  at  Esterhaz,  the  newly  finished  palace  nnd 
e.state  of  Prince  Nicholas.  And  shortly  before  the  Ester- 
hazy   establishment   was    removed    to    its    new   abode,    at 

he  imnMjdiately  felt  it  was  a  gentle  ropi-oof.  beoauHc  he  had  wasted  «<)  much  time 
and  neglected  his  proper  work  to  become  a  Kood  barytone  player,  and  turned  to 
Ilia  compositions  again  with  renewed  eamestnoss.  For  the  barytone  alone  he 
tinjti  \viitt?a  upward  of  otx^  hundred  and  seventy-tlve  pieces 
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the  death  of  the  old  capellincister,  whose  place  Ilaydri 
had  filled,  he  was  himself  given  the  title  and  honor 
which  belonged  to  the  work  which  he  had  all  along 
done. 

We  can  not  very  well  make  any  statement  of  Haydn's 
work  during  this  period.  He  wrote  much,  however, 
symphonies,  operas,  cantatas,  and  many  other  pieces,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  And  he  began  to  become  well 
known  and  highly  valued  at  Vienna,  although  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  seldom  there. 

It  was  at  Ksterliaz  that  Haydn  wrote  the  "Toy 
Symphony,"  having  bought  the  toy  instrument^  at  a 
fair.  II(i  brought  them  home  secretly,  wrote  the  sym- 
phony, and  subsequently  produced  them  at  one  of  the 
regular  r(4iears}ils.  Here,  too,  he  wrote  the  "Surprise 
Symphony,"  so  called.  The  orchestra  was  in  despair  at 
having  to  remain  at  Esterhuz  two  months  longer  than 
they  had  expected.  Haydn  sympathized  with  them,  for 
he,  too,  loved  Vienna.  So  they  conveyed  a  hint  to  their 
master  by  the  following  means:  In  the  very  midst  of 
the  symphony  one  evening,  one  of  the  players  quietly 
arose,  put  out  his  light,  and  went  into  the  anteroom; 
so  another,  and  another,  until,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  audienc^e,  Haydn  and  Thomasini  (to  ma  se'nss 
Ksterhazy's  favorite  violinist,  were  the  only  ones  left. 
Haydn  arose,  put  out  his  light,  took  his  music,  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  In  a  minute,  Thomasini 
also  retired.  "If  all  go,  wo  may  as  well  go,  too,"  said 
Nicholas.  "Haydn,"  he  went  on,  "the  gentlemen  have 
Tuy  consent  to  go  to-morrow."* 

*  Haydn  used  to  ^eve  much  at  the  privatioiui  he  suffered  in  beixi^  kept 
away  from  his  dearly-loved  Vienna.  "I  became  three  pounds  thinner  on  tht> 
way,"  he  reinarkSf  on  one  occasion,  speaking  of  a  journey  to  Brterhas,  "  beoauM* 
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We  should  say  a  word  or  so  about  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  Haydn  and  Mozart.*  Both  were 
Freemasons,  and  each  had  for  the  other  a  great  and 
fond  admiration.  They  probably  saw  each  other  but 
Uttle ;  for  Haydn  was  more  at  Esterhaz  than  Vienna, 
throughout  the  time  that  Mozart  was  residing  tliere. 
Mozart  died  while  Haydn  was  in  London,  and  Haydn 
said  that  his  only  regret  in  seeing  Vienna  again,  was 
that  he  should  not  see  also  the  great  Mozart. 

This  visit  to  Ix)ndon  was  a  sudden  change  in  Haydn's 
routine  of  life.  His  first  visit  was  in  1790.  He  had  l)v 
this  time  become  well  known  in  many  foreign  countries, 
l>y  means  of  his  compositions,  and  had  been  invited  to 
visit  many  different  parts  of  Europe.  From  London,  hv 
had  received  flattering  and  pressing  invitations.  Mu(*h 
as  Haydn  longed  to  see  some  other  country  than  his 
own,  and  especially  Italy,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  the 
Ester  hazy  family,  and  all  these  temptations  were  sternly 


of  the  I088  of  my  good  Vienna  fare.  •  ♦  •  Here,  in  EBtorhaz,  no  one  tvska  nie, 
'Would   yon   like  chocolate t'     *Do    you   desire   coffee   with   or   withrmt   milk?' 

•  With  what  can  1  serve  you,  dear  Haydn?'  '  Will  you  have  vanilla  or  pine-apple 
ircl"'  Would  that  I  had  only  a  pieoi  of  good  Parmesan  {jHr  mf  z<)n')  cheese,  ho 
that  I  mif^ht  the  more  easily  swallow  the  hlock  dumpliuKs!  I'ardoti  me  for 
takinu:  up  your  time  with  such  piteous  stuff— much  allowance  must  be  niadt)  for 
u  man  six)iled  by  the  good  things  in  Vienna;  but  1  have  already  commenced 
to  accustom  myself  to  the  country  by  de^rot^s,  and  yesterday  I  Htudied  for  tin? 
lipst  time  quite  in  the  Haydn  manner." 

•  Haydn  first  met  Mozart  in  the  year  1781,  when  the  latter  had  movtMl  to 
Vienna  r*^'rmanently.  Their  resix?ct  and  c.^tci'm  wen-  mutual,  arul  each  had  a 
Th«'n»ugh  admiration  for  the  other.    "Sir,"  paid   Mozart  to  an  envious  musician, 

•  if  we  were  melted  down  together,  we  would  ]>e  far  from  making  a  Ilaydn." 
And  he  d*?dicate<l  to  Haydn  a  series  of  six  quartets  in  the  most  r<*8ix>ctful  an<l 
living  terms.  Ab  for  Haydn,  he  declared  to  Le<Jix)ld  Mozart,  that  he  believed 
h'lH  son  t-o  b**  the  greatest  composer  with  whom  he  was  acquaintx'd.  He  also  said 
that  if  Mozart  had  composed  nothing  but  his  quartets  and  his  re<iiiieTn,  he  would 
Iw  immortal,  and  alvrays  heard  Mozart's  nmsic  whenever  an  opiK)rt unity  ofTcretl. 
On  Mozjirt's  death,  which  occurred  while  he  was  in  Lon<loii,  he  was  deeply 
moved,  and  afterward  said,  "Mozart's  loss  is  irretrievable.  I  <mn  never  forget  his 
playi.ig  in  my  life.    It  went  to  the  heart." 
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[>ul  i>n  nrn'  side.  But,  in  i7H0,  I'ririiv  Nicholu.s  died,  and 
liis  siic-rt-ssKr  dp<-id<^d  nut  ti>  ktjep  up  tlio  musical  i-s- 
tfiblishnicnt.     Tims  Haydn  was  frt-e  to  do  tia  he  rhost'. 

At  this  tTuimcnt,  Sulomoii  (sSi'O  mOnj,  a  Londou  viohu- 
ist,  made  liis  uppearamr.  He  was  onu  of  the  most  success- 
fid  imin-esani  iini  prfti^  sa'ti «»  of  Ijondon,  and  Hiiydii  al 
onre  aicudi'd  tu  liis  ddsii-es.  Salomon  guiii^nteed  Hayrln 
t:l,U"l)  fur  iiuL-  year,  and  Haydn  pi-omised  an  opera,  six 
svmi)lii)nit!s,  variotiM  new  eomi)ositions,  ami  so  forth.  In 
l)<^ccnibcr,  I  7iMI,  lie  left  Vierma,  with  Salomon,  for  London. 
He  was  receivc^d  wJtii  ^''t-'a*  hospitality,  and  arrangement.s 
Were  at  on<'c  set  <in  fnot  for  his  concerts.  It  was  some 
lime,  howevei',  hel'or-t^  these  rould  be  given.  In  fact,  the 
liivt  eoncert  tlid  not  take  place  until  March  15th.  And, 
before  this,  ii  .stmnji  uppnsition  liad  heen  created,  which 
seriously  threatened  Haydn's  success.  The  managei'S  of 
the  Profe-ssiomd  Concerts,  who  had  tliemselves  tried  to 
obtain  Haydn,  weic  now  vigoinus  in  depreciating  him. 
Aiid  IIS  theii-  <-imc('rt  came  <jff  fiixt,  thanks  to  unfortunate 
delays  in  Salomnns  arran;?emi'nts,  tliere  wa«  much  dangef 
tiiiit  Haydn  niif^ht  nut  prosper.  Bui  these  apprehensions 
wiTe  not  fulfilled.  The  concerts  were  a  great  success. 
Haydn  played  tin-  piano,  while  Salomon  himself  pinye<l 
lir.st  violin.  Ai  each  iierfornianii',  new  compositions  of 
Haydn's  weiv  i-eiiden-d,  and  the  whole  series  was  a  great 
success.     And  tlie  next  year,  Ibe  same  thing  was  repeated. 

li  Wiis  fur  these  concerts  that  Haydn  composeil  his 
Iwrlvc  yrand  symphonies.  '■  Vnu  will  never  surpass  these 
work.s,"  remarked  Salnmoii,  "I  never  mean  to  try,"  re- 
nn-ned  Haydn.  In  reganl  to  his  projected  opera,  Haydn 
was  not  sn  successful,  for  flallini  tg6\  imsi,  for  whom  it 
was  to  be  written,  eould  by  no  means  obtain  a  licens«\ 
and  liis  mw  theater  was  therefim?  unopened  for  opera. 
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Ilaydn  received  many  honors  in  England.  His  ben- 
efit concert  was  filled  to  overflowing.  He  was  created 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  sat  near  the  king  at  the 
great  Handel  Festival,  and,  at  London,  he  was  feted  and 
honized  to  a  great  degree.  He  was  courted  by  the  Pro- 
fessionals, who  would  have  given  nuich  could  they  have 
seduced  him  into  breaking  his  engagement  with  Salomon. 
Toward  the  end  of  July,  1792,  he  returned  to  Vienna. 

On  his  way,  he  stopped  at  Bonn  (b6n),  to  meet  Prince 
Anton  Esterhazy,  and  here,  too,  he  met  with  Beethoven, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  was  about  to  be 
sent  to  Vienna  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne  (ko  lon'),  for  a 
musical  education.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Haydn 
made  arrangements  here  to  receive  Beethoven  as  his 
l)upil,  which  he  did  the  next  year.  The  arrangement 
was  not  very  succ(\ssfid.  Haydn  did  not  devote  himself 
U)  Beethoven  as  much  as  would  have  been  well.  Bee- 
thoven conceived  a  jealousy  of  the  older  man,  and  the 
intercourse  between  them  was,  by  no  means,  so  pleasant 
a.s  had  been  the  friendship  between  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Haydn  used  to  say  that  he  was  never  popular  in 
Germany,  until  he  had  been  in  England.  However  this 
may  be,  he  was  certainly  very  popular  in  Vienna  during 
the  year  or  so  following  his  London  trip.  His  concerts, 
at  which  he  produced  his  London  compositions,  were 
well  att^ended  and  much  applauded,  and  he  himself  was 
courted  and  lionized  in  a  manner  which  could  not  but 
have  been  very  pleasing  to  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  1794,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  with  Salomon,  Haydn  again  journeyed  to 
London*  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts.     His  stav  here 

♦  Sir  G.  Smart,  who  wtis  at  this  time  a  violin  player  with  Salomon,  relates  a 
good  tale  of  Haydn's  second  visit  to  London.    At  one  of  the  rehearsals,  there  was 
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was,  like  his  lirst,  most  successful.  The  Professional 
Concerts,  which  had  offered  rival  attractions  during  his 
former  t^jur,  no  longer  existed,  and  Haydn  and  Salomon 
for  two  seasons  delighted  London  with  their  perfomaances. 
The  pecuniary  results  of  the  visit  were  most  gratif>nng, 
and  Haydn  returned  to  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  179o, 
with  a  modest  competence  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
had  received,  while  in  London,  a  letter  from  Prince 
Nicholas  Esterhazy,  the  grandson  of  Haydn's  former 
patron,  stating  liLs  desire  to  reconstruct  his  grandfather's 
musical  establishmeut,  and  asking  if  Haydn  would  act 
as  capellmoistcr.  Haydn  replied  that  he  was  now,  as 
always,  devoted  to  the  Esterhazy  family. 

After  his  retui'n  from  London,  Haydn  lived  quietly  in 
a  little  house  lie  luul  i)urchased  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  composing,  performing  his  duties  as  capell- 
meister,  and  otherwise  enjoying  the  evening  of  life, 
"God  presei-ve  the  Emperor  Francis,"  was  one  of  the 
compositions  of  this  epoch.  Two  others  of  more  fame, 
perhaps,  are  liLs  two  oratorios,  "The  Creation"  and  "The 
Seasons."  It  is  said  that  Salomon  fiist  suggested  to 
Haydn  the  ide!i  of  composing  an  oratorio,  and  had  shown 
him  a  poein  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation,  This  poeiti 
Haydn  brought  to  light  at  the  request  of  Van  Suieten 
ivSn  swea'tsn),  a  Viennese  connoisseur,  and  composed 

iK-cd  i>r  a  ilruiiinM>r ;  for  thi<  rcKuliir  pvrTnmier  fniled  to  appear.  Hftrdn  asked  I  he 
in-chefllni  If  atiy  unu  ruuld  pin}-  the  l[eltle.druni.  "I  can."  Mtlil  Smart.  He  irue 
(hen  ciK>it«<>n  yiiuv  i>lil.  iind  thnuiih  ho  had  never  beton  had  a  dnimmck  In  hut 
hands,  tbuucht  that  comt't  tiiiie  wiiH  the  nnly  thing  needed.  After  the  Onn 
iiiuveruent  had  been  pla)-od,  Haydn  irndsed  him  (or  hii  execution,  but  added,  with 
initd  snrcaem.  that  in  Germany  they  hod  a  way  of  etrlUoK  the  drum,  oo  as  to 
Blop  the  vibration  after  each  atroke,  and  added  that  the  elTeot  was  thereby 
heishU'ned.  With  a  conscioasneaa  of  the  akUl  gathered  from  his  leMOna  on  the 
nical-tub.  Haydn  showed  hciiv  the  thine  was  done.  Smart  looked  on  oompnsedly. 
and  remarked  Oiat,  If  Haydn  preferred  that  style,  Uiey  could  u 
England  aa  well  aa  in  Q^rmauf. 
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the  oratorio.  It  was  a  work  of  eighteen  irionths,  under- 
taken i)i()usly  and  seriously,  and  with  true  religious  feel- 
ing.* It  was  given  (in  1800)  in  the  Schwartzenburg 
(sw^rfz^n  barg)  palace,  and  then  in  public  in  Vienna. 
Every-where  did  it  achieve  the  greatest  popularity.  In 
Ix)ndon,  there  were  at  once  produced  two  versions,  and 
it  long  remained  a  favorite,  although  now,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  is  seldom  produced. 

It  was  in  the  later  vears  of  Havdn  s  life  that  Beethoven 
came  to  him  as  a  pupil.  Of  their  intercourse,  we  shall 
have  ]Tiore  to  say  under  our  Life  of  Beethoven.  They 
did  not  get  on  well  together,  though  there  w^as  no  serious 
quarrel.f 

*'  The  Seasons "  was  not  so  successful  a  work.  It  was 
undertaken  on  the  encouraging  reception  given  to  "The 
Creation,"  but  Haydn  by  no  means  felt  iis  inspired  by 
this  second  subject  as  by  his  first.  "In  *The  Creation,' 
angels  speak  of  God,"  said  he.  "In  *The  Seasons,'  no  one 
greater  than  Farmer  Simon." 

For  the  next  few  years,  Haydn  lived  on  happily, 
though  doing  but  little  musical  work.  His  strength  had 
been  seriously  drawn   upon  by  his   labors   in  composing 

♦  One  thinK  which  should  be  noted  about  Haydn,  was  the  very  stronKly- 
inarked  religious  element  in  his  life.  All  his  scores  have  marked  at  their  beginning, 
•'  In  nomine  Domine"  ("In  the  name  of  God"),  or  "Soli  Deo  gloria"  ("To  God 
alune  be  glor>' ").  And  at  the  end  is  written,  "  Laus  Deo  "  ("  Praise  bo  to  God  "). 
•  The  Creation"  was  a  distinctly  religious  work,  and  was  written  by  Haydn  in  a 
ju<>8t  reverent  spirit,  with  frequent  recourse  to  prayer. 

t  '*  Although  neither  cordially  liked  the  other,  a  tolerable  appearance  of  frientl- 
s.hip  was  maintained.  It  was,  perhaps,  impossible  that  between  two  such  totally 
ilifferent  natures  the  connection  could  have  been  otherwise.  Haydn  was  genial 
and  affable ;  from  his  long  contest  with  poverty,  rather  obsequious ;  not  apt  to 
take  offense,  or  to  imagine  slights;  ready  to  render  unto  Ceesar  his  due;  in  short, 
a  courtier. 

"  What  greater  contrast  to  all  this  can  be  imagined  than  our  proud,  r^erved, 
bi-uaque  Beethoven?  He  p&y  court  to  princes,  or  wait  with  'bated  breath'  uix)n 
their  whims  1  He  the  stormy  republican,  who  rcgai-ded  all  men  as  on  the  same 
level,  and  would  bow  to  nothing  less  than  the  Divine  in  man." 
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Iho  uratorius,  and  Ue  becaino  woakev  luid  weaJter.  Tin.' 
political  troubles  of  the  time  wore  trials  to  him,  an<l  he 
finally  died  on  May  31,  1809,  while  Vienua  was  in  tht- 
hands  of  the  French.* 

•"Hnydii  wiw  Blender  liut  strung,  and  below  the  mediom  height,  with  lom- 
diHiuxiportiiinutely  short,  and  BecminK  all  the  ahorter,  uwluK  tu  his  old'faehii>nL'<L 
Htylo  of  di'otB.  Hi»  fenturcfi  wor?  tolerably  regular.  hJs  (ace  ncrlous  and  eipn««-- 
Itfo,  hut,  at  the  bbiup  time,  attrairtlve  for  lt»  beniRnity-  "KindllneiB  and  gendi 
I'ornRetneas  sbuwol  thairutclvus  hi  hia  EK^rsun  and  beaiins,"  Bays  Orieainger  {^Nj  - 
Inr'i'r).  When  he  wns  in  I'smcst,  his  rounlenanoe  iraa  dignifled,  and  in  plt^OKniii  i 
convoraation  he  liiul  a  lauRhltiK  eiprewioii,  though  Diea  (rfJt'J  (a  friendl,  eayB  he 
nuver  hnard  him  hiiiKh  aloud.  Hia  large  oiiuillnc  nose,  dletlgured  hy  a  polypui.. 
wan,  like  tho  roAt  of  liis  fan',  dovply  pitli'd  by  small-pox,  eo  thai  the  nostrils  wcrt' 
differently  shupuil.  Tlio  nndcr  liji,  which  waa  Htnmg  and  BamewhHt  coarse,  wan 
very  pr»niiiienl.  Ilin  eainplpKioii  wua  vi'iy  brown.  One  of  hia  biographical 
KkotchiM  nientloiiH  thiit  hi'  was  tuilkil  n  .\i<«ir.  He  considered  hinmelf  ua'y.  Biirl 
mentioned  two  iitIik-cn  who  coiiiri  not  endure  his  appearanoo,  becaune  ho  aeemol 
deformed  to  them,  lie  Btni-li  lo  his  wig,  in  spite  of  all  the  chaoglng  rowli", 
Ihrongh  two  genenition.-i.  iivtin  t'>  IiIm  ileatli ;  but  it  concealed,  to  the  dlsodvantain.' 
■■r  the  general  exiirHwioii  ut  Uin  phyniugnoiny,  a  large  part  of  hla  brottd  and  Uncb- 
clfvcloped  fiin.'hi'Jkd.  •  •  •  Theit.  were  great  Joyousnem  and  mirth  In  his  chnr- 
Mi'Iri'.  and  in  hlo  old  age  hu  luld  himself,  "  l.Jfe  In  a  clianning  affair."  .Toy  tn  llfr 
u'iiK  Iho  fundoiui^titnl  ohurai-turiHtk;  of  his  existence  and  hiscumpoaltlans.  •  •  • 
Till'  unvanrliig  simplicity  of  his  life  gave  liini  good  hntlth." 


MOZART. 

1756-1701. 

LEOPOLD  MOZART  (mo  zftrt'),  the  son  of  a  book- 
J  binder  of  Augsburg  (owgz'barg),  became  in  1743 
one  of  the  musicians  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  (salts'  bang).  In  time  he  was  made  sulMiirector 
of  the  archbishop's  chapel.  Besides  his  other  duties,  he 
gave  lessons  on  the  violin.  He  married  Anna  Maria 
Perte  (ma  re'  a  p^r'  ta),  a  woman  of  much  beauty.  Of 
this  marriage  were  born  seven  children,  but  only  two 
survived — a  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  by  name,  and  a  son. 

Johann  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Amadeus  (yo  ban'  kris'- 
6s  torn  wcToir  Q&ing  am  a  ds' iis)  Mozart  was  the  full 
name  of  the  son,  who  was  born  at  Salzburg,  January  27, 
1750.  He  was,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  remarkable 
infant  prodigy  that  ever  existed.  His  father  took  great 
l)ains  with  the  musical  education  of  his  children.  When 
Mary  was  seven,  her  father  began  to  give  her  lessons  on 
tlu^  harpsichord.  Wolfgang,  who  was,  at  the  time,  but 
three  years  of  age,  desired  to  learn  also.  His  father,  how- 
ever, thought  him  rather  young,  and  Wolfgang  was  re- 
duced to  finding  out  for  himself  on  the  piano  such  chords 
iis  he  was  able  to  compass  with  his  baby  fingers.  But  in 
a  year  or  so,  his  father  began  to  teach  him  also,  some 
little  things,  more  in  fun  than  for  any  other  reason,  and 
the  little  fellow  learned  the  simple  pieces  with  the 
utmost  ease.  He  became  so  fond  of  his  music,  that  it 
took    the  place   of   the   usual  anuisements   of  childhood. 
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For  a  time,  ho  was  led  uway  fi-om  it  by  his  love  for  the 
other  stuiUes  which  he  was  pursuiiin,  but  he  retui-ned  ti> 
his  iimsii-  with  the  utmost  vigiir.  When  he  was  alxnit 
six,  h('  ('(Hiiposed  n  coiicert+i  for  the  harpsi(;liorcl,  or 
riithei'  [lavt  of  one,  that  was  so  (lifRi'uit  that  no  niit- 
ruuU\  ]ilay  it,  not  evpii  hiiiiscir,  though  it  was  all  coin- 
jxisfd  iiciimliiin  to  rule  and  with  very  great  care. 
Whether  Mnzart,  in  after  yeare,  was  able  to  conquer  thf 
difficulties  (»f  this  Franken.steiu  (frflnk'  Sn  siln)  of  his 
youthful  days,  is  nowhci-e  recorded. 

Wnlfgiiiig's  proceedings  seemed  so  remarkable  tn  his 
father,  that  it  was  thouglit  a  g<x)d  plan  t-o  carry  thi- 
children  aroun<l  through  the  various  courts  of  Germany. 
U>  give  exliil>itious  of  their  really  wonderfid  powers. 
Anna  Maria  was  at  this  time  ten  and  Wolfgang  six. 
The  expedition  was  a  most  successful  one.  The  chil- 
dren's playing  was  such  that  it  would  have  been  remark- 
alilf  in  aji  expert.  They  played  before  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  at  Vienna. 

Returning  to  Salzburg,  little  Mozart  took  the  violiTi. 
Hitherto  he  ha^l  only  played  on  the  hariisichoixl.  Tliev 
li'll  this  anecdote  of  him  at  the  time.  A  certain  viohn- 
ist  of  note  cunie  to  reipiest  the  opinion  of  the  elder 
Mozart  on  si>nie  trius.  They  sat  <l(iwn  to  play  them  ti>- 
gi'thor,  Mozart  playing  the  bass,  while  the  archbishop's 
Irunipeter  was  ti»  play  seciaid  violin,  Wolfgang  being 
piesent,  requested  to  be  aUowed  to  play  second, — he  had 
his  little  viohn  witii  him, — but  his  father  forbade  him, 
siiyiug  that  he  had  had  no  lessons.  "It  does  not  api)ear 
n(!ces.>4ary  t<>  nie,"  said  the  young  man,  then  six  yeai-s 
old.  "to  take  les-sons  in  order  to  learn  to  play  the  second 
violin."  Finally,  he  was  allowed  to  play  second,  together 
wilh  Scliachtner  (siiaki'iien  |the  tnnni)eter],  on  couditinn 
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that  he  should  play  softly.  So  he  began,  but  instead  of 
playing  softly,  he  played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
Schachtner's  violin  utterly  useless.  All  six  of  the  trios 
were  played  by  him  in  this  manner.  He  then  thought 
he  could  play  the  first  violin,  and  was  allowed  to  try. 
''  We  could  not  forbear  laughing,"  says  Schachtner,  "  on 
hearing  him  execute  this  part,  very  imperfectly,  it  is 
true,  but  still  so  as  never  to  be  set  fast." 

The  next  year,  Wolfgang  being  seven,  the  family  set 
forth  upon  another  tour,  and  in  this  tour,  Mozart  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  a  Continental  reputation;  for  he 
played  all  over  Germany,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  at 
Paris.  The  next  year,  they  went  to  England.  Both  at 
Versailles  (v6r  saiz')  and  at  London  did  Mozart  play  the 
organ  in  the  royal  chapel.  In  London,  his  organ  per- 
formances were  thought  finer  than  his  playing  on  the 
harpsichord.  He  remained  in  England  some  time,  where 
he  met  with  Christian  Bach  (bftk),  the  son  of  Sebastian, 
who  was  music-master  to  the  queen.  The  Uttle  fellow 
performed  the  most  astonishing  feats  in  the  way  of  play- 
ing, and  also  composed  several  things.  From  this  time 
forward, — that  is,  from  his  eighth  year, — he  composed 
almost  as  much  as  he  played.  The  next  few  years  were 
passed  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Holland,  in  Paris,  in 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Vienna,  where  Mozart, 
then  twelve,  composed  an  opera  for  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

Last  of  all,  Mozart  went  into  Italj^  Here  he  was 
every-where  received  with  the  utmost  admiration  and 
enthusiasm,  and  here,  as  well  as  every-where  else,  did 
he  perform  feats  that  would  have  been  wonderful  for 
trained  and  experienced  musicians.  He  seems  never  to 
have  made  a  false  step.  He  developed  fugues  on  sub- 
jects set  by  the  amateurs;  he  set  down  the  whole  of  the 


■SistiiKj  JliHi,'nT('"  fmui  memory;  he  composed  an  openi, 
wlui-h  was  perf I n-in(_'il  at  ililaii  for  twenty  nights  i-un- 
11111^;.  All  tliL'so  things  he  did  with  the  same  sureness 
Hinl  fh'inness.  Ik-  was  honnred  thixHighout  Italy  liy 
ordci-s,  diploma.^,  rirle.s,  and  such.  ,  He  left  the  country 
in  1771,  und  retiiiiied  with  his  father  to  Salzbucg.  For 
tho  ni'Xt  few  years,  ht)  remained  here,  composing  much — 
cantata.s  i'<n-  vanous  events,  an  opera,  masses,  an  opera- 
bouffc,  and  so  on.  He  then  i)as.sed  a  year  or  so  in  Paris. 
anti  ill   1770  found  himself  in  Vieinia. 

He  was  niiw  twenty-three,  lie  had  passed  through  a 
cliildhood  Ihe  most  ivmarkaMi-  that  child  ever  lived.  He 
might  ciiusider  himself  at  Ihe  very  summit  of  his  art. 
He  had  iill  Kurope  hefore  liitn  to  ehoo.se  where  he  would 
go  to  seelv  his  roniiiic',  fur  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  pros- 
per aiiywluTc.  Hi'  remained  in  Vienna.  The  city  was 
delightful  In  him  for  many  reasons,  and  he  lived  hcn- 
for  the  remainder  of  his  too  short  life.  Hen-  are  dati^d 
most  of  his  eoMipnsitioris,  opera-s,  symphonies,  instm- 
nii'nral  pieces  nf  all  kinds.  We  can  m>t  name  them  all 
in  their  place. 

He  was,  in  appeiiraiifie,  small  and  delicate.     He  never 
attained    his    fuJl    grow^th.      11  is    parents   had    heen    dis-    • 
tingui.shed  foi'  their  gi-eat  Ix'anty.  lint  he  himself  wa-s  hy 
no  means  remarkable  in  his  appearance.     He  was  rather 
clumsy  than  otherwiw  witli  his  hands,  save  at  the  pinno. 

I'mt  he  had  ihe  most  cxtiaordinary  musical  sensibility. 
Kvc'ii  in  his  .■hildhond,  a  false  ur  iv  rongli  note  was  pain- 
ful tn  him.  The  noise  of  a  trumpet  blown  loudly  befon* 
him  would  alnmsl  send  him  inio  convnlsions.  Being  in 
Ifcrlin  one  evening,  hr  liarne<l  fi-om  the  Avaiter  at  the 
inn  thai  one  of  his  operas  was  to  be  performed.  He  aei 
i>ut  at  once  to  hear  ii,  and   got  into  the  pit,  where  he 
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might  listen  without  being  observed.  But  being  con- 
tinually agitated  by  the  trifling  mistakes  made  by  one  or 
another  of  the  pieces  in  the  orchestra,  or  by  variations 
played  by  them,  he  gradually  (^Iged  his  way  up  to  the 
orchestra  rail.  About  the  time  he  got  there,  an  air  was 
sung  that  had  been  slightly  altered.  Mozart,  unable  to 
restrain  himself,  cried  out  to  the  orchestra  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  played.  The  people  stared  at  tht^ 
man  who  thus  disturbed  every  one,  and  somebody  rec- 
otrnizing  him,  informed  the  actors,  several  of  whom 
were  so  troubled  that  they  W(nild  not  come  on  the  stage, 
whereon  Mozart,  learning  the  difficulty,  went  behind  the 
scenes  and  succeeded  in  restoring  their  complacency  by 
some  compliments,  so  that  the  performance  might  l)e 
carried  through. 

He  loved  best  to  work  in  the  moi-ning,  rising,  per- 
haps, at  six  or  seven,  and  working  for  several  hours. 
After  that,  he  seldom  desired  to  do  any  thing  else. 
lie  was  by  nature  procrastinating  and  indolent,  unless, 
indited,  he  was  seized  with  some  inspiration,  in  which 
case  he  would  work  away  with  the  utmost  vigor,  till 
the  fit  passed  away.  But,  as  a  rule,  h<'  was  lazy.  On 
one  occasion,  he  was  to  write  something  for  a  conrt  con- 
cert, but  put  it  off  so  that  he  barely  had  tim(^  to  write 
out  the  parts  for  the  other  performei's,  Avhile  his  oAvn 
remained  undone.  He  played  away,  however,  and  the 
Kmperor  Joseph,  observing  that  he  never  turned  the 
pai^e  of  his  music,  coming  up  behind  him,  was  surprisc^d 
to  see  him  i)laying  from  em[)ty  lines.  The  same  thing 
came  near  happening  to  the  overture  of  ^'Don  Giovanni" 
ri6  va'  ne).  Tt  was  written  the  morning  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  played  by  the  orchestra  without  a  n^hearsal. 

Mozart   composed   much   and   easily.     He   made   com- 
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parutivel\'  little  money  by  liis  productions,  for  various 
reasons.  He  would  almost  us  readily  write  for  nothing 
as  fur  pay,  and  when  he  was  paid,  he  iLsually  spent  the 
TiKiuey  with  nnvh  Ictnseness  and  lack  of  foivthought,  that 
it  wtis  Hs  if  it  ncvc'r  had  been.  He  married,  in  1782,* 
(.)t)nstanzu  AVi'Iht  ikAnstdn'zA  wftb'eio,  hilt  slie  was  too 
like  hinisi^ir,  as  fai'  as  money  matters  were  concerned,  to 
regulato  the  himsehold  economy  properly.  Mozart,  how- 
ever, lived  comfoi'fably  enouffh,  though  he  could  by  no 
ineaii.4,  at  this  time,  reach  the  object  of  his  ambition  in 
ihc  matter  of  suincsses,  positions,  and  honoi-s.  At  this 
prriod,  thi'iv  waN  a  yreat  and  determined  rivalry  bt- 
Iwi-eu  the  two  schools  of  music,  Italian  and  German. 
and  the  war  was  waged  at  Vienna  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
.Tosc])!!  II.,  although  a  {rrcat  admirer  of  Mozart  and  Iuk 
])owers  as  a  performer,  was  by  training  and  ttiste  an 
IiulianisL  Mozart  contriltutefl  his  .share  in  the  strife  by 
the  "Marriage  of  Figanj"  ue  ga  fO'),  first  performed  ni 
Vienna  in  1 7S(!,  and  received  with  triumphant  accla- 
mation. Intrigue  prevented  the  full  measure  of  its  siw- 
CCS.S,  and  it  was  given  only  nine  nights.     In  Praguet  ipr*gj, 

•  Ife  huil  for  hoiuo  t[iiii>  l>c<'n  much  in  love.  HIb  courtship  was  not  much  Iras 
tmuhLi'd  Chnn  the  pnivcrblal  cuufxe  of  true  love.  Hia  rather  gieatly  dlaaipprosvU 
iif  thi;  niaU'li.  But  Iiih  iliKUiipiusH]  xwrna  to  hiiv«  been  geneTBl,  hlH  idea  belnit 
tliat  it  woulil  iiitiTfi'rc  with  tlit*  Tutun.'  whirh  he  liad  marlieil  ont  for  bin  son,  t'> 
hiivf  him  iiuiD'y  at  twenty-xlx.  Then,  t'ai,  the  guardian  ut  Constance  was  not 
well  pIciiM'il  with  the  idi-o.  Tfut  Dm  twu  ynun){  people  were  deeply  attarhed  t" 
I'lU'li  otiii-r.  iind  IlniiUy,  a*  In  luiiinlly  the  case  (In  mmancf,  at  least),  Youth  ami 
T»vn  Won  thf  <)ii}',  uiiil  tli<-y  wen-  innn'jcd,  und  lived  very  happily  Indeed.  Mo 
zHrt  wit"  HlltTly  d<'vottii  ti)  his  wife,  whu  Itncw  how  to  apprnelAte  not  only  hi* 
IH'rwjiuil  iiualities,  hiil  IiIr  iirtlstlo  srentnosK. 

t  Moziin  wi'Ut  to  Pnurui'  :it  ubuut  this  time  ua  KUint  of  a  Bahemlan  nobi<- 
nuiii.  '■  I  Vff nt  t«  u  Irall,"  hi>  writes  to  ii  fricnii,  "  where  we  should  meet  all  thv 
P'ruuui-  Wmitim.  T  runty  T  cim  tee  you  hopping  nfter  the  pretty  creBtnres.  I 
iii-ithor  ilitTKM.il  IIU1'  flirtol  with  tliimi,  becauw;  I  wb«  too  tired  for  the  first,  ami 
my  nntumi  nvcrvip  prcM-i'viiI  ith'  from  the  latter.  I  watched  them,  homver. 
with  Kri'at  plenHUTP.  tripping  iilmnt  to  the  music  of  my 'FIsbto' traaaftmuGil 
iiilo  varioufl  fonuH  of  ilaiiec  inuKic.     Kothing  Is  talkod   of  here  but  'FIgaru,' 
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however,  it  was  taken  up  and  given  throughout  the 
winter  with  enthusiasm.  Mozart  was  dehghted.  He 
offered  to  compose  another  opera  for  the '  Prague  com- 
pany. "Don  Giovanni"*  was  the  result,  which  was  given 
at  Prague  in  1787,t  and  received  witli  more  applause 
than  had  been  offered  to  any  othc^r  of  Mozart's  works. 
About  this  time,  the  death  of  Gliick  (glik)  left  a  place  in 
the  imperial  household  at  Vieima  which  was  offered  to 
Mozart.  The  Viennese  desired  to  hear  "Don  Giovanni," 
and  it  was  given  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  but 
was  at  first  coldly  received.  On  being  performed  several 
times,  however,  it  became  a  very  great  success. 

nothing  whistled  and  hummed  but  'Fij^ait),'  and  no  opni  so  well  attended  as 
'  Figaro.'    Very  flattering,  certainly." 

So  much  was  Mozart  pleased  with  all  this,  that  one  day,  in  talking  with 
the  manager  of  the  theater,  he  said :  "  As  the  Bolieniians  understand  me  so  well, 
I  must  compose  something  expre»ily  for  them."  So  he  went  back  to  Vienna, 
thinking  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  though  he  did  not  put  pen  to  iwiper  to  write  it, 
till  a  month  before  its  performance. 

•  Mozart  stayed  with  Dussek  (cftSte'M-),  while  in  Prague,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing  "Don  Oiovanni."  The  house  was  much  resorted  to,  an<i  all  manner  of 
six)ri»  seem  to  have  gone  on  while  Mozart  was  at  work,  for  it  is  said  that  ho 
would  often  leave  his  work  when  his  turn  came  at  the  game  they  might  be 
playing,  and  then  go  back  serenely  to  his  writing  as  though  in  his  own  study. 
Another  story  is  told  in  regard  to  Boudini  (M&  tW  /<?),  who  siing  Zerlina  (zir- 
H'  nii).  She  was  unable  to  scream,  according  to  Mozart's  ideas,  at  that  place 
where  Zerlina  is  seized  by  Don  Oiovanni.  Time  after  time  did  she  fail  to  suit 
Mozart's  ideas.  After  a  while,  he  went  up  quietly  on  the  stage,  without  her 
noticing  him,  and  when  the  moment  came,  laid  hold  of  her  himself  in  so  vigorous 
a  manner  that  she  cried  out  in  good  earnest.  "That's  the  way,"  said  he,  con- 
tentedly ;  "  you  must  cry  out  juat  so." 

f  "Don  Giovanni"  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  "I  hope,"  wi\)to  Mozart 
afterward,  "that  it  may  some  time  be  heard  in  Vienna."  So  it  was,  some  little 
while  after.  But  the  Viennese,  who  were  never  great  at  appreciating  Mozart, 
did  not  at  first  like  it  particularly.  "This  is  a  heavenly  work,"  said  the  Em- 
l>eror;  "it  is  even  more  beautiful  than  *  Figaro,'  but  it  is  not  a  morsel  for  my 
Viennese."  Mozart,  on  hearing  of  this,  remarked,  "Only  give  them  time  and 
they  will  relish  it."  He  was  right,  for  the  ojjera  increased  in  success  with  each 
IK-i-formance.  It  became  a  great  subject  for  discussion,  for  the  whole  style  was 
to  the  Viennese  a  novelty.  Haydn  was  a.sked  his  opinion  by  a  number  of  friends, 
who  wcT-e  pointing  out  the  bad  points  in  the  piece.  "T  can  not  enter  into  the 
aiKument,"  said  he.  '*but  T  do  know  that  Mozart  is  the  greatest  composer  now  in 
the  world." 


Mozart  was  imw  I'slaljlishud  ajrain  in  Vienna,*  and 
livi-il  a  ialmrious  Imt  sturesHful  life,  doing  mu(;h  work, 
iiiiiking  iiiui-li  nioni'y,  and  spendtnjr  or  lending  it  with 
n-i-klcss  extravagaiirc.  Up  passed  the  summer  of  17fSi' 
ill  ii  timr  thnmgti  Oerrnany,  in  which  he  was  everv- 
wlicrc  iticiivi'd  with  i^ivat  honor  and  appreciatimi. 
Kri'dorwrk  W'iiliiiin  II.  of  Pru.s.siti  was  eanifist  that  hf 
slionld  I«.'i'oint'  his  ctuM-Umcister,  at  a  salary  three  tinn-s 
aw  hiViHf  a.-^  that  wliirh  hi.'  receivwl  at  Vienna,  bnt  Mozart 
was  disincHni'il  lo  li'iive  the  Einpemr  Joseph.  On  thi' 
d<'atli  of  Ji>.sepli,  however,  and  tlie  accession  of  Leopolil. 
Mnzarr  found  hiiii.self  in  a  woi-se  iwsition  than  beforf, 
for  Joseph  had  desire*!  and  inti^nded  to  iK'friend  him, 
and  Leopold  had  no  nur.h  idea.  Hut  Mozart's  own  re- 
Houri-es  were  not  small.  He  composed  alwut  this  time 
•'The  Miitfii-  Flute,"  t  and  was  appointe<l  t^>  the  reversion 
of  liie  <:ipi-ilmei.siersliip  of  St.  Stephen's  Ohnreh,  one  of 
the   1h.'si    miisic-;il   (wt'iitions  in  Vienna.     He  also  wrote  at 

•  Wo  cHiBlit  l.p  utile  ul  li-ast,  if  we  am  do  niithjnff  raon',  the  productioTU  -if 
ihi>  yi',ir  ITHH,  iianir'l.v.  IiIk  thri'f  arcat  Fiym]ihonios,  thnw  tn  E  flat  major  and  O 
itiiii»r.  aivl  the-  "JiiiiIiit  Sytiiphcmy "  it)  C  ninjur.  Thcnu  throe  gi«at  pleoea  wnv 
niiiiiMiwil  ill  ilio  lu-ti  111  lull  injily  short  wpiico  'if  ii  month  und  a  half.  They  atr  h.'M 
111  In'  A  Mirt  iif  jiii'liiii'  iif  Ills  lir>':  lliu  first  quiet,  Joyful  rolin,  rcpneentlntl  liix 
yiiiiili :  lh<-  s'i'iiiiil,  iv|>n'Hi'iitiiif<  hi.i  HtnumlFB  and  dllBrulIlM  vrhen  he  h«l  hLi 
«-;>>'  til  Miiiki'  ill  Mil- H'lirlel:  iiiiil  the  lost,  reiirewnting  hln  trlumphH  and  BUrrewcK 
In  till-  iii'Xl  .Villi'.  h<<  iHTfurtiitil  'mu  nf  bin  i^reatcKt  fcatn,  the  isHsfactoiy  inittni- 
iii.-iitiiliMii  iif  lluiKlvl's  -'  Mi'KHliili,"  rm-  thci  itmoureua  of  the  oroheetra  had  been 
l.'11'..i'ly  d'-vliiiHil  Niiiiii  lliinilM'H  <liiy,  when  xiiteen  performen  were  the  nmntvr 
;iiiiiilly  nil  [liny. -I. 

'  III  n-uiinl  tn  ■'Tin'  MiiKJr  Vliiti-."  «  Mtiiry  in  told  not  very  credltabl-!  t.i 
liiinuiii  riutim'  ill  ui'innil.  Imt  verj-  ehunw-leriHtle  of  Moiart.  9chlkatiedi-r 
rV't:  a  «r./l,\.  II  llii'ittriiiil  niuiNunT  in  ill  min'ew^  •'nine  In  nee  him  one  daj-  and 
lihiiidly  iinki-il  Muz-irl  t-i  UTltr  liltn  iin  opera.  Mozart  hear! riR  of  the  Tretcheil 
■  oTidiiiiiii  i-r  hiH  iilTaim,  ciniKi'iKi'd  tn  iln  an.  imd  that  for  iiothine,  only  ookiiiv  that 
Si'liikiiiiiili'r  Khoiilil  mil  wll  it  In  tiny  uthiT  theetvr.  This  vae  atneed  to,  tmd 
M.«i.il  wi'.t.-  "Th.i  Miwii'  Hilt.-."  whinh  did  much  for  Moiart>  reputation,  and 
1.1*1.  f.ir  Hi'hlltaiii-iliT  mill  hirf  o]ifrn-hiiiisi<.  Wliat  Momrt  8"t  from  It  wo  csn  not 
siiy,  .^s  fill'  Si'hikiiiiiniMr,  lie  wild  the  fii<oro  to  an  many  theatem  an  wnnld  take  It, 
IM  eumpnner  who  had  aavod  him 
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this   time  the  opera,  "The   Cleinency  of   Titus,"  for   the 
coronation  of  Leopold  as  King  of  Bohemia. 

Mozart  Wiis  painfully  apprehensive  at  the  thought  of 
death,  and  was  continually  in  fear  that  he  should  not 
live  long.  In  the  summer  of  1791,  a  stranger  called 
upon  him,  and  saying  that  he  acted  for  a  person  of  con- 
sequence, asked  if  Mozart  could  compose  a  "Requiem 
(re'kwi^m)  Mass,"  by  which  the  loss  of  a  much  loved 
friend  might  be  annually  commemorated.  Mozart  con- 
sented to  compose  the  "Requiem."  On  his  asking  for 
whom  he  was  doing  this  work,  th(?  stranger  said  that  his 
friend  desired  his  name  to  be  kept  secret :  but  he  left  a 
hundred  ducats  and  promised  to  return  in  a  month,  by 
which  time  Mozart  promised  to  have  the  "Requiem" 
completed.  He  worked  at  it  with  mucli  vigor  with  a 
strange  ardor.  One  morning,  he  fainted  while  at  work, 
an<l  shortly  after  he  said,  "It  is  certain  that  I  am 
writing  this  ^Requiem'  for  myself;  it  will  do  for  my 
funeral  sei'vice."  And  this  impression  remained  fixed 
in  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  stranger  called  again, 
Init  the  Mass  was  not  completed.  Mozart  was  going  to 
Prague  to  see  the  production  of  his  "Clemency  of  Titus." 
He  said  to  the  stranger  that  he  must  ask  further  time. 
The  stranger  readily  accorded  a  longer  time,  but  re- 
marked that  if  the  work  was  to  take  more  time  than 
w^as  originally  agreed  upon,  it  would  be  worth  more 
money,  and  he  left  fifty  ducats  more.  But  he  would  not 
leave  his  name,  and  Mozart  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  his  visitor  was  from  the  other  world,  and 
that  the  "Requiem  Mass"  was  to  be  sung  over  his  own 
remains.  He  never  finished  his  work;  when  the  stranger 
called  again,   the  composer  had   died,  leaving  his  work 
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iiu'oiiiiilutc.  Mtiziiit  hmi  wnrki-d  luo  luu-d,  a  lumbiimlion 
of  nevoml  iiiiinunts  fiifcitinicd  on  him,  and  after  an  i]liRs> 
of  only  two  weeks,  ho  di«d  UfM-emlwi"  JS,  ITiil. 


Ill-  van  slu.M,  liut  luK  fltni"'  w'l'U  prDportioiiwl.  liis  huutln  unil  fii-t  ..niuU;  iu 
IiIh  youth,  he  wus  Kli'Tiilcr.  Iiiit  inthor  moro  I'urtnili'iit  in  the  Inst  yooTB  nf  hi< 
Ul'L-.  lliK  hviiil  wiiH  r.itht'i-  tiHi  larKO  f'H'  lili>  bnjy.  Iliti  rail',  nuturally  pitk', 
wita  niit  uiiiili'itHiiii;.  I»il  Imtrayud  lui  piirticiular  in'iiiiiR.  Mozart's  iioso  onlf  ai- 
IH-iiivd  !•■)  lurtn;  wliilc  lii^  nils  Ihiii ;  liis  pyes  wpn'  Iniw  ond  well  BhBped.  but 
I'uthur  liiiiguiil,  Willi  u»ih1  pycbruWH  iind  i-ydnHhcn :  hia  kIuiicu  wiu  it-stl««  unit 
trandeiitiK' 

Ho  umially  wiim  iiji  hiicI  wr'itliitt  lij-  Kin  or  RtTrii  o'clock  in  thi'  morning,  aud  yT 
li.'  Iiwl  i.ften  c-rii.'  hoiii.'  ul  n  very  lul«  hour  /n.ni  niiisii-«l  purtirf".  It  was  l1l^ 
iin-Hiiulilu  ciistiitii  ti<  dcvcitc  th'-  <'»rly  luorntntt  hr>uTS  ti<  t.i>nijxiBilli>u,  and  in  laUr 
yi>urH,  thi!  iiiily  dllTi'n-ni'it  lie  inucle  Vfwt,  thnt,  to  be  niori'  cotiifortunlr.  ho  wivtK  m 
K-d.  ■'  lie  npiiU.'  uiiwic  iu«  •■IliPm  dn  li-tlcra,"  siiyH  n,  laily  in  tin:  ni'Ht  naivn  iir<i 
f-rc-il.li-  nmniUT.  ":iii<l  iii'\-cr  triwi  "vcr  hiM  i'«mpi>>itionB  Ull  compluted;  nii  ili' 
other  hand,  in  liis  iniitiiri'  ynra.  he  paKwd  li:ilf  Ihu  iiitlht  ul  the  piano,  nM<l 
tlic-wi  wcro  ilip  i-H'iiUv.'  lnmrK  of  hix  he:ivi>nly  (BiiijrH."  Si-lniBtiaii  Bach  xwed  I" 
nuikt-  a  itriMt  iHjhit  nf  lliis  fomi  nf  ivir.poHillon,  InniHtinK  tluit  his  pupjia  Bhuulil 
■■"iniHiv  iivuy  from  tli.-  iiiuiio,  uiid  thcae  wlio  wore  awostomfd  to  coininHe  iii 
tlK-  iiiHtrunu'nt,  lio  iluhhcd  " ptuno-hiueuni." 

II<-  v,-:li  luit  at  nil  biii>iiinH-llko  In  Mn  linbits,  but  on  bin  iiiurriago  1\v  sli 
out'  to  k('i-|>  luiHiuntH.  itut  Ik  coiiM  not  k■:<^p  It  up  very  lonfc  (after  tho  manner  "I 
othiT  uiibiiKiiicwlikp  folk),  and  liln  wife  trip.1  hi-r  hiiiirl  at  IL  Jiwt  what  BUciw 
hlii'  iiiiulis  tv(>  i'liii  lint  Hii>-,  but  It  does  not  ocem  as  If  nho  w^ro  the  bert  and  mon 
<Tiroliil  hons-'kiTiBT  in  the  world.  Sho  lived  with  Momrt  In  a  hoppy-([o-lnckj 
Htyle,  nf  whii'U  tben;  un-  luiiiiy  nTicodotm.  Tlie  viTy  day  after  thoy  worp  marriol, 
II  friend  ciiine  In  cilfcr  tbc  i  UHtnmnry  cnnfiTRtiilutloiis,  and,  llndiiiK  no  one  to 
c-omi'  bi  the  door,  went  thmu^h  the  huiiap  lilnua-lf  and,  oflor  a  while,  dlacovrroi 
tho  ynniiLC  muplc,  who  had  nnt  »'nn  lit  ti>  wake  up.  On  being  oronsed  by  their 
viHilor.  tliey  at  nii'ii  Invited  Miti  In  Invutfact.  Rut  they  conld  not  And  any 
m-rvaut  nf  any  kind  In  tho  Iioiibu  In  art  lireakfiurt  for  tlicm,  so  CnnBtuico  heiKlf 
n^t  ii1>nnt  iiiukinK  iiiITih'.  wbi''1i  hIh'  di<l  in  h'T  wnldiiiK-dreiw,  hnviiiK  no  other  at 
hand.  On  a  later  iHi-unlon.  Ili"  >-ouni^  penpli'  having  allowcl  themselvM  to  bi~ 
i-oniu  nlRKiliiloly  ilrotitntu  of  nrc^wi-xi.  and  huvltif;  inilhinit  ti>  purohaee  it  «illi. 
Ki-iT  found  by  n  visitor  dniu'ltia  willi  k«-1i  iit-hrn-  [-..iind  the  room,  "In  order  t.. 
k^ep  warm,  an  there  wns  no  fin;." 

He  wnn  [laHfltniintt'ly  fond  of  hillinnl.'.  lie  liud  a  table  in  his  own  hiiiu-i-. 
ivilhiT  un  unusual  luxury  at  that  time,  and  plivvi'l  <-<iniitBntly.  It  eeemed  to  divert 
lilni  without  taklDK  up  all  his  mental  power.  They  auy  that  it  waa  while  he  was 
I'luylns  billlarda  at  Prague,  that  he  composed  the  second  qoBrtet  In  "Tha  Uagic 
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1770-1827. 

THE  life  of  Beethoven  (ba'to  vSn)  has  in  it  more 
romantic  and  artistic  elements  than  that  of  any 
other  composer  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  The  element 
of  greatness  is  common  to  them  all — Bach  (b^k),  Mozart, 

imOzart'),  Mendelssohn  (m6n'd61s  sOii),  Wagner  (wdg'n^D, 

and  the  others,  were  all  great;  hut  even  here  Beethoven's 
life  has  more  interest,  for  it  is  that  of  the  greatest  com- 
poser who  ever  lived.  There  is  the  most  imspeakabh^ 
melancholy  in  his  deafness,  which  imparts  a  shade  to  the 
picture,  a  minor  strain  which  transcends  our  feeling  for 
the  unappreciated  genius  of  Schubert  (shob'bSrt),  oi-  of 
Wagner,  or  even  the  tender  melancholy  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Chopin  (sho  pfing').  After  a  hard  figlit  in 
miserable  and  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  after  at 
last  attaining  a  clear  view  of  the  goal  before  him,  this 
crushing  blow  falls  on  Beethoven.  The  greatest  com- 
poser of  all  time,  utterly  without  power  to  hear  his  own 
heavenly  work,  is  more  pathetic  even  than  the  blind 
Milton,  for  Milton  could  hear  his  poems  read  aloud. 
Beethoven  could  only  read  the  dumb  evidence  of  his 
own  greatness. 

He  was  born,  the  son  of  a  poor  musician,  in  the  town 
of  Bonn  (b6n),  December  17,  1770.  Johann  (yo'hftn)  van 
Beethoven  was  a  singer  attached  to  the  Electoral  Court, 
and  by  no  means  a  great  one  at  that,  while  as  a  man 
he    had    many   wretched    qualities.     Miserably   poor,    he 
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ailtiuil  tlii'n.-ti)  iv  pasBiuii  for  (ii'iiik,  \vhit;h  kejit  his  wliuli 
furnily  in  i-iicuiiisuvnot's  of  jilinnst  ttlisohite  want. 

Lmhvij^  (lo-oi'vikh)  vail  BfctliKVcn  was  one  t)f  thiMif 
luusiciiins  who  have  tlieii-  piissiun  and  ^nitis  for  musii' 
givfii  them  III  thru'  birth.  Had  llo  bi-t-n  born  muk-r 
tlio  .siimi'  hicky  star  jis  Mozart,  h*;  might  not  impmli- 
alily  have  rivaled  \hv  vouthfut  extravagances  of  tliai 
in-odijty.  Hut  to  Bt'ethovens  father,  the  gift  of  his  smi 
sccincd  only  a  gotxi  ocaision  ftn-  growing  rich.  So  liis 
iTiiisii'iil  iMlucatioii  was  at  once  Iiegun,  and  was  pressed 
i.>ii  with  hard  riitidfssni-ss  undi.T  HUfh  advantages  iin 
i-nuld  lie  found  in  his  native  town.  He  learned  nnich 
and  wt'll,  but  it  diH's  not  appear  that  his  fathers 
sdlish  projeit,  of  living  by  his  son's  genius,  ever  canu' 
ti)  any  sivtisfai'tury  ii'sull. 

As  till'  hoy  grew  up,  Ihr  liidiits  of  his  father  beiiaiin' 
worse  and  winso.  Ht-ctlioVrn  found  he  could  do  sonu- 
ihing  lor  bis  family  iji  ihe  posiiimi  of  assistant  oi^anist 
to  Max  Kranz  nnflkH  ifaiitsi,  the  Kli'<*tor.  This  was  whtii 
hi'  wns  lifti-eii  yours  of  agi'.  He  was  looking  forward  tn 
ii  .■joiirrii-y  {•>  Vieniui,  then  lln?  great  musical  center  of 
(lenrmiiv.  In  17X7,  he  was  able  to  fulliU  this  dream. 
\\v  played  licforr  Mozart,  and  iinpntvised  in  such  a  wjiv 
as  Ir)  c.xcitj'  the  master's  iimazemnnt.  "Much  will  on« 
day  lie  sidil  idKiut-  him  in  the  world,"  said  Mozart  of  the 
young  fellow.  Bid  this  visit  to  Vienna  was  a  short-  one. 
Mr  hurried  iKime  on  hearing  of  Ihu  illness  of  his  niothei'- 
Me  arrived  at  home  only  In  time  to  see  her  before  sbe 
dii'd.  By  that  event,  he  l>ecanie  the  head  of  the. family, 
for  his  father  was  worse  than  no  one.  He  set  about  , 
sujiporting  his  younger  hrother-s  and  sisters  by  teaching.  ' 
and  worked  hard  for  them  at  what  was  to  him  the  most  i 
exasperating  occupatiim  that  could  be  devised.     But,  in  j 
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e,  he  went  again  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Haydn  (ha'dn) 
sed  through  Bonn  on  his  return  from  London  in  the 
r  1792.  Beeth<)V(»n  presented  to  him  one  of  his 
ipositions,  of  which  Haydn  was  warm  in  praise, 
'thoven  longed  for  good  teaching,  and  his  journey  to 
nna  was  undertaken  that  he  might  take  lessons  of 
i'dn.  The  Elector  supplied  the  fimds,  want  of  which 
I  been  the  previous  difficulty,  and  Beethoven  left 
in  forever.  Arrived  at  Vienna,  he  carried  out  his 
1,   and  became  a  pupil   of  Haydn's.    As  is  too  oft^n 

way   with  geniuses,   Beethoven  and    Haydn  did  not 

along  well  together,  and  soon  separated.  We  can 
dly  say  whose  was  the  greatest  fault,  probably  both 
e  to  blame,  though  Haydn  seems  to  have  been  the 
st  in  the  wrong.  He  was  careless  and  Beethoven 
-headed. 

Aftei*  leaving  Haydn,  Beethoven  took  lessons  of 
rechtsburger  (Si  i^rSkts  bOrg'Sr),  and  afterward  of 
eri  (sa  16  a' !«).  With  these  he  got  on  better,  though 
1    thought  him   self-willed    and    obstinate.     However, 

studies  were  to  good  purpose.  He  attracted  the 
ice   of  nuisical   patrons  by   his   playing,   and    was,  on 

whole,  started    on    the   high-road    to   his    later  fame. 

father,  we  mav  add,  died  in  1702,  verv  shortlv 
;r  he  renclu'd  Vienna.  About  this  time,  Beethoven 
le  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  and  l^rincess 
Imowski  (Uk  n6v'skT),  enthusiastic  lovers  of  nmsic, 
,  at  their  suggestion,  he  made  his  home  with  them 
1794,  and  for  some  vears  afterward.  There  was  no 
rain,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  Beethoven  was  as  free 
though  he  were  living  by  himself.  But  the  Lich- 
skis  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  thej^  were 
ig  something  to  help   forward   a  young   man   whom 
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they    alretuly    felt    was    onu    of    thu    iiuist    rcinarkaMf 
niusioimiH  of  his  time.* 

Beethiiven,    now,    at   tht^    ago    of    twenty-four,    founti 
himself   with    j^jenius.    eiiuration,    and    leisure.     He  com- 
posed much.     We  can  nut  easily  particuliirize.     "Opu.<(  1"   < 
consiists  of   threi^   trio.'*   dcdit-ated    to   Prince    Lichnowski ; 
it  was  i-oriiposcd  Iti    ITiU.     "Opus  2"  consists  of  three    ] 
sonatas   for   tin;   piiuKi,    dedicated   to  Joseph   Haydn,  ami    ' 
so  on.     Many  isonatas.  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  concertos, 
and   HO    forth,  came    from    his    hand    at    this    time.     Hi'    • 
played    much    in    private ;    hut    this    was    a   time    when 
thei-e    wa**   hy    no  means  so   much   playing  in  public  as    ' 
to-<lay.     Mnsic   was  cultivated  hy  a  far  smaller  numbei    I 
than    now  enjoy  it,  ami   repntations  were  ma<le  by  play-    I 
ing    at    the    private    cnneert.s    of   the    great    patrons  of   '. 
iinisic.      At    Toany   of  thest?   was    Beethoven    heard  t  and 
appreciuled.     lie  wa.M  beKinning  t<»  he  recognized.  I 

*  A  wcll-knnwn  miiRiciHii  nf  thi>  time  (CKrnyl  thus  speaks  ot  an  enmnintf>r    | 
with  It.'cthovMi :  { 

■'  I    ri'iiu'iiilHT   Oolinek    ir/iV  tin  >ti    liOliuE    my    fntlicr  one  day   that  he   •as 
iiiviriNl  to  u  party  In  tlic  pvpiiinc  tn  IitchIc  u  litiico  vith  a  new  pianist.    'We  will     I 
nuikv  mlncu-nuiit  .if  liini.'  oddeil  Ovllnok-.  I 

"The  noxt  <lay,  my  fiilhiT  luikinl  htiw  thp  n(r;iir  hnd  goiie  off.  J 

"'Oh,'  snlil  Golini'k,  qiiitv  I'nidt-riillrii,  'I  HhiUI  arver  forgot  yesterdayl   Thr     | 
iluvil   is  In  the  ymliiu   innii.     T  never  hcui'd  sui-h  pliiyliift.    Ke  Impnirlsed  on  n      I 
thomc  I  Kiivr  him    In  mivh   ii  munnor  nH  I    never  oven  hoard  MoiBTt.    Than  hr 
|>layi.il   nitiie   nf  IxIh   nwn    <i>Tiii»sitinnn.   which    arc    wundnful   and    nuffnlflcenl 
W.vonil  pvi-ry  thiiiu;  1h.  briiiim  out  of  th"  piano  tone"  (ind  efTccts  we  have  nevn- 
illrnmeil  of.' 

•••Aye.-  niiirl  my  rutiu-r.  in  wloniKhmont.  'What  [a  his  namer'  'He  la  3 
short,  ni:ly.  il;irk.  irosB-lookinK  j-onng  man,"  sold  GoUnek,  'whom  Prince  IJcli. 
nowski  tinmahl  here  fnim  (Icnnany  BoniP  yuara  ago,  to  leorn  composlHon  from 
Haydn.  Allirtx'httihurKer,  and  Snlierl :  his  name  ia  Beethoven.'" 

*  On  Olio  oct-ONlon.  a  new  plann-furte  quartet  b;  Forstar,  a  wall-knoimi  oom- 
l»Her  of  the  day,  wan  in  pru(nwf<!>  of  n>hcnisal.  Tho  violinist  was  suddaniy  called 
out.  when  Pnothuvi^n,  who  was  M  tho  piano-forte,  instaatly  begw*  to  sins  fbt 
iiiiwinir  part,  in  addition  to  snlns  on  with  his  own,  which  he  read  for  the  0nl 
time.  The  pnncu,  ostoniHhMl.  miked  him  how  he  conld  sing  muslo  with  which  he 
wan  not  lu.'quaiiitcil,  Bnethoven  smiled  and  replied,  "The  baa  most  have  been  to, 
othcrwiHo  tho  author  eoulrl  have  known  nothing  wtutaver  of  oompoaitiini,"   On 
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Up  to  this  time,  his  life  hud  been  one  of  constant 
struggle  through  many  and  miserable  hardships.  Now, 
the  way  was  appearing  more  and  more  plainly  befoi-e 
hini.  It  was  at  this  time  that  premonitions  of  what  was 
the  most  fearful  misfortune  of  his  life  came  upon  him. 
He  became  conscious  of  approaching  deafness.  It  was  in 
1798  that  he  had  fears  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Three 
years   passed,   and    they   were    realized.*      Beethoven    l)e- 

thc  prince  remarking  further,  that  Beethoven  had  taken  the  pmdo  >o  quickly, 
tiial  it  was  impoesible  to  have  seen  the  notes,  he  answeivd,  "That  is  nut  at  all 
neeessarj*.  A  multitude  of  faults  in  the  printing  do  not  signify.  If  you  only 
know  the  lan^rua^iei  you  don't  see  them  or  pay  any  heed  to  tliem." 

Here  is  another  anecdote  of  the  same  kind. 

*'  He  invited  me  to  turn  over  for  him,''  Siiys  a  friend,  '  when  ho  played  his 
concerto;  but,  good  heavens  I  that  was  moi-e  easily  said  than  d(»n<\  I  saw 
li  >tliinK  but  blank  leaves,  with  a  few  utterly  incomprehensible  Egyptian  hiei-o- 
;;l.v-phi('s,  which  served  him  as  guides,  for  he  played  nearly  the  whole  of  the;  solo 
I»a.rt  from  memory;  as  it  generally  happene<l,  he  had  not  time  to  write  it  out  in 
till.  S.>  ho  always  gav(;  me  a  secret  sign  when  he  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  thes«; 
iininte>llisriblo  {passages,  and  the  anxiety  I  could  scarcely  conceal,  lest  I  should 
rail  at  the  important  moment,  afforded  him  huge  merriment,  and  lie  shook  witli 
laughter  as  ho  recalled  it  at  our  sociable,  jovial  supper.'' 

•  "I  may  say,"  writes  Beethoven  in  1805,  "that  I  jmiks  my  life  wi-etchcdly ; 
for  nearly  two  years  I  have  avoided  all  society,  because  I  can  not  iKwsibly  siiy  to 
pe<iple,  '  T  am  tUaf^ !  If  I  were  in  any  other  profession,  it  would  not  so  much 
siirnify;  but,  for  a  musician,  it  is  a  really  frightful  condition.  Besides,  what 
would  ray  enemies  say  to  it— and  ihey  are  not  few  1 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  this  extraordinary  deafness,  J  must  tell  you  that  in 
the  theater  I  am  obliged  to  lean  forward,  quite  close  to  the  orchestra,  in  order  to 
understand  the  actors.  The  high  tones  of  the  instruments  and  voices  1  do  not 
hear  if  I  am  a  little  way  off.  Tn  conversaticm,  it  is  surprising  that  thci-c  an* 
some  people  who  do  not  observe  it— they  attribute  it  to  the  absent  fltH  which  1 
of  Urn  have.  Many  a  time,  I  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  tones,  but  n«»t 
the  words,  of  any  person  who  speaks  in  a  low  voice;  and  yet,  directly  any  one 
Iw'gins  to  shout^  it  is  unendurable  to  me.  What  is  to  be  the  result,  the  good  0<m1 
Jilone  knows.  Vernig  says  that  my  condition  will  ccrtjiinly  impi^ove,  though  I 
Miay  not  be  i)erfectly  I'estonnl.  I  have  often  ali*eady  cursed  my  existence.  Pln- 
t  irch  has  Iwl  me  to  resignation.  I  am  resolvixi,  if  ixwisible,  to  defy  my  fat*-. 
although  there  should  be  moments  in  my  life  when  I  shall  be  the  most  unhappy 
.»f  all  GJod's  creature." 

We  must  also  print  Beethoven's  will,  so  called,  in  which  he  gives  a  m(»st 
striking  picture  of  his  miserable  condition  : 

"The  Ptmvkmori.v. 

*'  OctoUr  6,  ISO  J. 

*'To  MY  BBOTHEB4  Cakl  AND  [JoiiA.N'xJ  Bkktiioven,  -O   ye  who  consider  or  l-e].- 


.'IS  t  CUUl'OSEKS. 

liniif  linally  so  deaf  that  ho  coulil  neither  hear  sufti- 
ciently  t<i  play  the  piano  nor  to  conduct.  It  was  thu 
most   feiwful   grk'f   to   hini.     ''If   I    had   not   read  sonie- 


nwent  me  in  antrirndiy,  iiietniw,  aiiil  iniBantliroplcBl,  how  unJUBt  arv  you  tu  lui  : 
You  know  not  Iho  Hwrct  chuw  uf  what  appears  thus  to  ron. 

"My  hvatx  and  iiiiiid  liuve  btfu  trora  chUdliood  given  up  Ui  the  tsnder  fi*l- 
inK  tiF  iH'ni'volencir.  iinil  I  liiivi-  uver  bi-ci]  dispceed  to  uccunipllsh  Bomething  Breul. 
But  only  ivnsldi^r  Ihul  r<>r  nix  yfnn  I  have  been  itiBlcCcd  by  a  wretched  calAiiiit)'. 
vrhlch  van  UKt(t~.ivuti^l  by  unskillful  iihjiilcians —deceived  from  year  to  year  liy 
llic  hi'iR-  'it  ujucndmi'nt  -mnv  forced,  ot  li-ngth,  to  the  contemplation  of  a  lingi-i-- 
iiiK  diHi'iL-tt'  {the  cure  or  n-hleh  will,  purhupa,  tost  for  years.  It  Indeed  it  lie  nut  au 
iiii|x»iit.ili(y). 

"HiTn  with  II  iKiwiimutf.  lively  tcmiicrament,  kifnly  siuiceptlldi-  i<>  thr' 
pli'UHureM  "f  lUH'ielj,  1  wns  •ibliwd  at  an  early  ago  to  isoluto  niyself,  mid  to  imw 
my  life  ill  toiu'iinuu. 

"Wnieii  T  lit  tiiUBi  fiideavcind  to  auniiuuut  all  this,  ob,  how  ru<lcly  w;is  I 
thiiuit  iKii-k  iiiniln  by  the  oxperienct— tho  doubly  painful  eiperiflnou— of  my  d-- 
fiH-tivv  hcuriiit; '.  mill  yut  it  h-uh  Inipuislblo  f»r  ine  to  soy  to  peopli>. '  Spook  luudiM-. 
Hhoiit;  for  I  urn  ilciil":  Aliw,  ]v<v  onild  I  pruolaim  thn  weakneBX  of  a  eenv 
which  oiiuht  to  hitvi'  Ix'en  with  mu  in  ii  higher  degree  than  with  uthc»— a  eenM- 
whii'h  I  out"  imawsHcl  in  Ihu  grvalcMt  perfection— and  to  an  eilcnt  which  few 
■■r  my  iirifi-Hslirti  enjoy,  nr  over  hnvo  enjoyed  I  Oh,  this  I  can  not  do :  Fnriciy 
ini'.  t^ervfore.  whtri  ynu  we  me  turn  away,  where  T  would  gladly  mingle  with 
yon.  My  niiEfortiini;  1h  ilouhly  puliiful  to  mc,  inasmuch  as  it  cauaea  me  to  1>.' 
■iiiHiitiiliTKlo"!.  Fur  mc  tlien>  can  In'  no  rclaiuliou  In  human  society,  no  pellni^l 
•'imvi'iiiiiIioiiH.  no  inntuul  outpouriii^it  of  thought.  Like  an  exile,  I  must  \iv. 
Whi'iirvcr  I  I'unic  iii-iir  KtningvrH,  I  utn  suizoil  with  ii  fcvciish  anxiety  fmin  lu.i- 
drciid  of  ln-iiirt  '■sp-w.-.l  to  tlir  risk  of  tK'tni,viiig  my  condition. 

"TliUh  It  liBH  been  with  me  during  thuio  Iniit  six  munthit  whii'h  I  liavv  xpeii' 
ill  the  country.  The  vtden  of  my  Hon»lliIe  phyniciun,  In  npiirc  my  hcarinK  u^ 
much  iw  piMtiible,  witi-  qiiiti>  in  aii-ordiinoe  with  my  present  dispuattion ;  althoiuili 
■  >fl(<ti,  nvi'ifiinii.'  Iiy  longiiiL*  for  Mxriety.  t  hiivo  been  tempted  into  it.  But  vhi< 
hiiniilialiijii,  when  any  om-  by  iriy  side  heard  from  afar  a  llute,  und  I  hcarl 
i-i-t/iiitg,  or  whvii  any  "no  h.niiii  tho  shepherd  singing,  and  I  again  heard  netJUiiy.' 
-SiLi'li  ly-furivnii's  bruintht  mo  nigh  to  despair;  but  little  woa  wanting,  and  1 
should  niyw'lf  Imvc  put  an  end  to  my  existence.  .Irf— art  alono— held  nie  bw'k. 
Ah !  ii  xi'nieil  ituiiuiBihli'  for  m<'  to  quit  the  worlil  bofUFD  I  had  done  all  that  1 
f.'lt  in>-sclf  deKtiniM  t<i  nci'otnpliMh,  And  so  I  pitilonged  this  mlaanble  life:  ^i 
life  mt  truly  wreb-hcil  thiit  a  Kuddcn  change  ia  suindent  tu  throw  me  fmm  thi' 
buHiii'^t  r-iniliti'm  Int--  lh<^  worst. 

"  Pa'iim'.'  It  would  Hcctii  that  I  niiut  now  chouae  her  (or  my  guide  I  I  hui.^ 
li'iiic  Ni.  I  Iriist  thai  my  rcsiilvp  to  persevere  will  remain  firm,  until  it  shall 
please  the  ini'Si.mblo  Fotm  (o  cut  the  thread  of  life.  PeThapa  I  may  get  Iwtter: 
IHTlmiu  not.  I  am  prepared.  Compelled  to  be  a  philosopher  in  my  twen^^elghth 
yi'urr  Thi«  is  not  easy— (or  the  artist,  harder  than  for  any  one  alM.  O  God! 
Thou  IflokeHt  down  U|ic>ii  my  heart.  Thou  twcst  that  love  to  mui 
fwlliigi'  liiivc  their  abode  in  it. 
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where  that  man  must  not  take  his  own  life,  I  should 
long  ere  this  have  been  no  more,  and  that  through  my 
own  act."  He  did  not  commit  suicide ;  but  his  deafness 
had  on  his  character  a  distressing  efifect.  At  all  times 
somewhat  brusque,  obstinate,  and  gloomy,  these  quaUties 
deepened  through  his  affliction,  and  he  became  suspicious, 
irritable,  prejudiced,  and  morose.  One  wonders  that  thos«» 
quaUties  did  not  more  affect  his  work.  lie  still  (M>n- 
(lucted  at  concerts;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
more  help  than  hinderance  to  his  orchestra;  for  being 
unable  to  hear  the  efifects,  he  would  at  times  lose  his 
place.     His  conducting  had  at  all  times  been  peculiar.* 

From  this  time,  the  greater  part  of  Beethoven's  life 
lies  in  his  compositions.  We  should  like  here  to  break 
off  from  our  narrative,  and  to  speak  at  once  of  his  great- 
est works, — the  Nine  Symphonies, — without  reference  to 
other  events  in  his  life.  Then  we  will  return  to  chrono- 
logical sequence. 

'*  Oh  ye  who  may  one  day  read  thin,  reflect  that  ye  did  me  injustice,  and  U't 
the  unhappy  be  consoled  by  fliidinff  one  like  himself,  who,  in  defiance  of  all 
natural  obstacles,  has  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  be  received  into  the  ranks 
<»f  worthy  artists  and  men." 

•  Spohr,  who  saw  Beethoven  conductinia;  a  concert  at  Vienna,  was  much  8ur- 
I^rised  at  his  methods.  "  Although,"  says  he,  "  I  ha<l  heanl  a  fo^at  deal  about 
this,  I  was  very  much  astonished  with  what  I  saw ;  Beethoven  had  accustomtnl 
himself  to  indicate  the  marks  of  expression  by  ail  kinds  of  peculiar  moveinentH. 
Whenever  a  tforzantlo  (tflh' dz^m' do)  occurred,  he  would  vehemently  open  both 
arms,  which  had  before  been  crossed  on  his  chest.  For  a  jifano^  he  would  bend 
down,  and  the  softer  it  was  to  be,  the  lower  would  lie  stoop;  for  a  rrwrcw/Zo,  he 
wf)uld  draw  himself  up  more  and  more,  till,  at  the  arrival  of  the /or/*-,  he  jcJive  a 
U'ap  into  the  air;  he  would  frequently  scream  out  to  incn-am?  the  fort«,  without 
IfinK  aware  of  so  doinff." 

Another  musician  writes: 

"  He  conducted  the  concert  at  which  I  saw  him,  when  the  music  consistiHl 
only  of  his  own,  or  music  which  he  knew  by  heart  and  couhl  bear  in  liiH  minci ; 
for,  although  hla  sharp  eye  nearly  always  detects  the  charachT  of  the  i)erforni- 
ance,  I  perceived,  by  a  decided,  though  brief  confusion  in  the  time  and  the 
omission  by  the  performers  in  their  anxiety  of  a  piarto,  that  he  could  hear  nothing, 
for  both  mistakes  escaped  him.  He  stood  as  if  on  a  distant  island,  directing  his 
dark,  dexnonlaoAl  hanaonlM  witli  the  itrangest  movemeats." 


^>»<J  en  M  1M)SKKS. 

Th(\si'  symphonies  Avere  written  during  the  last  half 
of  B(K4li()vens  life.  The  First,  in  1800,  when  he  was 
thirty;  the  Ninth,  m  1824,  onlv  three  veal's  before  his 
death.  Although  generally  produced  (and  presumably 
composed)  nt  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years,  there 
are  two  (»xc(iptions.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  were  first  per- 
foi'med  on  the  Siime  day,  and  were  undoubtedly  com- 
posed at  almost  th(^  SiU7i(»  time.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth 
again  W(»re  presented  at  an  interval  of  less  than  three 
months.  And  after  the  performance  of  these  two,  mon* 
than  ten  yeai-s  elapsed  before  the  la,st  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

Of  the  "  P^irst  Symphonv"  we  can  sav  but  little  in  so 
siiort  a  sketch.  It  was  first  performed  in  1800,  at  a  con- 
cert given  ]»y  Heethoven  in  Vienna  when  he  was  alrea<ly 
a  musician  of  high  repute.  But  just  when  it  was  com- 
posed can  not  i)e  w(»ll  stated;  sketches  of  dififerent  bits 
mav,  however,  be  found  in  various  note-books  for  some 
years  pi'evious.  It  is  perhaps  the  least  original  of  all 
Hec^thovtMrs  Sonatas,  though  in  the  Minuet  and  Trio  in 
the  third  movement,  Beethoven  showed  that  he  reganled 
old  I'ules  as  of  very  slight  importance  when  they  ran 
<'ounter  to  his  views.  *'The  'Second  Symphony/"  says 
Sir  (reorge  CH'ove,  *'is  a  great  advance  on  the  First.  In 
the  first  placB,  it  is  boldei'  and  l)roader  in  style.  In  the 
next,  it  is  longer.  The  Schei^zo  and  Trio  and  the  Coda  to 
the  P^inale  are  vt»ry  new  and  original."  This  symphony 
was  written  some  time  in  1802,  at  a  time  when  Bee 
thoven  seems  to  have  been  as  despondent  and  gloomy  as 
ho  ever  was  in  his  whole-  life.  His  complete  deafness 
was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  he  himself  had  become 
gloomy,  morose,  and  morbid  to  a  degree.  It  is  in  this 
vear  that  he  wrote  the  curious  letter  to  his  brothere— 
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from  which  we  have  quoted  —  in  which  he  speaks  so 
touchingly  of  his  depressed  condition.  But  this  low  tone 
and  depression  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  "Second 
Symphony."  It  is  the  only  bright  spot  in  this  period  of 
Beethoven's  life. 

Two  years  afterward,  was  finished  the  "Eroica  Sym- 
phony" (the  Third).  It  has  a  curious  history.  Beethoven, 
like  many  others,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
earlier  years  of  Napoleon's  career.  To  him,  the  young 
Corsican  rising  almost  from  the  ranks,  grasping  the  reins 
of  power,  and  quelling  and  guiding  the  diverse  and  dis- 
cordant elements  which  had  their  birth  in  the  French 
Revolution,  represented  the  true  type  of  Hero.  And  for 
him  was  written  the  "Third  Symphony."  And  on  its 
completion  a  copy  was  handed  to  the  representative  of 
Napoleon,  to  be  given  to  his  master,  the  First  Consul. 
Shortly  afterward.  Napoleon  became  Emperor.  "After 
all,  he's  nothing  but  an  ordinary  mortal,"  cried  Bee- 
thoven, seeing  his  former  ideal  change  into  an  embryo 
tyrant.  So  the  name  was  changed.  The  Symphony 
became  the  "Ero'ica,"  and  the  copy  given  to  the  French 
ambassador  was  recalled,  and  the  name  of  the  French 
Emperor  was  scratched  out,  though  traces  of  it  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  MS.  copy.  But  the  fac^t  remains  that 
it  was  written  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  "  Fourth  Symphony "  was  written  some  two  or 
three  years  after  the  "Eroica."  It  was  first  performed 
in  March,  1807.  The  Third  had  been  first  given  in  April, 
1805.  The  meantime  had  been  taken  up  by  the  com- 
position and  production  of  "Fidelio"  (feda'llG).  It  is 
lighter  and  more  gay  and  cheerful  than  the  "Eroica," 
but  is  as  great  a  work.  Both  were  greatly  cried  out  upon 
on  their  first  performance  by  some  of  the  critics,  who 


hud  s<M  u])  Ilaiidol,  Gluck  (gliki,  and  Mozart  as  the  only 
models  tor  composition.  To  such  there  was  much  in 
those  two  Symplionies  of  B(M4hoven  that  seemed  like 
lunac;y,  pun*  ami  simple. 

Th(»  -Fifth  Symphony"  and  the  "Sixth''  have  ha^l 
their  numhers  transposed  sinee  their  first  performance. 
Both  were  performed  I)(*cember  22,  1808.  But  at  that 
(yOneert,  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  was  immbered  live, 
and  th(j  present  *'  Fifth "  wns  numbered  six.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  **  Fifth ''  was  t^arlier 
in  the  composer's  mind,  and  thnt  parts  of  it  were  put  t<» 
paper  (^arli(M"  than  jiny  part  <>f  the  'M^istoral  Symphony." 
and  toward  tlu^  end  of  Beethoven's  life  the  numberin*,^ 
was  chanjL^ed  to  that  by  which  we  now  know^  them. 
*' The  '('  Minor  Symphony,  '  says  Sir  (ieor^e  Grove,  *'is 
often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  miracle  of  iiTegularity, 
and  almost  ns  if,  in  composing  it,  Bi'etlioven  had  aban- 
doned nil  the  ordinary  rules  which  regulate  the  construc- 
tion of  n  pieci*  of  music,  put  tlown  whatever  came  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  nnd  by  tlie  innate  force  of  genius, 
produced  a  miniculous  mai^terjiiece.  Such  ideas  an 
sim])ly  c«»ntrai'y  to  the  fjicts,  nnd  highly  misleading.  It 
may  snri)ris<'  the  reader  to  hear  that  tlu»  *C  Minor  Svni- 
phony'  is  rrom  be^L^innin^  to  end  as  strictly  in  acconl 
ance  witii  I  lie  ruhs  which  y:<>v<*rn  tlu»  productirm  i»f 
ordinary  musical  compositions  a-s  any  Symphony  or  So- 
nata of  Haydn.  It  is  in)  disobedience  to  laws  that 
makes  the  '('  Minoi-  Symphony'  so  great,  no  irregu- 
larity or  impiN^visation  :  but  it  is  the  striking  and 
original  nature  of  tlu^  thoughts,  the  direct  manner  in 
which  they  are  (expressed,  and  the  extraordinary  energy 
in  which  they  are  enforced  and  re-enforced  and  driven 
into  the  hearer." 
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The  next  Symphony,  the  "Pastoral,"  is  the  greatest, 
and  almost  the  earliest  piece  of  *' programme  music"  that 
has  ever  been  composed.  Beethoven  ridiculed  Haydn  for 
his  descriptive  writing  in  the  "Creation*'  and  the  "Sea- 
sons," and  then  hnnself  wrote  this  great  piece  of  desciip- 
tive  music.  There  liave  been  many  written  since  ;  but 
none  so  fine  as  the  "Pastoral  Symphony.'  It  is  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  carrying  out  the  programme  written 
at  the  beginning.  To  some  imbeHevers,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  music  would  suggest  such*  pictmvs 
to  the  mind,  had  they  not  hevn  first  indicated  in  [)lain 
black  and  white. 

The  "Seventh  Symphony"  was  given  some  time  after 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  in  the  year  1«"S18,  at  a  concert 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Austrian  soldi(Ts  wounded 
at  Hanau  (hfi'now).  It  was  i\  great  occasion.  All  the 
musicians  in  Vienna  were  d(»sirous  to  aid.  Beethoven 
conducted.  The  greatest  composers  and  virtuosi  of  the 
day  played  among  the  strings.  Hummel  (hdbm'gl)  an<] 
Meverbeer  (mr^r'  bar)  beat  th(^  drum.  Moscheles  (mosh'- 
$h  iSs)  had  charge  of  the  cymbals.  Salieri  (Beethoven's 
teacher  and  Schubert's)  markt^d  the  time  foi*  the  diums 
and  the  cannon.  And  onlv  three  months  afterward  wjis 
given  the  "Eighth  Symphony,"  the  "little  one,"  as 
Beethoven  sometimes  called  it  (not  Ix^cause  he  loved  it 
especially,  but  l)ecause  it  was  shoit).  The  two  were 
written  in  the  same  vear.  It  was  not  until  ten  veai's 
ha<l  elapsed  that  he  w^rote  another,  the  Ninth,  a 
"Choral  Symphony."  This  great  work  was  written  for 
the  Liondr)n  Philharmonic  Society,  who  j)aid  C.")0  for 
it,  but  was  first  performed,  we  believe,  in  Vienna,  on 
just  what  principle  we  can  not  say;  for  it  was  in  th(^ 
agreement   that   it   should   belong   t<^  the  Philharmonic 
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for  eighteen  months.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  "Choral 
S3nnphony/'  like  the  "Pastoral/'  was  an  original  and 
extraordinary  pie(*e,  and  one  far  finer  than  all  which 
have  l)ei»n  written  in  imitation  of  it.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  symphony  written  which  has  its  tinale  ex- 
tended by  vocal  movements.  Schiller's  (shirsrz)  ''Ode 
to  Joy"  had  long  been  a  favorite  with  Beethoven,  ajiil 
its  use  in  this  symphony  was,  undoubtedly,  the  rc^al- 
izution  of  a  long-conceived  iilea.  It  was  with  immense 
difficulty  that  Beethoven  ol)tained  the  proper  connection 
betwiH»n  tli(^  instrumental  and  vocal.  "It  troubles  me  at 
the  outset,"  he  wrote;  "once  g(»t  into  it,  and  it's  all  right." 
Such  were  tin*  nine  great  works  which  Beethoven 
created  during  tlie  latter  pai't  of  his  life.  We  must  als<» 
mention  his  opera — the  only  one  he  ever  wrote — of 
**  Fidelio."  This  woi'k,  originally  called,  we  believe, 
"L(M)nora,"  was  attended  in  its  representation  by  all 
manner  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  Beethoven 
wrott*  four  separate  overtures  before  he  could  get  one 
to  suit.  T\w  first  was  discarded  as  being  too  light  and 
tririing;  the  second  was  set  aside  as  giving  too  great 
promin(Mice  to  the  wind,  and  the  third  because  the 
strings  were  too  pi'ominent.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth 
was  prodiK^ed  tjiat  all  were  satisfied.  The  first  per- 
formance was  by  no  means  a  success;  for,  either  thn^ugh 
tlu*  malice  or  the  extraordinary  caixdessness  of  those 
conci'rncd,  it  was  presented  only  a  few  days  after  the 
KrcMich  troops  had  entered  Vienna.  At  this  time,  Lich- 
riowski  and  all  l-ieet  ho  vein's  friends  and  supporters  had 
ried   t<»   their  countrv-houses,  and   the  theater  was  filled 

*  • 

with  French  officers  and  soldiers,  so  that  "Fidelio"  was 
coldly  received  and  soon  withdrawn.  Not  till  1814,  did 
it  r(M*eive  a  favorable  hearing. 
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The  latter  part  of  his  life  Beethoven  passed  quietly  at 
Vienna,  well  known  and  highly  honored,*  and,  though 
by  no  means  wealthy,  in  fair  circumstances.  His  ap- 
i>earance  was  (Characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  short, 
but  thick-set,  with  hair  once  black  but  now  gray,  which 
ho  threw  back  from  his  forehead ;  rather  a  red  face, 
with  small  eyes,  deei>-set,  fiery,  and  full  of  intensity. 
His  facM-  is  said  by  Nohl  (noi)  to  have  borne  no  trace  of 
happiness.  All  authorities  agree  that  he  was  ugly,  and 
his  dress  was  not  inappropriate.  It  was  quite  a  contrast 
U)  the  elegant  attire  c^istomary  in  those  days.  He  spok(^ 
with  a  strong  provincial  accent,  his  general  bearing 
showed  no  signs  of  culture,  and  his  behavior  was  very 
unnianneily.     His  habits,  too,  were  peculiar.! 

♦  He  (lid  not  himself,  however,  feel  properly  appreciated  throughout  the 
MiuMcal  world.  Talking  U)  a  friend  from  Jjeiptdc  (/!/>' ^U),  in  1822,  ho  said,  "You 
hoar  nothing  of  mine  here."  "  Not  in  the  sununer."  "  Xo,  nor  in  ^^•inter  either. 
What  would  you  hear?  'Fidelio?'  They  can  not  give  it,  and  would  not  care  to 
liejir  it.  The  sj-mphoniea?  They  have  no  time  for  them.  The  concertos?  Nolnxly 
plays  any  thing  he  lias  not  hintself  written.  The  solos?  They  havo  long  beon  nut 
<if  fashion,  and  fashion  is  every  thing." 

t  In  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer,  it  was  Beethoven's  practice  to  rise  at  day- 
liH'ak,  and  immediately  to  sit  down  to  his  writing-table.  There  ho  would  lalM>r 
till  two  or  three  o'clock,  his  usual  dinner-time.  Meanwhile,  he  would  go  out  once 
ur  twice  in  the  ojicn  air,  when  he  would  work  and  walk.  Then,  after  the  lajise  of 
lialf  an  hour  or  an  hour,  he  would  return  home  to  note  down  tho  ideas  which  he 
liad  coUectecl.  The  habit  of  going  abroad  suddenly  and  as  unexpectedly  returning, 
just  as  the  whim  hai^pened  to  strike  him,  was  practiced  by  Ik>cthoven  alike  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year;  cold  or  heat,  rain  or  sunshine,  were  all  alike  to  him.  In  the 
HUtumn,  he  used  to  return  to  town  as  stm burnt  as  though  he  had  been  sharing 
the  daily  toil  of  the  reapers  and  gleaners.  Some  of  his  peculiarities  in  the 
matter  of  eating  and  drinking  de9er\'o  to  be  ranked  among  the  curiosities  of 
hou.sekc«eping.  For  his  breakfast  ho  usually  took  coffee,  which  he  frequently 
pixpare<l  himself;  for  in  this  beverage  he  had  an  Oriental  fastidiousness  of  taste. 
He  allowcfl  sixty  beans  for  each  cup.  and  lest  his  measure  should  mislead  him  to 
the  amount  of  a  bean  or  two,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  count  over  the  sixty  for  each 
«  up,  especially  when  he  had  visitois.  Tic  performed  this  task  with  as  nmch  care 
as  others  of  greater  importance.  At  dinner,  his  favorite  dish  was  macaroni  with 
Parmesan  (pdrnUI zm')  cheese.  He  was  likewise  veiy  fond  of  every  kind  of  flsh, 
and  consequently,  fast  days  imposed  no  sacriflce  on  him.  To  certain  guests,  he 
gave  invitations  only  on  Fridays:  for  then  hi«»  table  was  always  adorned  with  a 
fine  whill  (a  kind  of  haddock)  and  potatoes.    Supper  was  not  a  meal  which   h^ 
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■  Wlicii  ffiirly  (lomi<iilf*<l,  Bu'uthoven's  mode  of  life  was 
very  icyiihir.  After  tlu-  ilavH  wiirk  was  over,  nlone,  in 
ili(^  fljirki'riiiiK  twiliiiht,  he  loved  tn  tii-eiitlie  to  his  licst, 
liJH  only  I'liend,  his  rUirii-r.  the  th(mght«  whinh  met  with  ' 
]i<>  ii'spiiiisi-  ill  hiuniin  syinpathy.  Fhirinfj  the  eveiiitii;, 
he  wdmIiI  siiiiike  )iis  pi]ii',  iiiiil  play  o<'eiisii)niilly  on  lii'^ 
viola  or  violin,  hoth  of  whieh  must  always  be  plaeeii 
Ti'inly  for  him  on  tlu'  jiiami-fiirte, 

■'Oiu^  jjiMcecdiiifT  Beetlioven  never  omitted,  viz.:  tln- 
iiiadin^r  of  tlic  eveiiiiiK  pa|)er.  In  these  stirring  times 
the  newspajMT  was  nn  iiltsolute  necessity,  and  our  nui- 
sifiari  would  never  nftiii'  to  rest  without  jirevioiisly  aseei- 
liiiuiii^  llie  State  nf  tlie  politieal  lionzou.  Ten  oV-hxk 
I'arely  r<iiiMd  him  out  of  tied.  Sueh  was  his  simple,  in- 
iir.c-eiil  day.  Tl  wiis  no  mere  jihrase,  that  doc-hiration  el' 
his.  "  I  livi-  iirily  ill  my  art."  It  was,  indeed,  the  all- 
e..Tiu.'cliiii,'  link  between  hiiu  ami  otliers." 

lii-.>lliovrri  ilied  on  Maivii  ->-,   |S27. 

[uit.-ik  ..r.  un-l  (.■■  «-:is  in  Ih'<I  l>j-  ten  ■■■(■Im.-k.  Hi-  iii'V..r  wmtc  In  the  nftiTnii"ii. 
:iiiil  lull  vi'i'j  -i-Miirii  In  llir  .■vi'nlnu.  1I«  ilislikol  U>  (i.mit  whiit  lit?  hiul  wrilUn, 
Tills  li.-  i.lwii;.-  1-L1  ;>ii  irIcH.in"  (tt«k.  Ilf  |n-.'r.-m%!  niakiiiK  u  fiwh  n.py  of  hi» 
ii.ii.-.  II.'  wiiR  ii.v.r  K.-II  ••iil.oMflorH  withi'iit  »  llttli-  imt.-booli.  In  which  h- 
.ii.a-il  il->H-ii  hi-  i.liiiB.  lit-  ubwi'Vnl  Ihi*  Kt-lf-imiiuMiii  lulo  with  u  nmitiiw 
.■Imivi.'l.-.Wi- ..r;!ivui  Hpiiils;  l.iii  in  ..thur  i-ck|ii»-Iii  ;i  trul>- alinirahle  ills»nl>'r 
]...'Miil.Hl  i.i  liii  liuiisi  tiiiM.  H.K.k»  unri  mii^ir-  w.nil.i  U-  m-iMvmA  in  all  tli.'  | 
'-..ni.'i-.;  in  i>i..'  yU'-<-  lln'  I'muiiim  uf  n  u<>l-l  Hiiuvk.  in  iinothifT  a  wine  buttle,  -m  ' 
ilii>  ili'^k  Uii'  liiisly  ^k'tcli  i.r  ;i  11.-H-  luiirtpt,  niiir  it  tlii'  fraKmonta  "f  the  bnuk- 
l';i-it,  cri  th'-  |'l:inip  iiiiii"  H'riiwli'il  ibichi  iiintnininit  »  (iloriouti  symphony  in 
■■iiil>i',V'>.  ■•!■  :i  iiiiKif  waiting  Ti.r  iiirrccllnn.  |irlviitv  nnri  hustnew  letten  alrrwinii 
y\\"  I1'«.r;  ;inrl  lli.'n,  ili'Hiiili-  IIiIh  <i>nfii«iim,  niir  niiBiliT  would  talca  every  nppll1^ 
Imiily  ■■f  <NioiliiiK  with  ('ii'.'ii.niiiii  rO-Rini'mi-  hin  nrv-nrwy  unil  love  iif  order, 
.luiii'  ii'i.Mr<il>-sH  i.f  t)il>  1 1 11 II  tic  111  oontnulii'tion.  Ili-  iitily  i'huiRc<I  hb  time  w1ih> 
fiir  liipiir'H.  iliiy.H,  or  I'vm  ui'.l.-,  fnitUow  wiirch  was  mude  for  Home  nbjcf^;  llu-n 
III'  mpiiiil  Ijliini.-  iln'  iiiEiiMvnt,  iniinniiHnw  in  n  i.-otnplafiilnu  toni'— "  Yea,  yea,  it 
i-  iiiii..miiiuli-;  Si.lhiii:;  will  fliij-  whi'r.-  I  jiur  it.  All  ray  tbtngs  are  mialalil. 
i:>-iV  lliliit;  Im  ciiiiii'  t.p  vu'X  nut.  O,  [KNipl,-.  |woplet"  Hut  the  aervanta  undei^ 
!-ti->l  i)iL'  ffoo'l-nutunxl  Krowk-r,  iinil  let  him  (rnimble  on  to  his  hnut*i  cootcni; 
tnul  in  11  few  iiiotncntH  tho  unnojnnce  wm  quite  fuTsotlao, 
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1797-18^8. 

LIKE  Beethoven  (ba'  to  v6n),  Mozart  (mG  zan'),  and 
-J  Haydn  (ha'dn),  the  greater  part  of  Schubert's 
(shc5o'b^rts)  life  was  passed  in  Vienna,  which,  as  far  as 
famous  composers  go,  was  the  leading  musical  capital 
of  Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteentli  'MMitury  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 

Franz  (frftnis)  Schubert  was  named  after  his  father, 
who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  future  composer's  birth,  a 
poor  school-master  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.*  He 
was  one  of  a  large  family;  for  his  father  married  twice 
and  had  children  by  each  marriage,  though  they  did  not 
all  live.  We  do  not  hear  verv  much  of  Schubert's 
family  through  his  life.  Mention  now  and  then  of  his 
elder  brothers — Ignaz  (sg  nats'),  Ferdinand,  or  (-arl,  or  ni 
his  father,  is  about  all  we  know  of  the  family. 


•  We  have  ample  proof  of  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Schubert  family 
at  this  time,  by  the  shortnese  of  pocket-money  of  which  Franz  complains.  The 
following  letter,  addreiised  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  illustrates  this,  and  also 
affords  a  glimpse  of  the  young  znusician's  character : 

"You  know  by  exi)erience  that  a  fellow  would  like,  at  tinifs,  a  roll  and  an 
apple  or  two,  especially  if,  after  a  frugal  dinncir,  he  has  to  wait  for  a  mca^*  r 
Hupper  for  eight  hours  and  a  half.  The  few  tcroschen  that  F  leooivf  from  my 
father  are  always  gone  to  the  devil  the  ftrst  day,  and  what  am  I  to  do  alt*  r- 
ward?  'Those  who  hope  will  not  be  confounded,'  says  the  Bible,  an<l  I  thinly 
believe  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  send  nic  a  couple  of  kreutzer  a  month :  I 
don't  think  you  would  notice  the  difference  in  your  own  purse,  and  I  should  live 
quite  content  and  happy  in  my  cloister.  St.  Matthew  sajrs  also  that '  Whosmvcr 
has  two  coats  shall  give  one  to  the  poor.'  In  the  meantime,  T  trust  you  will 
lend  your  ear  to  the  voice  crying  to  you  incessantly,  to  remember  your  ikxjv 
brother  Franz,  who  loves  and  confides  in  you," 
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Vvauz  was  born  January  31,  1797.  He  was  thi- 
yonng(»st  of  the  boys  born  of  his  father's  firet  marriage. 
Hv  loarnod  music*  while  young  from  his  father,  whn 
understood  something  of  the  art  which  was  then  very 
generally  taught  in  Oerman  schools.  He  was  somewhat 
precocious,  as  have  been  many  other  famous  composers, 
Imt  liis  feat.s  in  this  line  ])v  no  means  rival  the  wondc^rs 
of  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  im^n'deissOn).  Nevertheless, 
he  li^arnt  nuisic  easily,  and  indeed,  Holzee  (h6l'isa>,  the 
l)arish  school-master  who  used  to  give  him  lessons,  Siiid, 
on  one  occasion:  ''Whenever  I  wished  to  teach  him  anv 
thing  new,  I  found  that  hi)  had  already  mastered  it 
()onse(]uently,  1  can  not  be  said  to  have  given  him  any 
lessons  at  all:  T  merely  amused  myself  and  regarded 
him  with  dumb  astonishment."  We  mav^  take  thi.s  with 
a  grain  or  two  of  salt,  but,  undoubtedly,  the  child  .showed 
musical  genius  at  an  early  age. 

Flavin^  a  good  V(^ice  and  this  musical  taste,  his  father 
(d)taine(l  f'ov  hUu  a  positi(^n  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  as 
a  choir-bov.  Ilavdn.  it  mav  be  remembered,  and  alsa 
P>ach  (hak).  served  this  apprenticeship  to  music,  as  well 
as  Scliul.)ert. 

Schubert  composed  a  litth?  during  his  youthful  yeai^s. 
Thoujj^h  we  heal-  of  nothing  like  tlie  wond<*rful  harpsi- 
chord piece  of  Mozart,  composed  at  six  yeai's  of  age, 
yet,  among  Sciuil)ert's  known  works  are  many  composed 
before  his  liftec^nth  vear.  Much  of  his  work  is  still 
unj)ublished.  Tln'  «)nly  one  of  his  earlier  works  that  has 
seen  the  linrhi  is  tlic  '*  Klagelied"  (klfi'ga  I6t),  written  in 
his  fifteenth  vear.  But  bevond  this,  there  are  in  ex- 
istence  in  MS.,  many  other  things — overtures,  quartets, 
trios,  and  so  forth.  His  earliest  known  piece,  written 
when  he  w^as   thirteen,  bears    the   sufficiently    romantic 
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name  of  "Corpse  Fantasia."  It  is  for  the  piano^four 
hands. 

Schubert  was  at  this  time  receiving  an  education  at 
the  Stadtcourict  (stat'kc5^  rikt),*  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Imperial  choir-boys.  But  Ruczizka  (rc5t>k  zsz'k6),  who 
was  to  teach  him  harmony,  said,  "He  has  learned  every 
thing,  and  God  has  been  his  teacher."  Nevertheless, 
Schubert  received  the  instruction  of  Salieri  (sa  is  a'rs), 
an  Italian,  and  doubtless  got  much  good  from  it. 

When  he  was  seventeen,  Schubert's  voice  deserted 
him,  and  he  left  the  Imperial  choir.  He  left  the  Stadt^ 
courict  also,  where  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  made 
brilliant  progress.  For  this,  however,  he  did  not  greatly 
care.  He  had  done  something  in  music,  and  as  this  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  life,  he  was  probably  not  ill- 
satisfied. 

He  had  now  no  prospects  at  all.  For  a  time,  he 
taught  school  in  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  that  he  did  it 
well.  This  argues  no  especial  knowledge  on  his  part. 
The  alphabet  and  elementary  arithmetic  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  things  he  was  called  on  to  teach.  It  must 
have  been  most  horrid  drudgery. 

One  advantage  of  this  occupation  was  that  it  left  him 
time   to  compose,!  and  during  the  three  yeai*s  that  he 

•  At  the  time  Schubert  was  at  the  Stadtcourict,  his  compositions  were  wont 
to  be  performed  by  an  amateur  quartet,  which  consistod  of  Schubert  himself, 
who  played  the  viola,  his  father,  who  had  the  'cello,  and  his  two  brothers, 
Ferdinand  and  Ignaz,  first  and  second  violins  respe<"tively.  Franz  possessed 
much  artistic  sensitiveness,  and  his  quick  etir  detected  the  most  trifling  blunder. 
In  the  instance  of  one  of  his  brothers,  he  did  not  scruple  to  rebuke  either  by 
word  or  look ;  but  if  his  father  played  a  wrong  not**,  or  made  a  false  entry,  he 
would  ignore  the  mistake  once,  and  if  it  occurred  again,  ho  would  say,  with 
hesitation,  ^'  Father,  I  fear  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere/' 

t  Schubert  was  one  of  the  most  proliflc  composers  ever  known.  In  the  whole 
history  of  music,  we  can  find  no  parallel  to  this  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  even 
if  the  entire  mass  had  no  art  value,  the  mere  labor  expended  in  transferrins  the 
ideas  from  the  brain  of  the  composer  to  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written, 
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taught  school.  Schubert  wrot^  iiUK.'h.  It  will,  perhajis^ 
appear  ciu*ioiis  to  those  vvh(»  know  Schubert  only  by  his 
published  works,  to  learn  that  the  branch  of  music  to 
which  he  (levot€»(l  himself  most  ardently  at  this  time,  as 
for  some  time  after,  was  the  opera.  In  1814,  he  finished 
the  music  for  '*  Des  Teufel's  Lusts^.'^hloss"  (toi'fftls  lc5?>si'- 
shios),  by  Kotzebue  (k6t'sSh  1x5?)).  But  the  opera  was  not 
acted,  !ior  has  it  been  pubHshed.  This  year,  also,  hr 
wi'ote  his  Mass  in  F,  the  finest  of  all  he  wrote,  with  thr 
exc(»ptioii  of  his  last.  X^arious  other  works,  several  uf 
(h'amatic  form,  two  masses,  two  symphonies,  and  an  im- 
mense numbei*  of  son^s,  wc»re  the  amazing  work  of  the 
noxt  year.  But  many  of  these  have  never  been  puln 
lished  :  none  of  tluMu  were  pul)Hshed  at  the  time  of  their 
wi'iting.  Indeed.  Schubert  was  .singularly  unlucky  in 
getting  his  pi'oductions  before  the  public.  Not  even  at 
(he  very  end  <»f  his  life  would  musical  publishers,  out- 
side of  his  own  city,  acce])t  his  MS.  witliout  a  good  deal 
of  persuadiii^,  and  it  was  only  late  in  life  that  he  couM 
i^et  the  Viennese  to  publish  his  pieces.  As  for  his  operas. 
th(\v  wi.'re  ms  likely  as  not  never  to  arrive  at  production 

The  next  v<*ar,  I^SH),  the  last  <»f  Schubeil's  school- 
teacliing.  were  published  his  famous  songs,  "Der  Eri- 
ko!iiu  *  uiri'ka  nikh)  and  "Der  Wanderer,"  with  many 
otlh-rs.  most  of  which  have  been  since  that  time  pub- 
HsIkmI. 

A  year  after  he  had  stopped  school-t^^aching,  Schubeii 

\v<tul(l  tostify  tn  hivj  in<lustr>".  It  is  cortain  that  it  was  ubsolutely  no  trouble  t«» 
S«-hnbcrt  to  c-oinp«.»st!.  Tin?  suhjt^ct  fhosen,  the  ideas  came  naturally  and  HuptT- 
abumlautly  without  any  <*x|H»nditinv  of  thnu^^ht  or  energy.  T^'nlikc  Mozart,  h" 
«li(l  not  raivfully  ixM*i"<'Ct  his  works  in  his  tniml  before  writing  them  down:  unliko 
I^-c'thovun.  hi-  (IliI  not  not"  his  iilcas  in  Hketch-lN>olrR,  and  build  up  his  muair,  bu 
to  BiJ(;uk.  hy  a  slow  and  (direful  ])rooess  of  siOertion,  oompreflBion,  and  elaboration. 
Tfandol.  Tiach,  and  iray<ln  'vn»t<j  with  extreme  raiddity.  but  not  ono  of  them 
exhibited  fecundity  Himilur  to  that  of  Schubert  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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received  an  oflfer  from  Count  Johann  (yG'hftn)  Esterhazy 
<6s  tsr  ha'z6),  t<3  become  miisic-teacher  for  his  family.* 
It  was  a  very  favorable  position,  and  Schubert  accepted 
it  at  once  with  great  pleasure.  He  was  then  twenty-one, 
and  it  is  said  that  he,  at  this  time,  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  his  pupils,  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  the  Count. 
But,  as  the  young  lady  was  at  this  time  only  eleven, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  mistake  of  Schubert's 
should  be  referred  to  a  somewhat  later  period  in  his  life 
and  hers. 

The  Esterhazy  connection  was  a  good  one.  Schubert 
began  to  become  better  known.  He  had  made  various 
friends  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  there  were  many  in 
Vienna  who  recognized  his  genius.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, Schubert  could  number  no  publishers,  and  his  works 
continued  to  lie  in  MS.  for  some  time  still.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  push  his  own  fortunes.  Of  rather  unprepos- 
sessing appearance,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  address 
with  those  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted,  he  was  the 
woi-st  hand  at  business  that  could  be  imagined,  and  his 
affairs  had  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

He  composed  about  this  time  two  more  operas,  which, 
although  performed  in  public,  failed  of  any  success.  In 
truth,  Schubert's  genius  is  not  essentially  dramatic.  The 
overture  to  one  of  these  works,  however,  afterward  used 
as  the  overture  to  "Rosamunde,"  is  remarkably  beautiful. 


•  Schubert  himaelf,  unlike  many  of  the  moHt  famouB  composers,  was  not  a 
jrreat  performer  on  the  i^iano-forte.  Bach  and  Handel  were  wonderful  performers 
c»n  the  organ ;  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin  {uMpdng')  were  great 
on  the  piano-forte;  but  Schubert  was  never  celebrated  as  a  rirtvoto.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  accompanjing  his  own  songs,  and  did  so  with  the  most  perfect  feel- 
ing and  expreflsion.  But  sozne  of  his  own  pieces  were  too  much  for  him.  So. 
the  great  Fantasia  in  C,  which  he  once  attempted  to  play  at  a  private  pcuTty. 
At  the  Jbiols^  he  found  it  so  difficult  that  he  utterly  broke  down,  and  Jumped  up 
from  the  piano,  ezolaiming,  "  The  devil  may  play  the  stuff,  if  he  likes." 
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Whether  the  I'est  of  the  opera  be  like  it,  we  can  not  say, 
for  the  work  has  never  been  published. 

In  thu  year  1821,  a  change  for  the  better  took  place. 
The  effort«  of  Schubert's  frieudH  seemed  to  have,  in  u 
measure,  aiicreeded.  At  any  rate,  through  their  efforts, 
the  "Erlkbnig"  was  accepted  by  a  Viennese  publisher, 
and  its  sale  was  such  that  Schubert  realized  quite  a  sum 
from  it.  Many  other  of  Schubert's  songs  found  a  pub- 
lisher this  year,  and  many  more  were  sung  at  concerts, 
public  and  private.  He  began  to  be  known  by  the  world, 
outside  the  little  circle  of  hi.s  friends  and  admirers,  as  a 
writer  ()f  songs  of  much  geniu.'^.  He  played  frequently 
in  private,  accompanying  his  own  songs.*  Indeed,  Schu- 
bert, though  oversha^hjwed,  as  far  as  the  weightier  parts 
of  his  work  wei-e  cimcerned,  by  the  mighty  genius  of 
Beethoven,  then  the  object  of  great  adoration,  soon  bt- 
rame  sufficiently  popular  through  his  songs,  to  be  able 
to  support  himself  by  the  results  of  his  publications. 
He  would  have  been  able,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  had  not 
been  of  an  absolutely  and  utterly  unbusiness-Uke  hature, 
so  that  he  would  sell  his  things,  often  for  almost  nothing 
at  all.  His  friends  did  what  they  could  for  him ;  but 
even  they  could  not  accomplish  every  thing.  ' 

To  go  on  with  Schubert's  work — during  these  years,  he 
wrote   another   opera  and  another  grand   mass,   and   also 

•  Whfn  vlsltinR  at  the  houses  nt  the  great,  Schubert  WM  nsemd  Mid  ahy. 
No  Buimer  hnd  he  flnish<^  hln  nxquUlte  playtng  of  Uie  ncoompuiliiunt  to  bin 
Bonm.  than  he  put  on  a  norioUH  fiice.  nnd  wltlidrew  to  an  adjotnlng  room.  Indil- 
ferent  lu  apiilauso,  he  avoided  nil  <<umpll meats,  and  Boosht  only  the  Kpianbatloii 
uf  hU  intimate  FricndB.  Tliough  ho  never  danoed,  be  waa  Bomatima  praaast  m 
piivBtf  parties  Riven  at  frionds'  houaea,  when  he  would  obllglngi;  Mat  hlnmlf 
at  the  piano,  and  for  hours  together,  eKtemporlie  the  tnMt  boaiitlftil  dftooe- 
mudc.  When  not  Invited  out,  he  would  spend  the  evening  at  the  *""  with  his 
Mends.  He  waa  (ond  of  wine;  and  at  theae  ineetlnss  at  the  1"",  whloh  wan 
often  prolonged  into  the  •mall  houra,  he  frequently  Indnls*^  in  mora  Oiaii  m 
good  for  him,  when  be  beoame  noler  and  rather  onpleHant  noMr. 
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his  unfinished  Syniphony  in  B  minor.  This  seems  to  us 
the  loveliest  thing  Schubert  ever  wrote.  The  first  and 
second  movements  are  complete.  The  fii*st  few  bars  of 
the  scherzo  are  completely  written,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  what  is  to  come  next.  The  Symphony 
in  E,  also  unfinished,  differs  from  that  in  B  in  this  par- 
ticular, for  that  has  a  part  written  out  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  complete  it  as 
Schubert  himself  intended  it  should  stand  when  finished. 
The  unfinished  Symphony  in  B  is  held  by  some  to  repre- 
sent Schubert's  own  life, — unfinished,  mingled  melody  and 
wildness,  a  curious  thing  in  many  ways.  But  of  this 
th(M)ry  there  is  little  or  no  proof. 

Sehubert  went  on  with  his  dramatic  efforts  apparently 
utterly  (careless  of  their  lack  of  success.  In  1828,  ha 
wrote  the  nmsic  to '' Hosanumde"  and  of  "  Fierabas,"  and 
the  next  year  '*I)er  Hausliche  Krieg"  (howsMich  6li 
krgkh).  Of  this  last  the  story  is  told  that,  having  sent  it 
to  the  managers  of  the  Opera  House,  he  heard  nothing 
at  all  of  it  for  a  year  or  more,  when,  on  going  to  inquini 
for  it,  he  received  it  back  in  precisely  the  state  in  which 
he  had  left  it,  with  the  string  and  wrapper  untouched  ; 
for  it  had  never  even  been  opened.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Schubert  felt  himself  the  victim  of  some  imhappy  fate, 
as  Wf»  see  he  did  by  l)its  here  and  there  in  his  lettei-s. 
He  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  miserably  morbid  and 
unhappy.  "Every  night,"  he  wrote,  "when  I  go  to  sleep, 
I  hope  never  to  awake,  and  every  morning  renews  afresh 
the  wounds  of  yesterday.  *  *  *  Picture  to  yourself  a  man 
whose  health  can  never  be  re-established,  who  from  sheer 
despair  makes  matters  worse  instead  of  better ;  picture  to 
yourself,  I  say,  a  man  whose  most  brilliant  hopes  have 
come  to  nothing,"  etc.    But  this  morbid  feeling  did  not 
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last.  Kchubt-Tt's  natural  (iisposition  was  far  too  easy-goiiiy 
f(»r  him  to  trouble  himself  greutly  over  the  misfortuiie:; 
evfu  of  hiiiiHelf. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  Schubert's 
love  affair  with  Caroline  Rsterhazy  came  to  an  unfort- 
unate termination.  Just  when  hiu  passion  for  her  begitii 
can  not  Iks  sai<i.  At  their  firat  acquaintance,  in  181V, 
when  he  was  lii-st  engaged  by  Prince  Esterhazy  to  give 
lessons  to  bis  family,  Caroline  was  but  eleven  years  old, 
while  ycbubert  was  twenty-one.  In  1824,  Caroline  was 
sevent-een,  and  Schubert  waa  twenty-seven.  She  could 
•lot  return  his  love,  and  the  affair  seems  to  have  come  to 
an  end  at  this  time. 

Mow  mui;h  Sc-liubeil.  felt  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this. 
his  only  love  affair,  we  can  not  say.  Although  of  u 
iMiiiantic  disposition,  he  was  not  often  in  love,  and  usually 
jested  in  an  unsi^emly  manner  nt  any  of  his  friends  who 
i-hanc(Ml  to  be,  for  the  time  i)eing,  hanl  hit.  And  it  is 
certain  emmgli  that  the  year  when  his  love  affair  hud 
become  u  tiling  of  the  past,  saw  a  gi-eut  revival  in  the 
jfeiieral  spirits  of  Scbubeit.  He  made,  with  a  friend,  an 
exeuraion  into  Upper  Austria,  which  assisted  his  return  to 
a  more  liappy  and  genial  deposition.  He  was  keenly 
alive  t-o  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  his  letters  from  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  woods  and 
Die  mountains. 

In  1X2(5,  Scliubert  niiulo  two  attempts  to  better  hun- 
self  ill  ii  wiirldiy  point  of  view  by  obtaining  some  post 
tiiat  Would  guarantee  him  a  fixed  income  for  the  future. 
He  applied  f.ir  the  position  of  vice-capellmeister  in  the 
Imperial  Cf>urt,  and  also  for  that  of  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Karnthnerthor  (kflm'thnSr  tor)  Theater, 
but  it  waa  Schubert's  own  luck  to  obtain  neither  of  thase 
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places.  Weigl  (vi'gi)  was  appointed  vice-capellmeister, 
and  it  is  said  that  Schubert  lost  the  other  place  by  his 
own  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  alter  a  piece  he  had  just 
composed,  which  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  render 
as  he  wrote  it.*  In  spite  of  these  two  disappointments, 
however,  Schubert's  prospects  were  by  no  means  so  dis- 
couraging as  they  had  been  some  years  before.  His 
reputation  as  a  song-writer  had  spread  to  many  cities 
beside  Vienna,  and  though  his  more  serious  work  was 
not  appreciated,  yet  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of 
his  published  songs  was  sufficient  for  his  wants,  which 
wa,s  more  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Tlie  year   1828  was  the  last  year  of  Schubert's  life. 
Hut  in  it,  he  accomplished   some  of  his   most  wonderful 


•  The  story  of  Schubert*8  losing  this  place  is  told  by  Schindler  itMnd'lir)^ 
but  has  no  other  authority.  It  seems  characteristic  enough,  and  we  give  it  in  a 
Tirit«  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Schubert  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Duport  {d&pT/r')^  the  manager;  but  the 
decision  rested  upon  his  success  in  composing  sozne  operatic  scenes  arranged  for 
the  (Kcasion.  This  was  done,  and  Nanette  Schechner  (nu  nit'  »Mkh'nir)  was  to 
HxuM,  the  soprano  part.  During  the  rehearsals,  the  lady  called  the  attention  of  the 
<><»inposcr  U)  some  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  principal  air,  and  reque6te<l 
hirn  t4>  make  curtailments  and  to  simplify  the  accompaniments,  which  Schubeit 
rtatly  refused  to  do.  At  the  first  orchestral  rehearsal,  the  artist  endeavored  in 
vain  to  master  the  air,  and  Schubert's  friends  begged  him  to  make  the  required 
modifications,  but  without  result.  He  i)er8i8ted  in  his  determination.  At  the 
L'Uit  rt-hearsal,  every  thing  went  smoothly  until  the  air,  when  it  happened,  jis 
everyb<jdy  anticipated.  The  singer  struggled  hard  with  the  weighty  accompani- 
ments, especially  with  the  brass,  but  was  fairly  overpowered.  She  sat  down  on  u 
chair  by  the  proscenium  quite  exhausted.  No  one  spoke,  and  desiMur  was  on 
every  <"ountenance.  Meanwhile,  Duport,  the  manager,  went  from  group  to  group 
and  whispered  mysteriously.  As  for  Schubert,  he  sat  motionless,  during  this 
most  unpleasant  scene,  like  a  statue,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  score  lying  open  in 
front  of  him.  At  length,  Duport  advanced  to  the  orchestra,  and  said,  very 
politely,  "Herr  Schubert,  we  should  like  to  postpone  the  performance  for  a  few 
days;  and  I  must  request  that  you  will  make  the  requisite  alterations  in  the 
aria,  so  as  to  render  it  easier  for  Praulein  Schechner."  Several  members  of  the 
orchestra  now  entreated  Schubert  to  yield ;  but  his  anger  was  only  intensifletl  by 
Duport 's  observations  and  these  added  entrea  ies,  and  exclaiming,  '*  I  alter 
nothing,"  he  closed  the  book  with  a  bang,  put  it  under  his  arm,  and  strode  away 
quickly.    All  hope  of  his  appointment  was,  of  course,  al»andoncd. 
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W(jrk.  Tn  Mar<*li  of  that  yciiv,  hu  completed  his  Sym- 
phony ill  C,  tht!  gi'aiuleat  of  his  works  of  this  soi"t.  He 
wrotii  also,  iis  alwa^ys,  soint^  songs;  but  especially,  he  did 
iiis  best  work  in  church-niiisic,  in  the  composition  of  his 
Mass  in  E  flat.  He  passed  the  year  in  Vienna,  longing 
nnifh  to  be  able  to  get  away  into  the  lovely  country  of 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  whidi  lie  loved  so  much.  But  he 
was  forcfil  to  give  up  this  idea,  solely  on  account  of  his 
want  of  money.  Hi^  began  to  make  up  his  mind  to  give 
a  concert.     Bat  this  went  no  further. 

Throughout  the  fall,  he  hail  felt  imwell,  at  times 
being  afflicted  with  giildiness  and  headat^he,  but  he  had 
thought  but  little  of  it.  Even  when  he  became  seriously 
unwell  ill  thH  beginning  of  November,  he  seems  to  have 
bei'u  unable  to  tlioivaigbly  understand  his  weak  state-. 
Eitit  on  tht^  Hitii  of  November,  be  became  rapidly  worse ; 
tiie  doi^tors  suspected  typhus  fever;  and  on  the  19th,  in 
the  afttsrnoon,  lie  dietl.* 

•  Si'liulifM  iinil  Ikfthovpn  livnl  in  Vienna  toRethpr  for  thirty  ynra,  but 
lliri-i'  1h  nu  tcui^  -'tiilonrp  Uuit  tluiy  i-vor  mot  each  other.  Beethoven  knew  tittle 
tit  Srhubi'it  unti!  Nhnrtly  1>erorc  hix  death,  when  he  Btiidied  some  of  hts  Bongv 
with  L-areful  ottpiilion.  lint  Schubert  Imil  for  Beothuvpn  the  Rrefttest  awe  and 
vi-iieratloii.  On  Ihin  timis  n  xu.iy  whi.li  in  nr.t  substantiated;  fk-hnbert,  it  i» 
hiild.  wmtc  Home  variiitinna  whlc-1i  lit^  dcnlivil  lu  prmont  to  Beethoypn  In  peraon. 
Uf  hiul  im-vlinuly  diiliuutnl  Ihein  to  him,  neinti  timid,  and  In  thia  raae  awv- 
s[rii-kni  lit  the  idi-u  of  iipiniiiK-liini;  tlii'  jtrr'iit  imiHti-r,  lis  only  went  to  Beethoven's 
lioiisc  with  iiKieh  tivpiiliilion.  iiml  Ilu-ii  witli  ;i  friend  whom  he  Implored  to  ocl 
:i.->  K|a>ltcHiniiii.  El4N'1hnv<'ii  n'li^ivi'il  ihi'in  lii  Ihi-  kindest  manner,  but  Schubert 
w;is  1. VI- no  I  in-  Willi  jiliyne—.  iri«  i-onditii>n  becnnio  more  mlHenble  when  Bee- 
llii'veii,  nil  imiMlline  (hi-  niimlf  .ind  i-oadlnn.  dfrti-ovcred  one  or  two  aHicht  erron 
in  llii>  Iijiriiiiiiiy.  Thi-w  lie  mildly  poin  eil  t>ut  tn  Sohnbert,  addlnff  that  they 
u.  It'  iif  hut  little  iniporliiiU'e.  Ttut  Si-hu1«rt  wiw  utterly  dleooncerted.  He  left 
I  III'  lioiirie  itiid  nevi'  eiiten-d  it  iwikln.  nnr  difl  he  ever  bm  Beethoven  afiain  unlil 
li<'  '<iin-  liiiii  ,iti  IiIh  deiith-JHil.  Dui'inK  Beethflven'H  last  illnoa^  Schubert  waa 
ip'inieiitly  «f  ihi>  liiJiiHi'  tu  inqiiln-  for  news;  and  at  the  fnneral,  he  was  one  of 
till'  t'lrvh-lH'iirem.  Aftei'  the  fimenil,  nn  Ih  nftcn  tflld,  he,  with  a  couple  of  friends, 
B-en1  til  ;i  tavern,  whtre  tliey  ilnink  to  tlio  memory  of  Beethoren,  araordinR  to 
the  Oi'i'niiin  tiuhinn.  The  weiitiii  Kla>*<  wiifl  tn  the  memorj  of  him  who  ahould 
llrfC  l.ill.m'  lilni  t«  Un:  imtrt:     Schubcrl    lilnixelf  wua  the  man,  for  he  died  the 


1809-1847. 

THAT  worthy  man,  Abraham  Mendelssohn  (m«n'd6ls- 
s6n),  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking  the  fact  that 
he  only  ceased  being  the  son  of  his  father  on  becoming 
the  father  of  his  son ;  by  which  he  expressed  the  idea 
that  he  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  overshadowing 
fame  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  than  he  found  himself  again 
overshadowed  by  the  wonderfully  rapid  growth  of  the 
reputation  of  his  son,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  (bftr- 
tor  dfi). 

The  Mendelssohns  were  a  talented  Jewish  family. 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher  and  scholar,  bom 
172  9,  was  the  father  of  Abraham  Mendelssohn  (the 
overshadowed  one),  and  he  in  turn  became,  on  February 
3,  1809,  the  father  of  Jakob  Ludwig  FeUx  (yft'k6p  lc5M'- 
vikh  fja'liks),  one  of  the  most  popular,  in  England  at  least, 
of  the  whole  list  of  great  composers.  Felix  was  born  at 
Hamburg ;  but  the  town  shortly  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  the  Mendelssohn  family  moved,  in  1811,  to 
Berlin,  where  they  settled  themselves  permanently. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  Abraham  and  his  wife  left 
the  Jewish  faith  for  the  Christian,  as  various  others  of 
the  family  had  done  before.  So  the  children  were  bap- 
tized into  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  name  Bartholdy 
was  assumed  in  addition  to  that  of  Mendelssohn. 

Very  early  in  his  life, — in  fact,  at  three  years  of  age, — 
Felix    began    to    receive   lessons  on  the  piano   from  his 
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mother.  As  in  the  t-iisc  of  Miiznrt,  the  reason  for  this 
very  early  beginning  la\-  in  the  fiict  that  his  sister,  a 
little  older  than  himself,  was  beginning  to  learn  music, 
and  it  was  thought  as  well  that  both  should  learn  to- 
gether. Although  Mendelssohn's  youthfnl  performances 
were  l)y  no  means  so  wonderful  as  those  of  Mozart,  they 
were  sufficiently  remarkable;  for  he  played  in  a  concert 
at  the  age  nf  nine,  and  also  began  to  compose  at  that 
early  jigc.  But  his  father  and  mother  carefully  over- 
looked his  education,  ami  he  received  lessons  from  ex- 
cellent teacheix  in  piano-forte  playing  and  on  the  violin, 
in  thorough-base,  and  in  composition.  In  fact,  it  is  said 
Ihut  tin;  children  wt!i'(;  expected  to  arise  at  five  every 
morning  to  prosecute  their  tasks.  Such  are  some  of  the 
ti'ial.s  of  genius. 

In  I  lie  coui-se  of  the  next  few  yeai-s,  Felix  wrote 
mm-ii,  player  I  .si)niewbat  in  public,  and  studied  haixl. 
Till'  Mwiidels.'fohn  fiimily  took  a  decidedly  musical  turn. 
and  :i  miniature  urrliestra  was  frequently  gathered  at 
the  lioiise,  Kelix  conducting  (standing  on  a  stool,  for  he 
was,  ill  the  lime,  short),  bis  sister  Fanny  playing  the 
piano,  and  his  liruthcr  Paul  playing  the  'cello,  while  such 
aiiiateuns  as  wei-e  on  hand,  helped  to  make  up  enough  to 
jierform  the  young  arti,-;t's  conipositiona  The  house  wai 
knnwn  to  all  musiciiuis  who  pas.i)ed  through  the  town: 
its  atinosiibcre  was  truly  artistic. 

Ill  tbe  spring  of  1S25,  began  the  artiHtic  journeying 
which  fiinns  the  chief  feature  of  Mendelssohn's  youth. 
His  father  took  him  to  I'uris,  and  hen?  he  met  with  all 
the  most  fanioiis  of  the  musicians  who  made  that  city  a 
musical  center.  On  his  retiu'n  to  Berlin,  Abraham  Men- 
delssohn took  iK)sses.sion  of  the  G-artenhaus  (gftr'tfin  haws) 
which  became  the  center  of  the  family  life  of  the  Men- 
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delssohns.  The  attachment  existing  between  all  the 
members  of  this  family  is  worthy  of  note.*  Father  and 
mother  and  children  were  bound  together  in  the  fondest 
affection.  In  the  Gart^nhaus  existed  the  same  cultivated 
and  musical  atmosphere  that  we  have  just  remarked. 
Here  Mendelssohn  composed  his  overture  to  the  ^^Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream/'  for  four  hands  on  the  piano, 
which  was  played  by  himself  and  Fanny.  The  overture^ 
was  given  before  an  audience  of  amateurs  by  an  orches- 
tra, in  the  great  central  hall  of  the  Gartenhaus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  182t),  and  later  was  given  in  public. 
In  this  year,  too,  was  given  Mendelssohn's  opera,  "The 
Wedding  of  Camacho"  (ka  mfi'sho\  which  had  but  small 
success.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mi^idelasohn  began 
to  devot(*  him.self  to  trying  to  give  in  public  the  works 
of  Bach  (bfik),  who  was  at  that  time  quietly  ignored, 
even  by  the  music-loving  part  of  Germany. 

When  he  reached  the  ag(^  of  twenty,  Mendelssohn 
began  his  tvny^dcrjnhrr  (vSiii  d6r  ya'r^),  as  the  phrase  is — 
years  wherein  he  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  playing,  composing,  and  listening,  fitting  him- 
self in  every  way  possible,  for  the  work  of  his  life. 

He  first  visited  England, — a  country  which  he  saw 
often  afterward,  which  appreciated  him  to  the  highest 
(extent,  and  in  which  many  of  his  finest  pieces  were 
i^iven    for  the   first   time.     He   conducted  his    own  com- 

*  Every  one  knows  how  happy  Mendelssohn  was  at  liomo.  His  beautiful, 
*rentle,  sensible  wife  spread  a  chami  over  the  whole  household,  and  remindeil 
one  of  a  Raphael  (rff/'ilH)  Madonna.  Little  Carl,  tlie  eldest  child,  amuscnl  us 
intensely  with  his  first  attempts  at  speaking.  O^cile's  (»1  aUz')  family— charming? 
I^eoplo— were  in  and  out  all  day,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  a  sort  of  rivaliy 
of  amiability  and  aflfection,— it  was  a  periofi  of  happiness  which  falls  to  the  share 
of  but  few  mortals.  We  laughed  much  when  C^ile  told  us  how,  as  she  came  out 
of  a  eoncert  at  the  Gartenhaus,  she  had  heard  two  women  talkinf?  about  her  and 
pityinff  her  because  "her  husband  was  so  cruel,  inhuman,  and  barbarous  to  her." 
^Ferdinand  HUler. 
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po.silioiis  at  aevtjrul  concerts,  played  much  in  private,  saw 
mucli  of  the  best  people,  and  <lelighted  everybody.  In 
th('  summer,  he  went  \vi(h  n  friend  through  Scotland, 
where  he  obtained  the  impressions?  which  we  see  in  the 
"Scottish  .Symphony"  and  in  the  "Hebrides  Overture" 
[Fingal's  (nng'gfiiz)  Cave].  Then  he  passed  through  Lon- 
don, whei-e  he  was  <letained  by  an  accident,  so  that  he 
could  not  he  present  at  his  sister's  marriage,  and  after 
passing  the  winter  of  1829-30  in  Berhu,  set  forth  again 
on  his  travels. 

Komu  was  his  object.  He  passed  through  Weimar  (vr- 
mSr)  [hence  the  musier  of  the  "Walpurgia  (vai  pdbr'gls) 
Night  "J,  tliiin  Munit'li  and  Vienna,  and  in  the  fall  settled 
in  Romi.'.  llei-e  he  set  ti>  work  in  earnest,  studying  hanl 
aiid  Composing  somewhat.  At  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
(iic.'bii'sfinz),  at  Horuct!  Vcriiet's  (ySr  nfizO,  and  at  many 
otht-r  then  celebrated  salons  (sa  lOng'),  he  met  with  the 
\('ry  agreeable  and  cultivated  s<x:iety  tliat  then  existe<I 
in  Komc.  It  was  here  that  he  met  Liszt  (Usi),  and  als" 
Berlioz  (1j6i-  le  o'j. 

In  the  spring,  he  maile  a  tour  of  many  of  the  Italian 
an<i  Geiniiin  cities,  and  reached  Paris  in  December.* 
Rut  Paris  did  not  plcitsi'  him.  He  met  various  friends— 
lliller  iiiTi'sr),  Chopin  isho  pang'),  and  Liszt — but,  on  the 
wboli',  he  thought  thci'(>  was  too  much  clap-trap,  too 
much  display,  and  loo  little  real  art.  So  he  was  glad  to 
cross  to  London  agLiin,  whc'iv  lie  aroused  great  excite- 
ment   iimoiiu  music-loving  people  liy  his  organ  playing. 

•  "Tnvi'aiil  t)i<'  HprliifCi  I'lHzt  arrived  in  Lelpeic,"  writm  Htller  later,  "fresh 
fiiiin  >iiH  triiiin|j1iH  ut  VipniiiL  mid  PratcUf  (fff^).  and  revolationlied  our  qniel 
tiiwii.  rt  n-ill  Ih-  11'mcrnbercd  that  In  Paris  he  hod  oxcitod  Uend«lM>hn<B  hl^est 
iidinlnitinii.  At  hli  Hmt  coni'trl.  aa  liu  (;lidiKl  oloaB  tho  platform  (rf  tlu  omluMni 
til  Ihi^  iilanii.  drciovil  In  tlie  moflt  itlsgant  style,  and  an  lltbc  and  ilandBT  ai  a 
MinMwal,  NTcndclHAolin  Huid  to  me:  "There's  a  novel  apparition,  tfae tMomo  of  the 
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Here,  too,  he  published  his  first  book  of  "Songs  Without 
W^ords.'    He  readied  Berlin,  however,  in  the  summer. 

The  next  year  (1833),  Mendelssohn,  after  conducting 
at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  given  at  Dusseldorf  (das'- 
s6i  dorf),  was  offered  the  position  of  director  of  the  vari- 
ous musical  societies  and  establishments  of  the  town  for 
three  years,  and  this  position  he  accepted,  and  entered 
upon  its  duties  in  the  fall. 

At  Dusseldorf,  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  a.  satisfactory  time.*  For  he  disagreed  with 
various  people  in  the  musical  circles  of  the  town.  But 
ho  composed  somewhat,  beginning  the  oratorio  of  "St. 
Paul,"  and  writing  many  songs  (some  with  words,  some 
without),  as  well  as  mu(;h  else.  But  before  his  time  had 
(^lapsed,  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  Gewandhaus  (ga  vand'hows)  concerts  at  Leipsic  (lip'- 
zikh).  It  was,  perhaps,  the  chief  musical  position  in 
Germany  at    the   time.     Tt   was  practically  the  same  po- 

♦  ''March  M,  n'!5. 
"  There  is  Kimply  nothing  to  bo  done  hero  in  the  way  of  music,"  he  writes, 
•and  I  Ion*?  for  a  better  orchestra,  and  shall  probably  accept  another  offer  that 
T  have  had.  •  ♦  •  You  know  that  from  the  very  boKinning,  all  I  want*»d  here 
wiis  a  really  quiot  time  for  writing  some  larger  works,  which  will  bo  finished  ])y 
( )ct<iber.  Besides,  it  is  very  pleasant,  for  the  paintoi*s  are  capital  fellows,  and 
lead  a  jolly  life ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  taste  and  feeling  for  music ;  only  the 
means  are  so  limited  that  it  is  unprofitable  in  the  long  run,  and  all  one's 
trouble  goes  for  notliing.  I  assure  you  that  at  the  boat,  they  all  come  in  sep- 
•irately,  not  one  with  any  decision,  and  in  the  piartm,  the  flute  is  always  too  high, 
and  not  a  single  Dusseldorf er  can  play  a  triplet  clearly,  but  all  play  a  quaver  and 
two  semiquavers  instead,  and  every  oUUgro  leaves  off  tvrico  as  fast  as  it  began, 
and  the  oboe  plays  E  natural  in  C  minor,  and  they  eaiT>'  their  fiddles  under  their 
'■oats  when  it  rains,  and  when  it  is  fine,  they  don't  cover  them  at  all— and  if  you 
once  heard  me  conduet  this  overture,  not  even  four  hoi-ses  could  bring  you  thei*e 
a  sc*cond  time.  ♦  *  ♦  There  is  a  choral  society  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers, which  T  have  to  coach  once  a  week,  and  they  sing  Handel  {hdn'  dfl)  very  well 
und  correctly,  and  i.i  the  winter,  there  are  six  subscription  concerts,  and  in  the 
summer,  every  month,  a  couple  of  masses,  and  all  the  diletianti  {dUHtdn'tT}  fight 
to  the  death,  and  nobody  will  sing  the  solos,  or  rather  everybody  wants  to,  and 
they  hato  putting  themselves  forward,  though  they  are  always  doing  it ;  but  you 
know  what  music  is  In  a  small  (ionnan  town.     Heaven  help  ua." 
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sifioii  that  Bacli  luid  held  h  hiiiidnvl  yeara  before.  Men- 
delssohn, (hiding  that  tin;  DusMiddorfers  could  spare  him, 
went  to  Leipsic,  and  established  himself  there  for  the 
rest  of  hiK  life. 

His  life  here  was  a  perpetual  <lelight  to  him.*  He 
sprang  at  once  into  a  sure  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
jindience,  and  between  himself  and  them  existed  the 
most  synipathetir  feelings.  He  had  here  a  position 
which  was  greatly  to  liis  taste, — it  was  not  too  confin- 
ing,— for  he  liad  at  hand  as  coiKjert-niaster  his  friend, 
Ferdinand  David  (da  vsd'i,  nn  whom  he  could  rely  when- 
<'V'e;-  he  chose.  Some  time  afterward,  to  anticipate,  Mosch- 
cles  (mosirsh  iss),  a  warm  friend,  came  from  Enghind 
iirid  settled  in  Ijoipsic,  aritl  with  two  such  able  support- 
ci-s,  Mendel«iohn  nmsf  have  felt  that  he  could  make  thi' 
(Ifwandhaus  concerts  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Din'ing  his  iii-st  year  af  Leipsi*-,  occiirrefl  one  of  tlie 
veiy  gi'eiil  griefs  of  his  life-time,  the  death  of  his  father. 
To  (onsole  himself,  he  fell  to  work  on  the  oratorio  of 
"St.  Paul,''  in  which  his  father  had  taken  a  great  inter- 
est, and  linished  it  liy  the  spring  of  1836.  It  ha«l  l>een 
originally  compt)sed  for  the  Frankfort  Cecilia  Society; 
hut  tjie  illness  of  the  director  broke  up  this  plan.  "St. 
I'iini"  was   given  at   Diisseidorf,  and   afterward,  Mendels- 


•  >r<-<iili'lsHfhii'H  lidtiBt'  was  pli>awuitl)-  Hltunted,  with  a  nice,  open  lookout 
troiii  the  ri-'iiit  upiii  the  Lit'lpHic  Ixiulevard,  and  the  St.  Thomw  school  and 
iliiiR'h,  iiiKi' ihc  H|>hiTf  iif  the  KTiat  Bach'M  labor*.  •  •  ■  "Onr  way  of  Mo  »a» 
n-uular  iiiid  Hiuipli'.  Ai  ulmut  eistht,  wu  brnkkfasted  on  coffee,  and  bread  and 
liiitler.  BultiT,  Ki'lix  never  ate,  but  bnike  his  bread  Into  hli  ooflee,  '■■  he  had 
Ni-ii  ac(-UKt»iiii'a  ti'  di'.'  Wr  dineil  at  ouo.  ami  thoush  he  detplsed  butter,  he 
iilwiiyH  likiil  II  Kla»'  "f  ).t«><l  vlnp,  and  we  often  had  to  try  some  apeofBl  sort. 
whii:li  ho  would  |>iixlui'L'  u-iih  i.Tpat  doUifht,  and  swallow  with  Immenie  Mtle- 
racUoti.  Wu  tfi'm-rully  niitrlv  (|uU*k  work  with  unr  dinner;  bat  tn  the  evenlntn. 
aftpr  suMHT,  wu  iiHtil  iifteii  tu  itiC  roand  the  table  for  honra,  ohattlns  (not  emok- 
ltiK>,  unliw  we  niovcd  to  the  jriinlnA  ( /*  ■'•  "i' "''>■  which  had  I 
Muilanu-  Meiidolflsohn  by  the  dlnx-t^irs  of  Uifl  Oownndhaoa." 
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sohii,  for  a  tiiiKS  took  the  place  of  Schelble  (shSl'bia),  the 
director  of  the  Frankfort  CeciHa.  In  the  course  of  his 
residence  at  Frankfort,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mile. 
C^cile  Jeanrenaud  (zh6ii  ra  nO'),  with  whom  he  fell  deeply 
in  love.  September  9,  he  writes  to  his  mother,  "I  can 
settle  nothing  till  I  have  written  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
just  been  accepted  by  C^cile  Jeanrenaud.  My  head  is 
quite  giddy  from  the  events  of  the  day,  but  I  must 
write  to  you."  He  was  married  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1837. 

But  he  was  not  able  to  remain  long  with  his  wife. 
He  grieves  greatly  in  his  letters  of  this  period  that  he 
has  promised  to  go  to  Birmingham  to  conduct  his  ^'  St. 
Paul."  "  Possibly,"  he  remarks,  ^'  the  death  of  the  King 
of  England  will  intervene,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  whok^ 
project."  William  IV.,  however,  lived  along  tranquilly 
for  another  year,  and  Mendelssohn  went  again  to  En- 
gland, was  again  made  an  idol  of,  conducted  his  "  St. 
Paul "  at  Birmingham,  and  disappeared  with  all  haste  to 
meet  his  C6cile  at  Frankfort,  whence  he  peached  Leipsic 
on  the  day  of  his  first  Gewandhaus  concert  for  that 
season. 

The  next  year,  there  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Leipsic 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  for 
this  Mendelssohn  composed  his  splendid  "Hymn  of 
Praise,"  the  fame  of  which  spread  rapidly,  and  soon 
brought  him  to  England  that  he  might  conduct  it  at 
Birmingham. 

At  about  this  time  was  started  the  idea  of  creating  a 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Leipsic,  and  in  this  Mendels- 
sohn interested  himself.  To  go  a  little  ahead  of  the 
event,  the  Conservatory  was  founded,  the  bequest  (;f  a 
certain  worthy  man  being  appropriated   to   it,  and   Men- 
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(lelsHohii  had  charge  <)f  the  up[)t'i'  i.^asHeH  in  the  study  uf 
the  piano-forte  and  composition.  Beside  Mendelssohn, 
uniong  the  professors,  were  Schumann  (sh<3&'  man),  and 
Most^heles*  Huuptmann  thowpt'mfln),  the  successor  of 
Bach  (bSk)  nt  the  Tunmswhule  no  mSshcs&'ia),  and  David, 
the  violinist,  concert-master  of  the  Gewandhaus. 

Mendelssohn  must  havo  been  an  excellent  teacher. 
Thorough,  clear,  precise, — as  willing  to  praise  the  good  as 
to  blfinie  the  faulty, — he  thoroughly  commanded  the  in- 
spect and  love  of  his  pupils.  Even  though  he  did  sonie- 
liirios  go  so  far  «s  to  scorch  ii  pupil  hy  remarking  sternly, 
'So  play  the  catu,"  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  whose  ear 
was  us  sf'usitivc  as  his,  did  not  more  often  become 
frightfully  iiritiitx^i  at  the  nustakes  of  his  pupils. 
.■\nother  thing  that  interested  him  much  was  the  busi- 
ness set  on  f<x)t  in  relation  to  a  atjitue  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian liach.  That  gi-eat  father  of  modem  nmsic  was 
givatly  neglected  in  Gi^rmany,  an<l  it  was  one  of  thi; 
most  f-ainest  aims  of  Mendelssohn's  life  to  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  gi^nins  uf  the  mighty  composer.  We  remem- 
ber his  efforts  in  lierlin  ;  and  now,  at  Leipsic,  the  old 
homo  of  Biich,  it  wjis  mtwt  natural  that  he  should  be 
profoundly  interested  in  plans  to  do  him  honor. 

During  the  next  jears,  Mendelssohn  lived  chiefly  at 
Tierlin.  But  ho  was  constantly  called  elsewhere.  In  the 
fall  of  1840,  he  went  again  to  England — where  he  was 
nlways  fully  appreciated  and  very  highly  esteemed — to 
conduct  the  "Hymn  of  Pmis*^"  at  Birmingham;  and  two 
years  afterward,  he  was  there  again  to  conduct  his 
"Scottish  Symphony"  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  This 
symphony  was  new,  and  had,  indeed,  only  just  been  fin- 

■  pmfi'HWir  In   1046,  soma  three  jtaz»  after  ttM  OoMer- 
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ished,  though  he  had  been  seized  with  the  ideas  of  it 
twelve  years  before,  when  he  traveled  through  the  High- 
lands with  his  friend  Klingemann  (kllng'^man),  on  his 
first  visit  to  England.  On  this  later  visit  it  was  that  he 
made  the  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Con- 
sort which  he  describes  in  his  letter  to  his  mother. 

During  these  years  there  was  much  negotiation  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  Conservatory  at  Berlin, 
to  which  the  King  of  Prussia  desired  to  attach  Mendels- 
sohn. It  was  on  account  of  this  that  Mendelssohn  had 
changed  his  place  of  abode  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin.  It  is 
hardly  important  to  go  into  all  this,  save  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  composition  of  some  of  his  finest  things. 
For  the  King  of  Prussia,  Mendelssohn  composed  the 
music  to  the  ** Antigone"  (fin  tig'o  nfi),  which  was  given 
with  grand  eflfect  at  Potsdam.  Two  years  after  was 
given  at  the  same  place  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
with  the  magnificent  incidental  music.  Mendelssohn 
had  composed  the  overture  when  only  sixteen,  and  now, 
eighteen  years  after,  he  developed  the  ideas  of  his  youth 
into  some  of  the  most  beautiful  music  that  he  ever 
wrote.  The  music  for  "CEdipus  (6d'l  pus)  at  Colonus" 
(k<5  lo' nas)  and  "Athalie"  (a'ta  le),  was  also  composed  as 
a  part  of  his  duty  as  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Conser- 
vatory, or,  rather,  Capellmeister  (kft  pSl'mis  tSr)  to  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  oratorio  of  "  Elijah  "  was  con- 
stantly in  the  composer's  mind.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  part  of  this  was,  however,  yet  written,  though  Mendels- 
sohn had  conceived  its  idea  three  years  or  more  before. 

In  1846,  Mile.  Jenny  Lind  first  appeared  at  Leipsic, 
at  the  eighth  Gewandhaus  concert  of  that  year.  She 
sang  several  of  Mendelssohn's  songs,  while  the  composer 


uccuiiipiuiitid  her.  In  st'veml  other  concerts  did  the  two 
appear  together.  Tliis  was  tlio  last  time  that  Mendels- 
sohn played  in  ]>ublic  at  his  favorite  Leipsic. 

In  the  sphng  of  tlie  next  year,  "  Elijah  "  was  finiahed 
iind  sent  to  Birmingham  for  rehearsal.  In  the  summer, 
Mendel&sohn  himself  crossed  over  to  England  to  tjike 
charge  of  the  iierformanceK,  It  was  first  rehearsed  at 
thu  house  of  Moscheles  in  London.  On  the  24th  and 
25th  of  August  were  two  fidl  rehearsals  at  Birmingham, 
and  the  next  day  it  was  lirat  given  in  public  in  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall  with  inilescribable  enthusiasm. 
MundelHSohn  i-eturned  almost  at  once  to  Leipsic,  whither 
very  shortly  came  his  friend  Mnscheles,  who  was  almiit 
to  enter  uiwn  his  dntie«  as  profes.sor  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. He  was  bnsie<i  through  the  winter  chiefly  with 
a  i-ovisal  uf  "Elijah."  urxl  in  the  .spring,  he  went  to  En- 
gland for  the  last  time,  to  i-onduct  at  the  performance 
in  its  revised  shape  at  Exeter  Hail,  London,  He  con- 
duf^ted  it  at  ManchesU'r,  too,  and  afterward  at  Birming- 
ham. He  playi^d  aj.si^  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Con- 
.sort,  anil  started  for  home  on  the  8th  of  May. 

When  he  reiiclted  Fi-ankfort,  he  was  tired  and  unwell. 
His  lahoi's  during  thi;  lust  two  or  three  years  had  been 
v«My  great,  and  had  told  seriously  on  his  strength.  He 
needed  a  long  and  iJerfect  ii'st.  But  he  had  hardly  bi^n 
at  Fninkfoi-t  for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  when  his 
dearly-loved  sister  I-'anny,  at  Berlin,  was.  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  music  i-eheai-sal,  seized  with  paralysw,  and  the 
day  after  died.  The  hl<jw  to  Mendelssohn  was  crushing: 
he  was  an  utterly  changed  man  from  that  moment.  In 
his  weak  state  iif  health,  he  wa.-*  absolutely  prostrated,  si • 
that  for  weeks  he  could  n<)t  lie  moved.  As  the  warm 
weather  came  on,  he  was  well  enough  to  be  ti^eu  to 
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Switzerland.  He  passed  the  summer  quietly  at  later- 
laken  an't^r  mkh  6n),  writing  a  little  upon  "Christus," 
(kris'tus),  the  new  oratorio  he  had  in  hand,  and  returned 
to  Leipsic  in  the  fall.  But  here  he  could  take  no  active 
interest  in  musical  affairs.  He  had  only  been  at  home 
three  weeks,  when  he  w^as  seized  by  a  brain  attack, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed.  He  recovered  in  a 
measure  from  this,  but  was  again  prostrated  by  another 
seizure.  He  sank  rapidly,  and  died  on  Thursday,  the  4th 
of  November,  1847.  He  was  only  thirty-eight  years 
of  age. 

Oil  the  Sunday  afternoon  following,  he  was  buried. 
The  colfin  was  carried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  pre- 
cimIcmI  l>y  the  notes  of  one  of  his  own  "Songs  Without 
\V"ords."  Behind  the  band  came  the  senior  student  of 
the  Conservatory,  w^herein  he  had  done  his  best  for  the 
art  he  loved  so  much,  bearing  on  a  cushion  a  silver 
crown,  the  offering  of  his  scholars.  Around  the  coffin 
walked  his  friends  Moscheles,  Schumann,  David,  Gade 
(ga'd^h),  Hauptmann,  and  Rietz  (rets),  and  before  it 
marched  the  members  of  the  Q-ewandhaus  orchestra, 
which  he  had  conducted  so  often,  the  students  and  pro- 
ff^ssors  of  the  Conservatory,  and  all  the  choral  societies 
of  the  citv.  Behind  followed  his  brother  Paul  and 
the  others  of  the  family,  and  all  of  Leipsic  as  mourn- 
<n*s.  At  the  church,  the  choir  sang  from  his  own  ora- 
torio of  "St.  Paul,"  and  from  the  "St.  Matthaeus  (mftt- 
ta'dbs)  Passion"  of  his  master,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
In  the  evenuig,  the  cotfin  was  taken  on  the  railway  train 
to  Berlin.  And  all  through  the  night,  as  the  mourning 
procession  passed  on  to  Berlin,  the  choirs  of  the  towns 
through  which  it  moved,  would  gather  at  the  railway 
stations,  to  sing  out  in   the   torch-lighted  darkness  their 
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loving  hymns  to  the  departed  master.  At  daybreak,  tht 
Cathedral  choir  received  it  in  Berlin  with  a  choral, 
and  to  the  music  of  Beethoven's  (ija'iovanz)  "Pimeral 
March,"  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Family,  where  the  body  of  Mendelssohn  now  rests,  by 
the  remains  of  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  much- 
loved  sister.* 

*  aiftB  weni  In  him  united  to  the  moat  ciireCul  colture,  tendemna  of  heart 
to  Bharpnew  ot  understantliOK.  playful  fucility  !□  every  thins  QiAt  be  attempted 
to  pon-erful  oaeTgy  for  the  biu)it.-8t  tasks.  A  nohle  feeling  of  giBlltude  pear- 
B  pure  heurt  at  ovury  (rood  thing  which  tell  to  his  lot.     Tbia  ptons  dls- 


woid.—was  the  secret  of  hla  o 
w  active  Hympothy. 

I  wnrkH  should  perish,  the  lemembrance  of 
CI?  to  afford  the  Qennan  public  tlie  bi™*' 
lielnx  was  bom  In  their  midst,  and  blooDicl 


poaltioD.— pIouB  in  the 
readlnese  to  give  plcasuni  uiiil  t< 

Were  it  ooncelvablw  that  ]i 
Mb  poetic  naturo  would  alone 
satlafaction  of  thinking  thiit  hu 
and  ripened  there. 

In  society,  upurt  from  munioul  subjects,  nothing  Sould  be  more  entertaining 
or  animated  than  Mendeln^uhii's  conversation  on  llteraiy  ttqdca.  The  works  uf 
Shakespeare  and  other  eminont  llritlBli  poete  were  quite  aa  f^miUnf  to  him  an 
those  of  hiH  own  country:  and  although  his  accent  was  all|^tly  tinotmed  by  his 
German  origin,  he   spoke  UB  well    as  wrote    the   English   language  with  great 
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1809-1K48. 

THE  word  Poland  always  brings  to  our  mind  a 
throng  of  mingled  ideas.  It  creates  a  feeling  of 
enthusiasm,  of  melancholy,  of  beauty.  We  think  of 
brave  men,  of  unfortunate  patriots,  of  lovely  women. 
Poland  was  the  country  of  John  Sobieski  (so  \y&  6s'  kfi), 
who  held  back  the  Turks  for  so  long;  of  Mazeppa  (ma- 
/^p'fi),  the  Cossack  hetman,  who  rode  with  Charles  XII., 
against  Peter  the  Great,  at  the  Battle  of  Pultowa  (pdbl- 
to'vfi);  of  Kosciusco  (k6ssias'kOs  Pulaski  (pQlfis'kfi),  ami 
Poniatowski  (po  ne  a  i6v' skS).  Its  men  are  brave,  courte- 
ous, and  unfortunate.  Its  women  are  refined  and  beau- 
tiful, with  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  The  Polonaise  ;polo- 
iiaz'),  with  its  stately  measure,  the  quicker  bars  of  the 
Mazurka  (ni6  zdbr' kA)  or  the  Cracovienne  (krfi  ko  ve6n'), 
bring  to  mind,  most  distinctly,  the  national  character- 
istics. These  were  Chopin's  (sho  pfingz')  favorite  forms. 
\\"e  nmst  always  remember  that  he  was  a  Pole  even 
while  a  Parisian, — a  Pole,  self-exiled  from  a  country  with 
a  splendid  history,  which  no  longer  existed. 

Nicholas  Chopin  was  a  yoimg  Frenchman,  who  had 
settled  in  Poland  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 
Poland  was  at  that  time  in  a  grievous  state ;  but,  for 
various  reasons,  Chopin  preferred  to  make  Warsaw  his 
home.  In  1806,  he  married  a  Polish  lady,  Justine  Krzy- 
zanowska  (zhos  tsn'  krl  hft  n6v'skA).  In  1810,  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  French  at  the  Lyceum  (Use' am).     A   year   or 
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two  luliT,  lu;  undertook  the  sainu  duties  at  the  military 
siliool,  and  later  still,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Academy. 

He  had  four  trhildren,  three  daughters  and  one  am. 
This  lii.si,  Frederic  Fraii9ois  (rrOng  swfl')  Chopin,  a  Polo 
of  French  deseent,  was  horn  near  Warsaw,  on  March  1, 
1809.  In  his  I'arly  yeara,  this  son  displayed  very  gn-al 
fondness  for  nuLsic,  so  tliut  his  parents  got  for  him  the 
Itest  instruction  on  the  piano  that  could  be  found.  Albert 
iliwna  (ziv'nd)  WHS  his  iirst  teacher,  and  must  have  been 
surprised  by  his  precot:ious  pupil;  for  the  hoy  could  coni- 
Itose  before  lie  knew  how  to  write  music.  And  he  made 
leniarkable  i)ri)gress  uj^on  the  piano,  so  that  all  Warsaw 
was  amazed.  At  nine  years  of  age,  he  played  at  a  public 
concert,  and  made  for  himself  a  great  reputation  in  the 
town  which  he  afterward  loved  more  dearly,  perhaps, 
tJiaii  any  otluT  in  the  w(»rld.  lie  became  the  pet  of  the 
Polish  iiiihiJiiy,  and  played  to  his  heart's  content,  ami 
conii>os(*d  !is  well. 

Foi'tui lately,  his  father,  seeing  his  great  gift  for  com- 
position, took  can'  that  he  was  instructwl  in  the  8cientitj<- 
j>art  of  his  art.  He  lewrncd  counterpoint  from  Eisner 
(Sis'  iifir),  wil  h  whom  he  ever  after  kept  up  a  tender 
friendship.  His  secular  education,  so  to  si>eak,  was  also 
atteniled  to;  for  his  father  had  no  idea  of  his  becoming 
a  pi'ofessional  musician.  He  went  to  the  Lyceum  in 
Warsaw,  and  did  his  work  there  well.  He  passed  his 
boyhtKid  happily, — playing,  composing,  studying,  making 
clever  caricatures,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  play- 
ing practical  jokes,  for  he  was  a  cheerful  soul,  and  a.-? 
fond  of  fiui  as  his  neighbors.  But  music  was  his  chief 
delight ;  ho  would  play  on  the  organ  in  the  church,  or 
improvise  on  the  piano  which  he  had  up  in  his  bed- 
room, where  he  often  passed  much  of  the  night,  oompoe- 
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iiig  mazurkas,  polonaises,  and  marches.  He  had  a  great 
love  f(M'  the  Polish  melodies,  which  were  common  among 
the  people  of  his  country. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  turned  his  attention  more  and 
more  to  music  ;  *  and  even  when  a  boy,  Avas  recognized 
as  the  best  pianist  in  the  capital.  It  was  not  till  1827, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  he  left  Warsaw 
to  see  a  bit  more  of  the  world.  Berlin  was  the  first 
great  city  that  he  visited ;  but  he  did  not  appear  there 
in  public,  having  a  very  modest  opinion  of  his  own 
powers.  But  he  learned  much  there,  and  desiring  to  see 
Vienna,  then,    as    now,  a    musical    capital,   he    traveled 


♦  In  1831,  juBt  after  the  appearance  of  his  second  composition,  R.  Schumann 
wrote  a  long  article  in  the  AUgemeine  MitMkaiische  ZHtung  (ai  gil  rnl'  n/J  nUJd  #9  ktW  Uh  tl 
tA'  tubfyg)y  under  the  simple  heading,  "  An  opus  2."  We  quote  u  part  of  it :  "Euse- 
bius  {ySb  *8'  M  fl«)  had  just  stepped  softly  into  the  room.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  ironical  smile  on  the  pale  face,  by  which  he  tries  to  excite  attention.  I  was 
sitting  at  the  piano  with  Florestan  {fiA'  ri*  t4n)^  who  is,  as  you  are  aware,  (me  of 
those  peculiar  musicians  who  inrejudge  every  thing  new  and  extraordinary.  But 
to-day  a  surprise  awaited  him.  With  the  words,  ^  Hats  off,  gentlemen  :  a  genius ' ! 
Kusebiufl  laid  l)eforo  us  a  piece  of  music,  of  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  see 
tlie  title.  I  carelessly  tumeil  over  the  leaves.  There  is  something  fascinating  in 
the  enjoyment  of  music  without  sound.  T  think,  too,  that  every  composer  has 
hLs  own  manner  of  writing  notes;  Beethoven's  (M' W  r^/w)  looks  different  from 
Mozart's,  just  as  Jean  Paul's  (zh6n  powiz)  words  do  not  look  like  (Joethe's  (ffd'  tihz). 
Hut  now  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  quite  strange  eyes,  flowers'  eyes,  basilisks'  eyes, 
peacm^ks'  eyes,  were  gazing  at  me.  Light  dawned  in  places;  T  thought  I  saw 
Mozart's  '  I A  ci  darem  la  mano'  (/7  cM  (il'rSm  11  md'  no)  entwined  in  a  hundred 
chords.  Leperello  {Ifp  fr  W  l/i)  seemed  to  be  looking  steadily  at  me,  and  Don  Juan 
((/6n  jU' in)  glided  ptist  me  in  his  white  mantle.  *Now,  play  it,'  said  Florestan. 
Ku.«=iebiu.s  consented,  and  we  sat  squeezed  in  a  window-niche  to  listen.  He  played 
like  one  inspired,  and  brought  forth  an  innumerable  host  of  life-life  forms;  as  if 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  ha<l  raised  his  Angers  beyond  their  usual  possi- 
bilities. With  the  exception,  however,  of  a  happy  smile,  Florestan  only  expressed 
his  approbation  by  saying  that  these  Variations  might  have  been  Beethoven's  or 
Franz  Schubert's  (/rdnts  $heb'  birtz),  if  these  composers  had  been  piano  rirfuoH  (r?r- 
tof>  r,'  Mi).  But  when  he  turned  to  the  title-page  and  read,  *  Jjn  ci  darem  la  mano, 
varie  pour  le  piano-forte  jaar  Frederic  Chopin,  Oeuvre  2,'  we  both  cried  in  astonish- 
ment, *A  second  work 'I  We  were  dumfounded,  and  could  only  exclaim,  'Yes; 
but  this  is  something  clever.  Chopin— I  never  heard  the  name,  who  can  he  be? 
An  unmistakable  genius.  In  the  variations,  in  the  concluding  movement,  and  in 
the  rondo,  genius  shinet  in  every  bar.' " 
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thither  in  1829,  intent  on  hearmg,  enjoying,  and  learning. 
In  Vionna,  tlie  amateurs  who  heard  him,  begged  him  tn 
i)lay  at  a  public  concert.  So,  he  appeared  at  two  con- 
certs, and  at  each  was  violently  applauded.  When  he 
hegan  U>  improvise  on  popular  Polish  themes,  the  people 
in  tht^  pit  ruse  up  upon  the  seats  anil  began  to  dance. 
"The  only  people  not  satisficfil,"  he  writes  home,  "are  the 
iKit-iuid-out  G-ermaus."  From  Vic^nna,  he  came  home  by 
way  of  Prague  (pi'Sg)  and  Dresden.  It  is  delightful  to 
read  the  letters  he  writes  on  these  journeys.  Young, 
gay,  and  full  of  life  and  genius,  the  whole  world  seemed 
lo  him  a  sort  of  ganlen,  where  he  had  simply  to  wander 
about  lisli^ning  to  gootl  music,  and  in  hLs  turn,  ravish- 
ing the  others  by  his  own  performances  of  his  ovrti 
conceptions, 

lie  returneii  liome  with  larger  ideas  and  with  broader 
judginciil.  He  still  had  the  gay  delight  in  the  world  and 
in  niusic;  but  he  looked  at  all  things  a  little  more  seri- 
<jn.sly,  and  his  resolve  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  art 
wiiK  only  fixed  more  deeply  in  his  mind.  He  bad  seen 
Vienna.  He  now  desired  to  see  Italy,  and  also  Paris, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Eisner  that  it  would  be  best 
for  him  lo  continue  his  nnisical  education  in  this  man- 
ner. He  gave  two  farewell  concerts  at  Warsaw,  to  realize 
nu-ans  for  his  journey;  and  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1^80,  he  said  good-bye  to  his  family  and  his  native  city, 
and  jom-neyed,  by  way  of  Breslau  (bi-es' low),  Dresden,  and 
Prague,  to  Vionna.  He  never  went  to  Italy.  Those  who 
remeinbei-  Mozart's  (mO  zflfts'l  triumphant  tour  through 
the  nnisic-loving  peninsula,  who  recall  how  tlie  splendid 
voices  and  orchestras,  the  fine  opera-houaes  and  con- 
ductors, all  tempted  him  to  write  at  once  an  opera,  may 
find  some  pleasure  in  wondering  what  would  have  beea 
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the  effect  of  an  Italian  tour  upon  Chopin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  never  did  compose  an  opera,  even  at  Paris, 
where  there  were  splendid  opportunities  for  so  doing. 
His  genius  lay,  on  the  whole,  in  an  entirely  different 
direction. 

In  this  tour  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  he  listened 
much  and  played  but  little.  At  Breslau,  he  took  the 
place  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
piano,  but  only  at  the  request  of  an  old  friend.  And  at 
Dresden  and  Prague,  where  he  spent  some  little  time,  he 
only  played  among  friends.  Indeed,  at  no  time  during 
his  life,  was  he  fond  of  playing  in  public. 

He  stayed  for  some  time  in  Vienna,  but  his  plans 
were    all   broken    in   upon   by  the    Polish   revolution   of 

1830.  Warsaw  was  seized  by  Russian  troops.  Poles 
were  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  those  in  authority 
at  Vienna,  and  Chopin,  among  the  rest,  suffered.  He 
decided  that  Paris  would  be  the  place  for  him  to  seek 
his  fortune ;  for  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  any 
longer  a  burden  to  his  father.  He  gave  a  concert  in 
Vienna,  and  that  was  by  no  means  a  great  success. 

He  left  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  went  on 
his  way  to  Paria  At  Munich,  where  he  stayed  some 
weeks,  he  played  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
noisseurs and  amateurs.  Then,  starting  again  for  Paris, 
he   reached  that  capital   in  the    middle   of   the   fall   of 

1831.  Paris  at  that  time  was  an  interesting  city  for  a 
young  man  devoted  to  the  arts.*    The  opera  was  then 

*  Roman ticiAm  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  they  fought  with  ohetinacy  for  and 
against  it.  What  truce  oould  there  be  between  those  who  would  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  writing  in  any  other  than  the  already  established  manner,  and 
those  who  thought  that  the  artist  should  be  allowed  to  choose  such  forms  as  he 
deemed  best  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas;  that  the  role  of  form  should  be  found 
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in  its  gloiy.  Auber  (o  i>ar')  and  Meyerbeer  (mi'Srbar) 
were  putting  on  the  stage  their  masterpieces.  Rossini  (t<>- 
ze'iis)  was  master  of  tho  gluvics  of  the  Italian  opera.  It 
was  the  day  of  "  Fru  Diiivolo"  (fra  dsa'voioi,  of  "Robert 
le  Biable"  <ro  bsr'  \6h  cies'hii.  of  "Wilham  Tell."  Mali- 
bran  (ma  l€  brOng'i,  Pasta  {i>as'  laj,  and  Lablache  (la- 
hJasii')  wen;  on  the  stage.  It  was  in  1881  that  Paganini 
(pSga  ne'ns)  fii-st  appeared  in  Paris.  At  this  time,  too, 
the  names  of  Berhnz  (iifii-'iso)  and  of  Liszt  (list),  as  of 
many  others,  were  beginning  to  be  widely  known." 

Literature,  as  well  as  art,  was  vigorous.  The  year 
1m30  is  the  year  of  the  fli-st  production  of  "Emani"  («r- 
na'nei,  the  gage  of  dcfiam^e  Hung  down  by  Victor  Hugo 
tf)  the  chissical  in  literature.  And  with  Hugo  were  a 
gnmp  of  other  brilhant  men,  notably  Theophile  Gautier 
itaorei'  goies'i,  Honoiv  do  Balzai;  (O  nO  pS'  d«h  bfli  zak'i, 
Ale.vandrf  Dumas  ifl  iSksandr' do  mfi'i,  Alfred  de  Musset 
(mdbs'sai  weru  beginning  to  make  their  reputation.  And 
to  these  should  be  joined  another  —  (Jeorge  Sand,  a 
woman  thtniglit  s(!iron<l  to  few  in  the  roll  of  contem- 
porary French  literatiu-e.  In  Paris,  too,  at  this  time,  was 
that  ornament  of  Gennan  letters — then  an  exile  from 
his  coiuitry,  in  a  strange  country — Henri  Heine  (6ng  r-s' 
III'  n«ht. 

It   was    a.   time   of   revohition — in    letters,  in    art,    in 

in  the  anTFoniont  of  the  chnson  rnrm  with  the  sontlmentB  to  be  exjmmeU,  ever>' 
illffercnt  xbade  of  ti'elind  rwiiurinR.  nf  n>urw,  a  dilTerent  niode  Of  ezpnaiiani 

Tlioac  wlio  HBw  Ihe  tlumni  of  ui^niua  dpvoiir  the  old  w<imi-B»ten,  crambllng 
HlroletonB,  attached  themeclves  to  Che  inuel(«l  school  of  whic<h  the  most  bHllluit, 
thu  moat  daring  repreecntatlvo  vns  Borlloz.  Chopin  Joined  tbia  ■choal.  He  per- 
RiBt(<d  most  Rtrcnuously  fn  Fm'lrut  hinterlt  from  the  Hcrvlle  formnlos  of  conTcn- 
tionul  Htylc,  while  he  oamcntly  rcpudint<-d  the  rhailataQtom  which  noicht  to 
ivplare  the  olii  abuses  only  by  The  introduction  of  new  onea.— Ztel. 

•  MviidelHBohn  {infn' itflu  •Ihi)  iliHapproved  thoroughly  of  the  tone  of  the  miwfcal 
t'in-lcH  in  Purls.  Despite  hlB  viev™,  however,  and  bIIowIiir  very  gn>t  tmttl  t.i 
rcrtnin  nf  them,  it  la  a  fact  that  there  WM  miicli  mustMl  genlna  In  the  ettj. 
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music.  Every-where  was  there  to  be  felt  the  same  break- 
ing of  old  models,  the  same^  creating  of  new  forms  that 
distinguished  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  letters. 

Into  all  this,  Chopin  flung  himself  with  ardor.*  He 
was  fired  to  create  a  new  era  in  art.  He  applied  to 
Kalkbrenner  (kfilk'bi^n  n&r),  the  most  famous  pianist  of 
the  city,  to  find  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  teach  him. 
Kalkbrenner  found  fault,  declared  his  style  unorthodox, 
and  consented  to  give  him  lessons  on  condition  that 
Chopin  should  remain  under  his  hands  three  years.  But 
Chopin  demurred.  "Thrc^e  years  of  study  is  a  great  deal 
too  much,"  he  writes  to  his  old  teacher  in  Warsaw,  "as 
Kalkbrenner  himself  percc^ived  when  he  had  heard  me 
two  or  three  times.  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  study 
three  years,  if  I  felt  certain  that  would  secure  the  end 
I  have  in  view.  *  *  *  In  my  opinion,  the  composer 
who  can  perform  his  works  himself  is  best  off.  ♦  ♦  * 
Now  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  self- 
made  promise,  should  I  not  embrace  it?"  He  was 
already  making  arrangements  for  a  concert.  There  were 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  first  concert  did  not  take 

♦  In  the  cause  of  Romanticism  [Chopin]  broke  many  a  lance,  and  gave  abun- 
dant pr<x)f,  ijarticularly  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  of  his 
tliorough  devotion  to  the  principles  of  that  school.  Its  most  important  repre- 
sentatives at  that  time  were  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  the  ablest,  boldest,  and  most  per- 
severing opxwnents  of  tho  classical  school.  In  1832,  Chopin,  who  had  grown  up 
arnitl  tho  clamor  of-  this  contest,  adopte<l  the  views  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  and 
joinod  the  party  who  oi)enly  discarded  the  old-fashioned  stylo,  from  which  they 
hold  .18  much  aloof  as  from  charlatanism.  All  through  the  controversy  over  the 
r<)niantic  school,  some  of  the  productions  of  which  were  real  masterpieces,  Chopin 
remained  stanch  to  his  opinions.  He  would  not  make  the  slightest  concession  to 
thrjse  who  did  not  follow  art  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  used  it  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  money,  fame,  or  honor.  Much  as  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  fellow- 
artists,  he  renounced  it  unhesitatingly  if  convinced  that  they  were  going  too  far 
in  their  resistance  to  all  innovation,  and  were  endeavoring  to  restrict  his  own 
creative  efforts.  To  him  art  was  sacred,  and  he  would  never  praise  a  composition 
or  an  interpretation  which  he  did  not  think  really  worthy  of  being  oommended. 
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place  until  the  end  of  the  winter.  Even  then,  it  was  not 
a  Hiicces.s  as  regarded  the  gt'iu'ral  public.  Hardly  any 
one  came  (except  Polish  refugees,  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  Paris.  Chopin  became  very  gloomy  at  this  ap- 
parent failure.  lie  thought  of  emigrating  to  America, 
and  might  have  gone,  but  that  his  parents  were  resfv- 
lutely  opposed. 

But,  in  truth,  Chopin's  failure  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  He  was  by  no  mean.s  fitted  for  popular  triumphs. 
He  never  played  his  best  at  a  popular  concert.  Fortu- 
nately, an  Jiccidental  meeting  with  a  compatriot  of  high 
social  position,  introduced  him  to  a  world  which  was 
only  too  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  admire  his  genius. 
He  played  at  a  »oir&e  (swfl  ifl'),  and  completely  con- 
([uered  his  audienre.  "From  that  evening,  his  future 
changed  as  if  by  magic."  He  began  to  receive  requests 
to  take  pupils.  His  works  became  more  widely  and  bet- 
ter known.  His  finances  strengthened.  He  no  longer 
had  any  idea  of  emigration. 

His  second  concert*  was  given  in  1834,  and  though 
far  more  brilliant  than  his  tii'st,  cuuld  hardly  be  called  a 
.succes-s.  f^hopin  felt  lost  in  a  large  theater  like  the 
rtaliens  (eisiySii'i.  If  was  in  the  parlor  among  ama- 
teurs that  he  was  at  home. 


•  Liszt  nnoo  said  to  Chnpln.  "Do  you  study  much  Juit  bafore  ■  oonoMtT" 
He  anawerod.  "It  la  r  drewltut  time  for  me;  I  do  not  like  public  Ufa,  but  It  li  k 
part  o(  my  profession.  I  shut  inyRlf  up  foi-  u  fortnlBht  waA  play  £kch  (Mt). 
That  Is  my  preparation.  T  do  not  pnictlce  my  own  composltlona."  Hb  Mdd,  In 
cnnfldeDce.  tu  Liszt:  "I  am  not  adapted  for  glvlnii  concerts;  I  feel  timid  In  the 
presence  of  tbu  public  ;  their  breath  stifles  me,  their  rurtoug  gaie  puslyse*  me; 
but  with  you  It  Id  a  v(>cnljon ;  for,  if  you  do  not  pleaao  the  puUlo,  jron  know  how 
to  agitato  and  confound  them." 

It  ts  said  tliat  when  he  was  gfilag,  1«  play  In  public,  he  wtmld  order  tn  ooate 
from  different  tailors,  and  having  tried  them  all  on,  and  foand  »nniiitlllii|i  to 
object  to  in  each,  he  would,  at  the  last  moment,  borrow  one  at  bk  popO  [Qvt 
man)  (^W  inBu'i,  which  wae  a  gretkt  deal  too  Jmks  (or  him. 
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It  was  in  1834  that  Chopin,  in  an  excursion  into 
Germany  with  Hiller  (hii'Sr),  met  Mendelssohn,*  whom 
he  had  known  in  Paris  before,  and  who  was  now  just 
settled  in  Leipsic,  making  preparations  for  the  first  of 
the  Gewandhaus  (ga  vand'hows)  concerts,  which  he,  for 
so  many  years,  conducted.  And  in  the  following  year, 
he  had  the  joy  of  again  seeing  his  much-loved  father 
and  mother,  who  had  gone  to  Carlsbad  (kfirls' bad).  This 
was  the  last  time  they  met.  Chopin  returned  to  Paris  ; 
his  parents,  to  Warsaw.  On  his  way  home,  he  again 
met  Mendelssohn,  an<l  the  two  having  a  day,  "spent  the 
whole  of  it  togotluM'  and  had  music,"  as  the  latter  writes 
to  his  sister  Fanny.  Robert  Schumann  (shc5C>'man),  too, 
he  met  at  Leipsic,  in  1836. 

Returning  to  Paris,  Chopin  became  a  bit  more  settled 
in  a  circle  of  fiicnds  who  valued  him,  and  with  whom 
his  life  was  a  dc^lightful  service  of  the  art  which  he 
loved.t  Franz  Liszt  and  Ferdinand  Hiller  were,  perhaps, 
his  most  intimate.  Henri  Heine,  he  saw  frequently. 
So,  Meyerbeer,  and   the   painters  Delacroix  (d6h  m  krwfi') 

♦  MefidelMsohn  to  hU  mother  {May  SS,  18SU) :— "  They  have  both  made  pxx)^res8  in 
their  playing,  and  C^hopin  is  now  one  of  the  first  pianists;  he  produces  as  many 
novelties  on  the  piano  as  Paganini  {pdganB'tA)  does  on  his  violin,  and  marvels 
that  one  would  not  have  thought  possible.  Hiller,  too.  is  a  remarkable  player, 
with  plenty  of  force  an<l  fancy.  But  both  of  them  aim  rather  at  Parisian  sensa- 
tionalism, and  too  often  disregard  time,  repose,  and  true  musical  feeling.  I,  i)er- 
haps,  incline  to  the  ojfpcmte  extreme,  and  so  we  8Upplie<l  each  other's  deficien- 
cies, and  all  three,  T  believe,  learned  something  from  one  another.  About  me 
there  was  a  dash  of  the  school-master,— about  them,  the  wup^an  {aSbp' eHing)  of  a 
fniriejhrf  (mSr  lih  Jt&f ),  or  an  incroyabW^  (dng  crt>  yd'  bl). 

*  Material  elegance  was  as  natural  to  him  as  mental ;  this  was  evinced  in 
the  objects  with  which  he  surrounded  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  aristocratic 
^mice  of  his  manners.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers.  Without  aiming  at 
the  brilliant  luxury  with  which,  at  tliat  epoch,  some  of  the  celebrities  in  Paria 
decorated  their  apartments,  he  knew  how  to  keep  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  in 
his  style  of  dress,  the  instinctive  line  of  i)erfect  propriety.  He  was  fond  of  a 
life  in  the  country,  or  the  life  of  the  chateau  (shd  td'l  He  was  ingenious  in  vary, 
ing  its  amusemente,  in  multiplying  its  enjoyrnents.  He  also  loved  to  compose 
there. 
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iiini  Ary  Scligffcr  (shCf^i).  He  had  hoped  while  in  Gei- 
nianj',  to  imiiTy  a  young  ((miiHitriot,  and  to  settle  in 
Poland.  Hut  fortuni?  had  not  smiled  on  him,  and  Maria 
Wodzyuski  ivo  JcJbs'  kl)  niarrieil  another.  How  deeply 
Chopin  felt  the  w(mnd,  we  con  not  say.  It  was  shortly 
lifter  this  disappointment  that  he  met  George  Sand. 

Aurore  Oudevant  (O  rOt-'  dad  vong')  was  at  this  time 
at  the  height  of  her  fame,  the  foi-eniost  woman  of  letteis 
in  France,  considered  by  many  ji-s  the  equal  of  such  men 
aw  V^ictor  Hugo,  Balzac,  antl  Alexandi'e  Dumai.  She  fell 
in  love  with  Chopin,  an<i  he  with  her.  She  could  appre- 
ciate him  and  his  art,  he  felt,  and  he  was  pleased  at  It: 
she  was  passionately  devoted  to  liirn,  and  he  was  proud 
of  it.  He  rGtiirnod  her  love,  and  the  connection  was  tfw 
him  a  very  great  happiiiCHs. 

In  IMS 7,  shortly  after  this  meeting,  Chopin  was  aevceti 
with  an  affection  <>f  the  lungs.  He  was  urged  to  go  to 
the  South  of  Fnince.  (ieorge  Sand  waM  ahnut  to  go  to 
the  Island  of  Majon^a  iinfl.|6r''k6i,  with  her  son  Maurice 
(inr.  fSs'i,  and  pressed  liim  to  a<-c(aniiany  her.  The  winter 
of  1^39,  ho  spoilt  there:  but  his  health  did  not  improve. 
The  doctors  treated  him  for  consumption.  His  ailing 
was,  in  truth,  bronc^hitls.  On  liLs  return  to  Paris,  tlie 
doctors  advised  him  t<)  avoid  excitement,  spare  hiniwdf,, 
and  lead  as  regular  a  life  as  might  be. 

(!liopin  now  no  longer  performed  in  public.  He  gave 
letwons,  phiy('d  much  among  his  friends,  and  composed. 
His  lessons,  he  gi-eatly  enjoyed.  "Play  as  you  feel,"  he 
would  say;  "why  can  not  you  put  your  soul  into  it?" 
He   was  kind,  encouraging,  and   usually  gentle,*  though 

*  IIIh  prreonnl  Appearance  wna  wi  [ur^(^oa)l1n  and  hannoDiotu  UtM  the  eye 
it«t«l  on  him  willi  pleBsun'.  Ills  dark-brown  eyes  were  rherTful  nthsr  than 
licnuivu ;  hill  wnllc  wnu  ktnilly  anil  perfectly  KixHl-natiircd;  ho  hail  a  ooniplaslo^ 
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later  in  life  he  became  nervously  irritable.  He  was  loved 
by  his  scholars  for  his  kind  and  sympathetic  manners ; 
and  also  by  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  to 
whom  he  was  always  as  serviceable  as  might  be. 

In  1844,  Chopin  received  a  blow  in  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  own  condition  was  by  no  means  favorable  ; 
his  hmgs  were  ailing,  and  the  cold  winds  of  the  winter 
were  most  grievous  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  his  friends  recognized  that  his  own  departure 
could  be  only  a  question  of  time.  His  condition  was 
rendered  more  grievous  by  the  close  of  that  connection, 
which  had  been  to  him  a  very  great  pleasure  from  the 
moment  of  its  beginning.  The  llatiion  (le^zGng')  be- 
tween himself  and  George  Sand  was  broken  off..  Into 
tHe  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case,  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
go  here.  In  1847,  they  had  a  violent  scene,  and  parted. 
They  met  but  once  again  during  their  lives.  George 
Sand  was  not  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  but  Chopin 
turned  away. 

In  the  winter  of  1848,  occurred  the  political  disturb- 
mces,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty  of 
Louis  Philippe  (Ic5^  e'  re  lep').  Chopin  was  grieved  at  the 
misfortunes  of  a  family  who  had  been  uniformly  kind  to 
him,  and  embraced  an  opportunity  which  offered  to 
make  a  tour  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  gave  a  last 
ccmcert  cm  February  16th,  and,  toward  the  end  of  April, 
crossed  to  London.  He  remained  absent  for  a  year,  and 
returned  to  Paris  weaker  and  worse   in   health  than  be- 

of  almost  transparent  delicacy,  and  luxuriant  brown  hair,  as  soft  as  silk;  his 
Roman  nose  was  slightly  aquiline ;  all  his  movements  were  graceful,  and  he  had 
the  manners  of  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  rank.  Every  one  with  any  discernment 
of  true  gentility  and  real  genius,  could  not  but  say,  on  seeing  Chopin,  "There  is 
a  distinguished  man."  His  voice  was  musical  and  rather  subdued.  He  was  not 
above  middle  height,  naturally  delicate,  and  in  his  general  contour  resembled  hin 
mother  (a  Pole).    His  father  was  a  Frenchman- 
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fort;.  Fnim  his  retmii,  his  becanio  rapidly  worse,  Llirougli 
the  spring  and  sunimei',  and  on  the  17th  of  October. 
very  early  in  the  niorniny  (it  was  just  as  the  clouks 
were  striking  three),  he  quietly  died.* 

At  his  own  i-equcst,  ^[ozjirt'H  Requiem  was  performed 
ovei'  his  b(»dy,  und  Polish  earth  was  scattered  on  hi^ 
coffin,  find  his  heait  wjis  sent  to  the  country  which  hi- 
loved  so  well,  and  is  preseived  in  the  Church  of  thi' 
Sacivd  Cross  at  Wui-saw. 

*Oii  Sunday,  tlic  1  >ih  nf  l>ci[>ber,  hiu  iittncks  ivero  more  violent  and  unit 
rreqiiput,  liiBlinB  wvor.il  linura  in  surccHsinn.  lie  endured  them  with  patlciii^: 
niul  grcut  Mrviucth  n(  mind.  The  <'<>uiitcsH  D,-lphlni'  Pntoclm  {tll/tn-  pBIKt'tiii. 
irliu  wiui  imsmit,  wiw  niui'h  diKti'ow.'i].  IIct  tonm  were  flowing  faat  when  he  ob- 
avrvi-d  her  HbiiidiiiK  »t  the  foot  at  hi-^  Ik-U.  tall,  sliRht.  dmiied  In  white,  i-c- 
Henibliuf;  llu'  lK«iitirul  angels  creutMl  Tiy  the  iniatjinatlon  of  the  meet  devout 
hiiiouk  iHiinteiv.  Witliunt  iliiubt,  he  nuiiposed  her  t«  be  a  coleetial  apparition: 
itnil  wh>:n  rlie  ciiHin  left  lilni  u  inonient  tii  iviKiiie,  he  roquccited  her  to  ninii. 
They  ilei'tneil  hlni  tlntt  seized  with  di)Ilriuin,  but  he  Siiserly  repeated  his  requent. 
Who  could  veiitiiro  ti>  oiqma')  hia  wlidit  The  iiiiino  wus  rolled  from  hla  parlor  lu 
fliD  dimr  iif  hiH  ehaiiihci',  whili?,  wilti  hoIw  In  lier  voiee  anil  teurs  Rtreaming  domi 
h«r  eheelcK,  hiu  iritiiil  eimntrywoiiiaii  Kiinn,  Certainly  (his  dfllBhtful  voice  hail 
never  bcfuii'  atluiiii'il  an  eiiircBaloii  w  full  of  profound  patboB.  He  eecnml  tn 
MuHer  lom  an  he  llHtcuiKl.  She  kiiik  Ihiit  runuiun  cnntiulc  to  the  Virfttn,  whieh. 
llisBaid,on<:u(Eived  tho  llfeor  Stnvlella  (•>''-.7'W/7t.  -' How  btwutUnl  it  iafhf 
eXL'luJtnod.  "My  (Jod,  how  VBiy  iBSiiitirulr  Awain,  a^ain  1 "  Thoufth  ovoFwhelniid 
with  emotiiin,  tho  counlew  ha<)  the  noble  eouruKO  to  comply  with  the  last  wit.li 
of  n  friend,  a  coinpatriut.  She  aicain  took  a  aent  at  tho  piano,  and  aung  a  h^mn 
from  "Maroollo"  (jiiii/- »«'/*).  cllwipin  attain  (L-ollnit  worse,  everybody  waa  Beltol 
by  fright.  T^  a  slHuitauiviiH  itnimlM',  all  who  were  present  tliMW  thenmlvee  im 
tlieir  kneCH,— no  one  venlnretl  to  itpi^ak;  tlie  Eiucn>d  BUence  WW  only  brolran  by 
Ilie  vfhi!  of  tho  oounlfBH.  floatinic  Uko  u  melody  from  heaven,  above  th«  aiRliM 
and  Kobs  whii'h  fnrnied  Itn  heavy  ami  mournful  earth  accompenlment.  It  ww 
tile  liaunlcd  hour  of  twilixlit:  ii  dyiiuc  li^bt  lent  its  myateriona  ahadowB  to  thin 
Bud  Bcene.  Thir  histei'  of  Clioiiiu,  proBtrulod  near  iiiu  bed,  wept  uid  piayed.  and 
nuvtr  quitb^  tliitt  iittitiulo  of  HuppUeatiou  wlillo  tho  life  of  the  brother  ahe  had 
HO  cheriBhiHl.  Lixted. 


SCHUNl  ANN. 

1810-1856. 

I  WAS  born  at  Zwickau  (tsvik'kow),  in  Saxony,  June 
8,  1810.  My  father  was  a  book-seller,  a  very  active 
and  intelligent  man,  noted  for  his  pocket -edition  of 
foreign  classics ;  for  *  The  Leaves  of  Memory,'  much 
read  in  their  day;  for  many  important  business  works; 
and  for  a  translation  of  several  of  Byron's  poems,  pub- 
lished shortly  before  his  death.  *  *  ♦  From  my  earliest 
yeare,  I  showed  great  taste  for  music.  I  recollect  Avrit- 
ing,  unaided,  choral  and  orchestral  works  when  but 
eleven  years  of  age.  My  father  wished  me  to  study 
music ;  but  the  plans  which  he  formed  with  C.  M.  von 
Weber  (fon  vaMD^p),  of  Dresden,  were  never  carried  out. 
I  received  the  usual  grammar-school  education,  pursuing 
my  musical  studies  with  perfect  devotion,  and  compos- 
ing according  to  my  ability.  In  1828,  I  entered  the 
Leipsic  (lip'slk)  University,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Professor  Krug's  philosophical  lectures." 

This  is  Robert  Schumann's -(shc5^' mfinz)  own  account 
of  his  early  years,  and  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  add 
much  to  it.  The  death  of  his  father  occurred  in  1825, 
and  from  this  time,  the  "  inordinately  high  spirits  which 
characterized  his  childhood"  gradually  faded  away,  and 
his  disposition  became  more  melancholy  in  temper,  while 
a  certain  shyness  and  diflBdence  increased.  He  had  at  this 
time  already  done  something  in  music,  though  he  was  by 
no  means  so  forward  as  had  been  many  of  his  illustrious 
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pruileitissius  in  ilu'  jiil.  His  musical  disposition  had  been 
i'osk-i-ed  by  liis  fjitiiui-,  but  his  nn>ther  ilesirerl  him  to 
turn  his  tittt-ulion  to  the  law.  It  was  at  lier  desire  thiif 
he  entered  the  I7niversity  at  Leipsio  jis  a  student-at-law. 

At  Leipsif,  it  ran  not  be  said  that  he  worked  very 
haixl  at  liis  legal  studies.  ]Ie  seems  to  have  inwardly 
deeided  to  bei^ome  a  niusiciim.  lie  met  in  Leipsiu  many 
musit^al  people,  and  particularly  Pi-ederick  Wieck  (vski, 
whfjse  daughter  Olaia,  although  only  nine  years  of  age, 
was  iin  extraordinary  performer  on  the  piano. 

T^'ipsie  wa,'!  at  this  time  un  exceptionally  good  place 
for  a  young  man  with  musical  desires.  Readers  will 
remember  it  ti-s  connected  with  the  names  of  Bach  {bak) 
ami  Mendelssohn  imen'deisson).  The  Choral  Society  con- 
nected with  the  Tomasschide  <to  mfi  shd&'ia)  had  lony 
lieen  one  of  tlie  most  important  musical  societies  iu  Ger- 
many, and  had  licen  under  the  charge  of  some  of  the 
moat  famous  (hsrman  inasters  of  their  day.  It  was  at 
tliLs  time  more  than  two  Innidred  yeare  of  age.  Of 
more  njcent  date  were  the  (Jewandhaus  (ga  vflnd'liovvsi 
concerts,  estubli-sht-d  towanl  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
under  the  din^ction  of  the  elder  Hiller  (hirer).  There 
weit^,  also,  otlier  musical  organizations  ()f  repute,  and 
though  tliOR'  was  no  established  opera  company,  the 
Itahan  opera  company  from  the  Royal  Saxon  Opera  House 
at  Dresden  was  always  to  be  heard  at  some  time  during 
the  year,  generally  at  the  season  of  the  annual  fair. 
Ijtiter,  in  183r>,  Mendelssohn's  arrival  and  establishment 
as  leader  at  the  Gewandhaus  gave  an  additional  impetus. 

In  the  year  182fl,  having  been  at  Leipslc  about  a 
year,  Schumann  went  to  Heidelberg  (hi' dSi  bSrkh),  where, 
as  before,  he  studied  more  music  than  law.  He  practiced 
on  the  piano  most  assiduously,  paying  little  attention  to 
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theoretical  studies,  a  fact  which  he  afterward  greatly 
regretted.  "Law,"  says  Wasielewski  (vflsei  fiv'ske),  *'was, 
ns  it   were,  excommunicated." 

During  the  summer,  Schumann  f^^rted  oflf  on  a  trip 
to  Italy,  which  he  had  planned  with  some  of  his  college 
friends.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  went  alone,  and 
w^rote  letters  to  his  friends  who  didn't  go.  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  had  a  not  unpleasing  time.*  It  was 
on   this  expedition  that  he    first   heard    Paganini  (pfi  gA- 

ne'nfi). 

When  the  time  came  for  his  law-<*xaminations,  Schu- 
mann well  knew  that  his  preparation  had  not  been  such 
as  to  insure  his  pfissing  them  with  any  great  credit. 
Here  (;ame  the  final  struggle  between  himself  and  his 
mother  and  guardian,  who  had  both  desired  to  see  him 
a  lawyer.  '*  My  whole  life,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "has  been 
a  twenty  years'  war  between  poetry  and  prose,  or,  let 
us  say,  music-  and  law.  *  *  *  Now,  I  stand  at  the 
l)arting  of  the  roads,  and  shudder  at  the  question, 
Whither?  Tf  [  truly  follow  out  my  own  bent,  it  points — 
and,  as  [  believe,  correctly — to  music."  Music  carried 
the  day,  and  Schumann  again  began  to  take  lessons  in 
piano-playing  of  Wieck. 

As  bf*fore,  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  practice, 
and  devised  an  ingeniously  royal  road  to  success,  whereb\- 
he  absolutely  disabled  his  right  hand,  so  that  he  had  to 
give  up  piano-playing  for  the  future.  A  great  disap- 
pointment,— but,   perhaps,   a    not    unfortunate    one.      For 

•  He  does  not  say  very  much  of  music  in  those  which  we  have  read.  The 
most  interesting  topic  is,  perhaps,  "a  lovely  English  girl,  who,"  he  writes. 
"'gdemsd  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  my  playing  rather  than  me."  And  again, 
"  Alas !  my  heart  is  heavy,  and  my  spirit  is  on  the  staircase  in  the  Hotel  Beioh- 
mann  (rikh'  mhi).  She  gave  me  a  cypress-leaf  when  we  parted  there.  She  was 
an  VngiJMh  girl,  right  haughty  and  kindly,  lovinx  and  hating  hard,  and  yet  so 
tender  w^icjn  I  played  -accursed  reminiscences." 
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Schumann  now  took  to  studying  the  theory  of  music 
and  to  coini)osition,  anil  gave  up  the  idea  of  becoming 
ii  great  performer, — a  change,  by  which  posterity  has 
gained  much.  , 

At  this  time,  Schumann  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
mental  excitement,  similar  to  that  which  darkened  the 
last  days  of  liis  life.  The  death  of  one  of  his  sisters 
raused  him  the  most  intense  emotions,  so  that  one  night 
(it  is  reported,  and  denied),  he  attempted  to  fling  him- 
si^lf  from  a  high  window.  True  or  not,  as  this  story 
may  be,  Schuiiiaiui  liad  afterward  a  great  dislike  to 
living  at  the  top  of  a  house.  "How  high  do  you  live?'" 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  he  was  thinking  of  removing 
to  Vienna.  "I  always  suffer  from  dizziness  and  nausea 
in  high  places,  and  can  never  remain  long  in  the  top 
Ktor\^  of  a  house,"  At  the  time  of  this  alleged  event,  he 
WHS  in  such  a  state  that  he  feared  to  be  left  alone  with 
hhiisclf.  A  terrible  melancholy  took  possession  of  him 
for  a  time,  and  reduced  him  to  a  most  apathetic  state  of 
mind.  The  symptoni.s  tif  this  attack  caused  him  great 
anxiety  by  their  not  infrequent  re-appearance. 

Schuniaim  now  began  his  musical  studies  with  vigor 
under  Dorii,  and  prosecuted  them  for  some  time,  work- 
ing and  composing  various  things.  In  the  year  1834, 
Schumann  added  to  his  musical  studies,  those  of  a  mu- 
sical critic,  by  the  starting  of  a  musical  journal  called 
t}w  Nf'ue  Zeitarhr'/tfUr  Mn)*il.*  {noi'Bi  tsit'shrift  fir  in<JC>- 

*  Schamonn  himself  hoB  deeorlbed  tn  un  the  clrmunabuioM  of  the  fonndatlon 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  '33,  a,  number  of  mUHiolans.  moatly  yoimCi  VM  Id 
LeIpAic  even'  evening,  apparently  by  accident  at  flrst,  for  lool^  pnrpoMa.  but  no 
less  tor  an  exchange  of  Ideas  on  the  art  that  was  meat  and  drink  to  them,— 
music.  It  can  not  be  said  Uiat  the  musical  state  of  Oermany  ma  Qun  veiy 
pleasing.  Bosdnl  {rCt  H'  nfl  atlU  ruled  the  Btagc.  Hen  (JhMt)  and  Htlntan  (Aln'- 
ttn)  were  sole  lords  of  the  iriano.    And  y<st,  bnt  a  tew  jeait  hid  nlilliil  rinoa 
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s5k').  The  paper,  started  by  a  niunbcr  of  enthusiasts  in 
music,  was  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
hot  blood  of  the  young  artists  of  that  day  cried  out 
against  the  Philistinism  of  their  elders. 

We  must  add  here  a  word  about  the  Davidsbund 
(da  vedz'bdbiit),  (^r  ''  [jeague  of  David,"  a  term  apparently 
derived  from  David,  as  the  youthful  antagonist  of  GoHath 
(goirath),  the  Philistine.  Under  this  name,  Hchumann 
bound  together  a  numbcM*  of  kindred  souls  into  a  most 
informal  organization,  which  ''existed  only  in  the  head 
of  its  founder."  Indeed,  several  of  the  members  were 
unaware  of  their  connection  with  this  mysti(*al  organiza- 
tion. The  object  of  this  brotherhood  was  to  combat  the 
Philistinism  of  the  present,  and  to  Avork  for  a  truer  and 
more  artistic  future.  The  members,  in  great  part,  wrote 
for  the  Neuc  Zeitscln^ift  under  various  names.  Schu- 
mann  himself  was  sometimes  Florestan  (fio  rSs' tan), 
sometimes  Eusebius  (Qse'b^as),  sometimes  Meister  Raro 
rmTs't^r  rfi'ro),  sometimes  Jeanquirit  (zh6n  ks  re').  F^elix 
Meritis  was  Mendelssohn.  Ohiarina  (kSA  r&'n^)^  Zilia  (ts^r- 
g  d).  Cecelia  represented  Clara  Wieck.  Chopin  and  Ber- 
lioz (b^riso')  Avere,  also,  held  members  of  the  Davids- 
bund,  as  well  as  many  others. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  in  the  life  of 
Schumann  at  this  time  that  we  must  slip  over.  He  was, 
for  a  great  fjart  of  the  time,  very  much  in  love  with 
Ernestine  von  Fricken  (Sp'nfisten  fon  frlk'Sn).  But  this 
passion  gradually  cooled.     In   1885,  Mendelssohn  arrived 

Beethoven  (W  td  rfn)^  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  Franz  Schubert  i/rdfUs  «W5'  birt)  were 
with  MB.  To  be  sure,  Mendelssohn's  star  was  in  the  ascendant;  and  wonderful 
things  were  reported  of  a  Pole,  Chopin  {shU pdtyg')^  by  name;  but  they  exerci»e<l 
no  real  influence  till  later.  One  day,  the  young  hot-heads  thought,  "Why  do  we 
look  idly  on  ?  Let^s  take  hold,  and  make  things  better ;  let*8  restore  the  poetry 
of  art  to  her  ancient  honor?  So  arofie  the  flrst  sheets  of  a  new  journal  for 
music.**— QuotfMf  in  WatMewsH. 
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al  Lf'ipsii;  as  (liiv<'tor  nf  tin.-  Uewandhaus  concerts,  as 
may  he  seen  elsewhere. 

Tri  lx3(),  Schiimniin  fell  in  love  with  Clara  Wieck,  at 
this  t]nw  seventeen  vcai-s  of  age.  This  passion  was  ftir 
ileeiwr  (liaii  the  initiiy  others  which  Schumann  had  pre- 
vionsly  experieni-eil :  liiit,  fur  a  time,  its  courae  was  any 
thing  but  sniDiith.  Wieck,  the  father,  had  no  desire  to 
i-eceive  the  young  coniposiT  as  a  son-in-law;  and  for  ii 
lung  tinii',  Schumann  could  only  communicate  with  his 
love  by  menus  of  such  ingenious  stratagems  aw  are  gen- 
erally uii(lei-stoo<i  til  he  jmrticularly  appropriate  to  per- 
sons in  his  situiititiii.  hi  order  to  make  his  worldly  posi- 
tion better,  Kcliunmnn  thought  of  removing  to  Vienna, 
and  of  tiiking  with  liim  the  Ni'iir  Zc.itsrhri/i,  but  this 
plan  (;aine  to  iiothin(r.  In  spite  of  this  faihnv,  metuis 
seem  to  linve  been  found  foi-  doing  away  with  thi' 
scruple-s  of  tin'  obdurate  parent,  and  Rchumann  was 
married  to  Claiti  Wieck,  on  SeptemlM?r  12,  1840. 

His  wooing  Imil  not  been  in  vain  in  more  diitH-tions 
than  one.  ''The  various  diftirultiea  and  disappointments 
ihroiigh  which  he  had  gone  since  he  first  declared  his 
iiffection,  had  lMirn<'  fruit  in  his  musical  creations.  All 
ihi'  llnesi  of  his  iJiano-forte  works  date  from  thesi' 
years."  In  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  composed 
nothing  hut  songs,  and  among  them  all  his  greatest  and 
most  famous  ones.* 


•or  Sc)iiiiiiHnii'R  MII1UH  (thiiuiili  th»  prMent  1b  an  critical  wnk)  ws  nuty  nole 
oil"  iir  tin)  Uiiiiic.  ScliiimBiiii  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  Btmuntlc  nhool  of 
Ocniiaii>--iI<'lni.'  (Ar  uih).  Rucken  {iWirt),  Chamlmo  {(Umlr'O,  Oolbca  bI'MA,  and 
nthi'm,  wcit-  pouiliw  forth  thtir  b«ii1iib  In  what  has  been  oalled  the  "Oemian 
Siiriiu^limc  of  Soils."  n<^  was  the  flnt  to  a]c«rly  compnhend  the  Bmlus  of 
ni'liii',  ami  1q  his  settings  of  Heine's  lyrioe,  the  word*  and  mnalo  an  n  Inter- 
twined as  tt)  bo  Ineztrioahle.  It  is  "this  power  of  patting  hlmaelf  on  ■  fnr  with 
the  poet  whose  words  he  seta,  and  entering  so  comidMely  Into  hi*  mind,  tiukt  di«- 
UttKuIahce  Schumann  from  the  earlier  ■ong-wrlters."   nie  a 
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Somt^  time  after  liis  marriage,  Soliumann  was  ap- 
pointed Professor*  in  the  Conservatory  at  Leipsic,  re- 
cently founded  by  Mendelssohn.  Before  his  marriage,  by 
the  way,  he  had  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy from  the  University  of  Jena  (ya'nft). 

Shortly  after  this,  Schumann  gave  up  his  connection 
with  the  Netie  Zeitschrift,  which  had  of  late  been  occu- 
pying but  a  secondary  place  in  his  mind.  And  at  about 
this  time,  on  account  of  his  health,  he  left  Leipsic  and 
moved  to  Dresden. 

From  this  time,  the  story  of  his  life  is  clouded  by  his 
growing  ill-health.  His  mind  was  almost  contimially 
afHi(!t(»d  bv  troubles  of  a  hallucinat-orv  nature.     ''As  soon 


for  instaneo,  Beethoven  and  Schubert— at  times  attained  this  complete  fusion. 
"  Hut  what  wat*  the  exception  with  the  older  composers,  becomes  the  rule  with 
Schumann." 

♦  As  may  bo  ima^ne<l  from  what  we  know  of  Schumann^s  reservetl  dis- 
Ix»Hition,  he  wa8  not  successful  as  a  teacher  nor  as  a  conductor.  "This  is 
l»n)Vt*d,"  says  Wasielewski,  '*  by  a  glance  at  the  fine  sphere  of  action  offere<i  him 
in  the  Leipsic  Music  School.  *  «  *  Schumann  taught  piano-playinK,  the  art  of 
c«»ini)osition,  and  playing  from  score.  The  object  evidently  was  rather  to  learn 
from  a  remarkable  mwUian  than  from  a  fearfier.  As  a  teacher,  he  lacked  that  in- 
itiHpenHablo  quality— a  ready  power  of  communication  and  ability  to  explain  his 
meaning;:  at  all  times  with  clearness  and  precision.  *  ♦  ♦  Being  myself  a  pupil 
<»f  thf  I^ipeic  Music  School,  I  had  ample  opportunity  U)  prove  this  from  personal 
o^jHervation,  especially  as  I  entered  one  of  Schumann^s  piano  classes  to  play  the 
violin  part  in  a  B-flat  major  trio  by  Pranz  Schubert,  Op.  79,  which  one  of  the 
jM-holars  was  to  play.  The  lesson  was  given  with  hardly  a  word  from  Schumann ; 
although,  as  I  well  i-emember,  there  w^as  abundant  occasion." 

The  same  author  also  remarks :  "  Ue  had  as  little  talent  for  directing  as  for 
t.  aching.  He  lacke<l  the  qualities  most  requisite  for  both,  and  the  ability  to  put 
liiiii.Holf  in  close  rap/)ort  with  others,  and  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  them. 
riiih  was  because  he  either  was  silent,  or  spoke  so  low  that  he  could  not  be 
uinh'T-sUxxl.  lie  also  lacked  the  physical  energy  and  endurance  requisite  for  a 
.lu-ettor.  He  was  always  easily  exhausted,  and  was  obliged  to  rest  at  intervals 
during  a  rehearsal.  Xor  did  he  exercise  any  sort  of  care  or  oversight.  On  the 
other  hand,  ho  had  in  his  favor  considerable  fame,  and  an  artistic,  earnest,  and 
impressive  personal  presence.*' 

It  Is  elsewhere  related  that  his  shyness  was  so  great  that,  when  an  error  wa^ 
Tnade  by  any  one  in  the  orchestra,  he  would  never  point  it  out,  but  merely  order 
the  piece  to  be  begun  over  again.  So,  unless  the  musicians  would  notice  and 
correct  themselves,  their  faults  remained  unnoticed  and  uncorrected. 


'A'*\  I'OMPOSKRS. 

JIM  lit'  licyan  tu  iiho  his  bruin."  sjiys  his  doctor  at  thi.s 
time,  "shiverliijt.  faintiiess,  iinil  <()1<I  fpet  set.  in,  tt»gether 
with  (fi-fiit  piiiii  and  it  pcniliar  feiir  of  death,  which  first 
took  thii  form  <>f  ji  liread  of  high  hills  or  houses,  ail 
iiit'tallic  suKstaiicc  (even  keys),  medicine,  and  infection." 
His  mi-niory  hetranie  disordi'red,  so  that  he  could  not  re- 
tiiiii  iTiusical  idoas.  He  w:aa  <'ontinually  imagining  that 
lie  hounl  the  note  ''  A."  He  constantly  imagined  that 
he  hennl  iniLsical  sounds,  from  which  his  fancy  huilt  up 
whole  compositions.  Hi?  thought  that  he  heard  the 
Voices  of  spirits  whispering  in  liis  ear,  now  gently,  and 
jigaiii  in  loud  and  reproached  tones.  He  was  sometinies 
utterly  (leprive<l  of  sleeii  hv  these  spiritual  manifes- 
tations. One  night,  he  arost;  hurriedly  and  called  for  a 
light.  It  was  his  fancy  that  he  had  been  sent  a  theme 
liy  Kraiiz  Schubert  and  Mendels-sohn,  and  that  he  must 
at  once  develo))  it. 

In  1^*50,  S(?hnmann  removed  to  Duaseldorf  (dCks'sdl- 
(ler-n,  when!  he  hel<i  the  position  of  musical  director  for 
some  time.  But  his  mental  troubles  returned  now  and 
then.  ?Ie  was  horrified  at  finding  out  that  there  wa.s  a 
liiniiti(:  asylum  in  the  town. 

In  Du.sfieldorf.  Scliuniaun  lived  until  his  death.  He 
gave  up  his  position  as  Tnusical  director,  for  which  his 
nu-ntal  disonlci'  had  entlri'ly  disqualified  him.  He  sev- 
entl  times  left  the  town  to  give  concerts,  or  to  oversee 
the  pi-oihictiiin  of  his  own  music.  The  last  of  these 
Journeys  was  thniugh  Holland,  of  which  he  wrote:  "To 
my  great  siir|)rise,  1  find  that  my  music  is  almost  as 
well  known  in  llulland  as  at  home.  Every-where  there 
were  fine  performatuies  of  my  symphonies,  even  the 
most  dilHcult."  And  later,  he  enjoyed  the  performance 
of  th<'  "  Paradise  and   the    Peri,"  at    Hanover.      But   on 
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his  return  from  this  tour,  his  disorder  came  upon  him 
with  renewed  force,  so  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  in 
such  a  state  as  to  attempt  suicide.  He  was  fortunately 
rescued  from  the  river  into  which  he  had  flung  himself, 
and,  with  his  own  concurrence,  was  placed  in  a  private 
asylum  at  Endeni(^.h  (6n'dSnikh).  Here  he  remained  for 
two  years.* 

He  died  July  29,  1856.t 

*  He  had  not  been  unaware  of  his  condition,  and  one  of  his  constantly  re- 
curring ideas  was  to  the  effect  that  he  could  never  be  cured  at  home;  but  that 
he  must  give  himself  up  to  the  care  of  some  doctor.  His  sufferings  in  this  way 
were  terrible.  One  day  he  slipped  away  from  home  and  attempted  to  drown  him- 
self in  the  Rhine.  His  life  was  saved  by  some  sailors  whose  attention  he  had 
attracted,  for  he  had  run  forth  from  the  house  in  a  dressing-gown  and  without  a 
hat.  On  this,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  he  was  sent  to  Endenich.  He 
bc^came  more  retiring,  and  utterly  shunned  society.  This  unhappy  state  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  thought  himself 
hKjtter,  and  was  more  able  to  get  on  with  the  work  which  he  had  laid  out  for 
himself. 

t  Kobert  Schumann  was  of  middling  stature,  almost  tall,  and  slightly  corpu- 
lent. His  bearing,  while  in  health,  was  haughty,  distinguished,  dignified,  and 
calm ;  his  gait  slow,  soft,  and  a  little  slovenly.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His  eyes  were  generally 
downcast,  half-close<l,  and  only  brightened  in  intercourse  with  intimate  friends, 
but  then  most  pleasantly.  Ili.s  countenance  produced  an  agreeable,  kindly  im- 
pression ;  it  was  without  ix»gular  beautj',  and  not  particularly  intellectual.  The 
flne-cut  mouth,  usually  puckered  as  if  to  whistle,  was,  next  to  the  eyes,  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  his  round,  full,  ruddy  face.  Above  the  heavy  nose,  rose  a 
high,  bold  arched  brow,  which  broadened  visibly  at  the  temples.  His  head,  cov. 
ered  with  long,  thick,  dark-brown  hair,  was  Arm,  and  intensely  powerful,  we 
might  say  square. 

The  expression  of  his  face,  although  firm,  was  sweet  and  genial;  the  rich 
Houl-life  was  hardly  mirrored  there.  When  he  assumed  a  friendly,  confidential 
manner,— as  he  but  seldom  did,— he  could  work  upon  his  friends  at  will.    ♦    •    • 

The  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  others  was  simple.  He  spoke  but  little, 
and  in  disconnected  sentences,  which,  however,  alwajrs  showed  his  mind  to  be 
cK?cupiod  with  the  subject  discussed.  There  was  no  premeditation.  His  style  of 
talking  resembled  a  soliloquy,  the  more  so  that  his  voice  was  weak  and  unso- 
norous.  He  never  conversed  on  common,  every-day  subjects  (for  empty  chatter 
was  odious  to  him) ;  and  it  was  rarely  and  unwillingly  that  he  expressed  his 
opinion,  even  on  important  matters  most  interesting  to  himself.  One  had  to 
watch  for  a  favorable  moment.  If  you  hit  upon  the  right  time,  ho  could  be  elo- 
quent in  his  own  way.  He  made  significant  and  intellectually  fine  remarks, 
which  threw  a  strong  light,  from  one  side  at  least,  upon  the  question  in  hand. 
But  it  was  only  to  his  dear  and  trusty  friends  that  he  vouchsafed  this  favor, 
although  he  sometimes  spent  whole  hours  in  their  company  without  entering 
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likfl    "   peiwin.      It   wa«   merely   u   i^han 
H'O'Mt'Ciia. 

Olio  feaCiii'''  i>r  Ki'liiinuuiii'H  work  ituij'  1h'  hcii!  m>tei<  whlfh  we  have  not  apobt^n 
tif  at  length.  An  an  itutbor,  uii'l  ii  nuiiiii'iiui  hh  well.  Schumann  was  a  novelty 
111  <i)emiany.  Mendt^lBsohii,  liui  laiiletiiiHiiai^',  wnuld  liave  no  u'onnectiDn  vrith  the 
press  or  with  lit^ratun- ;  iiiid  lur  other  «>nipui«eni,  running  back  to  Handel  anil 
yuther  Bauh.  comontcd  thfiiiaelvcs  with  eminenie  in  mUBic«l  fleliU alone.  Wbj(iii.t 
fiiUowHSPhumanii,  niiil  u<  H-it  briber  than  his  predereKOr.  Srhumann  illrt  not  com. 
imie  vonlH  for  hin  iiiuBic.  bat  he  delighteil  in  exi>r«aain([  hi«  idesH  in  wonlB  iih 
wi-ll  OH  in  niiiHir.  The  reader  will  T«mcmt>er  the  .Vftir  ZHf<rAr(/I,  and  all  Ih>- 
whlinMieiilitlCB  i>f  tlip  Dflvldnboiid.  Xol  that  Schumann  ciidtBvored  to  Ihj-  down 
In  ijrow  fill'  princijilM  of  his  miiBical  work,  hh  Wordjnrorth  defended  hia  poetry 
in  bill  prefiUfs.  Hiit  he  dclUhtcd  lo  cxen'im;  hia  creative  fancy  by  meaneof  pruM' 
ii'mpiiHiliim  aH  wi'11  iiH  In  musii'.  "  Ilin  <i«iyH."  myv  Spltta.  ''are  for  the  niiKi 
IMTt  nithcr  rliapsiidicti  itn  mimicnl  wnrkii,  or  pootloal  Imagery  laviahed  on  inusiriil 
HiiliJectH,  than  orlticuimH  iiroperly  Hi>eakinu."  To  lu  Aroerii-'auK  they  con  be  lillk' 
mom  than  u  i'Ui'i<Mity;  indeed,  a  complete'  uditjon  of  hii  pruae  works  haa  never 
lH>t'n  |iubliHh<-il.  Tt  in  fortunate  that  mualp  Is  an  uniTenal  lantruage,  aave  to  thoae 
uliii  iirv  Ixirn  wifliiiiil  the  power  (o  appreciate  it,  and  that  thoiw  who  (hruw  their 
i>luiLi  iiitii  iniiHii'ul  fiirnuj  may  Qnd  on  audli-noe  all  over  the  world. 


WAGNKR. 

1813- IKHH. 

IT  is  rather  hard  to  seize  at  once  upon  tho  main 
thread  of  Wagner's  (v^g'nSrz)  young  Ufe.  Up  to 
th(*  composition  of  ^' Tannhatiser "  (tan' hoi  z6r),  about 
tlie  year  1844,  he  is  seen  dimly  through  the  mist  of 
jarring  and  discordant  events.  Born  in  Leipsic  (iT|yzik), 
Saxony,  May  22,  1H13,*  losing  his  father  when  very 
young,  and  his  step-father  before  he  had  issued  from 
l»oy]ioo(l,  the  early  development  of  his  character  seems 
lo  have  ])een  as  much  the  result  of  chance  as  of  anv 
thing  dse,  aided  as  it  was  by  his  own  enthusiastic  and 
feverish  ideas.  Destined,  at  first,  for  a  scholar,  he  early 
showed  a  decided  bias  toward  the  career  of  poet,  and 
then  of  composer.  He  loved  the  strains  of  Van  Wel)er 
ivSn  va'»36r),  and  used  to  look  upon  him,  as  he  passed  the 
liouse,  with  reverence. 

He  read  and  studied,  learned   English  to  read  Shakes- 

♦  His  father  wt»»,  at  the  tiiiio,  Siiperint^'nclent  of  Police,  and  died  soon  af^T 
his  birth.  His  mother  mariitMl  a^irain.  rx>ins  Oeyer  (<7f'^/),  hlB  ntep-father,  was  an 
actor,  and  with  his  family  removod  to  Dresden,  where  Wagrner's  boyhood  and 
«  uriy  youth  were  passed.  He  paid  little  attention  to  muBic,  thouf^h  fond  of  it  t4» 
a  (M-rtain  extent.  His  attempts  at  ix>etry  led  him  to  music,  and  the  two  tojcether 
cauHed  him  to  1k»  but  an  indifferent  scholar.  He  wrote  various  things  of  little 
iK»te  in  his  youth.  In  18.'W,  he  composed  an  opera  called  "The  Fairies,"  and  sub- 
sequently another,  named  '*  The  Novice  of  Palermo,"  of  which  the  story  was  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure. '  Tn  1834.  he  was  made  conductor  at 
the  MajcdeburK  iutdg' d9  b6rg)  Tlieater.  where  Mina  Planer,  whom  he  afterwanl 
married,  was  an  actrefls.  In  1837.  he  became  conductor  at  a  theater  in  Ri^a 
(r^'ga).  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  familiar  with  Bulwarks  "Rienzi," 
from  which  the  plot  of  his  opera  is  taken,  and  with  the  leisrend  of  "  The  Plying 
liutehmaiL,"  as  related  by  Henri  Heine. 


SKfS  rOMPOSERS. 

peai-e,  wrotf  an  immense  trafjedy,  and  though  he  had 
musifrul  ideas  and  desires,  his  first  aspirations  seem  to 
hnvi-  lu'en  toward  poetry.  But  on  hearing  the  symphonies 
of  Beethoven  {lifl'iovsni,  ho  was  fired  with  a  desire  to 
pom'  forth  his  traf^'dy  in  such  music.  It  was  a  wildly 
enthusiastic  time ;  rpvolutionary  ideas  were  in  the  ait^ 
both  political  and  nrtisti<'.  It  was  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  of  the  Reform  Act.  of  "Emani"  («t>iiS'ne), 
and  the  Romantic  Scliool. 

From  one  place  to  another — generally  as  conductor  of 
nn  on^hestra— Wagn*T  drifted  about  Germany,  his  mind 
full  of  ideas  and  fancies  whicli  had  not  yet  crystallized 
into  the  dominant  theme  of  his  Hfe,  Paris  became  his 
Mecca,  find  ii  brilliant  sui-cess  at  the  Grand  Opera  seemed 
ti>  him  the  hitihest  point  t^i  be  reached  hy  human  ambi- 
tion. S<i,  with  "  Rienzi "  o'sen'zfi)  in  his  hand  and  his 
bead,  he  jonrneyoil  fi-oni  Russia  (where  he  then  was)  to 
Palis.  A  long  and  roiindal)ont  way  was  pursued.  He 
sjiiled  ih-st  to  London,  and  in  the  storms  and  the  perils 
i)f  his  sea-voyage,  Ik^  gathered  much  which  afterward 
canji'  out  ill  his  development  of  the  old-time  legend  of 
"Tile  Flying  Duti-hmnii."  So  to  Paris;  and  here  he  had 
no  brilliant  ret^eption,  Ibongb  introduced  by  Meyerbeer 
mn'st- i>ar),  who  was  tlien  in  the  height  of  his  very  brill- 
iant leputation.  "Rienzi"  was  not  accepted  at  the  Grand 
(ipei-a,  and  Wagner  was  reduced  to  very  low  straits  to 
earn  liis  daily  bread. 

In  Paris,  he  was  engaged  in  a  work  which  marks  the 
close  of  this  eai'ly  period  of  his  life.  With  the  composi- 
tion of  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  the  period  of  jarring 
ideus  and  desires,  of  striving  for  he  hardly  knew  what, 
the  peritHl  of  storm  and  stress  is  seen  to  be  passing 
away.     And  with  the  production  of  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
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man,"*  we  may  see  Wagner  fully  embarked  upon  his 
career,  formulating  hLs  own  ideas,  and  following  out  his 
principles  without  care  for  any  thing  save  the  develop- 
ment of  his  art.  Up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  no 
ground  principle — all  was  shifting.  There  was  unconscious 
pandering  to  public  taste,  and  too  free  an  acceptance  of 
l)reconceived  models. 

His  works  in  these  early  years  were  three  operas — 
''The  Novice  of  Palermo,"  ''The  Fairies,"  and  "Rienzi." 
The  first  two  are  almost  unacknowledged,  and  the  last 
is  in  a  totally  different  strain  from  his  later  works. 
'*  Rienzi"  is  an  opera  based  upon  the  model  of  the  French 
Grand  Opera,  wherein  Wagner  seeks  to  express  himself 
in  th(?  fixed  forms  into  which  dramatic  music  had  harji- 
eried.  In  his  later  works,  he  follows  out  his  own  ideas 
resolutely,  without  any  idea  of  public  fame,  trusting  to 
those  who  come  after  for  his  appreciation.  Thus  the 
name,  the  "Music  of  the  Future."  In  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," his  ideas  are  hardly  more  than  suggested.  It  was 
not  till  the  "Trilogy"  that  Ave  can  imagine  that  they  had 
reached  a  consummation  satisfactory  to  their  master. 

• 

•  The  story  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  is  one  form  of  the  legend  of  "  The 
W^andering  Jew."  The  opera  opens  with  a  wild  scene  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  a 
Norwegian  ship  appears,  and  shortly  after  the  blood -rod  sails  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman's  craft  come  in  sight.  The  Dutchman  is  a  sea-captain  who,  swearing 
kMig  since  that  he  would  double  the  Cape  if  ho  tried  till  doomsday,  has  been 
r'ondemned  to  sail  on  and  on  forever.  Once  in  seven  years  he  comes  ashore  to 
soe  if  he  can  win  the  love  of  a  woman  who  will  be  faithful  to  him  till  death. 
Can  he  do  so,  the  curse  will  be  lifted  from  him.  He  comes  ashore,  meets  Daland, 
the  Norwegian  captain,  and  is  taken  by  him  to  his  home.  Senta,  the  captain's 
daughter,  has  long  loved  the  wretched  phantom  sailor,  whose  story  she  has 
heard.  His  picture  is  to  be  seen  hanging  in  the  captain's  cottage.  In  her  love, 
Vanderdecken,  the  Dutchman,  hopes  he  has  found  relief.  But  ho  is  wrongfully 
persuaded  that  Senta  is  faithless.  Again  he  boards  his  red-sailed  whip  for 
another  weary  seven  years'  sail.  But  as  the  ship  moves  off,  Senta,  truly  faithful, 
rushes  upon  an  overhanging  cliff,  and  casta  herself  into  the  sea.  The  spell  is 
broken,  and  in  the  final  tableau,  the  Flying  Dutchman  is  seen  released  from  his 
wanderings,  reunited  with  his  bride,  in  heaven. 


"Kieiizi"  was  not  iiccepteil  at  Paris,  and  Wagner, 
failing  in  his  tirst  (lt't;ii-e,  <-haiigeil  his  base.  He  no 
longer  iitteiiipted  to  i^ourt  popularity,  and,  therefore,  hs 
a  veiy  natural  coiisequeuce,  "'Rienzi"  was  at  once  ai- 
ccptod  at  Dresden,  and,  tis  a  result  of  ita  brilliant  suo- 
ci'fw,  Wagnur  was  engaged  in  that  (-ity  as  condnrtor  nf 
the  lioyal  Opera. 

"Rienzi"  having  been  performed  with  succeas  in  Dres- 
den, Wagner  pn>ilu(^ed  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  iit  the 
same  plaee,  and  though  lx)th  pnKhiced  tmder  his  bttlon 
(Ijd  tAng')  were  i-ei^eived  with  applause,  neither  was  ae- 
cepted  in  the  other  (Jennan  cities  where  Wagner  obtaine<l 
iheir  performance.  But  Wagner  was,  by  this  time,  not 
\\'ry  suseeptilile  tu  jiopular  praise.  After  his  labors  in  pii- 
paiing  "Tiie  Flying  Dutchman"  for  tlie  stage,  he  turneii 
his  mind  t"  seek  f<jr  other  subjects.  Reading  much  in  Ger- 
iniiji  hi.sfiiry,  he  came  upon  the  legend  of  "Tannhaiiser."* 
On  this  lie  workwl  at  Di-esden,  at  the  same  time  trying. 
I)y  his  iM«ition  a-s  hofcapellmeister  ihorkfl  psi'inis  ifii-)  at 

*  Thu  Kniulit  TniiithuiiBrr,  who  has  lived  Iodk  in  the  deliglitB  of  the  HUl  of 
Vt^iiiiH.  with  JtH  hMiiitifiii  nijHtrtw.  I'mIk  h  longiiMI  for  all  that  he  left  behin.l 
u-lu'Ti  l}v  eiitvrol  thi'  •'ii<*hiiiiu-'l  nitiiiiituiii.  Ho  \eavvB  it,  and  In  found  by  Count 
lliii'man  (tidoi-' «-'n,^.  „{  I'liuriiitiiu  iMiB  rlx  J)  ri).  the  uncle  of  the  beautirni  Eliia- 
Ih'IIi.  whi>  li'viil  ih<'  kiiiiihl  hhui'  ilmt^  Blnce,  hofore  he  waa  seduced  from  Ihi' 
)i;iitiiln  'if  nipii  111  till'  Hlnful  di'llKlil.H of  the  Venuabuig.  The  hand  of  Eliiabeth  in 
111  111'  till-  tirizi'  '<<  i>  <PKt  iif  Hiutcinit  nmonK  the  knlffhtly  miostrela,  and  eaoh  Blntiii 
nil  Ihi-  iiNtiitv  iif  liiive.  Wtilfriiin  (•olSifr  ram)  KinffH  the  beanty  of  unaelflah  <li^ 
viilioii :  'I'liiinhnUBFr.  ut  huninii  imsdloii.  Finally  he  brealu  forth  into  a  hymn  in 
pnilw  i<r  V<  nuH,  ponfoHiiif!.  iit  tlio  name  tline,  his  ovm  star  in  the  Venushurc. 
|[e  is  abiiiil  t'l  be  piiI  t..  .lonai:  hnt  Elimbrth  intercedee  for  her  falOileH  l.iv-er. 
iitid  tie  JDiiis  !i  bniKl  nf  iiilKriniH  t<i  Bonii',  t<>  ask  piirdon  of  the  Holy  Tather. 

The  Piipc  liIdH  him  il«H[iair.  aayinK  that  eonner  than  he  can  be  forglTen  wUI' 
Uin  M«]iter  [lilt  fi'itli  Icnvpfl.  THnahHtlBpr  retumB  in  gloomj  despair  to  thi- 
W'tiOBliiini  unci  iiH  ilpliuhtH.  On  his  wny  back,  be  heaia  that  EUnbelh,  tookpn- 
honrtiHl  at  n<il  meclini;  hitii  nmonii  the  pilffTims  r<<tanilns  Crom  Boms,  bM  died.. 
tliiiT  niiiit'.  ho  feels  Ihe  nuiat  bitter  roiuorae.  and  diea  In  tbe  verr  ann*  <a  Wolf- 
I'Hiu.  hiH  frif  nil.  Hltli  u  prayer  tu  SiUnt  Blluibeth.  And  a>  hs  dUa,  oooM*  from' 
Hume  H  yiiutur  ii[Iiit)ii>  with  the  Po|>(>'i)  stHiT,  which  haa  budded  and  teomtib 
IVinli  Imivea. 
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the  Saxon  Court,  to  do  what  might  be  done  to  elevate 
the  pubHc  taste  by  directing  it  more  and  more  toward 
the  works  of  Gluck  (giik),  of  Weber,  and  of  Beethoven, 
f^o  far,  Wagner,  though  by  no  means  agreeing  with  th(» 
musical  system  which  he  found  dominant,  undertook  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  inculcating  on  the  public 
his  own  ideas.  But  in  this  he  utterly  failed.  *^Tann- 
haiiser''  received  only  two  performances  at  Dresden, — 
where  it  was  brought  out,  in  184;"),  with  immense  care 
<md  trouble, — and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing 
at  ()ther  theaters.  Undismayed  by  these  successive  fail- 
ures (for  such  they  practically  were,  as  no  one  accepted 
the  ideas  put  forward),  AVagner  set  to  work  upon  *' Lo- 
hengrin "  (io'6n  grsn),  a  legend  drawn  from  the  old  myths 
of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  years  1848  and  1849,  were  marked  by  political 
revolutions,  as  had  been  the  year  1830.  The  French 
Revolution  which  dethroned  Louis  Philippe  (lc5?>5'f<5  lep'), 
was  followed  by  explosions  of  inflammable  material  in 
(lermany,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  There  were  revolutions 
ill  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  Poland,  in  the  Palatinate,  in 
Hungary.  So  also  in  Saxony;  and  Wagner,  who  had 
identified  himself  with  the  Revolutionists,  was  compelled 
to  fly.  He  retired  to  Switzerland,  leaving  behind  him, 
however,  one  who  was  willing  and  able  to  act,  in  a 
measure,  as  his  alter  ego, — Franz  Liszt  (frants  Ust). 

By  means  of  Liszt,  in  the  little  Court  Theater  at 
Wiemar   (vrmar),   was  "Lohengrin"*  first   performed,  in 

♦  Elsa,  the  Princess  of  Brabant  (brd'  ffdrU),  is  aootised  before  King  Henry  the 
Fowler,  of  the  morder  of  her  young  brother,  the  onoe-reignlng  Doke.  The 
nobles  of  Brabant  are  aasembled  by  the  side  of  the  Soheldt  (9M10%  to  try  the 
case.  Elfla,  appearing  before  the  king,  relateis  that  in  a  dream  a  ohampion  is 
promised  her  against  her  accuser.  The  champion  appears  in  a  boat  on  the 
Scheldt,  drawn  by  a  white  swan.     Telramond  is  conquered,  and  Elsa^s  hand  re- 
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liSt>l.l,  ami  though  by  no  iiit-aiis  acceptt'd  by  all  as  a 
work  of  gmiius,  it  had  its  effect  throughout  the  musical 
world.  There  were  many  who  would  be  willing  to  accept 
Wagner  and  his  ideas  in  Italy,  us  well  as  in  his  owii 
Germany.  Wagner  took  advtiutuge  of  his  exile  and  his 
exclusion  from  public  events,  to  formulate  the  theories 
which  had  I'otnui  expression  in  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
■' TannhaiJser,"  and  "Lohengrin."  In  "Opera  and  Drama," 
not  published  till  18(il,  is  to  be  found  the  object  of 
what  was,  in  fact,  a  musical  revolution. 

Music,  it  is  here  hold,  is  to  be  made  the  highest  and 
the  necessary  methcHl  of  expression  of  Poetry, — of  the 
Drama.  It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  a  frame-work  con- 
sisting of  arias  and  finales,  of  fixed  forms  and  set 
models,  can  be  tiie  best  means  of  putting  forth  in  music- 
the  poetical  ideas  of  the  composer.  Wagner,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  composer.*    In  "Rienzi,"he 

wajilH  till-  viotor.  Only.  Hh«  miiHt  not  ask  hid  namo  nor  whence  he  oomea.  But 
ELsn,  taiiiili'il  liy  Ortrud.— Telmuiiincrs  wife.— with  the  dark  orlgla  of  her  hii!>- 
band,  dm*  n-k  tlii'  futal  <iiii>stion.  Again  thp  Bide  of  the  Scheldt  1>  Men;  Eenry 
nnd  bin  wiLn-iui-H  uru  inxiiuiiiii;  for  departure,  when  the  corpse  of  Telmnniid. 
Hlain  hy  Jjiilieiif'rlii,  [9  liruuclit  iu,  und  after  follow  the  ohamptoii  and  EIsil 
Compi'llcd  now  to  discliise  iiis  miTne,  tht  knight  tolls  that  he  Is  Lohengrin,  aon 
of  Percival,  tho  Knifjlit  of  the  Holy  Oroil. 

IIo  JH  iibuiit  to  di'purt  whi'ii  the  swan  appeara.  Ortrud  diacloaea  U>  the  king 
and  othen  that  the  Kwnn  la  do  other  than  the  young  Prince  of  Brahant,  changed 
to  a  BvinTi  by  hor,  und  now  frrev'}cably  bo,  through  Elaa'e  curlosl^.  Bat  Lohen- 
grin kntola  in  prayer,  and  tho  swan  is  changed  bock  to  the  boy,  and  Elaa  dies  In 
his  orma.    And  Ixihonfrrin.  In  Ills  boat,  drawn  by  n  white  dove,  dlaappeoza  from 

KiCllt. 

■One  lit  the  prculljiritlee  of  Wagner's  coinpixjtlons,  which  la  parttonlju'l}'  ei- 
empllBod  in  "Lohenftiin,"  is  the  "MtmoHf  (IViiiBIV)-  so  called.  "Por  tnvry  im- 
portant Idea  or  passionate  iinpulBc  of  his  cJuiracters,  Wagner  introducee  a  certain 
Btrlkiny  harmonious  or  molodions  combination,  as  the  mtulcal  complement  of 
their  drumatlo  force.  Wherever,  in  (bu  course  of  the  drama,  thl*  tmiiulae  ooma 
into  action,  we  hoar  ot  once  Its  corresponding  motive,  elUier  toiig  \jr  the  Tolce 
or  played  by  the  orchestra,  and  in  manifold  variatlans,  aooordlog  to  dronm-  J 
stances."  Examples  ot  tills  may  be  foimd  in  the  OFertore  to  "^annbatlMr." 
where  the  good  and  evil  prlnciplca  are  shown  by  Mpwate  (tmlnt.  In  *>I«hen- 
giin  "  luw  many  of  the  leading  inotives,- the  graatmetlf  fgtUwititf\  ths  Uns'a 
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accommodated  his  poetry  to  the  Grand  Opera  ideas,  and 
the  result  was  a  performance  which  he  was  afterward 
led  to  condemn.  In  his  later  works,  the  poem  was  first 
written.  The  Poet  poured  forth  his  ideas  without  re- 
gard to  other  considerations  than  the  demands  of 
dramatic  effect.  There  was  nothing  of  the  giving  way 
to  the  singers,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for 
vocal  gj^mnastics.  The  book  was  written  as  it  should  be 
written,— as  a  poem.  And  then  the  Composer  expressed 
the  same  ideas  by  a  different  medium.  Sounds  took  the 
place  of  characters,  and  the  orchestra  and  the  singers 
interpreted  to  the  audience  the  thoughts  which  were 
conveyed  on  the  printed  page  of  their  librettos.  The 
poem  and  the  dramatic  action  is  not  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  music,  but  all  three  are  to  have  their  place  in  the 
bringing  forward  of  the  same  ideas.* 


motive,  the  motive  of  warning,— each  of  which  denotes  by  its  introduction  the 
presence  of  some  idea  or  some  character. 

It  may  be  noted  that  many  who  would  agree  substantially  with  Wagner  on 
these  points,  are  really  by  no  means  among  the  composer's  admirers.  For  many 
will  contend  that  Wagner  expresses  his  ideas  in  a  manner  bordering  on  insanity, 
and  that  his  music  is  nothing  but  a  heterogeneous  and  noisy  collection  of  sounds. 
Of  course,  this  is  by  no  mecms  correct.  Tt  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  fully  agree  with  Wagner  that  words  and  music  should  each  in  their  own 
way,  and  at  the  same  time,  express  the  idea,  and  yet  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  manner  in  which  the  expression  is  managed. 

*  "  Richard  Wagner  composed  like  all  great  musicians,  in  his  brain,  and  not, 
OB  is  often  imagined,  at  the  piano.  It  Is  a  delight  to  examine  a  manuscript  com- 
position from  his  hand,— to  see  how  complete  and  well-rounded,  how  ripe  and 
finished  every  thing  sprung  from  his  head.  Changes  are  very  rarely  fotmd  in 
Kuch  a  manuscript.  Even  in  the  boldest  harmonies  and  most  difficult  com- 
binations, not  a  slip  of  the  pen  occurs.  In  the  entire  score  of  "  Tannhatiser," 
which  Wagner  wrote  out  himself  from  beginning  to  end  in  chemical  ink,  not 
one  correction  is  to  be  found.  One  note  followed  the  other  with  easy  rapidity. 
It  was  his  habit  to  write  the  musical  sketch  in  pencil.  In  Baireuth,  music-paper 
waa  to  be  found  in  every  comer  of  *  Wahnfrled  '  (tdn'frU),  on  which,  while  wander- 
ing about  the  house  during  sleepless  nights,  musing  and  planning,  he  made  brief 
jottings,  often  merely  a  new  idea  in  instrumentation.  The  rest  was  in  his  head. 
The  vocal  parts  were  added  to  the  score  without  hesitation,  and  never  needed 
correction.     In  the  orchestra,  he   employed  three  staves,  one  of  which  was  re- 
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In  Ziirirli  izcJ&'rik),  Wttgucr  resumed  labor  on  what 
l)u(-ame  finally  his  greateKt  wurk,  the  "Niebeluiigen  (ne- 
1)61  dfoiig'eni  Trilogy."  Tin.'  old  stories  of  German  fable 
supplied  him  with  subjects.  The  work  grew  on  his 
hands.  During  the  ronipositioii  of  "  Lobeugrin,"  War- 
ner, in  thinking  of  subje<'ts  for  his  hand,  had  thought  of 
thi'  iild  legend  of  Frederick  the  Kedbearded,  who  was  ' 
n.-^leeiJ  in  the  Ilartz  Muuntnint!,  and  also  had  had  an  idea 
<i(  the  story  of  Siegfried  (sskh'frfii),  ime  of  the  very  early 
Teutonic  myths.  Ele  conceived  of  the  story  of  the 
"  Death  of  Siegfried "  iis  a  seijarate  piece.  But  as  ii 
seemed  to  need  ji  piologue,  he  planned  as  an  introduction, 
II  i)iece  on  iSiegfried's  youth.  But  again  the  work  seemeil 
toil  large  for  him,  and  iinully  it  was  in  four  operaw  that 
llii'  legend  appeared, — the  "Rhinegold,"  the  "Valkyries" 
(vai'ks  r'lz),  "Siegfried,"  and  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods.' 
Hnl  th'-  four  opt?ras  weiv  not  linished  till  twenty  years 
jiftfiwanl.  though  the  poem  was  written  at  this  time  and 
the  iiiusii'  to  the  first  two  was  composed. 

In  1855,  Wagner  passed  over  to  England,  as  con- 
dtKt^)r  of  the  London  Pliilharmonie  Concerts.  But  he 
wiiw  not  .luicessfiil.  Although  a  first-rate  composer,  his 
niuHicid  tlieories  ila-slied  with  the  English  ideas,  and  he 
I'i'turned  to  Switzerlanil. 

ITeiv  he  soon  began  to  work  ui)on  "Tristan  (trte'iSm 
iinii  Isolde"  (ssoi'dfli,  u  work,  on  the  whole,  less  known. 
and.  ns  a  rule,  less  highly  considered  than  the  rest  of  his 
later  work.  It  is  an  ndvnnce  on  "Lohengrin,"  in  its  utter 
freedom  fiom  established  musical  form.  In  "Tristan 
and   Tstilde,"  is  heard  for  the    first  time  the  uninspired 

iwrveil   for  special  not»,  m.  for  lnBtanc 

enter.   From  tbvae  sketches  the  vooal  pkrta  oonld  be  w 

although  the  InBtramentatlon  was  I>y 


laiijL^uage  of  dramatic  passion,  int-eiisified  by  an  imiiitcr- 
rupted  rtow  of  expressive  melody,  wliich  is  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  artificialities  of  aria  (ft' pi  A),  cavatina, 
(kftv  a  te'iiA),  etc.  It  was  performed  first  at  Munich  (mQ'- 
iiik),  under  the  leadership  of  Von  Bulow  (fon  bu'lO),  con- 
cert-master U)  the  King  of  Bavaria.  By  this  time  we  can 
easily  see  that  Wagner  was  by  no  means  the  unknown 
and  uncared-for  (•omi)oser  whose  early  works  were  re- 
jected every-wher(\  .Ul  ovim*  Germany,  in  Italy, — even  in 
Paris, — there  werr  groups  of  art  lovei's  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  a  leader  of  musical  ideas.  ''Tristan  and  Lsolde" 
was  composed  tirst  for  the  (fraud  Duke  Frederick  and 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Louis^i  of  Prussia.  At  Vienna,  too, 
there  were  many  interested.  And  so  at  Weimar,  where 
''Lohengrin"  had  been  first  produced.  Paris,  however, 
remained  hopelessly  corrupt.  Its  foolish  society,  steeped 
in  slothful  delight  over  the  sweetness  of  Italian  melody 
and  the  delights  of  tlie  ballet,  utterly  condemned  a  per- 
formanc(»  of  "  Tannhatiser,"  of  which  Wagner  himself 
took  the  oversight.*  It  was  given  but  three  evenings, 
and  Wagner  returned  to  Germany. 

He  found  in  Bavarin  manv  who  imderstood  and  loved 
him.  And  it  was  imder  the  patronage  of  King  Louis 
that  '* Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  given  undei*  the  supervision 
of  the  (ompo.ser.  But  Wagner  was  not  imiversally  popu- 
lar, even  here,  and,  much  public  outcry  being  made 
against  him  for  various  trifling  occurrences,  he  withdrew 
Irom  Bavaria  to  Switzerland. 


*  The  raemberH  of  the  .Tockey  Club  seem  to  have  l>een  the  leading  apirits  in 
tlie  affair.  Even  during  the  performance  of  the  overture,  were  sounded  the  dog- 
whistlee  with  which  these  gentlemen  signified  their  disapproval  of  an  opera  from 
which  the  ballet  had  been  omitted.  It  was  impossible  to  iwrform  the  work,  and 
the  press  throughout  Paris  subsequently  declared  that  "  TannhaUser  "  richlv  de- 
served such  a  fate.    But  there  were  also  political  reasons  for  the  failure. 
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He  had  already  formed  the  text  of  another  opera. 
The  courtly  singers  of  "Tannhaliser"  had  suggested  to 
him  the  citizen  " Meistersingers  of  Nuremberg"  (nD'rem- 
b6r>g);  and  from  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  comic  afterpiece, 
the  "  Meistersingers  "  •  developed  finally  into  a  very  grand 
opera.  It  waa  produced  in  1868,  in  Munich,  with  very 
great  success. 

It  is  seldom  perhaps  that  an  artist  who  has  experi- 
enced at  first  so  nmc^h  ridic;ule  and  odium  as  Wagner, 
should  at  the  end  find  »uch  a  realization  of  ideals  and 
desires  as  was  afforded  him  by  the  production  of  his  next 
great  work.  "  Tristan  and  Isolde "  had  been  given  at 
Munich  with  great  splendor  and  immense  care.  Wagner 
sat  in  the  box  Ixiside  the  kiny,  and  at  the  end,  too  much 
movfd  to  .speak,  bi)W('(l  his  acknowledgment  of  the  ap- 
plause of  those  who  bad  before  condemned.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  For  the  perfect  presentation  of  his 
plays,  it  was  needful  that  a  theater  should  be  constructed 
on  purpose  for  the  perfortnauco,  that  each  one  of  his 
details  should  be  carried  out  in  exactly  the  right  way. 
Wagner  desired  a  perfect  presentation  of  his  Trilogy.  He 
greatly  feared  that  he  shoidd  die  with  this  crowning 
triumpli  unachieved,  for  he  saw  no  way  toward  the  goal 
of  his  ambition.  He  was  destined,  however,  to  liave  his 
desires  satisfied. 

All  over  Germany,  Wagner  was  now  known  and  ap- 

*  Thp  "  Mcistersinsors  of  Nuremlnrs  "  uraa  originally  ocmoelTod  aa  a  sort  at 
rttiaie  afterpiece  to  "  TanahailAor."  The  Drat  Teprewnt«d  the  mnEloa]  rlYWiiy  of 
niiblp  knights;  the  seconil  was  to  have  (or  ita  subject  the  mora  humorous  efforts 
of  thf  plebeian  "  MelBtereingora."  But  thU  origlnnl  Idea,  oonMived  ihortlr  after 
the  pflrformHnoe  of  "TannhnUser."  was  by  no  meaiw  hold  to,  aud  th«  opera,  ai 
completed  somp  twenty  years  nfter,  is  as  mnch  a  work  of  art  by  Itaslf,  as  ts  the 
opera  to  whii-h  It  wra  to  have  been  attached  as  an  afterpiece.  The  scene  is  laid 
In  Nureinber):t ;  the  rharai'tcra  nro  the  worthy  altjzens  of  ttiat  town,  who,  about 
the  iTilddle  of  the  sixteenth  rentury.  were  taklag  up  with  maoh  enthnlaBni  the 
musical  art,  which  had  before  been  the  proper^,  so  to  tgtA,  of  the  noUaa. 
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preciated  —  not  universally,  but  there  were  few  places 
whero  true  artists  and  inusio  lovers  did  not  look  upon  him 
as  the  man  of  his  time.  All  over  Germany,  his  discipl(»s 
set  tliemselves  to  work  to  raise  the  funds  nece&sary  for 
the  gigantic  enterprise  that  had  been  conceived.  Wagner's 
idea  was  nothing  less  than  to  build  for  himself  such  a 
theater  as  he  desired,  where  his  great  creations  could  be 
given  by  the  best  musicians  in  Germany,  that  he  might 
at  last  feel  that  the  doctrine,  of  which  he  was  the  apostle, 
was  presented  in  a  form  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
Baireuth  (bi'rc5bth)  was  selected  as  the  spot  where  the 
representation  should  take  place.  A  site  for  building  was 
given  by  the  city,  contributions  flowed  in  from  all  music- 
loving  Europci ;  for  every-where  had  been  started  Wagnei* 
Clubs  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  the  great  work.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid,  and  finally,  the  theater*  was  com- 
pleted and  the  rehearsals  began.  The  best  singers  that 
could  be  found  were  in  the  cast,'  and  the  orchestra  was 
composed  of  the  leading  players  of  the  country.  Hans 
Kichter  (rikh'tfir)  was  the  conductor, — a  musician  trained 
under  the  eye  of  Wagner  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
his  spirit. 

It  was  the  climax  of  Wagner's  life.  The  performance 
must  have  satisfied  even  the  critical  desires  of  the  com- 
poser. The  four  plays  of  the  "Niebelungen  Lied,"  the 
"  Rhinegold,"  the  "Valkyrie,"  the  "Death  of  Siegfried,"  and 
the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods,"   were   finally  given   before  a 

*  The  Baireuth  Theater  "  has  no  ornament  in  the  style  of  our  modem  theatern. 
N'cjwhere  do  wo  behold  gold  or  dazzling  colors ;  nowhere  brilliancy  of  li^ht  oi- 
splendor  of  any  kind.  The  seats  rise  amphi theatrically,  and  are  symmetrically  in- 
closed by  a  n)w  of  boxes.  To  the  riprht  and  left,  rise  mlflrhty  Corinthian  columns, 
which  invest  the  house  with  the  chai-aetor  of  a  temple.  The  orchestra,  like  the 
choir  of  the  Catholic  cloisters,  is  invisible,  and  every  thing  unpleasant  and  dis- 
turbing about  ordinary  theaters  is  removed.  Every  thing  is  arranged  for  a  solemn 
festive  effect.    'That  is  no  longer  the  theater;  it  is  divine  worship.'" 


;j'.(«  roMi'iisEits. 

(it     Hinlietirr    yjitliyred     I'mm     all     nations,     August     13. 

This  wius  till-  ct-owniiig  point  of  Wafer's  career.  But 
tilthoiiKli.  ill  the  Bjxireutli  performances,  Wagner  was 
jiiu-i'pteil  liv  the  few,  he  wtis  liy  no  means  imiversiilly 
jiccepted.  This  liciain**  plain  by  the  slowness  of  the  for- 
niiition  of  tlie  society  of  patrons  fi)r  the  eulture  and 
juaintfimnce  of  the  stage  festival  plays  of  Baireuth. 
Hui  Ills  reputtition  had  upread.  In  1»77,  Wagner  visittvl 
En^liiinl,  and  his  enthusiastic  reception  showed  the  ad- 
vance made  sim-i-   lMri5. 

The  last  of  Wagnur's  works  is  "'  Parsifal,"  given  for 
tlie  first  time  at  the  Haii-euth  Theater,  July  2«,  18H2. 
Witii  tliis  Wagucr  Kuenis  fji  have  felt  that  he  might  put 
an  end  fii  his  <'xortions,  secure  in  the  position  which  he 
liiid  olitained.  lie  was  not  enjoying  the  most  robust 
lie;dtli  at  this  time,  and  liis  re<:«nt  laboi-s  had  told  upon 
his  strength.  .Vfter  the  perf()rmance  of  "Parsifal,"  he 
sought  Italy,  and  made  his  home  at  Venice  with  various 
friends,  amonu  tliem  the  Abbe  Liszt.  He  engaged  him- 
self here  in  works  which  it  was  fateii  should  never  tie 
a<'.liieved.  Toward  the  end  of  the  winter.— on  the  13th 
of  Feliruary, — lie  died  STiddenly  of  henrtKliseaae. 

•  li  woul.l  In'  fiir  tx'yoiiii  the  liiiiitB  I«  whk'h  we  are  forced  ti  conflne  our- 
Hi'lvr'H.  tci  iiiCi'inpt  iiiiy  r]en('rl|>tlcin  nf  the  plot  of  Wngner's  gnat  TrUogy.  Tlir 
chumctorH  unci  the  Hhiiy  uru  rrum  the  lercat  Q«rDiiin  Epic,  the  "  NlebeltuiKrii 
Jilcd."  The  (IitI  iippni,  tin'  '■  RhincKold,"  has  for  mitijcct  the  atsBllDg  of  the 
Iniiulun'  of  thi'  1ttiiii<-Hl:iii({ht('rii  iinil  thi^  misfnrtunm  it  briugs.  to  Koda  and  men. 
It  in  a  imil'wie  to  tli"  three  latiT  uiieran.  In  the  '■  Valkyrie"  btb  dlaidk^ed  Ihr 
love  of  Sie^cmunil  Itfg' tnthnii)  and  Siegllnde  {lig  nn' d/li,  the  Volmui^  (JSt"  tdSnfti. 
children  of  Wotan  iirt'  tin),  Siofrfiicd  te  the  son  of  the  brother  and  nlBtor.  ami 
Jiia  adventiirtfl  are  the  subject  of  the  drama  whloh  beuB  hia  tume.  The  laat  of  thr 
toiir  dramoa  ia  the  "Twill«ht  of  tho  Ooda."  Its  subject  is  the  death  of  Slwfried 
and  of  Ftruuebild  (M^n^AAHO.  the  reatotstlon  of  the  Bhlnesold  to  Uie  Bhlne- 
dauRhterB,  the  destruction  of  Walhalla  (vdUkVtn, 
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POPE. 

1088-1744. 

THROUGHOUT  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  (fin)  was  called  the  Augustan  Age  of 
English  Literature.  At  the  present  day,  this  Augustan 
Age  seems  to  he,  in  a  measure,  recovering  from  the 
great  contempt  into  which  it  fell  during  the  gener- 
ation which  began  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  but 
right.  We  may  prefer  the  Elizabethan  (5  iiz'fi  bsth  fin) 
Age, — but  we  must  recognize  the  Augustan  Age.  A 
generation  which  can  boast  the  names  of  Swift,  Addison, 
Defoe,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Gay,  not  to  mention  Steele,  Boling- 
broke  (baring  brdbk),  Atterbury,  Philips,  Parneir(pfir'n6i), 
and  Garth ;  which  glowed  with  the  splendors  of  Dryden 
and  Congreve  (k6ng'gr6v)  just  departed,  and  was  ruddy 
with  the  anticipations  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne  about  to  come,  is  an  age  which  must  challenge 
a  good  share  of  our  attention.  Two  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  prose  writers  delighted  and  astonished  the 
i-eaders  of  that  time,  and  its  greatest  poet  laid  down  the 
law  on  versification  to  England  for  a  century. 

Pope  stands  to-day  among  the  greatest  English  poets, 
more  through  his  historical  position  as  the  greatesi 
master  of  a  particidar  kind  of  poetry,  which  for  more 
than  a  century  enjoyed  great  vogue,  than  from  the 
general  sympathy  with  which  the  present  age  regards 
his  works.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  pro- 
ductions   of    the   school   of   which    Pope   is   by  far   the 
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worthiest  n^presentiitivc,  -werp  held  as  the  very  lowest 
speiries  rtf  nifchuriical  verse  by  poets  and  critics  who  are 
Htill  n-atl  tind  admired.  To-day,  the  same  opinion  is  by 
no  means  no  coinirion,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  yoaift  more,  Pope  will  enjoy  a 
greatfT  reputjition  tlian  ho  d<Kw  to-day. 

Tlic  EiigUsli  heroii-  meter,  in  which  almost  all  of 
I'opf's  work  is  writttin,  stands  as  the  external  token  of 
the  iinivoi-sal  idea  of  fHK'try  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  great  number  of  Englisli  poets,  among  whom 
the  iondinff  nanaw  are  r)r>'den.  Pope,  and  Ooldsmith. 
made  use  of  this  fonii  as  the  which-  <)f  their  poetic 
ideits.  and  bt-sidcs  thi'  form,  there  was  a  certain  charac- 
teristic Hm-  of  thouKht  and  treatment,  from  which  the 
iHif-ts  of  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  century,  Cowper,  Bums, 
liyrori.  Scott,  Shelley,  (,'oleridge,  and  Keats,  utterly  and 
mtirrly  dis.sented  and  broke  away. 

Tile  lii-st  poet  of  this  school,  as  far  as  can  be  found 
uut.  wa.s  Edmund  Waller.  This  poet,  in  1625,  or  there- 
about, disliking  and  abandoning  the  license,  extrava- 
giiucc,  and  fantjistic  wbimsicality  of  the  later  Elizabeth- 
ans, strove  to  impnivc  poetry  by  correcting,  confining. 
jLiid  t'livmalizirij^  it  by  the  adoption  of  an  elegant  ami 
lixi-d  I'orm.  both  for  the  verse  and  the  sense.  He  was 
fiillnwed  by  Denham  (dSn'flm),  (Viwley  (kow'll),  and  I>ry- 
deii,  who  ilevotcd  themselves  with  great  zeal  in  ii 
measure  in  the  cultivation  of  this  form  of  poetry,  and 
afterward  by  Pope,  who  laised  it  to  a  height  of  great 
(xcellenic,  gave  it  a  very  great  popularity,  and  having 
diseovired  the  .secret  of  its  composition,  laid  it  open  to 
the  world.  From  this,  it  naturally  residted  that  hordes 
of  second-rate  verse  ^vriters  seized  upon  it  as  a  medium 
of  expression ;  so  that,  after  Pope,  the  names  are  of  lew 
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note,  though  that  of  Goldsmith  shines  out  later,  and  the 
greatest  among  them  are  poets  of  minor  rank,  now  gen- 
erally neglected  and  little  read,  —  Parnell,  Armstrong, 
Young,  Johnson,  Churchill.  As  the  chief  and  leader  of  a 
now  despised  and  condemned  school,  Pope's  position,  to- 
day, is  immeasurably  below  that  given  him  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Probably  neither  opinion  is  quite  just.  His 
reputation  will,  as  we  think,  increase  to  some  extent  as 
time  goes  on. 

A  papist*  (pfi'pist)  himself,  educated  by  himself  and 
with  the  assistance  of  four  priests  of  his  own  church, 
without  a  University  education,  and  debarred  from  ob- 
taining any  position  in  the  State,  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
perhaps  that,  in  an  age  when  Literature,  Scholarship,  and 
Politics  were  so  closely  united  as  in  that  of  Queen  Anne, 
Pope  should  have  easily  made  himself  the  greatest  name 
in  letters  of  his  day,  and  seized  the  highest  position  in 
the  literature  of  his  time.     Such,  however,  was  the  case. 

Born  May  21,  1688,  in  the  country  at  some  little 
distance  from  Windsor,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family. 
Pope's  youth  was  naturally  spent  much  by  himself.  But 
he  was  a  youth  of  immense  forwardness.  At  an  as- 
tonishingly early  age  did  he  acquire  a  taste  for  reading 
and  poetry.    He  learned  all  languages, t  in  order  to  read  all 


*  Catholics  in  Poi)e*s  day,  and  indeed  for  many  years  later,  were  in  a  i>o8ition 
of  political  degradation,  which  strikes  us  to-day  as  being  horribly  unjust.  No 
Catholic  could  tako  office  under  the  king,  for  one  thing ;  and  besides  this,  there 
were  many  other  restrictions  laid  upon  them.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
this  century  that  tho  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  restored  persons  of  that  religion 
to  a  position  of  political  freedom.  In  Queen  Anne^s  day,  there  was  more  excuse. 
Charles  n.  had  died  a  Catholic,  and  James  II.,  who  had  been  exi)elled  in  1688, 
was  a  most  devoted  Catholic.  The  English  people,  mindful  of  the  exiwricnces  of 
the  Reformation,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  were  determined  that  Boman- 
ism  should  not  again  obtain  the  upper  hand,  and  hence  the  very  unjust  re« 
strictive  laws  under  which  Pope  labored  along  with  other  papists, 

t  That  is  three :  French,  Latin,  and  Italian, 
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poetry  ln^  conid  iiiy  hHiiilw  on.  Hp  wrote  poetry  as  soon 
(IS  lie  rea<l  it,  lit'  passed  his  youth  in  iv  constant  atmos- 
phere of  lettei-s.  Hi-  wjis  jirevent^^d  by  a  physical  de- 
formity from  joining  witli  tliu  imys  of  his  own  age  in 
all  their  games,  mid  fjHve  himself  up  utterly  to  his  books. 
At  some  early  aK'',  he  had  made  friends  with  dis- 
tinguished ]iteiar>'  men.  Wyeherley  {witch'er  ll)  and 
Walsh.  By  these,  he  wiis  petted  and  pushed  forward, 
and  tiiiidly,  "ri  the  pidilisliiiiK  of  certain  pastorals  in  a 
misrellaiiy  of  Jju-nb  Tonsim's  aon'Ranzl,  general  attention 
wai  attracted  toward  him,  and  in  a  marveloualy  short 
time,  he  arrived  iit  the  very  height  of  his  ambition.  It 
is  a  wondoi-ful  and  imexplninahje  thing;  but  at  twenty- 
live,  he  was  acknowledged  t^i  bo  the  greatest  poet  in 
England  by  many,  and  by  all  it  waw  allowed  that  he  had 
few  equals. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  ojtiiiion  was  based  seem 
to  us  wi-iik.  rndoubt«'dly  Pope,  by  his  translation  of 
Honiei',  by  1ho  "  Dunciad  "  (cion'sesdi,  by  his  "Eaaay  on 
Man,''  by  his  "Satin-s  and  KjHstles,"  showed  himself  far 
superior  to  liis  routitrnporarifs.  But  his  pastorals,  his 
■'Windsor  Korest."  Iiis  "Tcrtiple  of  Fame,"  his  "  l-issay  on 
Critii'isui,"  his  "lOloisa  («i^f'zAi  lo  AlKdard"  {6b'«  Wrdi. 
and  his  "Rape  of  the  Lock"'  would  not,  to  our  mind. 
give  him  such  n  reputation.  Of  the  last  of  these  works, 
however,  wr  should  say  a  word  or  so,  for  it  is  one  of 
Pope's  most  delightful  iierforuiauees. 

It  was  founded  >m  fact.  I>onl  Petre  (pfl-Uip)  had 
actually  stolen  a  lock  of  hair  from  Miss  Fermor,  ajid  a 
family  quarivl  was  the  result.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  Pope  might  do  something  to  allay  the  trouble  by 
a  humorous  poem,  and  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  wa<! 
therefore  written  and  sent  to  Miss  Permor.    It  does  not 


seeTii  1o  liavo  wholly  cfTectiHl  this  purpose,  though  it 
was  a  delicious  little  poeiu.  Pope  published  it,  and  then 
thought  of  improving  it.  He  applied  to  Addison,  whose 
friendship*  he  had  made,  and  told  him  his  plan.  Addi- 
son advised  him  to  leav(*  it  alone.  Pop(»  rejected  the 
advice,  and  greatly  improved  his  poem.  But  he  con- 
ciMved  a  dislike  to  Addison  for  what  he  thought  treach- 
erous advice,  offered  in  a  spirit  of  jealous  fear,  anrl  we 
shall  see  what  fruit  it  bore. 

At  the  age  of  tw(^nty-tive  or  so.  Pope  had  acquired 
gi-eat  reputation.  He  had  rather  attached  himself,  at 
lii-st,  to  Addison, — had  written  a  i)rologu(^  for  his  *'Cat<)," 
and  so  on, — but  had  also  be(*onir  acquainted  with  Swift, 
and  with  many  of  the  Tory  wits.  Being  a  Roman 
(yatholic,  Pope  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  He  was 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory  hiinself,  l)ut  most  of  his  friends 
were  in  the  Tory  (*amp.  Unlike  most  of  the  literary 
men  of  his  day,  he  wrot-e  for  neither  party. 

•  PojK'  ftpi»aks  of  hiH  connection  with  Addison  and  hi«  friends  aRfoliowM: 
"Addison  usually  Rtudie<l  all  the  momini?;  then  met  his  party  at  Buttons'; 
<line<l  there,  and  stayed  Ave  or  six  hours,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night.  I 
wiis  of  the  company  for  about  u  year,  but  foun<l  it  t^rnt  much  for  mo ;  it  hurt  my 
lieulth,  and  so  I  quitted  it." 

In  truth,  Popi^  was  rather  too  delicate,  not  only  for  the  course  of  existence 
l«'d  by  A<ldiHon  and  Steele,  but  for  the  life  of  mrwt  of  the  great  literary  men  o{ 
his  day.  He  was  pliysically  small  and  weak;  he  could  not  stand  the  late  houi-s 
and  unheurtl-of  potatif>ns  of  his  companions.  They  were  of  a  robust  pattern. 
*'Thc  pace  of  tlu»w*  *ri/w/r»'of  the  former  n^e  was  awful.  TVterborough  lived  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  G<»dolphin  {gfi  fi6i\fin)  labored  all  day  and  gambled  all 
niKht.  I^>lingbroke,  writing  to  Swift,  from  Dawley,  in  his  retirement,  dating 
his  lctt<'r  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rising,  as  hi*  s,ays,  refreehed,  serene, 
and  <'alm,  calls  t<)  mind  the  time  of  his  T/ondon  life,  when  about  that  hour,  he 
UHC<1  to  b<^  going  to  bed,  surfeited  with  pleasure  and  jarred  with  business;  his  head 
often  full  of  whemes,  and  his  heart  as  oft^n  full  of  aiixiety.  It  was  too  har<l,  t^t^^ 
coarse  a  life  for  the  sensitive,  sickly  Pope.  He  was  the  only  wit  of  the  day  who 
was  not  fat.  Swift  was  fat,  Addison  was  fat,  Steele  was  fat ;  Oay  and  Thomson 
were  prejiosterously  fat.  All  that  fuddling  and  punch-drinking,  that  club  and 
i'ofTee-house  boozing,  shortened  the  lives  and  enlarged  the  waistcoats  of  the  men 
of  that  age.  Pope  withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  this  boisterous  London 
company. "—  Tkaekiroif, 
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An  nft-quoted  passage  from  Bishop  Kennet's  diary  be- 
gins as  follows ; 

"■  Noiviiiljer  2,  1713- — Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee- 
house and  had  a  bow  from  everybody  but  me,  who,  I 
confess,  ccmld  not  but  despise  him.  When  I  came  to 
the  ante-chamber  to  wait  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was 
the  principal  man  of  tnlk  and  business,  and  acted  ss 
master  of  i-equests.  Then  he  instructed  a  young  noble- 
mnn  that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a 
pupist),  who  liad  begim  a  translation  of  Homer  into  En- 
glish verse,  for  which  he  must  have  them  all  subscribe. 
'  For,'  says  he,  '  the  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I 
have  a  thousand  guineas  for  him.'" 

Sn  young  Mr.  Pope,  at  this  time, — twenty-five  years 
old, — was  tin;  best  poet  in  England,  and  was  to  under- 
take a  trnnslatinn  of  Homer.  Such  was  Swift's  opinion, 
and  history  has  ))orno  him  out.  Pope  being  glad  to  find 
tiiat  he  was  the  greatest  poet  in  England  (which  he  had 
some  time  before  discovered),  desired  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  it, — for  he  was  \rithout  resources  for  the 
future, — and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  translation  of  Ho- 
mer's "Iliad.''  IIo  plaimcd  to  have  it  published  by  sub- 
scription, a  manner  which  was  likely  to  be  very  profit- 
able to  a  young  man  with  as  many  and  as  great  friends 
as  had  Pope.  Not  to  go  into  details.  Pope  made  enough 
on  his  "Homer"  to  make  him  comfortable  for  life. 

The  literar\-  results  of  the  venture  were  not  less  suc- 
cessful. Pope  pi-oducod  a  wonderful  poem,  and  one  on 
which  criticism  has  expended  much  speculation.  To  go 
into  the  unfavorable  points  first:  Pope  did  not  under- 
stand Greek  very  well,  which  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  correctly  translating  a  Q-reek  poem  of  16,000  veises. 
"It's  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,"  said  Bentlejr,  who  did 
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understand  Greek,  "but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer." 
But  beside  this  slight  failing, — lack  of  fidelity  to  the 
original, — it  has  many  very  great  merits. 

It  is  the  gi'eatost  effort  of  the  English  classical  school 
of  verse,  having  all  the  excellences  of  that  school  brought 
out  in  tho  most  effective  way,  and  having  as  few  of  its 
failings  as  practicable.  Ft  is  to  our  mind  somewhat  stiff, 
stilted,  pompous,  diy,  and  mechanical,  as  is  most  of  the 
poetry  of  that  school.  But  again,  it  is  brilliant,  sensible, 
terse,  epigrammatic,  exquisite  and  finished  in  versification 
and  admirable  in  cxpi'ossion,  entertaining  to  be  read,  and 
certain  to  pi-oducc  its  desired  effect.  There  is  no  poem 
wherein  Pope's  great  genius  shows  to  better  effect  than 
in  this  one. 

One  episode  in  Pope's  life  connects  itself  with  the 
'*  Iliad," — his  quarrel  with  Addison.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
distasteful  thing  to  write  the  life  of  Pope,  though  not  so 
in  regard  to  his  works.  But  the  private  life  of  the  man 
was  a  strange  compi^nd  of  much  that  is  good  with  much 
that  is  bad.  And  his  biographer  must  constantly  gloss 
over  or  explain  or  state  plainly  facts  disgraceful  to  his 
subject.  To  us  it  seems  that  Pope  showed  the  mean  and 
malignant  side  of  his  nature  in  quarreling  with  Addison, 
as  Addison  showed  the  small  and  jealous  side  of  his. 

Pope,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been,  more  or  less, 
one  of  Addison's  circle  for  some  years.  He  was  of  too 
weak  a  mold  to  go  through  every  thing  with  them,  and 
being  allied  as  he  was  to  Swift  and  Bolingbroke,  he  could 
not  be  utterly  devoted  to  Addison.  But  they  were 
fii(Mids.  At  the  same  time  with  the  publication  of  the 
first  four  books  of  Pope's  "Hiad,"  there  was  issued  a 
translation  of  the  first  book  by  Thomas  Tickell,  a 
particular   friend   of  Addison.      Pope,   who,    for  various 
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raiises,  thought  he  had  reason,  at  this  time,  to  doubt 
Addison's  friendship,  at  once  sprung  to  the  idea  that  the 
book  was  written  by  Addison.  It  was  not.  Pope,  how- 
ever, thought  Addison  had  done  a  disgraceful  thing,  in 
trying  in  underhand  manner  to  render  unsuccessful  hi>i 
tran.'^lation.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  Pope  had  sent 
bis  first  book  tt>  Addison,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
read  and  oorrert  it,  a  practice  then  customary  among 
irien  of  letteiu  Addison,  however,  sent  it  back,  saying 
rliat  lie  had  promised  to  look  over  a  translation  of  the 
iiook  by  Mr.  Tickell,  and  cuuld  not  with  propriety  correct 
I'opt's  also;  but  that  if  Pope  would  allow  him  to  see  tlu- 
sivimd  book,  he  would  like  to  do  so.  This  Pope  did. 
hilt  the  pultlicaticai  of  tho  other  version  of  the  first  book 
(Inivc  him  furious.  He  became  convinced  that  Addison 
iind  his  set  were  bent  on  depreciating  and  ruining  him. 
imd  he  bnike  with  them  all.  In  his  "Epistle  to  Arbulli- 
iiot "  ifii'bcith  nflt),  appeal's  the  famous  memorial  of  this 
r]uarri'l. — written,  said  Pope,  at  this  time,  and  sent  to  Ad- 
dison,— but  it  was  said,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  only 
written  when  Addi-son  himself  was  dead  and  gone  and 
cinild  not  strike  back.  Ft  is  a  fine  satire,  and  we  can  not 
hut  oilniire  it.  It  hardly  makes  us  love  the  author 
bett.-r. 

Afti-r  the  surcesw  of  his  translation  of  the  "Iliad." 
Pope  naturally  concoiv(4l  the  idea  of  doing  the  like  l>y 
the  "'Odyssey.''  But  he  put  forward,  even  in  his  pron- 
pectuB.  the  fat't  that  he  was  to  be  assisted  in  this  by 
friends,  and  in  fact  he  wrote  only  twelve  books  out  of 
lh(^   twenty-four.*     Rlijah    Fenton    and  William    BrooniP 


not  wHtP  the  "OOytaey"  bf  Umnlt.    Ha  hail     . 

mlBlity  power  In  the  UtnBir  wmidi  Out  hin    1 
r  wrUrht  with  It.    After  ]iBTln«  flsldtea  tU 
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were  his  colaborers,  and  after  paying  them  not  over 
handsomely  for  their  share  in  the  work,  the  remainder 
amounted  to  a  very  pretty  sum.  Pope  made  nearly 
X9,000  out  of  his  translation  of  Homer;  no  small  sum 
then, —  nor  now  either.  Part  he  laid  out  in  annuities, 
and  part  in  a  villa  at  Twickenham*  (iwik'Sn  Am),  just 
*  out  of  London.  Here  he  truly  enjoyed  himself.  Here  he 
received  his  friends,  and  received  those  delightful  letters 
Avhich  we  may  read  in  his  correspondence;  and  here  he 
wrote  letters  to  them  and  also  courted  the  nuise,  in  a 
style  at  which  we  can  not  but  wonder  and  be  pleased. 

What  a  charming  description  is  that  given  by 
Thackeray  (thfik's  ri)  of  his  friends,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and 
(xarth,  (fay,  Bolingbroke,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  ''the 
most  brilliant  company  of  friends  that  the  world  has 
e\'er  seen.'  Between  Swift  and  Pope  existed  the  warmest 
and  most  contidential  friendship, — so  between  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke.  Everybody  loved  Gay,  and  it  is  very  plain 
that  he  loved  Pope.  And  Pet<*rborough,  the  brilliant, 
Hashing    ncjbleman,   who   had   traveled   more    miles   than 


**  Jli.'ul,""  therefore,  on  1>;»;inninK  the  *' 0<lyH»t?y,''  lit*  obt«une<l  the  iuwistance  of  tw(» 
«»ther  poets  of  a  certain  wirt,  who  uido^l  him  greatly.  William  Broome,  a  Cambridge 
Hc-holar,  who,  though  inferior  to  Pope  in  poetical  gifts,  was  greatly  his  superior 
in  Greek  scholarship,  wrote  eight  >x)ok8  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Elijah  Fen  ton 
\vTC)tc  four;  the  two  together  wrote  half  the  work.  But  Pope,  though  ho  paid 
them  the  sum  agreed  uiwn,  never  gave  them  fair  credit  for  their  work ;  for  he 
>«aid  in  a  postcript  to  the  work,  that  Broome  wrote  but  thi'ee  books  an<l  Fenton 
t\vc».    He  was  not  a  strictly  truthful  man  in  certain  respects. 

*  Pope  purcliased  his  Twickenham  villa,  with  which  his  name  has  l)ecu  ho 
fit  <iuently  c<mnected,  in  1718.  It  was  on  the  Thames  (tSmz)^  some  f<*w  miles  nut 
«»f  Lf»ndon.  The  great  city  did  not  cover  so  much  territory  as  it  does  now,  and 
Pop>e'H  place  was  very  secluded  and  rural.  He  enjoyctl  it  greatly,  amusing  himself 
much  by  laying  out  its  gardens,  with  walks,  lawns,  jind  trees;  arranging  gr<»t- 
t<>es  and  arbors.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  rising  art  of  landscape;  he  wms 
familiar  with  the  great  authorities  of  the  time,  and  his  example  and  prec(»|>t 
helped  to  promote  the  development  of  a  less  formal  style.  At  Twickenham,  T'opt* 
.'iitertained  his  friends  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  and  Gay,  and  the  memory 
ijf  the  wit  and  g«3UJ&iA  tJjAt.  iww  often  gatheretl  there  has  made  th<'  placr  famous.. 
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aoy  ptistilion  iu  Europe,  and  had  won  not  a  few  battles 
in  as  dashing  a  way  as  X[arlborough  could  have  done,  this 
nieteoriL'  c^elebrity  had  head  enough  to  perceive  what 
there  was  of  greatness  in  Pope,  and  to  appreciate  it. 

Shortly  after  tho  "  Odyssey,"  Pope  published  the  "  Duu- 
ciad,"  a  mock  heroic  poem,  a  satire  upon  all  stupidit\'. 
— and  particularly  such  sKipid  persons  as  had  been  stupid 
enough  to  trouble  Pope.  In  this  poem,  he  recalls  Dry- 
den's  "Mac  FlecUuoe,"  and  pictures  Dullness  chooslug  ii 
successor  to  Rotllc,  to  rule  over  her  great  empire.  Thfi- 
bald,  a  Sliake.s|ii';irian  .scholar,  was  chosen  for  the  jhi- 
sition.  Bi'side  being  grossly  dull  and  stupid,  Theobald 
had  boen  stnpiii  enough  to  point  out  (correctly)  tliat 
Pojkj's  edition  ct'  .SIuikesi}earc  might  have  been  better  if 
more  care  and  pains  had  been  spent  on  it.  So  he  was  t" 
be  the  chief  didlard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  de- 
throned in  a  second  veisiou  of  the  poem  by  Colley  Cih- 
ber,  the  witty  actor  whn  had  ridiculed  a  comedy  that 
Pope  had  had  a  hand  in.  fibber  was  hardly  dull,  but  he 
had  been  dull  euougb  lo  attack  Pope.  And  so  with  all. 
The  poem  is  so  disligured  by  pei'sonal  venom,  spite,  and 
malice,  that  though  we  can  easily  enjoy  the  keen  satire 
and  much  of  the  humor  (much  of  it  is  diagusting),— 
though  we  can  read  the  poem  with  pleasure,  we  gain 
from  it  but  littki  respect  for  the  writer.  There  are  fine 
lines  in  it,  but  there  is  much  in  this  world  to  be  read 
nowada>'s  that  is  more  worth  one's  while.  It  is  n()t 
wholly  woilli  our  pains  to  turn  back  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yearfi,  and  r.ike  \\\>  all  the  petty  feuds  and  dirty  tricki- 
whicb  <.listinguish  the  history  of  Pope's  War  with  t-ho 
Dunces.  It  ci^eatod  a  tremendous  stir,  however, — the 
scarified  authors  were  beside  themselves  and  Pope  was 
delighted. 
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There  remains  of  his  work,  '*The  Essay  on  Man,"  his 
''Epistles/'  and  his  '^Satires."  The  former  it  would  be 
idle  here  to  criticise ;  it  was  written  at  the  prompting 
of  Bolingbroke,  on  an  utterly  wrong  basis,  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  may  seem  curt 
judgment  of  a  poem  from  which  come  such  phrases  as 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

**  Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

**  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 

"  Lo  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind." 

**  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain." 

**  Pleased  at  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw." 

**  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law." 

*•  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

*'  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

"Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 

Truly  this  is  Pope's  great  merit,  he  says  so  well  these 
things  that  any  one  might  have  said  but  didn't.  So  in 
the  "  Epistles "  and  the  "  Satires " ;  for  here  he  is  more 
at  home  than  anywhere  else.  We  can  nowhere  find 
such  epigrammatic,  graceful,  condensed,  truthful  ex- 
pression as  we  find  there.  The  Satire  on  Addison, 
which  we  have  quoted,  is  as  good  as  any, — but  all  may 
be  read  with  pleasure. 

Pope's  whole  life  was  a  striving  against  disease.  He 
was  weak  and  sickly  from  his  birth.  Yet  he  lived  to  be 
Mfty-six.    His  death  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744.* 

Outside  his  works,  which  were  the  finest  part  of  him, 
Pope's  chief  virtues  were  loyalty  and  generosity.  When- 
ever he  had  made  a  friend  lastingly,  he  stuck  to  him. 
His  quarrel  with  Addison  is  no  exception,   for  between 

*  The  death  of  Pope  vfaa  imputed,  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  silver  saucepan, 
in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  eat  potted  laxapreyu. 
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thf  Uvij  iia-ii,  thero  was  nevfi'  wiiat  should  be  called 
frien(i.slii|).  Bui  to  his  tint;  friends,  to  Swift,  Gay,  Bfiliiig- 
hroke,  jukI  thti  many  othei-s,  h('  wok  faithful  anil  luyal, 
and  thi.-y  to  him.  And  though  he  was  zealous  to  acquiiv 
money,  ln.>  wiis  generous  to  give  it ;  he  loved  to  gain, 
liiit  ('jiri;d  not  to  Imui'd  ids  gains, 

Murh  lieyonil  this,  it  would  be  hard  to  go  in  pointinir  - 
nut  f^ood  monil  chHi-iK-tfristics.*  A  multitude  of  petty 
faults  seems  to  overpower  all  else.  It  would  be  uii- 
jileasaht,  and  in  lhis  sketch  we  have  neglected  to  relate 
■  all  the  instinu'es  ol'  c-{>wanlice,  meanness,  double-dealing, 
ami  alttdiluti-  lying  which  distigure  the  story  of  his  life. 
It  must  he  enough  t<j  hint  at  them.  Had  Pope  not  been 
tlie  greatest  poet  of  1  lis  tiTiie,  I  fear  his  friends  must  have 
thought  him  a  man  of  very  small  pattern.  But  owing  tn 
his  brilliant  ititellect  and  his  tnagnificent  powers,  Pope  is 
lii'ld,  and  rightly,  as  one  of  tiie  greatest  meii  of  his  day.    t 

•  Ain»iif.'  Ilii.'  [iliviHiint  11iin>.-s  wbii'h  mii'  ih  itliul  t<i  niilv  <if  Pope  l9  hla  Vne  for 
lilM  iimtlu'i-.    He  never  HiioakH  i.f  \vt  in  liiH  kateis,  wive  in  tin-  most  BftectloiiBlr. 
ii'vcrviit,  iiii'l  bt'uutlful   itiuiiiii'i-.     A  few  nf  lier  lettem  to  hlni  are  praaerved: 
Hinipli',  cDiiniwiniiliu'i'  liits,  whitli  ln'  l'>vi.ii  iih  miicli  iw  tho  more  brllliuit  eplallos 
i.f  hiK  wiLUcr  rriondB.    "'riie  ulj  liuiy,"  suyH  S(«pb«ii  iu  liia-ldfs  of  Pope,"  "tuid 
IHvuliur  vloWH  of  ■•rthi>u»ipliy :  ami    I'<>|w,   it  u  witil.  imve  her  the   pleomre  "(     , 
<ii|»iiitc  nut  mime  r>r  hix  '  ITimic]','  ttiou^h  ttii>  iimivwnry  oomvtionp  Rave  him  uid 
tlir  iiriiilei'H  iiiniv  tifiihlc  than  would  be  buvinI  liy  vnoh  ati  anuuiaenalB.    Evon     j 
ill  liin  uTiiititrt    iliij-H    !"■    i-->ioriiil)frpd  her."     "The    Iriuiiiph  morcheB  Tjy,"  nay*      I 
'niiu'k(>m>-,  '-mid  Uie  '-ur  «r  tlie  yniinu  ron<tuei'»r,  ilic  liFm  of  a  hundred  brillioRt     * 
vIctoHiTH  -tlip  riiiiil  luiithiT  iiiCH  ill    the  iiulet  (-i>tt»t(f  ut  home,  Hnd  nays  'I  vend 

Miiiiy  <ir  I'oii.'s  ivil  ihiiniitcrlK-tieH  muy  [H'rhiiiiH  be  dfractly  referred  tai  bi"  , 
■iiisi'mtily  HTuk-  nii'l  xi.-kly  1k>1.v.  ■'  \\v  never  aeeuia  t»  have  been  thoroughly  well 
rnv  iMimy  iLiiyK  tn^.n.ther."  We  lo't  ii  |Hliiful  Ideii  iiT  his  Infirmltica  fiTran  JohriMiti. 
"  He  wiu  w.  innik  iih  to  Ih-  iiniibli'  to  I'lHe  \a  drem  himself  Without  help.  He  vnn 
Ml  Eeiwitdvi:'  to  eiilcl  thut  lie  hail  In  nrear  a  kind  of  fur  doublet  imdcr  a  coarer 
liiion  shirt;  nne  of  his  sides  waa  eoiilrai'teil.  mid  he  ooiild  scaTCcl,v  stand  ujffigh' 
till  he  wie>  Innil  into  n  biidiee  mode  of  stilT  i-anTHB;  his  tegs  were  so  drader 
Tli;il  he  bud  lo  w.nr  tLiir..  puire  ot  etocklnheit,  which  he  wu  unable  to  draw  on 
iiii'l  ofT  »-rthoiit  het)..  iris  neut  had  to  be  relsed  to  bring  him  to  a  leral  with  . 
'oiiiiiioii  tiLblc.M."  It  is  ix'i'liaie  not  rcmarkuhle  that  one  of  moll  idvahMl  Inflrmlty 
B.liuuld  imwcHB  iilw)  ruthur  diaoased  ohaiacteFistiae  .oC  mind.. 
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1749-1839. 

JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE  (yo'han  vdbir- 
gftng  fon  ga'tfih)  was  born  in  the  free  city  of  Prank- 
fort>-on-the-Main  (mm),  on  the  28th  of  August,  1749. 
He  died  at  Weimar  (vrmar),  in  Saxony,  on  the  2  2d  of 
March,  1832. 

While  it  is  sometimes  said,  and  often  fondly  believed, 
that  an  early  life  of  hardship,  and  perhaps  of  social  ob- 
scurity, is  needed  for  the  training  of  a  great  man,  or  of 
a  successful  man,  it  may  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  circumstances  Avhich  surrounded  Goethe  in 
young  life  were  all  cheerful,  encouraging,  and  generous. 
His  father,  from  a  rank  of  social  life  not  high,  had 
raised  himself  to  what  is  called  an  "  Imperial  Councilor." 
He  was  fond  of  books,  of  pictures,  of  authors,  and  of 
artists.  His  means  were  sufficient  for  him  to  give  to  his 
children  every  extremal  advantage  of  education  which  a 
large,  proud,  and  rich  city  afforded.  In  all  these  com- 
forts, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  the 
young  Goethe, — who  was  to  be  the  first  literary  man  of 
his  time,  and  in  more  lines  than  those  of  mere  literature, 
the  leader  of  its  thought, — grew  happily  to  manhood. 
He  said  himself  that  he  owed  to  his  mother  his  happy 
disposition  and  his  love  of  story-telling.  But  he  owed 
her  a  great  deal  more.  She  had  gained  that  step  in  life 
which  enabled  her  to  say  that  she  always  found  what  is 
good  in   people,  and  always  left  the  bad   to  Him  who 
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kiKHVM  liow  to  TOund  off  the  angles.  Once  more,  Goethe 
hati  tlu>  ijriceless  advantage  that  he  grew  up  and  was 
o(lii('at<.^J  with  fi  sister  near  his  own  age.  They  were 
tenderly,  even  passionately  attached  to  each  other.  He 
had  her  sympathy  in  all  his  boyish  enthusiasms  and  her 
help  in  all  his  boyish  or  more  mature  studies.  It  would 
Ini  hard  for  a  novelist,  tryinif  to  surround  a  hero  with  * 
favorable  conditions  for  his  education,  to  devise  better 
tlian  did  that  Providence  whi(!h  rules  the  history  of 
men,  in  the  early  life  of  Goethe. 

He  was  well  trained  in  the  classics.  Frankfort  is  a 
<'ity  whertt,  for  many  generations,  have  lived  learned 
Hi'lircws,  among  whom,  for  instance,  the  Rothschilds 
(fOt'siiiUs)  have  won  eminence  in  all  the  world.  The 
neigliborhdod  of  .Iewi«h  scholars,  well  known  and  re- 
spei^ted,  led  Gootbu  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  qmte 
young  life. 

At  tin-  age  of  si.Ktceii,  h(!  was  sent  to  t/eipsic  (llp'xTkh) 
for  his  fi lUegiate  studius.  From  that  time,  the  direction 
of  his  ediiriitioTi  was  left  mostly  to  his  own  fancy  or  dis- 
rnjtioii.  Tlis  father  had  wished  that  he  should  study 
junsprudcuee  and  the  kindred  subjects.  And  the  young 
man  did  not  fail  in  attention  to  such  lectures  as  this 
«-iHh  suggested.  But  hei-e,  and  at  Straaburg  (strSs'- 
bcibrghi,  where  lie  joined  the  University  in  1770,  he 
uildeil  study  in  natiual  st^ience  to  his  researches  in  law 
and  its  iidministration.  A  mind  as  well  balanced  as  his, 
swaying  powers  of  tihservation,  so  various  and  accurate. 
Would  never  satisfy  itself  with  what  the  ingenuity  of 
technical  educators  marks  out  as  "one  line  of  study." 
The  literature  of  his  own  country,  in  his  own  time 
and  in  the  generation  l>efore,  occupied  him,  as  Trell  as 
studies  relating  to  earlier  periods.     His  &cility.ui  verse 
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and  in  the  writing  of  fiction,  gave  him  an  easy  leader- 
ship among  such  of  his  young  comrades  as  had  literary 
tastes.  With  or  without  the  idea  of  publication,  he  was 
forever  writing.  And  in  his  publications  of  later  years, 
some  poems  may  be  found  well  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
which  belong  to  these  early  years. 

Of  all  this  period  of  his  life,  we  have  an  entertaining 
account,  in  a  rambling  autobiography,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1813,  under  the  name,  "Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit "  (dikh'tdbng  dbnt  vflr' hit),  which  Mr.  Godwin  has 
rendered  **  Truth  and  Poetry."  It  affected  to  give  the 
"prose  and  poetry"  of  his  life.  Unfortunately  for  the 
reader,  in  preparing  this  book,  Goethe  would  sweep  into 
its  compass  any  bit  of  manuscript  he  had  left  from  early 
years,  which  had  proved  too  dull  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  But  these  heavy  fragments  are  cemented 
together,  in  the  conglomerate,  by  narrative  so  amusing, 
and  often  so  gay,  that,  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
their  real  origin,  one  tolerates  them  still.  And  from  the 
whole  book,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  great 
leader  of  thought  grew  to  be  what  he  was. 

He  took  a  degree  at  Strasburg  as  Doctor  of  Juris- 
prudence, in  1771,  and  wrote  a  thesis  which  satisfied 
his  father's  wishes  and  the  demands  of  the  University. 
Hut  his  tastes  Avere  too  pronounced,  in  the  wider  range 
which  his  studies  had  taken,  for  him  to  restrict  himself 
to  a  line  of  thought  and  work  on  which  he  had  entered 
rather  as  a  matter  of  form.  In  his  residence  in  Stras- 
burg,— close  on  the  French  frontier,  and  half  French  in 
its  social  environments, — he  had,  naturally  enough,  re- 
l)elled  against  that  artificial  and  external  sway  which,  in 
the  gtmeration  before  him,  the  literary  taste  of  France 
had   excited  over   the    literary   work    of   Germany.     An 
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acquaintance  formed  there  with  the  great  poet  Herder 
(hfir'dfir),  was  of  the  first  value  to  him.  Herder  turned 
his  attention  more  than  ever  to  the  Italian  masters. 

Separatt!  poeniH  of  his,  and  other  writings  of  little  im- 
portance, had  been  printed  earlier,  but  it  was  the  publi- 
cation t)f  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen "  (gdts  fOn  bfiKllkh- 
ing  Sill  which  first  compelled  the  interest  and  attention 
of   his   (iouiitrymen.*     When,   in   the   next  year,  he  pub- 

•  GWti  von  BtTlichingMi  woa  a  Oeminn  knisht  who  won  ths  name  at  "  Iron 
Hand,"  whu  wan  bom  about  the  year  14B0,  and  diod  In  1G99.  There  ezlata  a  nal 
chronicle  of  bit  life,  at  which  the  central  motiTO  was  hla  enthnalann  for  the 
puoMintry  luid  hia  wish  In  nmiiitain  their  rights  aeoinst  the  rapacity  of  the  leiidal 
nobility  of  Ills  time.  This  outoblogrHphy  had  been  publiahed  In  1731,  and 
Quetho  avallL'd  hlninclf  <•{  It  fur  the  frame-work  of  Inoidenta  of  bi>  drama.  The 
play  dcf|[«  the  criticiil  uiiltlcH  of  the  French  critics.  At  every  eeane,  the  epoc- 
tator  U  condiieled  tv  wiine  new  ploi-e,  and  the  author  often  puta  on  the  etoge 
actlonn  which  the  old  di'.imutitits  th«nKht  conld  only  be  told,  and  not  witnessed. 
Whirt  Oucthp  wuiiUil  t«  do  vms,  not  to  mako  an  acting  play,  but.  In  a  aeriea  of 
BtrikinK  Rituutlons.  to  represent  hia  hero  in  some  of  the  most  orltioal  e^dgeneies. 
lie  had  entire  nuei-u^  in  winiiint;  the  K'ader'B  Byrnpathy.  The  spirit  of  Liberty 
ruiiH  throiifch  the  wbule  phiy.  "It  Is  a  revolutionary  wcflc,"  sstb  the  critio  in 
Fm  Ibiurr  {a  rain),"  aivi  vilum  Qiitz  murmura  •  Freedom  1  Fraodom  1 '  with  hi*  iHt 
bwath,  no  ono  efiuld  be  uniiympathctie  or  cold." 

Tlio  Foiluwiux  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  translation  of  the  last  Msne : 
SfENE  XIV. 

TllR  (^AIUIEH   BELUNatMa  TO  TBI  FBUOS. 

lAnr  ami  Maria. 

Maiiri-Go  Hce  hnw  it  st.inda  with  them,  [tttt  ZfcW.] 

[kMer  EHaib/lh  wid  Krtper.l 

EH:,  lln  fAf  AV/kTj-nnl  rewant  ynur  mercy  and  kindnen  to  mr  C&U  JTMpr) 
hiislMiiid  !    Maria,  what  brinRist  thou  f  • 

J/orJ«— Safely  to  aiy  brother;  Rut  my  heart  is  torn  asunder.  Wolalingen  ie 
duuil!-p(iiii"nnl  by  hiw  wife.  .My  husbami  is  In  dangoT,— the  pilnoea  win  be  too 
powerful  for  hiiu.    They  soy  he  in  Kumnindcd  and  besieeed. 

ElU.-  Hearken  not  to  rumor:  and  let  not  Qots  remark  aught, 

Jfaiia    ilov  in  it  with  himf 

Kii.-T  fear  ho  will  hurilly  lone  survive  thy  return,— the  hand  of  the  Ijud  Ih 
heavy  on  him.    And  George  is  dead. 

.Warta—Qtargv  !— tlio  gallnnt  boy  I 

£3tz, —"Wliim  Hie  misrreanls  were  burning  Miltenberg,  his  master  sent  him  to 
check   Iheir  villainy.     At   that   moment  a  body  of  oavali;  chaised  upon  them. 
Had  they  all  behaved  as  Oeorge,  they  would  have  given  a  good  aotmint  ot  them.      ■ 
Many  were  kilkil ;  and  poor  Qeorgu,  he  died  the  death  of  a  MTallcDF. 

J/oHa— Does  G«a  know  Itf 

Ell!.—Wi!  conceal  it  from  him.    He  asks  me  ten  tlmw  «  day  abont  him,  and 
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lished  the  "Sorrows  of  Werther"  (vfir'tsr),  it  may  be  said 
that  his  national  reputation  was  already  won.  "All  the 
reading  Avorld  went  mad,"  says  a  modern  writer.  While 
all  the  German  philosophers  praised  its  depth,  the  com- 
mon people  read  it  for  the*  story,  and  wore  delighted 
with  its  sentiment  and  passion.  Europe,  indeed,  was  dis- 
satislied  at  that  time, — in  1774, — as  well  she  might  be. 
Europe  had  no  such  convenient,  concu'ete  way  of  ex- 
pr(\ssing  dissatisfaction  as  America  found  at  just  that 
time.  "  Werther,"  says  Carlyle,  "  expressed  the  dim-rooted 
pain  under  which  thoughtful  men  were  languishing," — 
and  the  heart  of  P]urope  I'esponded  to  Werther,  because  it 
(expressed    it.     If    the    more    matter-of-fact   England   and 

aends  mo  as  often  to  see  what  is  become  of  Georfje.  I  fear  hiB  heart  will  not 
bear  this  last  wound. 

Maria— O  Qod  1  what  are  the  hopes  of  this  world  1 

[Ent^r  G'dtM,  lArtf^  and  Keepent.] 

G/ftz—Aiinighty  Ood  I  how  well  it  is  to  be  under  Thy  heaven !  How  free  1 
The  trees  put  forth  their  buds,  and  all  the  world  hopes.  Farewell,  my  children  1 
My  buds  are  cru8he<l ;  my  hope  is  in  the  prrave  1 

/Jiz.— Shall  1  not  send  lAmc  to  the  cloister  for  thy  son,  that  thou  mayest  see 
and  blesH  him? 

Gdfz—Ije&vo  him  where?  ho  is.  Fit)  ntHjds  not  my  blessing,— he  is  holier  than  I. 
UjKin  CAW  wedding,  Elizabeth,  could  T  have  thought  I  should  die  thus!  My 
old  father  blcHsed  us,  and  a  succession  of  noble  and  gallant  sons  arose  at  his 
prayer.  Thou  hast  not  heard  him.  T  am  the  last.— Lorae,  thy  countenance  cheers 
rae  in  thcs  hour  of  death,  as  in  our  most  noble  lights.  Then  my  spirit  enoooraged 
yours ;  now  yours  8ui)port8  mine.  Oh,  that  I  could  but  see  GJeorge  once  more,— 
to  warm  myfiolf  at  his  look!  You  look  down  and  weep.  He  is  dead  I  Gkorge  is 
dead  1  Die,  OOtz ;  thou  hast  outlive<l  thyself,— outlived  the  noblest.  How  died 
h«->?    Alas,  they  took  him  at  Miltenberg,  and  he  is  executed. 

/diz.—^o ;  ho  was  slain  there  I    He  defended  his  freedom  like  a  lion. 

6'^^2— Ood  bo  praised !  Ho  was  the  kindest  youth  under  the  sun,  and  a  gal- 
lant. Now  dismiss  my  soul  1  My  i)oor  wife  1  I  leave  thee  in  a  wretched  world. 
Txjrsc;,  forsake  her  not  I  I^ock  your  hearts  carefully  as  your  doors.  The  age  of 
frankness  and  freedom  is  past,— that  of  treachery  begins.  The  worthless  will 
gain  the  upi)er  hand  by  cunning,  and  the  noble  will  fall  into  their  net.  Maria, 
Ood  restore  thy  husband  to  thee  1  May  he  never  fall  the  deeper  for  having  risen 
so  high  I  SelbisB  ifl  dead,— and  the  good  Emperor,— and  my  GJeorge.  Give  me 
some  water,— Heavenly  sky  1— Freedom  1  freedom  1 

JEJte.— Only  above  1— above  with  thee  1    The  world  is  a  prison-house. 

ifaHa— Gallant  and  gentle  I    Woe  to  this  age  that  has  lost  thee  I 

Z<rw— And  woe  to  the  future  that  can  not  know  thee  I 
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America  have  never  quite  joined  in  the  estimate  which 
the  continent  of  Europe  passed  upon  "Werther,"  it  may 
possibly  be  l>ecau.se  thoughtful  men  in  those  reijionB  had 
other  causes  fur  dissatisfaction,  and  other  ways  to  ex- 
press it-* 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  (sak'ss)  read  "Wei^ 
thei-,"  likf^  tho  rest  of  thn  German  world.  This  liberal  and 
enthusiastic   priiuM!  was    named    Charles  Augustus.     He 

•  Thi-  ('[iti<«  of  EtiKlaii'l  und  thp  northom  nationa  oomprabend  Qoetlie,  and 
tlion>l*iir«  pniiHu  hliii  much  niorv  tK'urtily  thHD  do  those  ot  PnuiM.  Tbla  ie  nata- 
rnl  unoutih.  Ilin  (iwn  prnttwta  nKninxt  the  French  Iltemtiire  of  the  elghtemth 
CLiituiy  would  nnt  inoku  Pruni'hmiMi  1uvl>  him  if  thoy  hod  any  IlnaerlnK  inlde  In 
thuir  awa  im'-cit  authoin  c>f  that  time    But,  iuilecd,  his  life  la  one,  &nd  theliB  is 

Hilt)  did  much  to  aoqutilnt  Vnmoh,  and  even 
<if  nil  iiriftiiuti  literature  In  Bngbuid.  But 
a  how  unequal  she  WW  to  «n7  fair  eatjloate 

epnsontoitive  of  all  Germui  Uteratme.  He 
lic-M  Ovniuiny,  and  nothlns  i>  ">  remarkable 
whicli  Italiiuis,  KuRliiih,  or  Tnnch  have  no 
inwitiiin,  <;iiK.'thi'  likes  to  destroy  the  web  ho 
huK  hlmnelf  n-iivi'u,-  t<i  )iluy  with  tile  oniotiunH  he  hiw  hinuelf  mused,— to  ovrr- 
thniwthii  Hdttui-H  which  hi<  hns  cuiniielkd  na  tuiubnlrc.  So  boou  as  he  haadnwn 
fur  iw  !\  'luiiiii^r  who  in("iiin»  our  iiilereBt,  ho  ahows  inconalBtonciea  In  him 
wlii<-li  iiuulit  h)  diHeuc-hiiiit  uh.  He  hiuidlcn  the  poetical  world  aa  a  eonqucnir 
hiiiulli-H  tlie  world  of  riH-l.—und  duinui  the  iditht  to  bring  lnU>  his  own  works  the 
spirit  of  dcMtnii'tion,  :iH  Nulun<  'lifii  in  horw."  •  •  •  Again:  "I  sold  that 
Oinrt-hc  has  the  tirim-iiiul  chunicU^riHlii'ii  of  tho  bcqIub  of  Qermany.  Thej  an' 
fiiuud  ill  him  111  nil  iiiiliiciit  d<-j,-r<i-.  CJreiit  d<')<lh  of  thought,— that  Rrace  which 
(criiwH  from  tho  iiii;Dii nation,  tniit-h  iiiiin>  iirlcinal  tban  the  grace  which  la  In- 
H|.in'.L  by  uooiuty,-  :in.l,  in  ™i«-cl:il,  a  fantiiBtio  BenBltlvenem  which  Interots  hl» 
teiiiliTs  :ill  ihf  niiJiv  Ik!i-iiuw  it  in  fmitjialio ;  for  tliey  Beek  In  his  books  sorae- 
thinc  whii'li  shiiU  viiiy  tlii'ir  iiionolonoiiH  ditttiny,  mid  atik  poetry  to  take  them 
awiiy  riiiMi  till-  eveiitM  whir'h  mi-  really  )«imliit;." 

Til-'  iriiic  in  la  KoniM''H  urifiC  cycl<>|icdia  attempts  to  apologlxo  Cor  him: 
"(-lin'tlii'  ihlmkhI  thiMiifih  all  thi'  atoriiifl  raised  by  the  Pniich  Bevtdndon.  He 
wJlni-Hae'l  nil  tho  dninin  nf  (hi-  li^iiiiiii'o  of  the  First  Napoleon ;  he  saw  the  heroic 
elfiirMof  iH-<><>|.-  BtrtvInK  to  U>  fni-;  and  was  indifferent  to  It  oU.  Boemo  (Mtrn.)). 
till' Ucnnun  publleiHt,  HiiyH  bitloi-ly;  '  What  tcuia  have  you  driedf  What  nrrowa 
have  you  relteveil  t '  I.lut  it  In  nut  fair  to  QHk  of  men  more  than  natuiv  Knve 
thi'iii.  riiwthe  wufl  the  lu-wcrfiil  writer  who  rovulutlunliod  llteiatore  and  gave  It 
a  ni-w  l.iilh.  Ho  i^ivaUil  the  Ttomantlo  School,  whloh  shone  with  anch  brllllanoy 
under  llynin's  |»n,  and  which  is  HOW  reproaBnted  hy  Viator  Hnco  wlQi  such 
durinK." 
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was  saved  himself  from  being  forgotten,  like  a  thousand 
other  princes  of  petty  German  courts,  by  his  interest  in 
literature  and  art,  and  his  patronage  of  the  men  most 
distinguished  in  either.  He  invited  Goethe  to  his  Court 
in  1775,  when  he  was  not  twenty-six  years  old.  A 
warm  friendship,  never  broken,  sprung  up  between  the 
prince  and  the  poet.  The  Duke  invited  him  to  reside  at 
Weimar,  and  made  him  "Privy  Councilor  of  Legation," 
with  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year.  His  chief 
duty  was  a  general  superintendence  of  the  artistic 
amusements  of  the  city. 

So  far  as  Goethe's  external  life  goes,  this  little  story 
tells  all  its  "  circumstances."  For  in  Weimar  he  lived,  and 
in  Weimar  he  died.  Europe  was  convulsed  with  revolu- 
tion and  war,  but  his  place  in  the  world  was  not  among 
those  who  fought  in  armies,  who  revised  constitutions, 
or  even  with  those  who  wept  for  a  lost  national  history, 
or  conspired  for  national  unity.  To  say  all  this  does  not 
imply  that  Goethe  failed  in  any  duty  to  his  country. 
Simply,  he  was  fit  for  other  work,  and  that  other  work 
he  did.  His  literary  and  scientific  duty  and  fame  go  far 
beyond  Germany  or  German  needs.  But  none  the  less 
did  his  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  German  unity  profoundly 
affect  the  generations  of  Germans  whom  he  swayed. 
And  the  unity  of  the  great  German  Empire  of  to-day,  is 
simply  the  expression  in  organized  fact,  of  the  necessity 
which  he  and  the  German  authors  around  him  were 
always  asserting  as  an  idea."* 

♦  In  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (i/«I'  n/7),  when  Napoleon  had  entered  Wei- 
mar, he  sent  for  Qoethe  The  incident  brought  face  to  face  the  two  foremost 
men  of  that  time.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  "  Vom  ites  un  homniey  He  told  Gtoetho 
that  he  had  read  "  Werther"  seven  times,  and  interested  him  by  his  criticisms  on 
that  novel  and  on  his  other  works.  He  afterward  invited  him  to  Paris,  and 
decorated  him  with  the  Ctosb  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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The  universality  of  his  genius  has,  through  his  life, 
and  since  liis  death,  challenged  amazement  and  admirar 
tion.  Hi)  handled  every  great  siihject,  and  he  handled 
them  all  with  the  easy  simplicity  of  a  master.  The  first 
work  of  importance  which  he  published  after  he  went  to 
Weinuir  was  the  "  Iphigenia  (injSni'fi)  in  Tauris "  (tg' ris), 
a  prose  drama,  which  he  afterward  versified  with  ex- 
quisite success.  Meanwhile,  he  was  eagerly  studying 
natural  science ;  and  the  results  of  such  studies  appeared, 
in  aft<M'  life,  in  his  "  Morphology,"  a  hotonical  treatise, 
(inil  in  other  works, — I'ssays  simple  enough  for  any  in- 
telligtuit  reiulei'  to  follow,  but  which  have  contributed 
very  materially  t^>  the  development  and  simplicity  of 
botany  and  of  optirs. 

It  would  be  us<(less  to  repeat  the  names,  or  to  give 
thf.  dates  even,  of  his  more  important  publications. 
Under  the  lead  of  such  an  arch-master,  Germany  became 
the  Icailin^  literary  power  in  the  world,  —  even  at  a 
piiricHl  when  her  fit-liIs  and  towns  were  ravaged  by  war. 
It  is  worth  ritniark,  for  those  people  who  believe  that 
ai-ts  an'  silent  in  the  midst  of  arms,  and  that  the  same 
giaicration  which  works  out  great  problems,  can  not  ao- 
(^(nmt  for  tln^tn  or  dcKcrihe  them,  that  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  (lerman  liteni.ture  was  wrought  out  in  the  twenty 
y<'ars  of  tin-  fiercest  war  which  has  ravaged  Europe  in 
two  fi'iituricH. 

The  gn;ut  work  of  Goethe's  life  was  "  Faust,"  of  which 
th«/  lirst  part  was  published  in  the  year  1806.  It  has 
Itefn  truly  said,  that,  if  he  had  died  immediately  after  it 
was  published,  he  would  already  have  achieved  greater 
renown  than  any  other  man  of  letters  of  modem  times. 
But  he  wa.s  de.stined  to  live  twenty-six  years  longer; 
and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  life,  he  published 
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the  second  part  of  "Faust."  The  jubilee,  or  fiftieth  year 
of  his  residence  in  Weimar,  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
year  1825.  In  the  year  1832,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age,  he  took  a  cold,  which  became  a  fever,  from 
which  he  died. 

The  men  of  thought  and  letters  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  were  eager  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory. 
He  has  affected  the  literature,  the  science,  and  the 
speculation  of  every  country,  and  the  impression  which 
the  nineteenth  century  will  leave  as  to  its  leading  char- 
acteristics, is  an  impression  largely  due  to  him. 

"Goethe  differs  from  all  other  great  writers,  except 
perhaps  Milton,  in  this  respect,  that  his  works  can  not 
be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  his  life,  and  that 
his  life  is  in  itself  a  Avork  of  art,  greater  than  any  work 
which  it  created.  This  renders  a  long  and  circumstantial 
biography  a  necessity  to  all  who  would  study  the  poet 
seriously.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  so  great  that  we  are 
even  now  scarcely  sufficiently  removed  from  him  to  be 
able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  place  in  literary 
history.  He  is  not  only  the  greatest  poet  of  Germany, 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all  ages.  Posterity 
must  decide  his  exact  position  in  that  small  and  chosen 
company  which  contains  the  names  of  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Shakespeare.  He  was  the  apostle  of  self-culture. 
Always  after  objective  truth,  and  sometimes  attaining  to 
it,  he  exhibited  to  the  world  every  phase  of  his  plastic 
mind  in  turn,  and  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
the  husbandry  of  the  soul.  The  charge  of  selfishness  so 
often  brought  against  him,  can  not  be  maintained.  His 
nature  responded  to  every  influence  of  passing  emotion. 
Like  a  delicate  harp,  it  was  silent  if  not  touched,  and  yet 
gave  its  music  to  every  wooing  of  the  willful  wind.    The 
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charge  of  unsympathetic  coldness  roused  the  deep  indig- 
nation of  those  who  knew  him  best  He  learned  by  sad 
experience  tliat  th(j  lesson  of  Ufe  is  to  renounce.  Bather 
than  cavil  at  his  statuesque  repose,  we  should  learn  to 
admire  the  self-conflict  and  self-command  which  molded 
the  exuberance  of  his  impulsive  nature  into  monumental 
symmetry  and  proportion.  His  autobiography  has  done 
him  wrong.  It  is  the  story,  not  of  his  life,  but  of  his 
recollections.  He  needs  no  defense,  nothing  but  sympa- 
thetic study.  As  Homer  concentrated  in  himself  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  Dante  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Shake- 
speare of  the  Renaissance,  so  Goethe  is  the  representative 
of  the  Modern  Spirit,  the  prophet  of  mankind  under  new 
circumstances  and  new  conditions,  the  appointed  teacher 
of  ages  yet  unborn." 
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1750-1700. 

R()BP]RT  BURNS,  the  great  poet  of  Scotland,  was 
born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759, — in  the  same 
yt^ar  with  Schiller  (shir^r),  and  ten  years  after  Goethe 
(gu'tsh).  He  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796.  His  birth- 
place was  near  the  town  of  Ayr  (Ar)  and  the  "Kirk  of 
Alloway,'  which  his  writings  recall  to  the  memory  of  so 
many  readers.  His  father  was  a  poor  tenant  farmer. 
But  tlu^  range  of  his  education,  in  those  lines  in  which 
education  can  be  gained  from  books,  gives  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  admirable  system  of  schools  which  the 
Scotch  had  created  for  themselves.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  at  how  early  an  age  this  farmer's  boy  began  to 
write  verses,  which  were  the  delight  of  his  friends.  He 
was  a  diligent  read(»r;  and,  in  the  poverty  of  his  father's 
home,  he  contrived  to  read  many  of  the  best  books  of 
his  time.  When,  in  early  life,  he  found  himself  in  the 
r()m[)any  of  persons  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  education 
of  P^dinburgh  (dd'tn  bQr  rCih),  the  poor  farmer  of  Ayr  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  for  his  acquisitions. 

Hi'  had  worked  for  his  father  as  a  day-laborer — ^paid 
seven  pounds  a  year  for  his  wages — until  he  was  eight- 
(»en  years  old.  He  then  went  to  a  school  at  Kirk-Oswald 
(kirk  6z'>A^fild),  to  learn  the  business  of  a  surveyor. 
This  town  is  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  while  he 
lived  hei'e,  by  intercourse  with  people  who  had  to  do 
with   foreign    trade,   he    enlarged   his   knowledge   of   the 
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world.  Perhaps  he  did  not  like  his  companions  the  less 
that  they  were  smugglers,  or  were  connected  with  con- 
traband business.  Willie  he  was  here,  he  printed  some 
of  his  shorter  poems,  one  of  which  was  "John  Barley- 
corn."* His  instruction  in  surveying  does  not  seem  to 
have  led  to  any  immediate  opening  in  Ufa,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1781,  he  went  to  learn  the  business  of  a  flax- 
dresser,  at  Irvine  (ir'vTn).  His  father  died  in  1783,  and, 
to  provide  a  home  for  him  and  for  their  mother,  Robert- 
Burns  and  his  brother  Gilbert  took  a  farm  at  Moss-giel 
(mos  gel'),  but  ail  Ids  experiments  in  farming  make  one 
think,  (hither  tlmt  he  was  a  very  poor  farmer,  or  that 
farming  in  Scotland  at  that  time  was  a  wretched  reli- 
ance. Probably  both  thes(«  impressions  are  well  founded. 
WhtM'evcT  Burns  was,  and  whatever  he  did  for  a  living, 
he  -Kan  always  writing  poeti-y,  and  some  of  his  poems 
now  best  known,  were  the  work  of  these  periods  of  ab- 
ject povi?i-ty. 

Tt  became  at  last  imendnrable.  He  determined  to 
leuvH  all  his  cares  behin<l  him,  by  going  to  Jamaica. 
This  was  in  1780.  It  was  to  raise  money  for  his  pas- 
sag(*  that  he  persuaded  his  friends  to  subscribe  for  an 
e<lition  of  his  collected  poems.  Prom  the  subscription  Le 
obtained  twenty  pounds,  and  thus  he  secured  a  passage 
for  the  island.    He  was  hiding  in  one  place  and  another. 


"  Thcr«>  wero  throe  kJnfiB  Into  the  Eut, 
Threu  klnKH  bath  Kreat  and  tdgh, 
And  they  hu'c  (urom  a  salemn  onth, 
.Tohn  Barleycorn  should  die." 

"Then  lot  us  toast  John  BarleTOoni, 
Each  man  to  a  alam  In  hand  i 
And  may  his  nrent  ixxtterlty 
Ne'or  foil  in  old  Srotlandl" 
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that  he  might  avoid  arrest,*  when  a  friend  brought  to 
him  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Blacklock.  This  was  a  blind  clergyman  who  lived  near 
Edinburgh.  He  ranked  as  a  poet,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  in  Scotland.  As  time  has  worked  out  its  mir- 
acles, it  has  happened  that  he  owes  his  own  escape  from 
being  forgotten  to  the  happy  moment  of  kindness  when 
a  word  of  his  kept  Robert  Burns  in  Scotland.  In  the 
critical  letter  which  was  brought  to  the  discouraged 
poet,  Mr.  Blacklock  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
poems  in  the  new  volume.  "There  is  a  pathos  and 
delicacy  in  his  serious  poems,  a  vein  of  wit  and  humor 
in  those  of  a  more  festive  turn,  which  can  not  be  too 
much  admired,"  he  said.  He  also  said  that  Dugald  (dc5^'- 
gOid)  Stewart,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  Edinburgh,  had  approved  of  the  poems,  and  he 
hoped  for  the  publication,  as  soon  as  might  be,  of  a 
larger  edition. 

*At  this  time  he  wrote,  as  a  farewell  to  Scotland ,  the  poem  which  begins 
thus: 

"  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast, 
Lioud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast; 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain,— 
I  see  it  driving  o*er  the  plain ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scattered  coveys  meet  secure; 
While  here  I  wander,  pressed  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr." 

He  supposed  this  would  be  *'  the  last  song  he  should  ever  measure  in  Cale- 
donia." 

The  last  of  these  i)athetic  verses  is  this: 

''  Farewell,  old  Coila's  (kiy  I  Idx)  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves. 
Pursuing  past  unhappy  loves  I 
Farewell  my  friends  I  farewell  my  foes  I 
My  peace  with  these,— my  love  with  those ; 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare; 
Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr." 
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So  soon  as  Burnfl  received  this  letter,  he  doubtwl  as 
to  tho  itieu  of  America,  IUk  " chest"  had  been  sent  to 
the  ship,  as  the  "chest"  of  Oliver  Gk»ldsmith,  Burns' 
favorite  poet,  had  been  sent  to  another  ship  bound  for 
America,  nearly  forty  years  before.  But  after  some 
weeks  of  consideration,  Burns  now  <leterraine<l  to  aban- 
don the  West  Indian  plan  for  a  time  at  least,  and  to  try 
tlie  fortune  of  ji  new  edition  in  Kdinburgh. 

Airconiingly,  — about  two  months  after  he  saw  I>r. 
Blacklock's  letter,  which  i>TOved  so  critical  a  point  in  his 
hisU>ry, — he  went  to  Edinburgh.  His  fame  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  iind  he  was  most  cordially  welcomed  in  the 
di-'^tin^uished  littmiry  i-intes  of  that  capital.  An  int^resl- 
in^  (vnecdoti-  connects  this  Imppy  experience  of  his  life 
with  the  etiily  days  <if  Walter  Si^ott.*  The  learned  and 
accomplished  gentlemen  mid  ladies  of  Edinburgh  knew 
the  real  strengtli  of  Scotland  so  little,  that  they  weiv 
astonished    to   liinl    such    intelligence,  such   dignity,  and, 

•  SiTilt  mis  II  liny  cif  Hixtwn,  but  !»■  hiui  reiul  Burns'  poems,  and  iras  eaijcpr  t<> 
Kef  liliii.  Tlio  <i|i|i<.]'tiiiil(y  Wiini>  ut  Dr.  Aiiaui  FeivuBonVi,  who«e_w>ii— oCtnrward 
Sir  Adam  Fitkii*hi— wiu*  Wnltcr  ^volt's  intlniato  frieml,  "  Of  oourse."  saye  Scott, 
"wc  yoilnBHtiTH  nut  bIIc-W,  Idokfil  and  linteiieil.  The  only  thins  I  remeniluT 
wtuch  wiw  rfnnii*ii1ili>  in  HiimB'  miiiinLT  was.  the  (-ffeot  pniduoed  on  Mni  by  a 
print  of  IlunbiiryV,  ivpnwiitiiiu  n  nulilipr  lyiiii;  dntd  on  the  snow,  hla  dog  sitting 
In  niim^ry  i>n  dui-  Bidf,— "ii  tho  oHilt,  his  widuw  with  a  child  In  her  aVma.    Theoe 

"  '  C»ld  iin  (;uTiudiiin  hills  or  Mlnden'H  Plain. 
l't-rhiip«  Hint  iuiroiit  wi-pt  lior  siildier  slain  ;— 
I«.-nt  o'or  Llt  IiuIhi.  hor  L-yc.-«  diienlvod  in  dew, 
Thu  1i1{t  dni|iH  nilntillne  with  tho  milk  he  drow,— 
Ouvi>  Uie  Hail  iirtiiaiio  of  his  future  yenis, 
Tlio  chilri  of  misery,  Inptiznl  in  toan.' 
"BumR  Hcomi^  mufli  afTcsrUii  liy  the  iirint.  iir,  rather,  by  tie  idc*s  which  it 
niilWHCM  tu  his  inind.    llo  nctuully  slii-d  leurs.     lie  asked  whose  the  Una  wrre. 
anil  it  c'hancul  that  nobmly  hut  myxcIF  remombeRKl  that  they  ooour  In  »  half- 
forROtton  iKwni  of  JjanKhornc's,  onUisI  by  the  unpromiBlng  title  of  the  'Jtistice 
(if  lipaoc.'   I  wliispiiix-d  iny  Information  to  a  friend  prraent,  who  mentloaed  It  to 
]4urns,  who  ivwurdwl  me  with  a  loiilt  and  a  word,  which,  tJuiagb  la  niKn  cirility, 
I  then  received,  and  still  Tomenibur,  with  groat  pleosun." 
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most  of  all,  such  "  good-breeding  "  in  "  a  peasant."  Burns' 
person  "was  strong  and  robust,  his  manners  rustic,  not 
clownish ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity 
which  received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from  one's 
knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents."  This  is  Scott's 
recollection  of  him ;  and  again  he  says,  "  I  would  have 
taken  him,  if  I  had  not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  very 
sagacious  country  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school  *  *  * 
the  douce  (dc5^s)  gudeman  who  held  his  own  plow." 
Another  of  the  Edinburgh  gentry  said :  "  He  was  plainly, 
but  properly,  dressed,  in  a  style  midway  between  the 
holiday  costume  of  a  farmer  and  that  of  the  company 
with  which  he  now  associated.  Upon  the  whole,  had  I 
met  him  near  a  sea-port,  and  been  required  to  gueas 
his  condition,  I  should  probably  have  conjectured  him  to 
be  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  most  respect- 
able clasa" 

He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  in  such 
society  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  biographers  observe  that 
he  found  other  society  also, — ^less  decorous,  and  more 
like  that  which  he  had  known  among  the  smugglers  of 
Kirk-Oswald.  He  was  occupied  also  in  sittings  for  his 
portrait,  and  in  overseeing  a  new  edition  of  his  poems. 
For  this  edition  a  subscription  was  made,  in  which  the 
most  distinguished  people  in  Scotland  took  part.  The 
poet  received  from  it  five  hundred  pounds, — a,  sum  larger 
than  he  had  ever  possessed.  It  lifted  him  above  im- 
mediate want,  and  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
emigration,  and  to  establish  his  home  in  Scotland. 

He  spent  most  of  the  next  summer,  however,  in  a 
journey  in  Scotland,  the  steps  of  which  have  been  dili- 
gently traced,  because  so  many  of  his  poems  refer  to 
thenL    Meanwhile,  he  gave  to  his  brother  nearly  half  of 


the  money  he  had  received  for  the  new  edition,  and  at 
last  invested  what  he  had  left  of  the  other  half  in  stock- 
ing a  new  farm  for  himself  and  his  bride,  Jane  Armour. 
But,  as  one  skilled  in  farming  said,  the  selection  of  the 
new  farm,  which  was  at  Ellisland,  DumfrieBEihire  (dom- 
n^z'shir),  was  the  selection  of  a  poet,  and  not  of  a 
farmer.  The  prospect  was  beautiful,  but  the  crops  weiv 
poor.* 

He  came  to  the  new  farm  to  live,  before  it  was  ready 
for  his  wife,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1788.  In  the  same 
year  he  had  accepted  from  the  Government, — which 
wished,  in  this  somewhat  clumsy  way,  to  show  its  ad- 
miration of  poetical  genius, — an  appointment  aa  gauger 
ill  the  system  of  excise,  by  which  the  taxes  on  distilled 
liquors  were  collected.  Bimis  knew  only  too  much,  alas, 
of  distilled  liquors.  And  it  would,  probably,  be  unjust 
to  Miiy  that  the  appointment  which  gave  his  family  their 
bread,  confirmed  the  habits  of  intemperance  which  were 
alrcsady  formed.  lie  had  been  always  playing  with  the 
swonl  which  has  no  handle-f  In  the  autumn,  the  new 
hoiLso  h(;  WU.M  building  was  so  far  finished  that  he  occu- 
pied it  himself.    But  he  wa»  obliged  to  obtain,  for  the 

•  no  iinnnuncM  his  now  purchase  in  this  letter  to  Mln  Chalmera: 


gnin  nritli  Mr.  Miller,  of  DalawlatoD,  for  the  farm  of  BUIslAnd,  on  Oie  fatuifci  of 


I>unirrleii 
[oaven  be  my  help,  tor  It  wUI  t«k«  ■ 
■Dutine  of  bnaliicaB.  I  bBTV  dlschaiged 
I,  and  pleamma,— a  motloy  hoat,— and 


the  Frith,  hotwoen  Are  ami  six  miles  above 

to  build  It  houBe,  drive  lime,  etc, ;  and  I 

HtmuB  olfort  to  brlnR  my  mind  into  the  p 

all  the  army  of  my  formLT  purBUlta,  fancli 

have  literally  and  Btrictly  retained  only  the  idoas  of  a  few  friends  whom  I  havg 

liicorporatod    Into  a  llfe-Kunrd.     I   tnist  In  Dr.  Johnson's  ohasrrathHi,  'Where 

much  is  Bttoroptod,  something  Is  done.' " 

t  Here  Is  a  tHBsBtco  to  n  letter  to  Mr.  Tennant:  "I  re«t«Tdar  tited  taj  caA 
of  vhlBkey  for  the  flrat  time,  and  I  assure  you  it  does  you  grsat  oradlt.  It  will 
bear  Ave  waters,  strong,  or  six  ordinary  toddy,  T^  whlAej  of  tlita  oaaatef  Is 
a  most  rascally  liquor,  and,  by  consequenoe,  only  dnuik  tj  the  BMM  naoaHj  psN 
>t  the  inhabitants." 
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present,  another  house  for  his  wife  and  child.  His  cor- 
respondence of  all  this  period  is  most  spirited  and  en- 
tertaining. He  hardly  writes  a  word,  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  which  is  not  worth  careful  reading.  And  so  early 
was  his  eminence  among  his  countrymen  gained  that, 
fortunately  for  us,  almost  all,  even  of  his  hasty  letters, 
seem  to  be  preserved.* 

But  his  life,  on  what  is  called  his  own  farm,  was  but 
a  short  one.  The  American  reader,  used  to  freehold  and 
its  priceless  privileges,  must  understand  that  the  farm 
never  was  his,  nor  the  house.  He  was  simply  a  tenant ; 
and  the  first  product  of  the  farm,  called  his  by  courtesy, 
belonged  to  the  landlord.  With  Burns'  inefficiency  as  a 
farmer,  a  farm  which  was  already  completely  exhausted, 
refused  to  meet  even  this  demand,  and  after  a  struggle 
of  a  few  years  with  debt  in  its  various  forms,  he  had  to 
give  up  the  place  to  the  landlord  and  rely  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family  on  the  wretched  fifty  pounds  a  year 
which  the  Excise  Commissioners  paid  him,  and  on  his 
dealings  with  the  publishers.  Alas!  the  exigencies  of 
the  Excise  hindered  the  "work" — if  it  must  be  called 
such — of  the  pen.  "I  am  a  poor  rascally  ganger,"  he 
wrote  to  his  book-seller,  "compelled  to  gallop  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  every  week  to  inspect  dirty  ponds 
and  yeasty  barrels."    Yet  such  a  man  in  such  a  service 

♦  One  of  them  givee  the  first  draft  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  With  a  mystiflca- 
tion  of  which  he  was  fond,  he  pretends  that  it  is  all  an  old  song,  which  he  had 
written  from  an  old  man  who  was  singing  it.  But,  in  truth,  the  second  and 
third  verses  are  his  own.  The  letter  In  which  they  are  first  written  is  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop : 

"IMc.  17,  1788. 

*'  There  is  an  old  song  and  tune  which  has  often  thrilled  through  my  soul. 
Tou  know  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  old  Scotch  songs.  I  shall  give  you  the  verses  on 
the  other  sheet." 

His  own  verses  are :  "  We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braee,"  and  "  We  twa  hae 
paidlet  i'  the  bum." 
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was  writing  lyrics,  which  he  did  not  simply  dash  off  in 
a  iiionieiit  of  inspiration,  but  which  ho  finished  with  ex- 
quisite can.',  which  will  be,  for  generation  after  generar 
tion,  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

He  wtis  always  kind  to  his  brothers,  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  wliuii  he  was  richi;Ht,  would  divide  what  he  had 
with  tlu'in.  Till-  youuKest  of  them,  named  William,  de- 
tonniiK'd  to  go  to  Lfindon,  t-o  try  his  fortunes  at  his 
tnide,  and  wrote  iu  liolni-t  for  advice  "about  behavior 
in  conipiinies  i-athor  iibove  my  station,  to  which  I  might 
}it'  fventimlly  introduced."  Robert  Burns  answered  this 
miU'e  (nfl'Sv)  letter  as  if  he  were  himself  the  most 
tboufrhtfiil  and  prudent  of  men.* 

In  his  oflice.  Burns  had  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
(iovcrnnient  in  lim  pamhcs.  As  he  says,  he  had  to  ride 
two  luimlifd  miles  ti  week  in  this  service.  The  motive, 
as  Mr.  Chambers  siiys,  was  to  maintain  his  family,  and 
be  bf-luilden  tn  nobody.  He  certainly  showed  in  this 
work  diligencrc,  pei"scvcnLnce,  and  accuracy.  Mrs,  Burns 
was  a  prudent  and  frugal  manager,  and,  "on  the  hole," 
as  the  same  critic  says,  his  life  was  respectable;  the  ex- 
ception, alas!  beiny  a  few  evening  hours  over  the  bowl 
with  his  friends.  As  an  iilustnition  of  the  externals  of 
bis  life,  here  is  the  recollection  of  one  of  his  farm  serv- 
ants: "Hi'  kept  two  men  and  two  women  servants;  but 
he  invariably,  when  at  home,  took  his  meals  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  the  little  parlor,"  This  man  thought 
he  was  as  giKxl  a  manager  of  land  as  most  of  the  neigh- 

•Iloru  !a  u  port  of  his  imiiluiit  iiiHtrticlloH ;  "Be  cantimu  in  (omiliis  connso 
tl'inH  with  I'omrailpH  and  «)iti|iaiii(in!^  Tuu  can  be  pretty  good  oompuix  to  yonr- 
nt'lf.  And  yuu  can  not  be  too  shy  of  IcttinR  anybody  know  ytni  fiirther  tlisa  to 
kuuir  ynu  ua  a  Koddler.  Another  caution.  *  ■  ■  It  la  an  linpulM  tho  hardoat  to 
be  restrained:  but  i(  a  man  once  acoustoms  hlmeeU  ti 
pulse,  it  U  then  nearly  or  altogether  imponlble  to  loM 

"Fib.  10,  I79S," 
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bors.  He  kept  nine  or  ten  milch  cows,  sonne  young 
cattle,  four  horses,  and  several  pet  sheep,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  He  was  a  fair  workman,  and  would  hold 
the  plow  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  He  was 
an  indulgent  master ;  and  when  we  judge  Burns  harshly 
for  intemperance,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  six 
months,  this  servant  of  his  never  saw  him  intoxicated. 

For  some  time,  while  he  was  hving  in  this  life,  he 
was  hopeful,  as  he  certainly  was  happy.  At  the  end  of 
this  3^ear  it  was  that  he  wrote  "Tam  O'Shanter."  And 
the  careful  study  of  his  life  shows  that,  at  least  to  the 
early  part  of  1790,  he  was  in  comfortable  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. To  the  authors, — indeed,  to  the  readers  of 
to-<lay, — it  seems  extraordinary,  that  his  pen,  so  ready 
and  so  kind  a  servant,  should  have  rendered  him  no 
assistance  in  keeping  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  his 
account  books.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  correspondence, 
that,  while  he  gave  away  his  matchless  lyrics,  and,  in- 
dexed, all  his  poems,  right  and  left,  with  the  most  cordial 
freedom,  the  idea  of  coining  them  into  money  was 
aljsolutely  disagreeable  to  him.  His  friend,  Dr.  More,  re- 
monstrates with  him  for  the  carelessness  with  which  he 
parts  with  them.  He  says :  '*  I  refused  every  solicitation 
for  copies  of  that  on  ^  Queen  Mary,'  but  lately  saw  it  in  a 
newspaper ; "  and  he  begs  Burns  to  collect  these  fugitive 
piec(\s,  and  publish  a  second  volume,  by  subscription,  as 
the  first  had  been  published. 

But  Bums  "rhymed  for  fun,"  as  he  said.  He  would 
write  to  oblige  a  friend  or  to  obey  a  whim.  He  de- 
lighted to  improve  his  country's  collection  of  songs.  But 
lie  would  not  own  any  mercenary  motive.  And  while 
the  condition  of  things  was  such  that  really  important 
and   powerful  friends^  who  wanted  to  assist  him,  could 
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only  provide  foi"  him  thy  wii'hihoii  post  as  a  gsuger, 
whicli  wustiMl  the  best  hours  of  his  Ufe,  hterature  was 
then  so  Utile  rwognizetl  as  the  vocation  of  an  honest 
nuin,  that  those  pricelcsa  poems  of  his  were  valueless,  as 
well  as  priceless.  The  inagi<nan  who  called  them  int« 
being,  was  giving  hi«  life  away  a-s  ho  did  so. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mai-ch,  1701,  the  horse  on  which 
he  WHS  riding  fell,  and  he  broke  his  arm.  Not  long  after, 
his  thinl  son  wa-s  bom,  who  ro,se  afterward  to  an  honor- 
able military  ix)sit.ion.* 

Burns  hoped  at  this  time,  as  well  he  might,  that  he 
might  be  mlvaneed  in  the  service  of  the  excise.  He  had, 
indeed,  expected  a  su|)er\'is(>r's  place,  but  here  he  was 
disappointed.  Hut  he  was  tt)I<i  that  he  could  remove  to 
Dumfries,  and  rati?  as  an  "exciseman,"  with  an  addition 
to  his  "  salary,"  which  would  bring  it  up  to  seventy 
pounds  a  year.  Burns  thought  that,  with  such  an  ad- 
dilion  as  this  change  made  to  his  income,  he  could  give 
up  his  farm.  An  opportunity  oct^urred  by  which  he  ob- 
l^iinetl  the  "privilege" — whi<^h  it  is  hard  for  an  American 
to  undei-stand — of  abandoning  the  wretched  holding  to 
its  ciwner;  and  he  did  so  gladly,  although  he  had  sunk 
three  hundred  pounds  of  hard-earned  money  in  the  fail- 
ure of  bis  efforts  to  improve  the  property. 

The  removal  to  Dumfries,  liowever,  is  counted  by  his 
friends  to  have  been  the  critical  misfortune  of  his  life. 
By  this  is  meant,  that  it  was  lieiv  that  he  was  led  into 
the  temptations  which  he  could  not  resist  If  any  power, 
human  or  divine,  had  arrested  the  change  of  life  which 
took  liim  and  his  family  to  Diunfries,  he  would  not  have 

*  A  lutter  from  Dr.  Currlc  d««cribe8  il  visit  whicli  two  T!"a^'»>■  senUmuni 
mado  on  litm  thi:)  Hummer.   They  found  Duma  eoffaged  Iq  angling,    "^  had  • 

pap  made  of  a  tox  Hkln." 
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yielded  to  those  temptations  as  he  did.  At  Dumfries, 
there  was  a  wretched  system  of  tavern  conviviality,  into 
which  Burns  fell  only  too  easily.  His  death,  at  an  early 
age,  is  to  be  traced  directly  to  a  night  of  excess  in  one 
of  the  companies  who  met  in  the  revelry  of  these 
taverns.  Until  Burns  went  to  Dumfries  to  live,  it  seems 
to  those  who  know  his  life  best,  to  be  certain  that  he 
was  not  fixed  in  intemperate  habits.  His  punch-bowl 
was,  till  then,  really  "dusty,''  as  he  said  it  was. 

But,  as  early  as  1790,  when  his  wife  made  a  long 
visit  to  her  parents,  he  began  to  give  up  the  absolutely 
domestic  habits  to  which  he  had  held  since  his  marriage. 
Critics  are  so  severe,  that  there  are  those  who  charge 
on  this  unfortunate  visit  of  the  poor  wife,  all  the  con- 
sequences of  Burns'  intemperance.  In  Dumfries,  there 
was  more  temptation.  Home  in  a  hired  house, — of  which 
the  rent  was  seven  pounds  a  year, — could  not  have  been 
so  attractive  as  it  might  have  been  on  a  farm  selected  by 
a  poet's  eye.  The  tavern,  too,  was  nearer,  and  the  com- 
pany more  attractive  than  any  which  he  had  near  him 
when  ho  was  at  Ellis. 

The  French  Revolution  was  beginning  to  attract  the: 
interest  of  all  the  world.  Burns  was  interested,  of  course, 
in  any  turn  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  friends  of 
Libert3^  To  readers  of  today, — who  have  the  interpreta- 
tion which  a  certainty  has  given  to  those  hopes  and 
fears, — his  views  do  not  appear  injudicious, — ^scarcely  ex- 
travagant. But  they  were  certainly  not  the  views  of  the 
Governm(4it  of  which  William  Pitt  was  the  chief,  which, 
even  then,  was  feeling  its  blind  way  in  the  first  steps  of 
that  ^vretched  policy  which,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
kept  England  embroiled  in  a  war,  in  which,  so  far  as 
posterity  sees,  she  had  almost  no  true  concern.     At  au 
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exciting  niomont,  in  17ftl,  Bums  bought  four  (tarronades. 
These  were  small  guns,  invented  not  long  before,  and 
first  cast  at  a  foundry  in  the  Scotch  town  Carron,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  They  must  have  been  very 
small  guns  in  this  case,  for  the  four  cost  Bums  only 
three  pound.s. 

While  the  Froncli  Convention  still  had  the  respect  of 
intelligent  men,  ami  was  regarded  by  the  friends  of 
Liberty  us  the  hope  at  least  of  France,  and  perhaps  of 
the  world,  Bums,  by  way  of  testifying  his  share  in  such 
hope,  .sent  his  four  little  guns  as  a  present  to  the  Con- 
vention. When  the  present  had  come  as  far  as  Dover,  it 
was  seized,  as  an  addition  to  the  militarj'  strength  of  a 
foreign  power.  True,  England  was  not  yet  at  war  with 
Eepubliean  France.  But  the  incident  of  the  seizure 
brought  forward  Bums'  sympathy  with  the  Republic,  and 
was  used  in  a  way  unfavorable  to  his  personal  interests 
with  tli(!  Commissioners  of  Excise,  who  were  the  superior 
officers  who  appointed  him. 

He  took  more  than  one  opportunity  to  confirm  the 
prejudices  against  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  William 
Pitt's  health  was  proposed  as  a  toast,  he  offered  Wash- 
ington's health,  and  was  much  displeased  when  the  com- 
pany declined  to  drink  it.  In  1794,  he  wrote  "An  ir- 
regular od<,'  for  Oeneral  Washington's  birthday."  All  of 
these  ebullitions  of  interest  in  Republics  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  promotion  to  a  supervisorship.  But,  so  soon 
as  there  was  any  rumor  of  a  French  invasion  of  En- 
gland or  Scotland,  Burns  joined  in  the  national  move- 
ment in  which  all  men  volunteered  for  military  defense. 
He  became  ii  nietuber  of  the  "  Dumfries  Volunteers." 
And  a  song  which  he  wrote  f<)r  them  became  very  popu- 
lar.   But  the  poet  who  could  write  "  A  man's  a  nuu  for 
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a'  that,"  could  not  pretend  to  much  sympathy  with  the 
absurd  measures  of  the  oligarchy  which  then  mis- 
governed England.  Burns  would,  in  his  songs  or  in  his 
talk,  blurt  out  some  vehement  protest  against  its  policy; 
and  if  he  were  in  liquor,  this  protest  would  be  extrava- 
gant. Once  and  again  he  had  to  apologize  for  such 
utterances. 

While  his  habits  were  more  and  more  reckless,  so  far 
as  indulgence  in  liquor  went,  still  the  tolerance  which 
Dumfries  rendered  toward  such  habits  was  so  great,  that 
his  biographers  believe  that  in  his  residence  there  he 
gradually  gained  in  public  estimation. 

None  the  less,  however,  was  he  losing  in  health  and  real 
manly  vigor.  His  matchless  constitution  could  not  for- 
ever \vithstand  the  attacks  made  on  it  by  his  indulgence. 
Talk  of  ** flying  gout"  and  "rheumatic  fever"  begins  to 
appear  in  hts  spirited  letters.  And  people  who  had  not 
seen  him  for  many  years,  noted  degeneracy  in  the  aspect 
of  his  face,  and  in  his  personal  bearing.  Chambers,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  biography  admirable  in  its  spirit  and  in 
its  detail,  argues  earnestly  to  show  that  his  death  was 
the  result  of  an  accident,  and  is  not  fairly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  eflFects  produced  by  intemperance  on  his  health. 
But  when  one  reads  what  the  "accident"  was,  he  feels 
that  the  distinction  is  hardly  worth  drawing :  "  Early  in 
the  month  of  January,  1796,  when  his  health  was  in 
the  course  of  improvement,  Burns  tarried  to  a  late  hour 
at  a  jovial  party  in  the  Globe  Tavern.  Before  returning 
home,  he  unluckily  remained  for  some  time  in  the  open 
air,  and,  overpowered  by  the  effects  of  the  liquor  he  had 
drunk,  fell  asleep.  In  these  circumstances,  and  in  the 
peculiar  condition  to  which  a  severe  medicine  had  re- 
duced  his   constitution,  a  fatal   chill   penetrated   to   his 
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bones.  He  reached  home  with  the  seeds  of  a  rheumatic 
fever  already  in  possession  of  his  weakened  frame." 

His  disease  made  progress  only  too  rapidly.  He  was 
removed  to  a  fishing  hamlet  near  Dumfries  in  July,  in 
the  hope  that  the  sea-air  might  benefit  him.  The  sea- 
bath,  in  fact,  did  ease  his  pains,  but  a  new  attack  of 
fever  oame  on,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  month  he  re- 
turned to  his  house,  where,  on  the  21st,  he  died.  He 
was  buried  with  military  honors.  AH  question  and  all 
prejudice  regarding  him  instantly  ceased,  and  England 
joined  with  Scothinil  in  the  expression  of  grief,  and  in 
practical  measures  for  the  relief  from  care  or  poverty  of 
his  widow  and  his  five  children. 

Even  then  England  and  Scotland  did  not  know  that 
this  was  the  first  Engliali-writing  poet  of  his  time.  We 
know  it,  and  wo  know  that  in  his  work  the  revolution 
began  by  which  the  literature  of  the  British  Islands  and 
of  America  threw  off  the  shackles  of  the  most  irritating 
conventional  habit,  and  asserted  the  freedom  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  given  such  life  as  it  has  had  to  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


SCH  ILLER. 

1759-1804. 

JOHANN    CHRISTOPH    FRIEDRICH   VON    SCHIL« 
LER  {yO'h^n  krSs'tOf  frS'drlkh  fOn  shll'er)  was  born 

in  Marbach  (m^r'bAkh),  a  small  town  of  Wurtemberg 
(wiir'tem  b6rg),  on  the  10th  of  November,  1759, — a  few 
months  later  than  Robert  Bums.  His  father  had  been 
a  surgeon  in  the  Bavarian  Army,  and  continued  until 
his  death  in  the  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  many  household  virtues  and 
her  husband  a  person  of  great  probity  of  character. 

Schiller  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  Church, 
and  his  school  studies  were  regulated  with  this  view.* 
His  studies  did  not  firmly  fix  his  attention ;  he  loved 
rather  to  meditate  on  the  splendors  of  the  theater  of 
Ludwigsburg  (ics^t'vikhs  bc5t>rgh),  which  he  saw  in  his 
ninth  year.  But  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  offered  him 
an  education  in  a  free  seminary  he  was  just  founding  in 
Stuttgart  (stdbt'gArt).     For  six  years  the  boy  was  kept 

*  Friedrich^s  school-fellowB  recollect  that  even  hlB  freaks  had  a  poetic  char- 
acter. OncCf  it  is  said,  during  a  tremendous  thnnder-storm,  his  father  missed 
him  from  the  young  group  in  the  house.  None  of  the  sisters  could  teU  what  had 
become  of  Fritz,  and  the  old  man  became,  at  length,  so  anxious  that  he  went  out 
in  quest  of  him.  The  boy  was  scarcely  past  the  age  of  infancy,  and  knew  not 
the  dangers  of  a  scene  so  awful.  His  father  found  him  at  last,  in  a  solitaxy 
place  in  the  neighborhood,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tem- 
pestuous face  of  the  sky,  and  watching  the  flashes  as  they  spread  their  lurid 
gleam  over  it.  To  the  leprlmands  of  his  parent,  the  whimpering  truant  pleaded, 
''  that  the  lightning  was  very  beantifal,  and  that  ha  wished  to  tee  where  It  came 
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undfi-  the  rigid  discipline*  of  this  school,  which  was 
giievouH  to  him,  studying  law,  for  which  he  had  no  in- 
clination. These  restraints  seem  to  have  stimiilated  a 
dawninij  taatu  for  poetry.  Before  the  end  of  his  foui^ 
teenth  yeiir,  he  had  finished  what  he  called  an  epic  poem, 
and  had  produced  his  first  tragedy.  Although  brooding 
gloomily  un  the  restraints  of  his  position,  and  longing  for 
freedom,  he  i)loddt'd  along,  writing  when  he  snatched  an 
opportunity.  When  he  was  nineteen,  he  produced  his 
play,  "  Tlie  Robbers,"  which  forms  an  era,  not  only  in 
his  historj-,  but  in  that  of  literature.  Its  publication 
caused  great  excitement,  not  only  in  Glermany,  but  else- 
where, and  translations  appisarcd  in  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Kiu-ope.  It  brought  Schiller  into  public  notice, 
but  the  Duke  of  Wui-temberg  highly  disapproved  of  his 
poetical  labors.  He  commanded  him  to  beware  of  writ- 
ing any  more.  However,  he  did  not  follow  up  this 
course,  and  whon  Schiller  became  known  widely,  the 
Duke  (teased  to  penw^cute  him.f 

*  Oniv,  in  1768.  Schiller  nnd  hix  friend  Elvert,  had  to  rapeat  thalr  OMa- 
ohlsm  t«K''thi*r  tin  a  rcrtnin  ili^,  publicly,  in  the  chunih.  Their  toaoher  had  pre- 
viciiutly  Ihrcntcnoil  thvni  with  n  fluKKinK  H  they  mlHaed  b  h1ii^«  word.  Both  tbe 
ImyH  bi>f9ii  their  untiwcra  with  dinniayed  hearts  and  faltaring  tonsnaa;  hat  they 
isiit-i-i'Klcd  In  accompllshliiu  the  task,  and  were,  In  oonseqneiioe,  Mwaided  wltli 
two  krcutzors  (trgU'itrzt  apiece.  Two  kreutzera  oF  ready  cash  WM  *  tani  of  no  com- 
mciti  niaenltudo.  How  It  should  1io  dUpoeed  of  formod  a  anioua  qniatloii  tor  the 
imrtit-s  lat<!rcBt«d.  Schiller  inored  that  thoy  should  bo  to  HartenMlk  (U'Un  m, 
a  hsnilct  [n  tho  ncishborhood,  nnd  have  a  feast  on  CDrd»«ad.em»in ;  bnC,  Silaal 
JD  Ilnrtoneck  nu  ourds«nd-croam  was  to  be  bought.  Sehlll^  then  aaksd  Hie 
price  of  a  innrter  of  n  cheese,  but  this  would  ooat  the  whole  of  their  four  kreut- 
Zent,  withimt  leaving;  any  thing  tn  pay  for  bread.  They  walked  on  to  «  hamlet 
farther  off,  whore,  aftor  much  Inquiry,  they  found  cuTd»«nd.cTe(iiii,  lerTed  on  a 
painted  'crockery  plato,  with  silver  spoona,  all  (or  three  kreutHra,  which  left  one 
for  a  bunch  nf  RFBpeB.  Schiller  was  no  excltefl  by  the  fOaat,  that  he  moanted 
with  lilH  cnmrade  to  a  height  overlooking  the  two  hamlets.  In  a  poetloal  ofFDrioa 
he  pronounced  hia  mBledictlon  on  the  creamleea  region,  and  beatowed  hla  aoleinn 
blcwlna  nn  the  one  whloh  had  afforded  the  dellolona  repMt. 

t  The  Frelherr  von  Dalberg  (flVHir  fBn  UtUrtKt,  nparlntandMt  oC  A* 
tlieater  at  Uannhelm  (mJIn-  htm),  bad  It  brought  upon  the  tt»t»  In  1781,   With  Uw 
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Schiller  left  Stuttgart  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  The  mother  of  two  fellow-students,  Madame 
von  Wolzogen  (voi'tso  gfin),  invited  him  to  her  house,  on 
her  estate  at  Bauerbach  (bow'6r  b^kh).  Here  he  settled 
himself  to  writing  with  zoal  and  success,  and  produced 
two  plays,—"  Fiesco  "  (le  &r/  ko)  and  "  Cabale  (ka  hA'  \6h) 
und  Liebe"  (is'b^h),  whi('h,  with  "The  Robbers,"  made 
the  first  period  of  Schiller's  literary  history.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1788,  he*  went  to  Mannheim,  as  poet  of  the  theater, 
— a  post  of  respectability  and  reasonable  profit.  He  was 
now  relieved  of  all  oppression,  and  his  gloom  left  him. 
He  had  a  moderate  inctome,  Wiis  safe  and  free,  and  sur- 
roundtid  by  friends  that  loved  and  honored  him. 

The  theater  at  Mannheim  was,  at  that  period,  one  of 
the  best  in  Germany.  Schiller  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
mote its  objects.  He  read  and  studied  the  French  clas- 
sics, and  projected  translations  from  Shakespeare,  and  was 
bus}^  with  new  original  (compositions.  He  began  a  peri- 
odical work,  the  Rhrinisrhe  Thalia  (rr  ntsh  6h  ta' is  A), 
which  was  continued  for  several  years.  It  contained 
theatrical  criticisms,  essays  upon  the  stage,  its  history, 
and  influence,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  poetry  and  dis- 
cussion. Thus  busily  occupied,  Schiller  led  a  happy  life. 
His  mild  and  amiable  manners  made  him  a  favorite  in 
society.      He  was  loved  and  admired,  and   had   brilliant 

natural  (lesire  of  a  young  author,  Schiller  ventured  to  go  in  secret  to  witness  the 

first  i-eprosentation  of  his  tragedy.    His  incognito  did  not  conceal  him.     He  was 

put  under  arrest  during  a  week  for  this  offense,  and  as  this  punishment  did  not 

dot<^r  him  from  again  transgressing  in  a  similar  manner,  dark  hints  were  given 

hini  of  some  exemplary  as  well  as  imminent  severity.    Schiller  saw  himself  reduced 

to  extremity.    He  resolved  to  be  free,  at  whatever  risk ;  to  quit  his  school,  and  go 

forth,  friendless  and  alone,  to  seek  his  fortune.     Some  foreign  Duke  or  Prince 

Was  arriving  at  Stuttgart,  and  all  the  people  were  in  movement,  occupied  with 

fleeing  the  spectacle  of  his  entrance.    Schiller  seized  this  opportunity  of  escaping 

from  the  city.    He  got  beyond  the  reach  of  turnkeys,  commanding  officers,  and 

Q>rand  I>uket,   This  was  in  Ootober,  1789. 
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prospects  before  him.  But  Mannheim  eaine  to  seei 
narrow  a  sphere  for  him,  and  he  determined  to  rt 
to  Leipsic  (iip'zikh),  as  a  larger  center  of  activity  an 
But  Leipsic,  though  pleasant,  did  not  realize  his 
and  be  went  on  to  Dresden,  where  were  many  pi 
who  admired  his  fame.  He  made  his  home  with  hi 
friend,  KOmer  (ka'  mfir),  and  it  was  there  that 
Carlos"  was  completed.  It  was  published  in  1786 
first  of  his  plays  that  bears  the  stamp  of  maturii 
was  received  with  immediate  and  universal  approl 
At  Dresden,  Schiller  wrote  many  of  his  smaller  pie 
poetry,  which  may  be  classed  as  among  the  most  fii 
efforts  of  his  genius.  Q-rowing  tired  of  fictitious  w 
he  began  to  think  (»f  history,  and  began  upon  "  Th 
volt  of  the  Netherlands."  He  planned  other  such  ' 
of  which  very  few  reached  even  partial  execution. 

Such  were  Schiller's  occupations  while  at  Dr 
Their  extent  and  variety  are  proof  enough  that  id 
was  not  among  his  vices.  He  wrote  and  thought 
impetuosity.  His  intolerance  of  interruptions  firs 
him  on  the  plan  of  studying  by  night,  a  practice 
he  never  gave  up.  He  loved  to  be  alone.  The  bar 
the  Elbe  were  his  favorite  resort  in  the  mornings, 
wandeiing  in  solitude  in  green  and  beautiful  plac 
abandoned  his  mind  to  delicious  musings,  watche 
fitful  current  of  his  thoughts  as  they  came  sw( 
through  his  soul  in  vague,  fantastic  forms,  and 
tated  upon  his  literary  schemea  At  times,  he  wer 
upon  the  water  and  feasted  himself  with  the  lov< 
of  earth  and  sky.  He  delighted  in  tempests ;  as,  vt 
boy,  he  felt  in  harmony  with  the  wildest  scene  of  . 

Schiller  commonly  devoted  a  part  of  his  day 
pleasures  of  society.     He  appeared  unwillingly  i 
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circles  of  fashion,  but  there  were  congenial  minds  with 
whom  he  could  associate,  with  whom  he  was  frank,  un- 
embarrassed, and  lent  himself  to  the  humor  of  the  hour. 
His  conversation  was  delightful,  at  once  rare  and  simple ; 
marked  by  a  kindliness  and  good  humor  that  would  have 
rendered  dullness  agreeable,  it  overflowed  with  intellect 

In  1787,  Schiller  made  a  visit  to  Weimar  (vrmar),  the 
Athens  of  Germany.  In  this  literary  city,  he  found  the 
sympathy  of  kindred  minds.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  his  early  patroness,  Madame  von  Wolzogen,  he  met  at 
Rudolstadt  (rc5b'  d6l  Stat),  where  he  stayed  for  a  time,  the 
Fraiilein  Lengefeld  (froi'iin  isng'dh  fSlt).  He  came  to  love 
her,  and  the  return  of  her  love  diffused  a  sunshine  over 
his  world.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Schiller  first  met 
Goethe  (ga'teh),  concerning  whom  his  expectations  had 
been  raised  high  by  reading  and  report.  The  first  im- 
pression was  not  very  pleasant.  Goethe  was  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  and  had  long  since  found  his  proper  rank 
and  settlement  in  life.  Schiller  was  ten  years  younger, 
and  his  individuality  was  less  matured.  Each  was  con- 
strained before  the  other,  and  no  great  harmony  sprang 
up ;  but  afterward,  feelings  of  kindness  grew  up  between 
them,  and,  in  the  end,  of  affection.* 

The  first  volume  of  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands " 
came  out  in  1788,  and  added  to  the  reputation  of  its 
author.     Through  the  special  notice  of  Princess  Amelia, 

*  Gk)ethe'B  prepoflseesions  were  hostile  to  Schiller.  He  stated  them  himself 
with  frankness,  but  good  humor: 

''  On  my  return  from  Italy,''  he  says,  "  where  I  had  been  endeavoring  to  train 
myself  in  purity  and  precision  of  writing*  not  heeding  what  was  going  on  in 
Germany,  I  found  some  recent  works  of  ];)oetry  enjoying  high  esteem  and  wide 
circulation,  while,  unhappily,  their  character  to  me  was  utterly  offensive.  Of 
these,  I  mention  Schiller's  *  Bobbers,'  because  in  it,  the  very  paradoxes,  moral 
and  dramatic,  flrom  which  I  was  struggling  to  free  myself,  had  been  laid  hold  of 
by  a  powerful  though  an  immature  geQius,  and  poured  tn  9k  Ixnindless,  rushing 
flood  over  all  our  country.    •   •   f 
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Regent  of  Sachsen  (sak'sSn)  Weimar,  Schiller  was  a^H 
pointed  Professor  at  Jena  (ya'na);  he  went  thither  in 
1789.  His  wanderings  were  now  at  an  end.  In  the 
February  following,  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Praiileiii 
Lengefeld,  a  happiness  with  which  he  had  long  asso- 
ciated all  the  pleasures  which  he  hoped  for  from  the 
future.* 

Schiller  then  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  history, 
upon  which  his  views  were  of  the  most  enlarged  kind. 
His  '*  Thirty- Years'  War "  is  no  ordinary  history ;  it 
abounds  in  i)icturesque  events,  and  is  full  of  great 
thoughts,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  and  characters. 

This  first  compU^te  specimen  of  Schiller's  art  in  the 
department  of   history,   though   but  a  small  fraction  of 

"  Tho  rumor  this  Htraiuw  prtxluctioii  hud  oxcitod  tdl  over  Gtermany,  the  ai>- 
prolmtion  i>ai<l  to  it  by  *'v<»ry  c*hi88  of  pcrHons,  from  the  wild  etudent  to  the  pol- 
iKh(>d  court-lady,  fri^ht^'nc'd  ine ;  for  I  now  thought  all  my  hibor  was  to  prove 
vain.  The  objiM'ts  and  tho  way  of  hundlintjr  them,  to  which  I  had  devoted  all  ni)' 
IHJwers,  apiKMiriHl  tk>fucu<l  and  wt  aside,  and  what  ijrieved  me  more  woa,  that  all 
my  frionds  Hceined  in  dauber  of  tho  liku  contagion;  I  was  much  hurt.  Had 
it  ])een  ix)flftibl(>,  I  would  have  abandoned  tho  study  of  creative  art,  and  the 
prjK'tice  of  iXM*tr>'  nltojrothor;  for  when?  was  tho  proepect  of  BurpaaBing  nuch 
iwrformanct^  of  genuine  worth  and  wild  form  in  their  own  direction  t  It  had 
Ixx'n  my  o1)Joct  and  my  tank  to  cherish  and  impart  the  purest  exhibitions  «*f 
]MH'tic  art.  This  was  now  impoasiblo  for  inc.  I  avoided  Schiller,  who  was  now 
at  Weimar,  in  my  noi|;hb<.)rhiK>d.  Tho  attempts  of  our  mutual  friends  I  resisted, 
ami  wc  still  continued  to  ko  t>n  f>ur  way  ai)art." 

•  (Charlotte  von  rj<»nf?efcld  wjis  bom  in  November,  1766,  In  Schwartsburu- 
Kud(>lsta«lt  {tfrltH' bobrgh  r(Sb'  dH*  ttt.lt).  She  became  Schillor*s  wife  in  Fobruarj", 
171K).  For  fifteen  years  she  was  his  ehosen  companion.  Daring  this  time,  her 
only  izv'wf  was  anxiety  for  his  health.  She  lived  only  in  Schiller,  and  for  him. 
She  followed  willin>?ly,  for  it  wjih  easy  to  follow  him  in  his  inspirstionB.  Her 
ta.ste  was  frequently  a  lorreat  help  to  her  husband.     She  was  the  wife  he  needed. 

Charlotte's  letters  have  a  certain  jLrn&ce ;  while  earnest  and  serious,  they  give 
the  small  eviMits  of  every-dny  life  in  gay,  often  humorous,  fashi<ni,  depioting  the 
pn^aent  moment  in  a  clear  and  cheerful  light. 

Aft<,>r  tho  death  of  Schiller,  his  widow  devoted  herself  to  the  eduoatlon  of 
their  four  children.  She  livo<l  to  see  lK)th  of  her  aooomplished  bods  hAppHj' 
niaiTieil.  Tn  her  last  years,  she  was  troubled  with  weak  ejres,  threatening  blind- 
ness. This  misfortune  she  bore  with  courage  and  cheerfcdness,  in  the  drole  of 
her  children  and  friends.  Sho  died  at  Bonn,  July,  1896,  in  the  •mie  of  two  of 
her  children. 
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what  he  meant  to  do,  and  could  have  done,  proved,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  last  he  ever  undertook.  In  1791,  a  fit  of 
sickness  overtook  him ;  he  had  to  exchange  the  inspiring 
labors  of  literature  for  the  pains  of  physical  disease.  His 
disorder  had  its  seat  in  his  chest,  and  was  violent  and 
threatening;  and  though  nature  overcame  it  in  the  first 
attack,  the  blessing  of  entire  health  never  returned  to 
him.  The  causes  of  this  disorder  seem  to  have  been  his 
unceasing  toil,  and,  perhaps,  his  habit  of  studying  at 
night.  A  total  cessation  of  all  literary  effort  was  pre- 
scribed for  him.  Schiller  rebelled  against  this.  With  a 
wife  depending  upon  him  for  support,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  him  to  stop  writing.  In  this  difficulty,  help  came 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A  pension  of  a  thousand 
crowns  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him  for  three  years 
by  two  benefactors,  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Augustenberg 
(hoi'stin  o>A^  gc5?>s' ten  b^rgh)  and  the  Count  von  Schim- 
melman  (shlm'mei  m^n),  with  the  single  stipulation  that 
he  should  take  care  of  his  health,  and  use  every  effort 
to  get  well. 

After  this  attack  of  illness,  through  the  kind  provision 
he  received  from  Denmark  for  his  support,  Schiller  re- 
laxed his  labors  for  the  University  at  Jena,  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  class  by  proxy,  and  forsook  his  histor- 
ical studies;  he  allowed  himself  to  turn  his  attention  to 
more  abstract  subjects,  among  which  was  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  (kant),  then  spreading  over  Germany.  In  the 
controversies  excited  by  these  doctrines,  Schiller  took  no 
part.  The  noise  they  made  induced  him  to  investigate 
them,  but  their  influence  is  scarcely  to  be  traced  in  his 
subsequent  writings.* 

*  In  the  end  of  1702,  Schiller,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  seriously  medi- 
tated mingling  in  politios.    The  FroQcb  B<evQlutloxi  bad  from  the  first  affected 
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Th(i  hiHl^>ncal  tiini  criticial  -stuilies  of  Schiller  had  en- 
lartred  unit  ciilightt^iu'd  his  mind,  his  intellect  was  en- 
riched by  JK'quired  thoiightH,  and  atrengthened  by  oxei^ 
cise,  hut  th(i  primary  vocation  of  his  nature  was  poetry, 
and  the  aci|uisitioiia  of  his  other  faculties  served  but  as 
the  intitc^riiils  for  this.  The  first  youthful  hlaze  of  poetic 
ardor  had  piissod  away,  hut  gleama  of  ideal  beauty  still 
hovered  over  his  miinl.  He  lon(^  to  turn  them  into 
BhajM!.  Criticism  had  exulted  his  notions  of  art ;  the 
jxtnisul  of  tlie  Oreoli  tntgeclians  had  given  rise  to  some 
tranwlations ;  reading  Homer,  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  an  epie  poem.  He  felt,  however,  that  the  true  home 
of  liiH  genius  wu«  the  drama,  the  department  where  ita 
powera  had  llrst  been  tried.  The  idea  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  a.s  the  hero  of  his  epic  poem,  he  transferred  to 
the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  out  of  which  grew  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  iw6i'«nsiTu).  This  task  was  for  several  years  his 
chosen  occupatioD,  though  his  occasional  labors,  besides, 
were  numerous  and  varied, — the  editing  of  the  Thalia 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  Mv.searAl'manach  were 
among  these.     In  the  latter,  he  had  the  co-operation  of 

him  with  no  onllnnry  hopen.  wlilrh,  however,  the  oonise  of  eventa  taat  ooDverted 

iiitn  team.  For  th<i  ill-futpd  I^>iil>i  XVI.,  and  for  the  rauM  of  freedam,  which 
HcemcHl  thrpattand  with  cllHgraci-.  in  Ihi'  troatmpnt  that  monutsh  w>a  likely  to 
RN.-civc,  Rchillcr  fi'lt  hu  dti'ply  iiitvreeted,  that  he  iletermlned,  not  without  per 
nnnal  rink,  to  address  an  appeal  on  tlii?He  subjecls  to  the  li'reiich  people,  and  the 
world  at  larm-  Tlic  voire  of  reasun  atlvocatlng  order  oh  well  ■■  UbBrtr,  might, 
ho  conrolvtd,  mako  a  salutary  iiuprcwlon  in  this  period  of  tenor  and  deluajon; 
tho  voicu  of  a  difltln^iliihod  man  would  Bound  like  tho  voice  of  the  notion  which 
hci  HhonM  rcprcecnt. 

Rohltler  won  hIIII  initklue  inquiries  for  a  French  ttaDilatw,  and  ravolvlag  in 
hlH  mind  tho  varlouH  iir^nments  that  niltcht  be  naed  with  proprMy  Mid  advBn- 
tjwc-.  when  the  iiroRrmH  of  thinRH  eupersoded  the  ncceaslty  of  mdi  daUbentUoD. 
In  those  few  months,  Iionis  XVT.  porlahed  on  tho  scaffold.  The  Bonibcm  ftunUy 
were  miillotineil,  or  si-attered  over  Europe,  and  the  Fnnoh  gOTsnuamt  w«» 
chanffed  Into  a  (rlKhtful  chaos,  lhrou){h  which  calm  Imtli  had  no  Imtgnr  an; 
ch&nce  of  boinft  heard.  Schiller  turned  away  from  these  repoUn  and  appalling 
•cencs  Into  other  reirinnB.  where  his  powera  vrero  more  IOddIj  to  fndjMi^  qfllict^ 
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(foethe.  Their  intiniai'y  was  now  frank  and  cordial;  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  long  visits  to  each  other^s 
houses,  and  frequently  used  to  go  together  from  Jena  to 
Weimar.  They  might  sometimes  be  seen,  we  are  told, 
on  the  road  between  these  towns,  sitting  at  table  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  sj^reading  tree,  talking  and  looking  at  the 
passers-by. 

Schiller  had  at  this  time  httle  to  complain  of,  and 
much  to  rejoice  in.  He  was  happy  in  his  family,  hon- 
ored and  admired  by  the  world ;  his  wants  were  provided 
for.  He  had  tasks  which  inspired  and  occupied  him ; 
friends  who  loved  him,  whom  he  oved.  His  mode  of 
life  at  Jena  was  simple  and  modci  ite,  his  only  excess 
being  his  habit  of  writing  and  stud>  ng  at  night.  He 
was  to  be  found  at  his  desk  till  four  o  even  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  seldom  rose 
till  nine  or  ten.* 

'*  Wallenstein"  was  sent  forth  to  the  world  in  1799, — 
a  work  of  anxiety  and  labor,  which  had  not  been  be- 
stowed in  vain.  It  may  safely  be  rated  as  the  greatest 
dramatic  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  very 
close  of  which  it  was  published. 


*  During  summer,  his  place  of  study  was  in  a  garden,— which  at  length  ho 
puFchased,— in  the  suhurl)8  of  Jena,  In  a  hollow  defile,  through  which  a  stream 
flows  around  the  city.  On  the  top  of  the  acclivity,— from  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  pro8i)ect  into  the  valley  of  the  Saalc  (^'/M)  and  the  flr-clad  hills  of 
the  neighb<3ring  forest, — Schiller  built  himself  a  small  house  with  a  single  room 
in  it-  This  was  his  favorite  abode  during  hours  of  comi)08ition,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  works  were  written  there. 

On  sitting  down  at  his  desk  at  night,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  some 
strong  coffee  or  chocolate,  or,  more  frequently,  a  flask  of  Rhenish  wine  or  eham- 
IMigne,  standing  by  him,  that  he  might,  from  time  to  time,  refresh  himself. 
Often  the  neighbors  used  to  hear  him  declaiming  aloud  in  the  silence  of  the 
night ;  and,  as  it  was  very  easy  to  watch  him  from  the  heights  opposite  his  little 
garden-house,  he  might  bo  seen  speaking  aloud  and  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  in 
his  chamber ;  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  down  in  his  chair  and  writing,  drink- 
ing the  while,~eometimie8  more  than  onoe,— from  the  glass  standing  near  him. 
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Soon  after  its  appearance,  Schiller  once  more  changed 
his  ab(^de,  and  henceforth  he  spent  his  winters  in  Weimar, 
partly  to  l^e  near  the  theater  there.  For  several  years, 
he  continued  to  spend  his  summers  in  Jena,  but  at  last 
he  settled  constantly  in  Weimar.  He  was  now,  as  be- 
fore, in  the  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  engaged  in 
(h-aniatic  composition  as  the  great  object  of  his  life.  In 
1802,  Schiller  was  ennobled  by  the  Duke,  at  the  wish  of 
the  latter, — not  from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  Schiller 
himself,  who  accepted  the  honor  from  gratitude,  without 
needing  or  asking  for  it. 

In  return  lor  so  much  kindness,  he  applied  himself  to 
a  close  inspection  of  the  theater  at  Weimar,  which  was 
the  hobby  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  shared  with  Gk)ethe 
the  task  of  superintending  its  concerns.  In  1800,  he 
published  his  tragedy  of  "Maria  Stuart,"  and,  a  year 
later,  ''The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  one  of  the  finest  of  modem 
dramas.*  Its  reception  was,  beyond  example,  flattering. 
This  was  followed,  in  1804,  by  "Wilhelm  (virhfilmj 
Tell,-'  which  added  still  more  to  his  fame. 

S(ihiller's  faculties  had  never  been  more  brilliant  than 
at  this  period.  Strong  in  mature  age,  in  rare  and  varied 
acc!omplishmc»nts,  he  was  reaping  the  full   fruits   of  his 

•  The  nceptioTi  of  *' Tho  Maid  of  OrloaiiR "  was  hlc^hly  flatterinfir.  At  the  flnrt 
exhibition  of  tho  play  in  lii'iiwic,  Si^hillcr  was  in  tho  theater,  though  not  among 
thL>  {ludioncc.  When  tho  curtain  dropped  at  t)io  end  of  the  flxBt  act,  there  aroee 
on  all  Kidi'S  a  Rhont  of, '*  Long  live  Friedrich  Sohillor  1  **  accompanied  by  the 
Miiind  of  triniiitots  and  other  military  music.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the 
wliolc  iLH^oMibly  left  their  placcH,  went  out,  and  crowded  around  the  door  through 
whicli  the  ixx.'t  was  exxxx^ted  to  come.  No  sooner  did  he  show  himeelf,  than  his 
iulmirins  Hjx'itatnrR,  uncovering:  their  heads,  made  a  lane  for  him  to  paaa,  and  ae 
ho  walked  alon;^  many  held  up  their  children,  saying  to  them,  **That  ia  hel^ 

At  the  first  production  of  the  play  in  Weimar,  a  certain  young  doctor  called 
out  from  the  ffaller>%  *■'  Bravo,  Schiller  !'^  in  a  loud  tone  of  yoloe.  Offsmded  at  this 
personality,  the  author  hissed,  and  the  audience  Joined  >»<*»-  aft^ffl—i  afterward 
exijroHsed  his  displeasure  at  this  conduct,  and  the  young  doctor  WM  panldwd  flar 
Ms  indiscroot  applause  by  an  admonition  from  the  iKklloe. 
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earlier  studies.  .  The  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  shows 
the  great  riches  of  his  mind,  and  the  prompt  command 
he  possessed  over  them.*  All  that  he  had  done  seemed 
but  a  fraction  of  his  appointed  task.  A  bold  inspiration 
was  leading  him  into  wider  fields  of  poetry  and  thought, 
where  yet  more  triumphs  were  to  be  gained.  Schemes 
of  new  writings  floated  in  his  fancy ;  he  was  surrounded 
I)y  a  multitude  of  projects,  and  full  of  ardor  about  carry- 
ing them  out.f  But  Schiller's  labors  and  triumphs  were 
drawing  to  a  close. 

In  1804,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  *'Wilhelm  Tell."  On  his  return,  he  was  seiz(3d 
with  a  paroxysm  of  the  malady  which,  for  many  years, 
had  never  wholly  left  him.  The  attack  was  fierce  and 
violent.  It  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but 
he  escaped  once  more,  was  considered  out  of  danger,  and 
again  resumed  his  poetical  employments.  His  mind  was 
now  frequently  engaged  with  solennn  and  sublime  ideas. 
The  universe  of  human  thought  he  had  explored  and 
enjoyed.  Many  of  his  lat^r  poems  indicate  an  incessant, 
increasing  longing  for  some  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
life.     At  times,  it  is  a  gloomy  resignation   to   the   want 


*  At  Weimar,  his  way  of  life  was  like  that  at  Jena.  He  mi^ht  frequently  ho 
seen  in  the  park  there,— which  is  largo  and  heautiful,  laid  out  with  great  sim- 
plicity, like  a  natural  woodland,— wandering  about  the  remote  paths,  with  a  note- 
tK>ok  in  his  hand,  now  loitering  slowly  along,  now  standing  still.  If  any  one 
apiMiared  in  sight,  he  would  dart  away  into  another  avenue.  One  of  his  favorite 
rt'sorts  wiiB  a  shady,  rocky  path,  which  leads  to  a  little  pavilion  built  by  the 
<  rnuul  Duke,  under  the  direction  of  Gk>ethe.  Here  runs  a  little  brook  over  its 
sni<H>th  channel  of  slate-stone.  Some  verses  of  GKxjthe  are  cut  upon  a  stone  plate 
M't  into  the  rock.  The  8i)ot  is  completely  overgrown,  and  surrounded  by  shady 
trees  and  shrubs. 

t  Wliatever  Schiller  intended  to  write,  he  first  entirely  compoeed  in  his  head 
before  putting  a  line  on  paper,  and  he  used  to  call  a  work  ready  as  soon  as  its 
plan  was  complete  in  his  mind.  From  this  it  happened  that  there  were  often 
reports  that  he  had  finished  a  piece  of  composition,  when,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  it  was  not  even  begun. 
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uml  <l(ispuir  of  iiuy.  His  ardmit  spirit  could  not  satisfy 
it.«t;lf  with  thingM  wen.  It  .soared  away  in  search  of 
othvr  hinds,  looking  for  some  surer  and  brighter  home 
beyond  the  horizon  of  tliLs  world.  He  hatl  no  reason  to 
regard  death  a.s  ii  near  event,  but  the  awful  secrets 
corinccti'il  with  it  luul  long  been  familiar  to  his  contem- 
plati(»n. 

The  spring  of  lMOr>,  which  Schiller  had  looked  foi^ 
ward  to  wilh  hr^Kis  of  unjoyment  and  activity,  was  cold, 
bltmk,  and  .stormy,  lunl  with  it  liis  illness  returned.  The 
hiilp  iif  physi<;ians  wjis  vain,  his  disorder  kept  increasing; 
on  the  9tli  of  May,  it  reached  a  crisis.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  thiit  day,  lie  gri;w  insensible  and,  by  degrees, 
delirious.  Among  hiw  expressions,  the  word  Lichtenberg 
(iikii'isn  bsi-gh)  wan  frequently  noticed,  a  word  of  no  im- 
port,— indictiting,  a-s  s<niie  thought,  the  writer  of  that 
name,  whiwe  works  he  had  lately  been  reading. 

But  his  friends  were  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  him 
deitart  in  delirium.  The  physical  suffering  which  had 
bewildered  and  blinded  his  thinking  faculties  passed 
away,  and  t;he  spirit  of  Schiller  looked  forth  in  ita  wonted 
seivnity.  Al)out  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  fell 
into  a  soft  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  in  the  full  pos- 
sftssion  of  Ills  siinses.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  come,  he 
afldressed  himself  to  meet  it,  not  with  affected  careless- 
ness or  superstitious  ft^ar,  but  with  the  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing iniinliness  which  had  marked  his  life.  He  took  s 
touching,  tranquil  farewcOl  of  his  family,  ordering  that 
his  funei'al  shouM  hv,  private,  without  pomp  or  parade. 
Some  one  inquin;d  how  he  felt  He  replied,  "Calmer 
and  calmer."  About  six,  he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Once,  for  a  moment,  he  looked  up,  with  a  lively  expres- 
sion, and   said :    "  Many  things   are   growing   plain    and 
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clear  to  me — "  Again  he  closed  his  eyes ;  his  sleeping 
grew  deeper  and  deeper,  until  it  changed  into  the  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  awakening. 

Schiller  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  died.  Sick- 
ness had  long  wasted  his  form.  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
his  faccj  was  pale,  the  cheeks  and  temples  rather  hollow, 
the  (;hin  deep  and  slightly  projecting,  the  nose  irregu- 
larly aquiline,  his  hair  inclined  to  auburn.  His  counte- 
nance was  attractive,  and  had  a  certain  manly  beauty. 
The  lips  were  curved  and  delicate,  his  eyes  were  soft, 
and  his  brow  high  and  thoughtful. 

In  his  dress  and  manner,  he  was  plain  and  unaffected. 
Among  strangers,  something  shy  and  retiring  was  to  be 
observed  in  him ;  in  his  own  family  and  among  his 
chosen  friends,  he  wi\s  kind-hearted,  free,  and  as  gay  as 
a  little  child.  In  public,  his  external  appearance  had 
nothing  in  it  to  strike  or  attract ;  his  looks  were  con- 
stantly bent  on  the  ground  as  he  walked,  so  that  he 
often  failed  to  notice  the  salutation  of  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  if  he  heard  it,  he  would  catch  hastily  at  his 
hat,  and  give  his  cordial  "Guten  Tag"  (gc5?>t'dn  takh). 
Modesty,  simplicity,  and  a  total  want  of  all  parade  or 
aflfectation  were  conspicuous  in  him. 

Schiller  gives  a  fine  example  of  the  German  character. 
He  has  all  its  good  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  with  very 
few  of  its  defects.  He  had  downrightness  and  simplicity, 
sincerity  of  heart  and  mind,  enthusiasm,  patience,  and 
earnestness;  imagination,  delighting  in  the  lofty  and 
grand ;  intellect,  rising  into  refined  abstractions,  grasp- 
ing comprehensive  generalizations.  In  his  boyhood, 
Schiller's  writings  were  extravagant;  but  in  the  man, 
there  is  no  bombast,  no  inflation  of  thought.  He  is  the 
poet  of  truth;  he  satisfies  the  understanding  and  con* 
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wiouce  of  his  readers,  while  he  moves  their  hearts  and 
iniagiuatiuus. 

The  uews  of  Schiller's  death  fell  cold  on  every  heart ; 
not  in  Germany  alone,  but  all  over  Europe,  it  was  re- 
giinled  as  a  public  loss  by  all  who  understood  its  mean- 
ing. In  Weimar,  the  sensation  was  deep  and  universal. 
Publi<'.  places  of  amusement  were  shut,  and  all  ranks 
made  hiistt;  to  testify  their  ft^elings  by  tributes  to  his 
memory.* 

*  A(-(»>rilinK  to  Schiller'H  dln>ctionB,  the  bier  WOB  to  be  borne  bf  yoim^ 
biuxheru  ijf  thu  Utnn.  but  Beverul  Toung  artiels  nod  stadentH,  out  of  rerennee 
fur  tho  (leccBiH-d,  (uuk  It  ui>»ti  themselves  to  cany  It.  It  warn  between  midnight 
and  iinp  ill  tlio  jtiomiiiir  wlion  thu  funtml-tnln  apptxiachod  the  cfaurch-yard. 
The  uvi.'n'lc>uchil  Hky  thruatviii.'d  min  But  aa  thu  bier  waa  Bi't  dom  tH«Ide  tlic 
)jruv<-,  thi>  cloiidH  uuddenlj  opcnoil,  and  the  moon  comlnB  forth  peacefully,  cant 
itH  ruys  iiixm  t)io  cntHii,  It  wiw  lowuri'd  lu  the  Krave.  The  moon  again  mitml 
)H'biiid  durk  cluiidB.  A  tli'cvc  wind  began  to  liowl,  aa  If  to  remind  Uu  i 
i]f  Ihrir  ((rvat,  IrniparBlilo  Iihl 
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1770-1850. 

IN  looking  over  the  history  of  English  poetry,  no  one 
can  fail  to  note  what  has  been  called,  not  very  cor- 
rectly, the  school  of  Pope.  Tt  was  not  exactly  a  school 
of  poetry,  but  a  well-nigh  universal  impulse  of  fashion. 
During  about  one  hundred  years,  the  poets  of  England 
were  content  to  throw  their  thoughts  into  a  single  set 
form  of  versification, — the  English  heroic  meter, — and  to 
adopt  almost  absolutely  a  set  and  artificial  mode  of  ex- 
pression. The  effect  was  prosaic^.  Neither  the  subject, 
nor  what  was  said  about  it,  rose  far  above  the  prose  level, 
save  in  exceptional  cases.  There  was  a  strange  delight 
in  treating  didactic  subjects  in  a  curiously  pompous  and 
useless  way ;  in  writing  satires  in  smooth  antithetic  verae ; 
in  mulling  over  certain  conventional  subjects  in  a  dry, 
hard,  and  often  lifeless  manner. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  all  this  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century 
fell  into  contempt  as  profound  as  the  honor  it  had  before 
enjoyed.  Oowper  and  Burns  are  the  first  of  the  great 
poets  in  whom  we  can  distinguish  a  difference  of  style 
and  treatment.  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge, 
Southey  (sowthM),  and  Wordsworth,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  decades,  effectually  finished  the  work,  and  entirely 
displaced  the  whole  school  of  Pope.  The  difference  is 
very  great.  Instead  of  high-flown  and  conventional  sen- 
timent, we  have  strong  and  natural  passion.     Instead  of 
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jiuli.shcd  couplets  (flittering  with  a  hard  metallic  luster, 
\vu  fuue  tlifi  true  glow  of  lyric  fire.  In  place  of  select- 
ing (■citaiii  stoc^k  .subje(rti8,  the  poets  ransacked  history 
unil  Ihd  world  for  »iil»jects.  Scott  went  back  to  feudal- 
ism ;  Byi-on  sought  tlie  IHast ;  Keats  revived  old  Greek 
lift';  Suuthey  founil  romantic  .subjects  every-where;  Cole- 
ridge iiiul  Shelley  irossod  the  line  of  the  supernatural. 
Tliey  turned  their  minds,  too,  to  Nature, — too  miuh 
negleetcd,  except  in  rut^aml-dried  ganien  forms, — and 
sought  out  all  that  was  wild  and  picturesque,  —  the 
niountiviii,  the  watei'-fall,  the  ocean. 

The  form,  tjx),  uf  the  eighteenth  century  poetry  was 
despistsd,  Sciott  seized  a  spee.i<'s  of  galloping  moss-trooper 
nmter;  OoluHdge  discarded  every  thing  except  the  accent 
to  niai'k  the  rhythm.  Byron  and  Keats  revivified  the  old 
Spenserian  stanza.  And  even  when  they  condescended 
to  employ  the  hen)i(^  couplet,  they  changed  it  utterly. 
The  "Id  meter  was  a  succession  of  smooth,  polished, 
epigranunatiu  couplets,  saying  its  aay  in  a  couple  of 
lines,  and  then,  in  another  couplet,  saying  what  came 
next.  But  the  decasyllabics  written  by  these  new  poets 
were  all  cut  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  desire  to  avoid 
monotony.*    The  full  stop  came  purposely  in  the  middle 

'  It  in  iiiti>r()fltlnc  to  ii>wl  the  liiiea  In  which  Keats,  at  the  agt  of  twen^'itwo, 
i'liunu.'tiT</,iil    hiH   iiredccGBBOrB.     He   has   been   speaMiitt  of  all   Om   beutlcB  at 

iiatiiiv  iinil  "f  [Kietrj,  oiid  Koea  on : 

"  Couhl  all  this  be  forgotten  T    Yea ;  b  ""*><"" 
Nurtured  by  foppeiy  and  boFbarism, 
Made  Kre&t  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. 
Men  weni  thnufrht  wise  who  oould  not  undeialMnd 
His  uloHm  wllh  a  puling  Intent's  force 
Tlii^y  nwoyiil  about  upon  a  rooldns-honB, 
And  thought  it  Fohbsub.   Oh,  dtamal^onlad  I 
The  winds  of  heaven  blew,  the  ooean  roU'd 
Its  gathcrlnR  waves.     Ye  felt  It  not.    nie  Uiu 
Bored  its  eternal  bcaan,  ai^  the  d«w 
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of  the  couplet  or  the  middle  of  the  line.  Alexandrines, 
which  Pope  had  discarded,  were  used  with  reckless  fre- 
quency. Read  Keats'  earlier  poems,  and  even  "  Lamia " 
(la'ml  A),  or  Leigh  (is)  Hunt's  "  Story  of  Rimini  "  (re'me  ns), 
and  then  read  any  thing  of  Pope's. 

But  these  all  sought  the  romantic,  the  startling,  the 
eccentric  in  subject  and  in  treatment.  They  argued  that 
the  sham  sentiment,  the  sham  passion,  the  absurdly 
high-flown  ideas  should  be  replaced  by  genuine  feeling, 
true  romance.  They  carried  the  day  with  them.  Scott's 
chivahy,  Byron's  romance,  Coleridge's  supematuralism 
were  all  the  fashion.  Wordsworth  alone  put  forth  a 
contrary  idea.  Instead  of  seeking  true  poetrj''  in  more 
romantic  and  fantastic  subjects, — in  more  striking  and 
vigorous  meter, — he  thought  that  the  truest  poetry  was 
to  be  found  in  the  common  life  which  he  saw  around 
him,  and  that  it  could  be  expressed  in  the  commonest 
language  of  prose.     And  his  poems  are  on  the  simplest 


Of  summer  nights  ooUectod  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious:  beauty  was  awake! 
Why  were  not  ye  awake?    But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  you  knew  not  of,— were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws,  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile:  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 
Of  dolts,  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit. 
Till,  like  the  certain  wards  of  Jacobus  wit. 
Their  verses  tallied.    Easy  was  the  task: 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  Poesy,    ni-fated,  impious  race  I 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyrist  to  his  face, 
And  did  not  know  it.— No,  they  went  about. 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out. 
Marked  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  large. 
The  name  of  one  Boileau!"  (btodld'). 

There  is,  of  course,  much  exaggeration  in  all  this ;  but  there  is  much  that  is 
true.  The  eighteenth  century  was  undoubtedly  a  period  in  which  English  prose 
was  liner  than  it  had  been  before  or  has  been  since,  and  also  a  period  when  the 
tendency  of  poetry  was  to  become  proeaio. 
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and  most  natural  subjects,  and  his  language  and  meter 
are  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  kind.  The  public 
did  not  agree  with  him.  It  elevated  Scott,  then  Byron, 
to  the  very  highest  place,  and  refused  to  recognize 
Wordsworth.  But  even  in  his  life-time,  the  tide  turned; 
and  probably  to-day,  among  the  real  leaders  of  literary 
opinion,  Wordsworth  would  be  readily  given  a  higher 
place  than  any  other  English  poet  since  Milton,  except 
Robert  Browning. 

Th(i  Lake  Country  of  England*  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  Wordsworth,  that  any  lover  of  the  poet 
would  gladly  give  both  time  and  money  to  see  it.  In 
fact,  a.*^ide  from  grounds  of  poetic  association,  it  affords  as 
many  attracjtions  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  as  does 
any  other  part  of  England.  There  are  mountains, — Hel- 
vellyn  (h6i  vgi'iin)  and  KSkiddaw,  for  instance, — not  the 
liighest  in  the  world,  but  rugged  and  grand  to  the  very 
point  of  awfulnoss;  there  are  lakes,  Derwent-Water,  Win- 
der niere,  Grasmore,  Rydal- Water  (ri'dfil),  which  may  rival 
any  of  which  we  have  heard.    There  are  mountain  tarns 

*  Wordsworth  himself  wrote  a  Oiiide  to  tho  Lakes.  HIb  descriptionB  of  Lake 
Hcenery  are  well  worth  reading.    This  is  what  he  says  of  the  moantaln  tarns : 

''Thoy  arc  diillcult  of  accoss,  and  naked;  yet  some  of  them  are,  in  their  peiv 
manttnt  forriiH,  very  grand ;  and  there  arc  accidents  of  things  which  would  make 
the  nioanoHt  of  them  int.crc>sting.  At  all  events,  one  of  these  pools  is  an  accept- 
able Higlil  t4>  Die  mountain  wanderer,  not  merely  as  an  incident  that  diveniflce 
the  piNxspoet,  but  as  forming  in  his  mind  a  center  or  conspicuous  point  to  which 
<>b.j(>ets,  otherwise  disconnected  or  insubordinated,  may  he  referred.  Some  few 
have  a  varifMl  outline,  with  bold,  heath-clad  promontories;  and,  as  they  mostly 
lie  at  tlie  f<M)t  of  a  steep  precipice,  tho  water,  where  the  sun  is  not  shining  upon 
it,  apiK'ars  bhick  and  sullen,  and  round  tho  margin  huge  stones  and  mfMinm  of 
ifK.'k  are  seattere<l,  some  defying  o^njeoturo  as  to  the  raieans  by  whloh  they  came 
thitlic>r,  aiul  others  obviously  fallen  from  on  high,— the  contrihutioiis  of  ages.  A 
not  uiit)lr^iHing  sadness  is  induced  by  this  perplexity  and  these  images  of  decay; 
while  the  prospect  of  a  body  of  pure  water,  unattended  with  groves  and  other 
cheerful  rural  images  by  which  fresh  water  is  usually  acoompanied,  and  unahle 
u>  give  furtherance  to  the  meager  vegetation  around  it,  ezoltes  a  aenae  of  aome 
repulsive  ix>wer  strongly  put  forth,  and  thus  deepens  the  melanoholy  natnral  to 
such  scenes." 


■«r.-^    r 
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as  beautiful  and  gloomy  as  the  Scottish  lo(;hs;  there  are 
brooks  and  rivers,  meadows  and  uplands, — all  that  one 
could  ask  for  in  m()untain  sc^enerv.  While  it  is  not 
always  grand  and  aw(;-inspiring,  it  is  ever  remarkably 
pi(.*turesque.  Wordsworth  himself  says:  "But  a  short  resi- 
lience among  the  British  mountains  will  furnish  abun- 
dant proof  that,  after  a  certain  point  of  elevation,  viz., 
that  whicli  allows  of  (compact  and  fleecy  clouds  settling 
upon  or  sweeping  over  tluj  summits,  the  sense  of  sul>- 
limity  depends  more  upon  form  and  relation  of  objects 
to  each  other  than  upon  the  actual  magnitud(} ;  and  that 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  is  sufficient  to  call  forth,  in  a 
most  im])ressive  degrtM^,  the  creative  and  magnifying 
[)owei*s  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  Ij'dko  Oountry  is  a  tract  of  mountain  region  on 
the  ])ord(M-s  of  thre(.'  counties, — Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Lancashin*.  The  sea  is  on  the  west,  visible 
from  the  mountains.  Of  thc^se,  the  most  famous, — Skid- 
daw, — is  on  tlu^  north(M*n  part,  in  Cumberland,  a  few  feet 
over  thn;e  thousand  high.  To  the  south  lie  Derwenfc- 
VVater  and  Keswick  (kgz'lk).  More  nearly  in  the  center 
r)f  th(3  region  is  llelvellyn,  a  bit  higher  than  Skiddaw, 
iTid  farther  south  still  are  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Mount 
and  Ilydal-Watcu'.  Beyond,  and  to  the  south-west,  are 
t.\)niston-Water  and  Furness  Fells,  while  to  the  south 
is  Windermere,  and  to  the  west  the  River  Duddon.  We 
?.an  hardly  go  further  in  description.  Wordsworth  knew 
xn<\  loved  the  Lake  Country,  so  that  many  of  its  mi- 
nutest points  are  celebrated  in  his  poetry.  But  his 
readers  will  recall  the  more  familiar  points. 

At  Cockermouth,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Lake 
region,  was  Wordsworth  born.  He  went  to  school  at 
Hawkshead,    near   Windermere,   in    the    southern   part; 
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and  the  greu,ter  part  of  liis  after  life  was  paased  at 
Gi-asniere  and  Rydal,  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  country. 
He  knew  it  to  its  minutest  corner.* 

Wordsworth's  life  was  not  eventful.     Its  chief  interest 
lies  in  his  work.    Born,  an  we  have  said,  in  Cockermouth, 
in  Cumberland,  he  lost  his  mother,  and  then  his  father, 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  old.     He  had  at  this  time  ' 
been  several  yuars  at  school  at  Hawkshead.    The  amount 
that    he    learned    from    t)ooks   during   these    five    years'    I 
schooling   is   not  chronicled,  but   the   amount    that    he    I 
learned  from    Natiu'o     in    tenn-time    and  vacation, — in    j 
wandering  about  in  tlit'  l)eantiful  country  near  at  hand,    j 
— early  improved  his  mind  in  a  direction  that   Is  very 
plain  in  his  later  works.  ] 

Wordsworth  probably  could  not,  of  himself,  have  gone    I 
to  a  Univeisity,  havin^t  inherited  nothing  from  his  father 
save  a  lawsuit  against  the  Earl  of  Lon,sdale,  whose  agent  ' 
he    had   been.     But,  thanks   to  his  two  uncles,  Richard 
Wordsworth  and  Christopher  Crackenthorpe,  means  were 
found,  and  in   1787,  he  was  entered  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, — making  one  more  of  that  noble  list  of 
poets  who  have  lived  there,  which  list  was  to  be  again    i 
Uingthened  by  the  names  of  Coleridge  and  Byron. 

Of    Wordsworth's    University    life    we   need    not  say  I 
much.    He  remained  three  years,  took  a  degree,  and  de- 
part(id.     His  vacation,?  were  spent  in    the    country,  .the    I 
first  two  among  the  lakes  and  the  third  in  a  Talking  ^ 
trip  in  SwitztTland.t 

•  WonlBworth,  oe  we  hnve  mcatloned  before,  WM  the  Kathor  of  •  Onlda  to  the 
lAkeB.  It  1b  said  that  on  one  occasioii,  tato  In  hi>  life,  a  clerKyman,  Ib  oootctb- 
tion  with  him,  asked  politely  It  ho  had  ever  written  any  thing  bMide  thta  Ovlde.     ! 

t  This  vacation  excuraion,  most  charaoterlatio  of  the  DiMi,  Ukmii^  now  the 
commoneet  thing  In  the  world,  was,  ai  that  time,  an  nahMUd^it  illillMlliit     Hr     I 
HpeakH  of  It  hima^  aa  an  "uDprecedented  oantw,"  ahowlnc  "a  IiMd^  dl|M  oC 
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On  leaving  Cambridge,  Wordsworth  had  no  settled 
plan  for  the  future.  The  pulpit  and  the  bar  were  both 
distasteful  to  him.  ''  He  did  not  feel  himself  good 
enough  for  the  Church,"  he  said  afterward.  He  had 
some  thoughts  of  the  army.  But  he  had  no  very  defi- 
nite aims.  For  a  short  time  he  lived  in  London ;  but, 
after  a  few  months,  left  P]ngland  for  France ;  then  (No- 
vember, 1791)  hurrying  along  to  the  excesses  of  the 
Terror,  Wordsworth  looked  upon  the  Revolution  with 
satisfaction.  He  sympathized  with  its  ideas, — he  desired 
to  identify  himself  with  it.  He  stayed  but  a  short  time 
in  Paris,  but  spent  almost  a  year  at  Orleans  (6r  la  6ng') 
and  Blois  (biwa).*  He  returned  to  Paris  in  October, 
1792,t  at  which  time  the  revolutionary  proceedings  were 
rushing  on  at  such  a  pace  as  might  well  have  alarmed 
him.  He  thought  of  entering  the  struggle  himself  by 
the  sidi;  of  the  Girondists  (j!  r6nd'lsts),  but  his  friends, 
vie\ving  his  course  with  dissatisfaction,  recalled  him  to 
England  by  stopping  his  allowance. 

college  studies  and  their  set  rewards."  He  walked  through  Switzerland  with  his 
f rien<l  Jones,  and  recollections  of  the  trip  may  be  found  in  the  *'  Prelude,"  that 
introduction  to  the  excursion  wherein  he  describes  much  of  his  own  life.  His 
first  two  vacations  wore  passed  in  the  company  of  Nature,  the  one  among  the 
I^akes,  and  the  second  with  his  sister  at  Penrith. 

*  At  Blois,  the  French  language  was  thought  to  be  spoken  with  the  greatest 
purity.  Addison,  it  may  be  remembered,  lived  there  some  time,  to  acquire  a  cor- 
riKjt  pronunciation. 

t  Wordsworth  returned  to  Paris  from  Blois,  in  October,  1792,  immediately 
aftor  the  September  massacres.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution 
was  by  no  means  checked,  but  his  finer  sensibilities  were  greatly  shocked  at  the 
thouj?ht  of  the  destinit«  of  freedom  being  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  had 
scizcHl  control  of  affairs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  thought  seriously  of  enter- 
infi  the  arena  himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists.  Such  a  course  of 
ju't ion,— which,  whatever  its  other  results,  would  undoubtedly  have  conducted 
him  to  the  guillotine,  with  his  political  friends,  in  May,  1793,— was  rendered  im- 
Ix>ssiblo  by  a  somewhat  undignified  hinderance.  Wordsworth,  while,  in  his  own 
eyes,  "a  patriot  of  the  world,"  was,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  a  jroung  man  of  twenty- 
two,  traveling  on  a  small  allowance,  and  running  his  head  into  unnecessary 
dangers.  His  funds  were  stopped,  and  he  reluctantly  returned  to  England  at  the 
close  of  1792. 
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Ah  the  Revnlutinii  went  on,  Wordsworth,  with  many 
others,  lost  the  sympathy  with  which  they  had  watched 
the  flrst  efforts  of  th(i  French  people  to  free  themselves 
from  the  bunlens  wliich  had  been  left  to  them  by  feudal 
timea  'Twas  not  unnatural  ;  for  the  principles  with 
which  the  Revolution  stalled  were  either  abandoned  or 
reduced  to  absurditiea 

On  returning  home,  Wordsworth  found  himself  able 
to  adopt  a  life  which  must  have  come  as  near  his  ideal 
of  wliat  life  sliould  be,  as  he  could  have  asked.  With 
his  sister  l)or<)thy,*  he  Ix'gan  the  simple  cottage  exist- 
ence which  makes  up  jilmost  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  now  spent  liLs  time  writing,  though  he 
wi'otc  nothing  of  his  best  ut  this  period.  He  became 
jxissessed  of  a  small  legacy,  which,  with  other  sums, 
afforik'd  him  a  suflicient  income  for  himself  and  his 
sister  to  live  in  a  quiet,  but  very  happy  manner. 

In  1797,  the  WonlswoHhs  moved  to  Somersetshire,  to 
be  near  Ooleridge,  with  wh(.im  Wordsworth  had  contracted 
n  close  friendsliip.     The  result  of  this  proximity  was  the 
pul)lication  of  "Lyrical  Ballads,"    It  had  been  the   idea    ' 
thiit    the    two    jMietM   shoidd    contribute  about  the  same    i 
number  of  poems,  Coleridge  drawing  his  subjects   fpom    ' 
the  supernatural    and   Wordsworth    from    every-day  cir-  I 
i-umstiinc<!s.    But  (/oleridge  contributed  only  the  "Ancient    I 

*  Onr  "f  th't  miiHt  ninrkocl  thJiuni  in  the  life  nt  WM^dsmnlh,  and  ooe  of  tlw  ] 
tliintn  Ihiit  iikikI  Rildi.-d  tn  his  plcasiire,  wiia  his  Intimate  friendship  and  oonaUut 
rompiiniiiiislilii  with  hiH  RiBtor  Dorothy.  An  iiitellortual  woman,  keenly  allvo  to 
tho  wnni"  mid  itiqiiironientH  of  hur  Lrothor's  tempBramsnt,  and  deeply  Bympnlhii- 
Ind  with  hiH  vii-WB  nod  aai)irutlOD.  Hho  wua  to  him  more,  probably,  than  iui>' 
•ith'T  woman  rould  huvo  been.  And,  doubtlees,  her  devoted  affection,  her  int«l- 
liKi>nt  sympathy,  and  her  own  iK>«tlc  and  Imairlnative  fancy,  had  muoh  to  ijc 
with  the  drawlntr  oat  ond  dcvelopintt  of  her  hrothor'e  more  conserratiTo  natnri-. 
Like  hiin,  shu  loved  the  companloiiRhip  of  Nature,  and  her  blsluat  amUtlon  was 
to  enjoy  ami  ntudy  with  hlra  the  philoeoDblo  oapect  ctf  Uie  bemitUDl  aoenca 
amone  which  they  Urod. 
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Mariner"  and  a  few  other  pieces.  Wordsworth,  in  these 
>oems,  struck  the  key-note  of  his  poetical  theory.  "Lines 
Written  Above  Tintern  Abbey/'  "The  Tables  Turned," 
Expostulation  and  Reply"  are  truly  Words worthian. 
>ome  of  the  others  have  what  is  one  of  Wordsworth's 
aults  in  his  poorer  poetry,  an  utter  triviality,  re- 
leemed  by  very  little  else.  The  poems  are  to-day  ad- 
nired,  some  on  account  of  their  very  great  beauty; 
ithers  because  they  were  written  by  Wordsworth.  At 
he  time  of  their  publication,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
;aused  a  pleasing  sensation.*  Had  the  "Lyrical  Ballads" 
eceived  much  careful  reading,  undoubtedly  Jeffreys' 
This  will  never  do"t  would  have  come  much  sooner. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  "Lyrical  Ballads," 
/Vordsworth  and  his  sister  crossed  to  Germany,  where 
hey  spent  a  winter  at  Goslar  (gaz'lftr),  returning  at  the 
tnd  of  the  year  1799,  to  settle  together  at  Grasmere, 
n  the  midst  of  the  Lake  Country. 

*  ''  Every  one  knows  that  Wordsworth^s  early  poetry  was  receiyed  with  a 
hont  of  derision  such  as,— except  in  the  case  of  Keats,— has  never  attended  the 
rst  appearance  of  a  great  i>oet.  Every  one  knows,  too,  that  in  a  quarter  of  a 
entury,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  growth  of  inrofound  and  enthusiastic  admiration, 
rhich,  thoTigh  it  has  been  limited  by  the  rise  of  new  forms  of  deep  and  powerful 
oetry,  is  still  far  from  being  spent  or  even  reduced,  though  it  is  expressed  with 
lore  discrimination  than  of  old,  in  all  who  have  a  right  to  judge  of  iBngHiyi 
oetry."— i?.  W.  Church. 

t  JeflPreys  began  his  article  on  ^*The  Excursion**  in  the  MfMrnrffh  BtHiw 
ith  these  words.  The  Beviev)  was  not  started  at  this  time;  but  very  shortly 
fter  its  beginning,  in  1800,  it  seized  the  position  of  critical  dictator  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  it.  We  may  imagine  the  spirit 
1  which  good  Whigs  looked  on  it,  frum  these  lines,  written  Iqr  Soutliey  some 
ime  later: 

**  Mr.  JeflEreys  said  so,  who  must  certainly  know, 
For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet ; 
They  all  of  them  knew  Mr.  Jeffreys*  BeHew, 

Which  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reokoiied. 
It  was  through  thick  and  thin  to  its  party  troa; 
Its  back  was  buff  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

MorNmtf    FarUml 
It  served  them  for  Law  and  for  Goqwl  toow** 


^ 
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Wordswortli's  life  is  not  varied  in  incident    From  this 
time  until  his  death,  he   lived  among   the    Lakes,*  with 

occasional  trips  elsewhere, — to  London,  to  the  Highlands ;  ■. 

sometimes   abroad.     We    shall    not   try   to    particularize  I 

further,  for  the  mere  recital  of  the  bare  facts  would  be  j 
of  little  int-ei-est 

Wordsworth  lived  at  Grasmere,  in  two  or  three  dif-  • 
ferent  houses,  at  different  times,  till  181S.     In  1802,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  and  with  her  and  four 

children    who  were  born  to  them,  and  his   much-loved  j 
sister   Dorothy,    his    householil    was    complete.      Several 

times  he  varied  the    quietness  of   his  life   by  tours  in  . 
Europe.    But,  as  a  rule,  he  lived  quietly  at  Grasmere,  and 

afterward  at  Rydal  Mount,  among  the  lakes  and   mount-  j 

ains,  with  relations  and  friends  whom  he  loved,  and  not  j 
infrequently  visited  by  friends  from  a  distance.     He  was 

poasessed  of  a  mo<lest  income.     Lord  Lonsdale  had  paid  ■ 

the  debt  which  tlie  poet's  father  had  bequeathed  to  his  j 

children.     In    1813,  through    the    interest  of  the  same  | 

nobleman,  the  pliK'o  of  distributor  of  stamps  for  West-  I 

morelaiid,  and,  afterward,  for  Cumberland  as  well,  was  I 

given  him,  and  ahnost  thirty  years  after,  an  annuity  of  ■ 

three  hundred  pounds  from  the  Crown  was  offered  him  [ 

as  i\  mark  of  respect  for  his  distinguished  literary  ability.  I 

■  WordBworth'a  life  amooK  the  lA3i«e,  tlioiitih  quiet  and  Tetired,  w»  t^  no    | 
Tneann  an  utterly  secluded   eiiBt«n(-e.  ^beolntely  out  off  from  the  oatalde  worU.    i 
Ae  time  went  on,  and  he  wae  more  and  more  recognised  m  a"oentn'  of  sidilt-   I 
iiat   Btrcn^h  nnd  Illumination."  there  gathered  araund  blm  a  number  of  tht 
llTieat  Intellcfita  of  hla  day.    Southey  lived  but  a  little  ditfanoe  awaf,  >t  K«aw1ek. 
—  n  man  of  nrent  learning  and   i^ltoTD,  tbensh  nsrer  one  of  KlglADd^  sxtMr*   I 
pnclf.     John  WilRon,  better  tnown  as  "  ChrlBtopher  North,"— that  atianse  BUd    1 
briUiant    combination   of  srholar,  man  of  lett«n.  athlete,  and  atiortatuaa,— lived    I 
for  Bome  time  near  Wordavorth.   Se  Qulncy  also  passed  Beme  time  Id  the  Itie   } 
Country,  as  also  did  I>r.  Arnold,  of  Bugby,  known  to  all  the  raaden  of  "Vn  ' 
Brown."   Hartley  Colcridtco,  tho  son  of  WoidtwDrOk'a  Mend,  a  ^nha  at  a  htfi 
order,  wan  also  a  neighbor. 
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A  year  or  two  before,  he  hud  received  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford,  amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  the 
year  after,  on  the  death  of  Southey,  the  Laureateship 
was  conferred  upon  him.    He  died  in  1850.* 

Wordsworth  has  occupied  a  curious  position  with  the 
public.  Born  in  1770,  a  little  while  before  Scott,  and  a 
long  while  before  Byron,  Wordsworth  was,  as  far  as 
popularity  is  concerned,  at  once  distanced  by  his  younger 
corapetitora.  Scott,  on  his  publishing  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  "  Marmion,"  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
was  given,  by  common  consent,  the  place  of  firat  among 
English  poets.  Byron  easily  displaced  Scott  with  his 
**  Childe  Harold,"  and  with  his  romantic  Greek  tales. 
Wordsworth  received  little  else  than  unmixed  ridicule 
from  the  reviews  and  the  reading  public  in  general.  He 
had,  however,  his  admirers,  a!fd  by  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Byron,  these  admirers,  who  had,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work,  been  young  persons,  were  now  grown 
up  into  positions  of  influence.  The  turn  for  Wordsworth 
was  very  strong  for  some  time,  till  the  appearance  of 
Tennyson.    Tennyson  never  effaced  Wordsworth,  but,  oh 

•  Soraothing  should,  perhaps,  be  said  about  the  Ijakc  School  of  Poetry,— as 
absurd  a  name  as  was  ever  afi^ed  to  any  body  of  men.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  B<iut hey, —poets  of  very  different  styles,  conceptions,  and  views  of  poetry,— 
were  classed  together  as  a  school  of  poetry  by  the  reviewers,  who  pursued  them 
all  with  the  utmost  vigor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  all  did,  at  times,  live  in 
the  Lake  Country,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  they  had  in  common.  To  consider 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  as  holding  the  same  views  in  regard  to  literary  com- 
position would  be  ridiculous.  Wordsworth  himself,  though  he  valued  Southey 's 
friendship,  probably  never  esteemed  him  a  great  poet.  With  Coleridge  It 
was  different.  Wordsworth  was,  in  his  earlier  days,  intimate  with  Coleridge. 
They  talked  much  together,  and  had  many  ideas  in  common.  But,  in  their  try- 
ing to  write  a  poem  together,  it  was  soon  seen  that  their  views  and  styles  wore 
BO  utterly  different,  that  the  idea  of  joint  work  was  thrown  aside,  and  the 
'*  Lyrical  Ballads,'*  published  conjointly,  is  practically  made  up  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  although  there  are  one  or  two  of  Coleridge's  pieces  besides  the  "Ancient 
Mariner."  The  "Lake  School"  was  a  good  enough  nickname  to  fasten  upon 
political  opponents,  but  it  was  foolishly  absurd,  and  had  little  meaning. 
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the  whole,  he  diminished  the  number  of  his  admirers. 
Since  that  time,  it  seems  probable  that  the  understand- 
ing and  love  and  admiration  of  Wordsworth  have  in- 
creased very  greatly,  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  his  plac« 
among  Englisli  poets  is  probably  something  above  any 
one  of  the  three  poets  lust  named. 


BYRON. 

1788-1824. 

LORD  BYRON'S  father  was  a  spendthrift,  of  noble 
J  family,  commonly  called  "Mad-Jack"  Byron.  His 
mother  was  a  Miss  Gordon,  whom  Byron  married,  pre- 
sumably to  get  rid  of  his  very  pressing  debts.  The  boy 
was  born  in  London,  January,  1788,  as  his  mother  was 
returning  from  France,  and  was  born  lame, — that  is,  the 
heels  of  both  feet  were  so  formed  that  he  could  hardly 
set  them  on  the  ground.  With  one  foot  this  difficulty 
was  increased  by  various  surgical  operations.  With  the 
other,  it  always  existed,  though  never  prominently.  Lord 
Byron,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  lame  throughout  life ; 
but,  unlike  his  great  Scotch  contemporary,  was  lame  in 
a  painful  and  maddening  way  that  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  a  nervous,  sensitive  temperament. 

Shortly  after  this,  his  mother  moved  to  her  former 
home,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  here  the  poet  grew  up. 
On  the  death  of  his  great-uncle,  in  1798,  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  which  his  father  had  never  enjoyed,  and, 
with  his  mother,  moved  to  Newstead  Abbey,  the  family 
seat,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  had  attended  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  in  Scotland ;  in  England,  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow,  where  he  remained  four  years,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1805.*    He  was  no  great  scholar  at  school;  no 

♦  It  may  be  the  duty  of  a  biographer  to  chronicle  the  youthful  loves  of  his 
hero. 

Lord  Byron  was  not  slow  at  any  age  to  fall  violently  in  love  with  a  woman 
who  pleased  him,  and  ^9  jXMBion,  whil^  it  Ifhs^,  w$M9  all-en|pno0BiBg.     At  Aber-i 
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giuut  liguns  iimoiig  his  fellows;  though  he  possessed  an 
iiiilierioiis  and  haughty  siiirit,  which  Konietimes  put  him 
in  thi)  posit  iou  uf  leadur. 

At  Trinity  Collogi.',  ('umbridge,  whither  he  went  iu 
1805,  Byrtin's  (bourse,  though  not  absolutely  cominon- 
plauc,*  showed  fi/w  indications  by  which  any  one  could 
form  the  idea  that  in  half  a  dozen  yeare  he  would  be 
reckoiKMJ  the  (^eatt'st  i)oet  in  England.  He  did  not 
join  indiscriminately  with  the  other  men,  but  kept  rather 
to  hhnw^lf  ami  a  few  others  who  gathered  around  him, 
and  t^>  thes<^  he  was  devotedly  attached.  lie  lived  in 
handsome  chambers,  in  expensive  style,  and  showed 
from  the  fii-st  that  lie  had  no  idea  of  obtaining  Univer- 
sity honors. 

Peiliaps  we    may  lie  wronji  in  saying  that  none  could 

dnm.  wlicii  only  niiiir  yoara  of  aim.  lie  iH)iin>iv«d  a  Htronti  paailon  tor  Uaiy  Duff. 
Thin  piih«l>in  H-IU9  HI  InHtliiR,  bi  iiu  dctrl incut  uf  two  uthera  which  CoUowed  It.  thjit, 
i-l8ht  ypiirs  iiftiTwohl,  Iho  men'  iicwh  nf  licr  iiituTiagD  thn^  I^Ton  Into  TJoleut 
iiuivulaiDiiH.  On  luiiviuK  ti.  NiAliiiKhniimliiro,  ho  woe  struok  by  the  bMUQr  of  hia 
i  liiiie  iiftvrwunl  t-herlHhod  for  hor  BbODK  and  lover- 
a  dkil  lit  i'<)iiHuini>tlun,  and  ByroD,  aUU  a  echool-bciy, 
iiiHiu,  Hurj-  Chaworth  (Mtvtai,  but  Mai7  Cfaaworth 
[■H't.  ;i>id  iiuurird  another.  ThiH  last  fssioD  Becms 
i.Tic.  llii'  iHvt  IiliiiHcir,  who  Bcems,  In  aTter  life,  to 
have  fn'iiucntly  i-oiiiiiili'ml  ItidKc  iiuifitlonn,  used  to  counlder  It,  In  vigor  and  In- 
K.-nsily,  H(ii>iiil  imly  to  hia  iihtxThlnK  lovo  for  Teruea  Quicololl  igwM  eWB). 

*  Hlx  lire  lit  Trinity,  tliouKli  ix'l  rcinorkablo.  was  entertaining.  Like  the  others 
in  liiii  wt.  he  liiiil  i';[ix'ni'ivp  chiiiiibi!™ ;  his  -htiio  iKUtite  and  breakfaata;  his  own 
vfiU't.  ITc  koiit  iL  i'«>iiple  of  hnnu>H  nad  a.  caxria^fo.  wherein  he  poeted  aboQt  the 
countiy.  111.'  liiul  v,-[th  hini  Ki'Tierslly  two  dogs,  "Boatswain,"  tha  fkmcniB  New- 
fiiunilLiinil,  ;i>i'.l  "Ni^Ihod,"  Ihc  liull-duK-  Oti  retui'ning  from  one  Tacatlon,  h« 
l»n}ii^ht  wltli  him  a  bear,  wliicli  hu  add  ho  Intended  ahoold  take  ooe  of  the 
Triiiily  wholiirHhipH.  Urn  ninniN  ufTonled  the  nutterlalB  for  oonstuit  pnetjcs  with 
l>i>ilol!4  <T  the  Hniull4iw(inl  (dui-liiiK  won  still  in  vogue),  of  wltb  the  gloveo,  for 
HlmrriiiK  wiui  im.i  of  iho  !•.■•»  lunnly  fscrcim-a  ot  which  ho  was  fond.  He  was  un- 
<liii.«ti(>nnlily  great  at  nwiniinine.  Dc^ldrs  this,  he  went  throusfa  the  n^alar  gay 
life  uf  »  wild  youiifi  itian  In  nither  a  wild  aeo,  and,  among  other  '*'*"e~.  plajed 
high,  and  ran  dii-ply  into  debt,  which  hampered  hjm  to  a  eertaln  extant  thimi^- 
out  hia  life.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  that,  ut  thlB  time,  he  WM  wlldv  or  wlekeder 
thnn  the  laria-  majority  of  rich  young  men  Id  an  age  1 
bllng,  fast  living  ftud  towo  living  wore  tbe  role,  and  POt  the  «; 
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have  prophesied  his  greatness.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  undoubtedly  had  extravagant  expectations,  which 
were  curiously  carried  out;  but  when  we  consider  the 
work  on  which  the  expectations  were  based,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  affection,  rather  than  critical  acumen, 
w^as  at  the  bottom  of  such  opinions.  "Hours  of  Idle- 
ness," a  volume  of  juvenile  poems  published  when  he 
was  still  in  residence  at  Cambridge,  though  by  no  means 
worthy  the  contemptuous  abuse  poured  on  it  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  was  not,  to  our  mind,  an  earnest  of 
"Childe  Harold"  and  "Don  Juan."  The  volume,  however, 
such  as  it  was,  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  Ediiihurgh 
Review^  then  almost  dictatorial  in  literary  questions,  and 
a  tiTie  slashing  article  of  the  real  old  style  appeared, 
in  which  jeers  and  flings  at  Byron  for  being  a  peer,  and 
a  young  one  at  that,  are  mingled  with  much  that  is 
sensible,  though  ridiculously  severe.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  Byron  took  it  greatly  to  heart.  It  filled  him 
with  an  almost  blind  rage,  and  in  this  condition  he 
wrote  and  shortly  published  a  vigorous  satire,  "English 
Bards  afid  Scotch  Reviewers,"  in  which  he  struck  wildly 
around  him  against  the  writers  of  his  day,  known  and 
unknown  alike.  It  was  a  strong  and  able  piece  of  work, 
but  foolishly  unjust,  and  Byron  probably  regretted  it 
afterward,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  person- 
ally some  of  those  whom  he  had  lampooned. 

"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers "  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1809.  Before  that,  however,  Byron  had  left. 
Trinity  College,  and  had  decided  to  go  abroad  for  some 
time.  He  passed  some  little  time  at  Newstead  Abbey,, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  and  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  the 
summer  of  1809.  He  was  absent  about  two  years.  The 
exact  causes  of  this  journey,  as  Byron  desired  the  world 
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to  iniagine  them,  may  be  found  in  the  first  few  stanzas 
of  *'Ohilde  Harold."  The  reader  may,  however,  if  he 
choose,  doubt  whether  Byron  was  actually  describing  his 
own  condition  in  these  verses,  and  it  seems  not  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  he  went  abroad  because  he  had  no 
very  immediate  prospects  at  home,  because  he  was  in 
debt,  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  travel  in  the  East,  or, 
in  a  word,  because  he  thought  he  should  enjoy  himself 
by  being  for  awhile  away  from  honae. 

During  the  two  yeai-s  that  he  was  abroad,  Byron  went 
through  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  thence,  by  way  of 
Malta,  to  Greece.  He  saw  much  of  Greece  and  of  Turkey, 
interested  himself  much  in  Modern  Greece,  swam  the 
Helk^spont  (hgri^s  i:)6nt),  and  so  forth,  and  finally  returned 
to  England  in  the  summer  of  1811,  having  with  him, — 
written  during  his  pilgrimage, — "  Hints  from  Horace,"  a 
satire,  and  the  first  two  cantos  of  "Childe  Harold,"  which 
last  was  shortly  published. 

I^yron  himself  preferred  the  former.  The  public  (and 
I)()sterity  has  agreed  with  it)  preferred  the  latter.  Prob- 
ably no  reputation  was  made  so  quickly  as  that  whicli 
**Childe  Harold"  brought  to  Byron.  It  may  be  said  also 
that  probably  no  reputation  was  so  short-lived.  The 
poi^m  was  the  ragc^  with  fashionable  society  at  once,  and 
in  London,  Byron  was  the  lion  for  five  years,  when  he 
was  actually  driven  away  by  the  sudden  turn  of  popular 
fancy  which  came  later.  But  though  the  fashionable  set 
elevated  him  at  on(H>,  and  dethroned  him  as  readily,  we 
can  not  doubt  that,  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
Byron's  reputation  as  a  poet  had  mingled  with  it  from 
the  very  first  much  horror  and  detestation,  on  accoimt, 
chieHy,  of  the  very  loose  views  on  religion  that  he  was 
thought  to  hold,  amounting  even  to  infidelity, — a  mental 
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state  far  more  abhorred  in  1810  than  at  present.  With 
his  own  class,  however,  it  was  not  so.  The  poem  and 
the  author  were  received  with  unmingled  applause.  By- 
ron became  the  man  of  the  day, — the  man  to  be  stared 
at,  talked  of,  run  after,  admired,  and  to  be  known.  He 
went  every-where.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  fairly  successful.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  know  him.  He  met  with  all  the 
famous  men  of  letters,  many  of  whom  he  had  lampooned 
in  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  He  made  the 
rounds  of  all  the  drawing-rooms,  and  made  love,  after 
his  own  fashion,  to  the  famous  beauties.  Life,  however, 
was  not  all  bright,  even  now.  Since  his  return  from 
abroad,  he  had  lost  by  death  no  less  than  six  of  his 
early  friends.  His  mother  died,  shortly  after  his  return, 
at  Newstead,  and,  almost  at  the  same  time,  Charles 
Matthews,  the  nearest  of  his  Cambridge  friends,  was 
drowned  in  the  Cam.  He  was  troubled,  too,  by  monej^ 
matters.  But  these  he  thought  to  put  to  rights,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  sale  of  Newstead  Abbey,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  managed  at  this  time.  As  for  re- 
ceiving money  for  his  works,  he  conceived  that  to  be  a 
degradation  to  which  he  could  not  approach,  and  gave 
the  money  paid  him  by  Murray  for  **Childe  Harold"  to 
a  friend  of  his  who  had  helped  him  put  it  through  the 
press.* 

He  was  at  this  time  the  very  ideal  of  one's  youthful 
dream  of  a  poet.  He  was  in  the  perfection  of  his  per- 
sonal attractiveness.    His  handsome,  or,  rather,  bis  beau- 


*  Byron  was  Dot  always  so  nice  in  his  views.  Later,— after  he  had  left  En- 
gland,—he  is  very  vigorous  in  his  demands  upon  Murray  for  the  uttermost  far- 
thing. 
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tiful  face  and  head,  liLs  strong  throat  and  powerful 
shoulders  and  chest,  were  only  rendered  more  romantic 
by  his  unhappy  lameness.*  His  manner,  though  seem- 
ingly cold  and  supercilious  to  those  at  a  distance,  waa 
delightful  and  fascinating  to  his  friends,  either  men  or 
womf'n.  His  poems  were  the  popular  ones  of  the  day, 
and  well  deserved  such  a  place  through  the  noble  genius 
which  showed  forth  in  them. 

Ab(tut  two  years  after  his  return,  Byron  published 
"The  diaour"  (jowr).  a  poem  well  calculated  to  keep  his 
popularity  at  its  present  height.  A  wild  romantic  anec- 
dote forms  the  ground-work  of  the  tale,  which  is  told  in 
verse  that  is  hold,  highly  colored,  and  lyrical  to  a  degree. 
Thi;  jiublic  at  once  identified  Byron  with  his  hero,  and 
ever  .siu<^e,  the  stock  criticism  of  Byron  is  to  say  that  he 
mci-cly  ruprotlucod  pictures  of  himself  over  and  over 
aj^iiin,  in  varying  costumes  and  amid  varying  scenery. 
Whether  this  be  exactly  so  or  not,  there  is  no  denying 
that  there  is  a  cei-tain  family  likeness  in  the  poems 
whioh  followed  each  other  rapidly  during  this  season  of 

*  It  1r  wull  Icnown  that  Jxird  Byron,  curiously  enough,  ma  •amsQdnic  of  an 
adept  in  tliu  :irt  iif  HolMofenBc.  JoclcBon,  the  great  apurlng-mMtet  of  hi*  Omj. 
•KUH  hio  iiiuntcr  iinil  IiIh  famlliiLr  friend.  The  great  pnifeaBOF  of  pagUlam  had  too 
KPniiini-imd  wiirm  nn  oilmlrntion  for  pluck  and  bottom,  wtMrerar  they  oune  undn' 
hlHiihxiTvntlon,  not  to  be  tnuohvd  to  the  heart  by  the  sptrlt  and  addrs^irith  which 
tiic  liinif  iwr  (who  -jmis  Hair!  1"  wrlto  as  flno  poetry  as  "  any  man  who  did  It  for  » 
lli'liiM  ">  liuiiillpd  fhti  glovi-B.  ntriking  out  from  the  ihoQlder,  and  oomlng  npan  hi? 
U.ircriiut  piiiH  fnr  round  afur  round  with  the  beet  "mllleri"  of  tlu  achool.  tin  he 
w.ut  tmviil  1o  Kivi^  in  fruin  tho  unendurable  pain  that  oame  to  hJs  lisht  fool 
fmiii  Dio  violent  cXLTTiae. 

Swiiiiinini:  wuh  ntiothpr  manly  art  at  which  Byron  waa  no  mean  hand.  In 
til'-  wiitcr  1i[h  1ami>no)«i  wan  by  no  means  na  much  of  a  hindenmoe  aa  on  land,  and 
the  K|i»rl  wiiH  iilwnyi  a  favorite  divomton  to  him.  On  hla  Ant  jatmef  aibroad,  he 
eniuliitiil  liiiiniliT  (/■' iln' 'f>r)  of  iiM  in  Rwiinmlng  tlia  Helleapont.  And  at  home, 
hir  wouM  Kwim  Hiimc  liiii?  •lixtiinri'  on  :i  woRcr  with  groat  pleaaDie.  On  hla  iMt 
ViijTiKO  to  flrcwe,  bin  rliief  divi^raion  wns  hla  noonday  bath,  whioh  he  took  aa 
regulurly  an  the  clnck  Hti'uck  twelve.  In  thla  trait  of  hla,  Byron  i 
Amerlcanii  of  our  own  povt,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  waa  nan  m  (Nata 
of  thia  manly  art  than  waa  lord  Byton, 
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his  success.  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos  "  (&  hV  dtts)  was  pub- 
lished toward  the  end  of  the  year,  "The  Corsair"  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  and  "  Lara "  (la' rd)  before  the 
beginning  of  July. 

In  September,  1814,  Byron  became  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Isabella  Millbanke.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  Surrounded  by  admiring  women  ever 
since  the  publication  of  "Childe  Harold,"  Byron  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  an  affair  with  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb,  who  had  retired  to  Ireland  for  reasons  obvious  at 
the  time.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  fallen  in  love 
with  Miss  Millbanke,  whom  he  had  met  at  Melboiirne 
House,  and  had  offered  himself  to  her  (in  1812),  but  had 
been  refused.  But  his  affection  for  her  still  continued, 
and,  being  fortunate  enough  to  find  another  chance,  he 
asked  her  again,  and  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
was  accepted.  He  was  married  January  2,  1815.  Their 
life  together  was  for  a  time  happy,  though  Byron  was 
deeply  in  debt,  and  his  bride  had  not  at  this  time  the 
large  fortune  which  she  subsequently  inherited.  But 
this  happiness  did  not  last  long.  From  a  number  of 
causes,  which  can  not  be  here  entered  into,  Byron  and 
his  wife  drifted  apart.  Byron's  love  for  his  wife  cooled 
rapidly,  and  his  treatment  of  her  became,  on  the  whole, 
disgraceful.  He  continued,  however,  to  write.  "The  Siege 
of  Corinth"  and  "Parisina"  (pfirlsS'nA)  were  published 
at  this  time,  poems  vigorous  and  full  of  fire,  though 
hardly  equal  to  those  they  followed. 

December  10,  1815,  was  bom  a  daughter  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Byron.  They  were  at  this  time  on  no  good 
terms,  though  not  in  open  quarrel.  Byron  was  also  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  was  set  on  going  abroad, 
of  which  his  wife  would  not  hear.    For  these,  and  other 
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reasons  besides,  Lady  Byron  left  London  for  her  father's 
house  in  Januaiy  of  the  next  year,  hoping,  and,  to  some 
extent,  expecting  that  Ixird  Byron  would  join  her  there. 
She  thouglit  that  her  husband's  treatment  of  her  might 
Ikj  explained  tlirough  insanity, — but  Byron  was  by  no 
means  insane.  Lady  Byron,  through  her  father,  inti- 
mated to  her  husl)and  her  desire  to  live  apart.  He  pro- 
cef?ded  to  distinguish  himself  by  open  unfaithfulness, 
and  they  were  formally  separated. 

The  odium  of  this  separation,  and  very  justly,  fell 
upon  Txrrd  Byron.  It  is  a  little  curious,  perhaps,  that 
such  a  storm  should  have  arisen  as  should  absolutely 
drive  liim  from  his  native  land.  Such,  however,  was  the 
case.  Byron  was  cut  by  his  friends  and  hooted  and 
murmured  at  in  the  streets.  The  public  prints  teemed 
with  discussions  of  the  matter.  The  moat  fearful  accu- 
sations were  ma<]e  and  believed, — for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tliat  the  separation  only  was  known, — probably  all 
the  causes  have  not  even  now  come  to  light  "I  felt," 
said  Byron,  "that,  if  what  was  whispered  and  muttered 
and  murmured  wa.s  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if 
falser,  England  was  unfit  for  me."  He  showed  himself 
little  in  public, — now  and  then  at  the  theater,  now  and 
then  at  the  House  of  Lords, — and  left  London  for  Dover, 
whence  he  sailed,  April  26,  1816,  for  Ostend  (OsUSnd'), 
looking  his  last  on  England,  for  he  never  returned. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  some  that  England,  which 
had  made  an  idol  of  Byron  only  a  few  yeEurs  before, 
should  now  turn  and  make  him  a  scapegoat.  To  find 
out  every  reason  woiild  be  difficult.  But  some  are  ap- 
parent. Byron's  excessive  popularity  was  by  no  means 
of  a  lasting  nature.  The  popularity  of  a  dandy,  a  sat- 
irist, a  supposed  infidel,  is  not  likely  to  be.    Nor  is  the 
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popularity  of  one  who  is  young,  triumphant,  eccentric, 
and  supercilious.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  one  so  admired 
1)3'  women  as  was  Byron  will  always  be  admired  by 
the  men.  Tlie  admirer  of  Washington,  the  man  who 
could  see  any  thing  fine  about  Napoleon,  was  not  likely 
to  find  favor  in  England  at  that  time.  Even  at  the 
publishing  of  "Childe  Harold"  there  had  not  been  want- 
ing many  to  disapprove.  So  it  was  that,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Byron's  separation  from  his  wife,  a  reaction 
swept  over  him  which  had  for  a  time  been  only  too 
readv  to  rise. 

Byron,  when  he  left  England,  in  1816,  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  He  had,  within  four  days,  eight  years 
more  to  live.  AYhether  the  period  of  his  youth  and  of 
his  wild  and  short-lived  triumph  be  the  most  character- 
istic, or  the  period  of  his  exile,  his  sufficient  but  exag- 
gerated misanthropy,  wickedness,  infidelity,  of  his  roman- 
tic life  and  romantic  death,  is  hard  to  say.  For  my  part, 
T  think  we  are  ai)t  to  [)icture  Byron  as  the  dandified 
satirist,  the  romantic  poet,  the  affected  misanthrope,  the 
lion  of  successive  London  seasons,  the  friend  of  lords, 
beauties,  dandies,  blue-stockings,  and  prize-fighters,  the 
l)oy  who  awoke  to  find  himself  famous,  the  Byron  who 
brought  a  bear  to  Trinity  to  compete  for  a  scholarship, 
who  drank  with  his  friends  from  human  skulls  in  the 
recesses  of  Newstead,  who  was  successively  identified 
with  "  Childe  Harold  "  and  the  string  of  picturesque 
Greeks  and  Turks  which  he  painted  one  after  another 
for  the  world  to  admire.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
Byron's  character,  in  which  he  chose  to  show  himself  to 
his  English  scomers,  and  what  it  was  we  shall  try  to  put 
down  in  a  few  words.  During  this  later  period,  all  his 
evil  qualities  darkened,  while  his  good  ones  nearly  van- 
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ished.  His  romantic  melancholy  became  downright  mis- 
anthropy, his  none  too  slight  immorality  in  England 
became  in  Italy  shameful  dissoluteness,  his  tendency 
toward  irreligion  became  hard  and  pronounced  infidel- 
ity, his  satire  became  blind,  and,  though  no  less  sharp, 
utterly  unjust.  The  Byron  of  later  years  is  no  pleasant 
character. 

Crossing  the  Alps,  after  a  few  months'  stay  in  Geneva 
with  Shelley,  Byron  reached  Venice,  where  he  almost  ini- 
mediately  touched  the  very  lowest  point  of  self-degrada- 
tion that  he  ever  reached.  Smarting  with  the  shame  and 
humiliation  with  which  he  had  left  England,  his  former 
bad  qualities,  rendered  deeper  and  more  pronounced  by 
that  resentment  which  often  proves  a  sinner's  vengeance 
against  himself,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  excesses  of 
bis  lifo  in  Venice  were  far  more  shameless  than  those  of 
after  years.  Finally,  he  had  fallen  into  such  serious  ill 
health  that  of  necessity  he  was  obliged  to  change  bis 
manner  of  living;.  He  had  now,  as  at  several  other  times 
before  and  after,  some  hopes  of  a  reconciliatioD  with  his 
wife.  But  they  came  to  nothing,  and,  meeting  with  a 
new  object  for  his  susceptible  aSection,  he  began  a  Uaisoo 
(lefizOng')  with  Teresa  Q-amba  (tArfi'zA  gflm'ba),  wife  of 
Count  Guiccioli,  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  in  Venice. 

Following  the  Guiccioli,  Byron  left  Venice  for  Ra- , 
venna,  where  the  husband  of  the  lady  had  a  palazzo  '. 
(pa  lai'  zO),  at  which  Byron  was  made  welcome,  and 
where  he  lived  for  some  time.  In  the  snmmer  of  1821, 
Byron  removed  to  Pisa  (pe'za)  on  account  of  revolution- 
ary difficulties  at  Bavenna,  in  which  the  Guiocioli 
brothers  were  concerned,  and  here  and  at  Genoa  he  lived 
until  his  departure  for  Greece.  At  Pisa,  where  he  was 
the  center  of  a  group  of  EngUab  people,  many  at  them 
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well  known,  he  distinguished  himself  by  none  of  his 
Venetian  atrocities,  wrote  much  and  brilliantly,  and,  in 
fSrCt,  passed  a  year  which  is  perhaps  the  brightest  of  his 
Italian  life.  Here  was  Shelley  within  a  year  of  his  death 
at  Spezzia  (spfif  ze  a),  here  was  Leigh  (15)  Hunt,  and  here, 
too,  were  several  other  men  and  women  whose  chief 
reputation  comes  from  being  friends  of  Byron, — ^Medwin, 
Trelawny,  Lady  Blessington,  and  also  Teresa  Guiccioli, 
and  her  brothers,  the  Gambas.  We  can  not  linger  to  de- 
scribe his  life  here* — we  must  pass  on  to  Gtenoa,  where 
he  lived,  just  outside  the  city,  for  a  little  less  than  a 
year,  leaving  finally  on  the  16th  of  July,  1828,  for  Leg- 
horn, on  the  way  to  Greece  to  join  in  the  insurrection 
whi(^h  he  fondly  hoped  might  restore  that  country  to  her 
old  place  among  nations.  In  Greece  he  lived  but  nine 
months  after  his  arrival,  and  these  months  were  full  of 
trouble,  failure,  and  disappointment  to  his  hope&  He 
could  do  but  little  for  the  country  of  his  enthusiasm, 
and,  finally,  struck  with   an   epileptic  fit,  and  afterward 

*  Some  sketch  of  Byron's  life  at  Pisa  may,  however,  be  of  interest  in  a  note. 
He  Tone  late  (say  at  noon),  breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  tea,  which  at  times  would 
have  an  eg^  beaten  into  it.  At  two  or  three,  he  would  lunch  lightly  and  meet 
his  friends.  BilliardB  usually  came  next,  and  after  a  game  or  bo  he  would  ride 
oat  of  town  with  any  friends  who  happened  in  upon  him  to  a  place  where  riding 
horses  were  in  readiness.  The  party  would  then  ride  out  to  a  certain  farm-house 
at  a  little  distance  from  town,  where  they  amused  themselves  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, notably  by  pistol-shooting,  a  sport  at  which  Byron  excelled.  Then  back  to 
town.  Dinner  was  sometimes  at  the  farm,  sometimes  in  Pisa,  The  evening  was 
^ven  up  to  reading,  writing,  and  so  forth,  often  until  two  or  three  in  the 
morning. 

Byron's  appearance  at  this  time  was  in  some  degree  changed  trom  that  with 
which  the  London  public  had  been  familiar.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  known  him 
in  England,  hardly  recognized  "the  fat  gentleman  dressed  in  a  loose  nankin 
(ndn  kin')  Jacket  and  white  trousers,  his  neckcloth  open,  and  his  hair  in  thin 
ringlets  about  his  throat;  altogether  presenting  a  very  different  aspect  from  the 
compact,  energetic,  and  curly-headed  person"  he  had  known  in  Bngland.  Half 
an  hour  la  er,  on  going  forth  from  his  hot  salmon-colored  yllla  in  the  fierce  sun, 
Byron  had  donned  a  '*  loose  riding  coat  of  masarine  (md§  4f  na')  blue  and  a  velvet 
pap,  looking  more  locdly  tlMU  I^TTBi  but  hardly  lop  forai^** 


^ 
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cHught  ill  a  rain-Htorm,  lie  grew  weaker,  and  so  died  in  I 
the  afternoon  of  April  19,  i.H2i.*  I 

We  have  not  chronicled    Lord   Byron's  literarj'  work 
as  it  continued.    During  all  the  period  of  his  exile,  he 
was  hard  at  work,  and,  as  may  interest  the  readers  of  i 
"English  Bai-ds  and   Sc^itch  Reviewers,"  was   well   paid 
for  it.     He  add«d  two  cantos  to  "Childe  Harold," — per-  • 
haps  the  most  itdrniraMe  things  he  ever  wrote ;  he  wrote 
the   "Prisoner  of  Chillon"  (chsi  yon')  during  a  couple  of  | 
wet  duys  in   Geneva,  lie  wrote  "  Don  Juan "  at  Venice,  ] 
Ravenna,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  and  in  Italy  at  various  times  | 
he   wrote   his   dramas,   "  Sardanapalus  "  (sdr  dA  nA  pd' lusi,    ' 
"Manfred"  (mSti' n-edi,  "Marino  Falieri"  (mare'na  fa  it- 
s' r6),  and   su   on.      The  plays,  wholly  unactable   perform- 
anc^os,  scsem    to  us  by   n(j    means    so   sterling    in    their 
qualities  as  the  Greek  tales.     But  "Don  Juan"  and  the 
last   half  <if  "Childe   Harold"  are  as  fine  as  any  thing 
lie  fvev  wrote. t 

•  IinnicMlinti.'ly  uftcr  nynm'H  dcnth,  it  was  proimaod  by  oertain  of  bts  Mandi 
t1iat  hill  Ixidy  Hli'>iild  Iw  ititrm.i1  iti  the  Tumple  of  ThiwiiH  (tW  d  fit)  at  AtheM. 
Some  of  t)io  Oivck  Ii'iuU^i'h  iliwin-d  that  the  poet  shuulU  elcvp  at  Inrt  In  the  no- 
hliwt  HpuC  lit  the  riiuiitry  fur  which  he  lind  Riven  his  life,  and  so  did  Bereral  ot 
the  imofH  tlntfliHli  friirnds  who  were  about  him.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  it  n 
thiiUKht  iKfl.  to  L'tiihnim  thn  liody  an'l  to  Bcnil  it  U>  Enghind,  that  It  might  nrt 
with  othpr  EiiKliHh  |HK>tH  in  WoetminBtor  Abbey.  But  on  tlie  airlva]  In  EngUnd 
<if  th<'  iiTiiiiiiiH,  rhc  r>cnn  of  WrftmlnnMr  refused  the  poet's  frienda  the  li^thi 
bury  there  one  of  the  Ki^at^at  Enfrliph  pnete  who  had  ever  IlTed,  and  tha  fonenl 
Iirovcssion  turned  iiorthwonl  to  Newstend  Abbey,  where  may  now  be  aoen  the 
tomb  of  Tjiirrl  Dyron.  fur  whir)i  his  Hlntor  Angrasta  wrote  a  proper  epltapb. 

+  BjTOii  k-ft.  at  liiM  death,  his  «-if<-,  with  whom  he  hod  novor  bsen  reooncllfd. 
II  MHler,  Mrs.  Aiii^iiHtiL  [elph  (H).  and  a  daughter,  Ada  Iqr  name.  Aft^  his 
death  another  n'lU-tioii  In  hlB  favor  toolt  place.  He  was,  to  an  extent,  rdnstated 
in  popular  favor,  though  by  no  mennn  In  the  position  which  he  had  formerly 
helil.  And  rontroveriiy  at  once  beiRLn  as  to  whether  he  was  really  bo  much  to 
blame  oa  hnil  been  supposed.  But  the  fmllnR  was  by  no  mcana  imlveiaal.  Then 
wen-  Byron  woTshipers  after  his  death,  but  they  were  only  a  put  of  the 
nation.  The  universal  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  been  peeted  In  hla  yxnith 
flould  not  bo  revived,  and  never  can. 


H  UOO. 

1802-1883. 

VICTOR  HUGO  was  born  at  Besan9on  (b'z  6ng  sOng'), 
in  the  south  of  Prance,  in  1802.  His  father  was 
then  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general.  On  both  sides,  his  parents  were  of  the  me- 
chanic class,  and,  while  the  great  poet  and  novelist 
amused  himself,  afterward,  in  tracing  memorials  of  French 
Hugos,  he  never  pretended  to  the  blood  of  the  nobility. 
The  father  was  actively  engaged  in  Italy,  at  one  time 
against  the  celebrated  bandit  Fra  Diavolo  (fra  deft'vOJO). 
During  a  part  of  this  time,  his  wife,  with  three  children, 
of  whom  Victor  was  the  second,  lived  in  Paris ;  and  most 
of  his  associations  till  he  was  nine  years  old  were  with 
Paris.* 

*  At  the  beginning  of  their  reeidenoe  in  the  Fetiillantinee  (/Ayihig  dn')^  and 
before  the  arrival  of  General  Lahorie  {idri')^  Abel,  the  eldest  boy,  was  placed  at 
college,  the  other  two,  up  to  the  time  of  their  departure  to  Spain,  going  daily  to 
a  school  in  the  Bue  Saint  Jacques  (»dng  thdk),  where  a  worthy  man,  the  Pdre 
Larivi^re  (pir  Id  riv  yir*)^  who,  in  spite  of  his  humble  circumstances,  was  well  in- 
formed, instructed  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  reading,  writing,  and 
elementary  arithmetic.  . 

Every  time  the  two  children  returned  from  school,  they  had  to  pass  through 
groups  of  street-boys  that  wore  always  playing  in  the  cul-de-sac  {ka>l  dih  »dk'). 
These  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  cotton-workers,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  there  was  a  factory  close  by,  just  opposite  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum.  No  doubt  both  Victor  and  his  brother,  left  to  themselves,  would  have 
been  ready  enough  to  accept  the  invitation  to  join  in  the  open-air  sports ;  but 
their  mother  had  forbidden  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an 
instant.  It  was  not  without  an  effort  that  young  Victor  turned  his  eye  away 
from  the  games  that  were  going  on,  and  fixed  it  resolutely  on  the  great  blank 
wall  on  the  other  side  that  extended  half-way  along  the  Impasse  (dng  pa*' )  of  the 
Feuillantinee,  being  tl^e  si^e  of  a^  9W  ecc^esi^stlQa^  9tracturp  of  tl^e  seventeentl^ 
pentuxy, 


s 
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In  that  yctir,  tlie  mother  and  her  children  went  to 
join  Gonerul  Hugo  in  Madrid  (mfld  rid'),  where  he  was 
now  th(i  niajor-domo  in  the  short-lived  court  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  In  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  Spain, 
the  boy  gained  his  first  enthusiasm  for  that  country, — a 
certain  OaMtilian  turn  which  the  critics  find  in  his  dramas, 
and  what  the  French  call  the  "  Sonority  "  (so  no  r*  ta')  or 
"Sonorousness,"  of  his  styles,— which  reminds  us  of  that 
Spanish  language  wliich  "  lend»  itself  to  eloquence." 

In  1812,  they  returned  to  France,  and  at  the  school 
where  he  was  placed,  the  young  Victor  showed  his  readi- 
ness at  writing,  and  especially  at  verse.  He  was  hardly 
fifteen  when,  in  some  competition,  he  sent  an  ode  to  the 
iVencli  Academy,  which  would  have  been  crowned  but 
that  the  judges  thought  there  was  some  deceit  in  the 
pretense  that  the  author  was  so  young.*  His  father  des- 
tined him  to  a  military  life,  and  arranged  that  his  educar 
tion  should  pi-epare  him  for  the  Polytechnic  School.  But 
his  evident  fitnes.s  for  a  literary  career  had  already  shown 
itself.    He  and  his  brother  begged  that  they  might  not 


•  When  victor  yrae  sixteen,  he  won  a  prixe,  a  solden  Vij,  for  a  poom  on  tba 
Buhji-ct  of  the  oroction  oC  Honry  IV. 'B  statue  on  the  Pont  Noitf  IfHiig  n^).  The 
odo  w;ui  compoei'd  In  a  Binglo  nlitht,  and  under  dTcumBtaooea  thM  maka  jt  a 
touching  tribute  of  MJal  affectlun.  Madame  Hugo  was  suSerlns  from  tii«l«»nm^ 
Uon  of  the  chiHt,  and  her  two  younRur  Bons  were  taklnK  their  turn  to  lit  np  with 
her  at  QJcht.  Ou  thu  Sth  of  February<  ItilB.  It  was  Victor's  tnm  to  nmaln  In  the 
invnlid'H  roiim.  In  tho  coomo  of  the  evening,  his  mother,  erer  keanljr  liitereat«<l 
In  his  pcrCormonceB,  and  a  firm  believer  in  his  fatore  name,  and  1 
tlm  tnlliiwini;  day,  nccordinft  to  tho  mica  ot  the  competition,  iras 
whii'h  oontributlons  could  be  received,  alluded  to  his  compaaltloii  ai 
to  have  bL-en  duly  sent  nff.  Victor  was  obliged  to  confess  that  tha  oda  had  not 
been  written,  and  pleailed  that  he  had  hod  too  many  oooupationa  to  ha  able  to 
attend  to  It.  HIb  mothor  rehokcd  him  gently;  but  the  yonth  oonld  sea  plainly 
enoujih  that  ahe  laid  bentelf  down  with  a  feeling  of  sore  dlsappolntinMlt  mrigblng 
on  her  heart. 

No  sooner  was  she  asleep  than  Victor  set  to  vorii ;  hs  vmta  dlUamtlr  aU 
through  the  nisht.  and  when  she  awoke  at  dayhrsak,  be  lia4  ttw  oooqlattd  oAl 
to  lay  before  her  w  &.  morning  greeting. 
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be  obliged  to  present  themselves  for  examination.  Gen- 
eral Hugo  unwillingly  gave  his  consent,  but  he  withdrew 
the  pecuniary  allowance  he  had  made  for  their  support, 
and  Victor  Hugo  had  to  leave  the  "  pension  "  where  he 
was,  and  go  to  live  with  his  mother.  But  his  name 
was  already  known  among  young  authors.  He  and  his 
brothers  established  a  magazine,  which  they  calked  the 
Conservateur  Litteraire  (k6ng  sSr  v^  tar'  ist  ts  rsr'), 
and  his  work  in  this  extended  his  acquaintance  among 
literary  men. 

The  death  of  his  mother  in  1821,  was  a  terrible  shock 
to  him,  and  he  now  had  some  experience  of  poverty,  such 
as  he  has  described  in  the  early  years  of  Marias  (m^'- 
redbs)  in  **Les  Miserables"  (la  mszarfi'bl).  He  lived  for 
one  year  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, — a  small  sum  for 
Paris.  This  was  what  he  earned  by  his  magazine  and  an 
occasional  pamphlet.  At  length,  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  encouraged  by  the  reception  which  the  pub- 
lic had  given  to  Lamartine's  (la  mftr  tenz')  "  Meditations.*' 
They  both  met  with  success,  and  passed  through  several 
editions.  Its  date  is  1822,  and  this  date  is  to  be  remem- 
b(*red  by  the  student  of  French  literature  as  marking  the 
period  when  the  Romantic  school,  as  the  writers  in  it 
chose  to  call  themselves^  broke  with  the  old  classical 
school  of  French  art  and  poetry.  The  volume  brought 
liiin  seven  hundred  francs,  and  the  king  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  a  year,  of  which  wealth  the  first 
result  was  that  the  young  poet  was  able  to  marry  his 
love,  Ad61e  Foucher  (a  dar  fc5b  sha'),  and  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  parents  and  hers. 

Up  to  this  time,  he  had  been  a  firm  royalist,  and  had 
maintained  the  cause,  not  then  so  doubtful,  of  the  re- 
stored Bourbons  (fcxSbr' bOnz).    He  had  taken  his  opinions, 
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ho  says,  from  his  mother.  And,  in  these  times,  "women 
rogurfled  tiio  first  Ntiiioleon  as  the  monster  who  robbed 
them  of  their  suns,  while  men  remembered  himi  as  the 
hero  who  lunl  ^i^'en  them  their  epaulets."  The  Boiirbons, 
who  hail  returned,  were  not  ungrateful  to  the  young 
poet,  Charles  X,  ma«le  him  a  chevalier  (shfiv a  isr*)  of  the 
liCgion  of  Hon()r  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  old,* 
From  this  time  forward,  the  life  of  Victor  Hugo  is  a 
life  of  eonstiint  literary  activity.  His  reputation  was 
established;  it  became  fame.  The  " Romfinticists,"  as  they 
called  thcmst'lves,  had  time  on  their  side  in  their  contest 
with  the  olassi(^id  conventionalism  of  literature.  They 
started  a  ma^iziue  called  Lti  Muse  Francaise  (Ifl  moi 
rr-oiKj  saz'i.  They  formed  a  sort  of  literary  society — of 
twenty  or  more — who  li-stened  to  each  other's  verses,  and 
"called  each  other  by  their  first  names."  In  1827,  Victor 
Hugo  turnwl  Ins  attention  to  the  stage.  He  wrote  the 
drama  of  "Cromwell,"  a  play  which  rejects  the  "unity  of 
place"  and  the  "unity  of  time."  The  old  classical  critics 
of  Priince  insistetl  that  a  i)lay  must  combine  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action.  The  whole  play  must  pass 
within  twenty-fimr  hours,  at  one  place,  and  with  but  one 
motive.  Another  play  called  "Amy  ttobsart,"  of  which 
he  had  written  part  in  his  boyhood,  and  which  had  been 
finished  by  a  friend,  was,  at  this  time,  hissed  from  the 
stayo. 

*  The  rciuliT  wi!l  observe  that  this  1b  tho  same  honor  which  Napole<ai  had 
(vnfLTrn)  un  Goothc  (s6'  t*h).  Tho  rlrcumstoDciH  under  which  tbe  dMantl<»  wia 
(.'oufi'rri'd  liavc  been  relnted  by  Alexander  Dumas.  At  Brrt,  Victor  Huso  and 
Lamiirtinu  hud  been  included  umonft  i\  batch,  ot  othan  selseted  tor  »  sooeral  pro- 
mot  iun  ;  but  on  tlic  list  bcin|{  prvwntcd  to  Charlns  X.,  he  BtmOk  out  both  ths 
naini-H.  The  CuunC  ilc  la  BiKlicfoucauld  {rtth/mW),  who  bad  hisueU  dntwn  np 
t)io  hKt,  and  wlio  took  a  great  Interest  in  the  young  poet,  ventnrad  to  Bnmj»  hii 
BurpriNp  a(  tho  two  m'»t  tloFervIng  of  tlic  names  being  canceled.  The  Uag  re- 
pllcil  that  they  were  both  fnr  too  lllustrloos  to  b«  luclndad  with  tha  raat,  and 
that  tlioy  mual  bo  assigned  a  special  prouMtloD  by  thwnatlrw. 
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"  Cromwell "  was  not  intended  for  the  stage.  But  with 
the  success  of  Dumas'  (da  maz')  romantic  drama  of  "  Henry 
IIL,"  authors  and  actors  were  so  encouraged  that  Hugo  went 
forward  and  wrote  "  Marion  Delorme  "  (ddh  idrm').  It  was 
accepted  at  the  Od^on  (o  da  ong')i  but  the  censorship  pro- 
hibited its  performance,  because  it  ridiculed  Louis  XTTT. 
Hugo  waited  in  person  on  his  patron,  Charles  X.  This 
king,  who  seemed  born  to  bring  royalty  into  contempt, 
wavered,  refused  permission,  and  proposed  to  raise  Hugo's 
pension  from  two  thousand  francs  to  six  thousand.*  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  of  course,  refused  the  pension.  Fortunate  was 
the  interview  for  him.  The  bigot  king  was  tottering  to 
his  fall.  His  refusal  and  Hugo's  refusal  were  every-where 
known,  and  the  poet,  of  whose  play  a  wrong-headed 
Bourbon  was  afraid,  became,  almost  in  a  moment,  one  of 
the  popular  heroes.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  that  moment 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Royalist. 

To  replace  "  Marion  Delorme "  at  the  theater,  he  wrote 
"  Hemani "  f  (6r  nGi'n&)j  and  this,  as  it  happened,  therefore, 

*  The  king  did  not  understand  Jacob  Abbotts  role :  ''  If  you  refuse,  refuse  ab 
aolutely ;  if  you  grant,  grant  cordially." 

t  During  the  rehearsal  of  ''  Hemani,"  Mile.  Man  one  day,  pausing  in  the  mid' 
die  of  her  part,  suddenly  said  to  the  i>erformer  who  was  acting  with  her,  **  Pardon 
me,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  author." 

She  advanced  to  the  foot-lights,  and,  shading  her  eyes,  lookod  round  about  in 
every  direction,  as  if  trying  to  discover  him,  although  she  was  perfectly  aware 
that  he  was  sitting  in  the  orchestra  close  to  her. 

**l8  M.  Hugo  here?"  she  inquired. 

''  Here,  mademoiselle,  at  your  service,"  replied  Hugo. 

'*  Ah,  yes ;  thank  you.    I  want  to  speak,  to  you  about  this  line— 

''  'And  thou,  my  lion,  bow  proud  and  generous  tboa  art t* 

that  I  am  made  to  say." 

**  Quite  right,"  said  Hugo 

''And  you  reaUy  like  that?"  inquired  the  aotreas. 

"Lake  trA<tf/"  demanded  the  author. 

"The  term  *my  lion.'  " 

"Yes,  I  wrote  it  because  I  liked  it  beet" 

"And  you  wish  me  to  retain  it!" 
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was  his  first  successful  play.  It  was  performed  in  Febru- 
ary,  just  five  inontlis  before  Charles  X.  was  sent  into  exile. 
An  apjioal  was  made  to  him  to  stop  the  play.  This  time 
he  hud  the  sense  to  say,  "  In  affairs  of  letters,  my  place, 
gentlomen,  like  yours,  is  with  the  audience."  The  first  per- 
fonnunfe  was  an  occasion  for  a  fierce  conflict  between  the 
(jld  s(;hool  of  critics  and  the  new.*    But  the  stars  in  their   ' 

"Ccrtuiiily;  uiileiw  you  ciin  sutocetit  soniathliiK  better."  | 

"I  iim  not  thit  uiit1i<ir:  It  Is  not  my  place,  but  yonn,  to  find  iomeadiis  bet-    I 
tor,"  iiiHint<.Hl  Mllu.  Miint. 

"  Wull.  thi'Ti,  WD  Will,  it  yim  plewo,  Itave  the  words  aa  Oier  Btand,"  ntixted 

"  Dut  I  foi^l  It  xn  <hIi1  to  hiivo  t«  roll  M.  Flrmln  my  Mm." 

"Thiit  In  only  ln'cauiio  you  wmit  to  remain  Hlle.  Man  ioitwu]  <^  beoomiiu 
Unfiu  Si>1  ('/<M>I »V).  Oiu-o  ini  ^-ouiseir  nbaorbeil  «o  aa  to  feel  youneU  the  Cu- 
tiUan  Uuly.  ilit-'  nublo  diiut'hti^r  of  tho  sixteonth  CDOtury,  and  tha  papiL  of  Oomci 
du  Sylvii.  mill  you  will  havu  no  tiiought  of  H  lirmlja;  70U  will  see  before  yov  ' 
iiiiiic  oilier  thiiti  llornnnl,  thi^  mhbcr  chief,  making  the  nKmaroh  tmmble  la.  bin 
ciililtitl.     liu  xuch  a  wuniau,  und  to  such  a  man  you  will  open  your  aool,  and  mj 

"  Wi'll,  llii'ii,"  utmi'iilcd  tho  actKea,  In  hor  hanh,  dry  toIcxi,  "if  ymidaclde  w.    ' 
I  will  Hiy  iKi  tiiiiTi-.    My  buulnnss  1b  ti>  deliver  what  tho  manuscript  dlreclB;  It 
Riaktit  uii  diffi-nuiiu  to  iiiu.     Vntav,  Firinin,  wu  will  prooeed: 

'*  'Aiul  Ihoii.  Ill]'  lion,  bow  |innidaad  gmcrotii  thoa  ait  I' ' 

Thi>  n-honivul  wan  Ihoit  rvsumcil;  but  the  veiy  next  day  the  same  oontentlnp 
iiniWMiuuin,  mid  MUv.  Miin  inmntt-d  upiin  BubatltutitiK  "mon  teiKiieiir"  (Miliv*li^ 
yir"}  for  "iiion  Iloii  "  (II /n').  Annoyed  at  the  tnterrapUon,  Tlotor  Hngo  deter- 
iniiiiil  ut  iini-u  b»t)i  to  iiut  iin  end  Ui  tho  KnimblinK,  and  to  be  ^'"tflf  treaUd 
with  ]>r»|i<T  iwiHi'tj  iii'c'URliii^ly,  ho  rcqucnteil  Mile.  Uan  to  throw  up  her  part. 
Aci'iiHtimiiii  Ihciuiih  sho  luul  boon  ti,  hnvo  iiU  the  writers  of  the  world  bowing 
•lowii  to  her  tiih'iil.  UUo.  Mui'B  mhiii  dfscovonil  tbst  ahe  had  now  to  de«l  with  s  ' 
I'hiinu'tjT  I  if  iin'ithiT  kind,  slie  forthwith  became  polite,  andp 
lliut  Hbo  would  iierforiii  hor  rolo  oh  nu  oQu  else  coidd. 

•Tho  fiii'y  that  "Hurnuni"  exalted  was  quite  e 
aiithiir.  wh'me  name,  in  niilto  of  bia  marvelous  memory,  Victor  Hnga  haa  quite 
foruotttrn,  Bciit  hliii  a  chulluiiKo;  und  the  poet  received  many  letten  that  wen 
not  only  inBultlnn,  but  luuniudnK.  Miulame  Viotor  Hugo  bM  mentlonBd  one  of 
them  which  nn  tu  this  effect;  "If  you  do  not  withdrew  your  vHe  play,  you  shall 
soon  1)0  Btnt  iH'yoml  the  tiiMi;  ot  bre.id." 

Vict'ii-  lluuo  only  Rinlled  ut  nil  this;  but  one  night,  sftsr  retmiilnf  tHKU  > 
HlniU  in  whioh  ho  hud  erimposoil  a  page  of  the  "FeuUles  d'Antomne "  (/*'|M  d.'- 
iSiii'i,  lie;  lifilitod  his  lamp,  and  was  writing,  at  about  H  o'olook  in  tho  'nfrnlng 
when  hp  hmird  11  loud  report,  and  Immediately  felt  tlte  window-pane  at  Us  ridr 
shivcrod  to  at^ms.    In  vain  he  looked  down  Into  the  strset;  aot  m  aool  mm  tU- 
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courses  fought  for  the  Reformers.  Revolution  was  in  the 
air,  and  the  piece  was  thoroughly  successful. 

Meanwhile,  as  early  as  1831,  Hugo  had  appeared  as 
the  most  successful  French  novelist  of  his  time.*  The 
publication  of  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame"  (no'tr 
dam)  was  an  era,  and  made  his  name  known  among  thou- 
sands who  had  never  read  his  poems.  He  wrote  two  other 
novels,  "  La  Quinquengrogne "  (kwen  kwan  gr6n')  and 
"  La  Fille  de  Bossue  "  (la  fsi  d6h  bo  suO,  but  in  fifty  years 
since,  these  have  never  been  published.  "Les  Miserables," 
so  well  known  through  the  world,  did  not  appear  until 
1862." 

He  gave  a  cordial  assent  to  the  movement  by  which 
Louis  Philippe  (Ic5t>5'f6  lepO  was  made  king,  and  in  1846 
the  king  made  him  a  peer  of  France.  The  honor,  such  as 
it  was,  shows  the  respect  he  had  earned  among  all  classes 
by  his  work.  But  the  honor  was  in  some  sort  doubtfuL 
The  French  "  House  of  Lords "  was  itself  an  institution 
whose  very  existence  was  challenged  by  the  liberal  writers 
of  every  school.  ''Have  we  any  Peerage  in  France?"  was 
the  title  of  one  of  the  essays  of  the  day.    The  old  noblesse 

ble ;  but  on  examining  the  room,  he  discovered  that  a  bullet  had  passed  only  a 
few  inches  above  his  head,  making  a  hole  right  through  a  picture  of  Boulanger^s 
{boo  Idng  zfidz)  that  was  hanging  on  the  opiX)8ite  wall.  Ho  put  out  his  lamp  and 
went  to  \)ed ;  but  he  made  no  report  of  what  had  hapi>ened,  and  took  no  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  who  was  the  would-be  assassin. 

♦  A  picture  of  the  poet  in  his  home  has  been  sketched  by  M.  Xavier  Mar- 
mier  (zaV  I  fr  mdr  ml  a'),  a  young  man  devoted  to  art,  and  subsequently  a  distin- 
;,niishcd  writer  in  the  Revue^  and  an  Academician.  "  One  evening,  in  the  winter 
of  1831,  T  presented  myself  in  the  Rue  Jean-GK)ujon  {zh6n  gGb  zMng') ;  I  had  no 
letter  of  introduction,  but,  convinced  that  any  sincere  lover  of  literature  would 
be  sure  of  a  welcome,  I  called  to  submit  a  book  of  poems  to  the  poet,  and  to  re- 
ciucst  his  criticism  and  advice,  which  I  knew  would  be  equally  wise  and  candid, 
r'shered  into  a  large  room,  furnished  with  simple  and  yet  elegant  taste,  I  was 
struck  by  the  womanly  beauty  of  Madame  Victor  Hugo,  who  had  one  of  her 
r-hildron  upon  her  knee ;  and  when  I  saw  the  poet  sitting  reading  close  by  at 
the  fireside,  I  was  vividly  impressetl  with  the  resemblance  of  the  entire  scene  to 
one  of  Van  Dyck's  («f»  dUks')  finest  pictures." 
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(no  bifis')  of  France  had  \uion  swept  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. Thy  r^reutii>ns  of  Napoloon's  nobility  have  always 
borne  tlio  chanic-ttT  of  tlio  paste  diamonds  of  a  theatei^ 
used  for  rnioncts  by  a  showy  manager.  Lotiis  Philippe 
was  not  a  Napoleon,  and  his  manufacture  of  noblemen, 
when  it  came,  wa.s  thought  not  to  come  up  even  to  the 
trade-mark  of  him  who  could  make,  if  he  chose,  a  Duke 
of  fijigusa  (rflgd&'sfl)  and  a  Prince  of  Moscow  (mes'kO). 
Hugo  was  severely  blamed  by  the  more  radical  liberals  by 
accepting  an  honor  which  could  be  so  easily  ridiculed. 

lUi  did,  however,  (>nter  the  House  of  Lords  (Chambre 
des  Pairs)  Isham'brdfl  li&r],  which  had  SO  short  a  life  be- 
fon;  it,  in  184C.  His  first  speech  was  on  copyright,  in 
Fcbi-uarj-  of  tliat  year.  He  afterward  spoke  in  behalf  of 
Poland,  and  to  9upi)ort  Jerome  Bonaparte's  petition  that 
hi.:  might  return  to  Prance.  In  1848,  he  made  a  speech 
on  Italian  imity.  But  in  the  revolution  of  February  of 
that  yoar,  Louis  PhilipiK'  was  exiled,  and  the  "Chambre 
de.s  Pnirs,"*  which  had  lasted  Vmt  a  little  more  than  a 
generation  of  men,  cejisod  to  be.  Victor  Hugo  has  pre- 
served his  not  nnfuvorabk'  opinion  of  this  king  in  a  chap- 
ter iu  "Les  Mis(; rabies."  Their  intercourse  with  each 
other  approaclied  intimacy  as  far  as  a  king  and  his  sulv 
ject  nan  be  intimate,  and  Hugo  docs  not  permit  himself, 
afti-r  thr  fall  and  death  of  th(-<  king,  to  speak  of  him  dis- 
ros))ectfully.| 

•  III  llio  slnmij-  ilisousfilonH  of  Ihn  other  Chnmber,  In  the  iMt  imjt  of  Ouiwil 
(Srli'''i.  u  Kidir'nl  mfmlxT  iiUiided  to  Wolpok-  (iiil'pBI},  and  mlipnmoimcttl  ttiv 
niiiiii'.  Tliu  CIiuimIht  liiuuhod,  "I  i\ij  not  kniiw  how  you  pronoonee  It,"  ■twn- 
iiiuiH-fl  ilin  iHuir  mnn.  "In  Fn-nch  it  la  called  Oultal,"  KireMDsd  one  of  tbc 
nviiraU. 

•  IjiuIh  I')i[|[ppo'H  rarcn'  vrill  novcr  bo  Bummod  np  better  Uum  la  Sir  Boboit 
I'iiiiI'k  H|>«i-<'h  ill  Mil;  HouHc  of  CnnimonB  when  he  aniuninoed  hii  death.  Sir  Sob- 
i^rt  i'Il1I(i|  him  "thi'  mnflt  cllHlininilHhnl  monarch  who  hai  ever  filled  the  thnmF 
of  Franr'c —  "  nnd  patuiod  ionfi  enough  bo  attract  the  attantton  of  k  wondaring 
IIoiuD,  to  odd,  "  Hinco  the  full  uf  llm  First  Kapoleoo.'* 
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With  the  proclamation  of  the  Second  Republic,  Hugo's 
name  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  '^  Constituent 
Assembly."  On  a  first  trial  he  failed,  but  on  the  second 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  Paris,  and  afterward  he  sat  in 
the  "First  Legislative  Assembly."*  In  1849,  he  presided 
over  a  great  Peace  Congress,  from  all  the  world.  The 
new  President,  Napoleon  IIL,  with  witty  courtesy,  ordered 
a  guard  of  honor  from  the  army  to  show  the  interest  of 
the  nation  in  their  meetings.  Hugo  edited  a  Republican 
journal — he  had  supported  Napoleon's  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency,  he  had  himself  voted  for  him  in  the  first 
Plebiscit  (pis  bis' sit).  Napoleon  had  said  to  him,  "I  am 
honest,  and  I  shall  follow  in  the  way  of  Washington." 
Hugo  had  believed  him.  When  the  Coup  d'Etat  (kot>  da  tfiO 
came,  by  which  the  President  became  an  Emperor,  Hugo 
departed   into   exile. f     He   had   asked   in   the   Assembly, 

•  Ab  Victor  Hugo's  fame  increftsed,  the  calm  serenity  of  his  early  years  of 
married  life  was  necessarily  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
that  glory  brings,  but  in  the  Place  Royalo  {plds  r6  ydi')  Madame  Victor  Hugo  re- 
lates that  they  lived  in  much  happiness  with  the  children,  who  were  their  pride 
and  their  delight.  Visitors  flocked  daily  to  the  hospitable  dwelling,  attracted 
l)oth  by  the  fascinations  of  the  hostess  and  by  the  refinement  and  joyousness  of 
the  poet. 

After  his  guests  had  departed,  however  late  it  might  bo,  Victor  Hugo  made 
it  a  rule  to  go  out  for  a  stroll  by  himself;  and,  armed  with  nothing  but  a  cane, 
would  cross  the  Champ  Ely  sees  {f^hbng  aSh  ti  zd')^  and  wander  as  far  as  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  (tr%  6ngf).  This  was  his  favorite  hour  for  work,  and  he  has  himself  in- 
formed us  that  some  of  his  finest  thoughts  have  come  to  him  more  readily  in  the 
midnight  hours  of  the  silent  streets,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  that  line  the 
pathways,  than  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  Ho  continued  this  practice  for  a 
lunj?  time  without  any  interruption.  Once,  however,  an  accident  befell  him  when 
he  stumbled  over  a  pile  of  chairs  that  had  been  left  in  the  avenue,  and  over 
which  he  had  to  clamber ;  and  once  he  met  with  an  adventure  of  a  more  start- 
ling character.  As  he  was  sauntering  along  near  the  Rue  des  Toumelles  (W&r- 
«//'),  ho  was  attacked  and  knocked  down  by  some  pickiKwkets  who  were  waiting 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been  robbed  if  some 
passers-by  had  not  disturbed  the  ruffians,  and  made  them  take  to  their  heels. 
The  poet  immediiitely  regained  his  feet,  and,  running  after  the  thieves,  cane  in 
hand,  called  out  "Help  I  help ! "  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was  plain  he  did  not 
want  the  rascals  to  be  caught. 

t  A  price  WBB  set  upon  his  head ;  a  reward  of  26,000  francs  was  offered  to  any 
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whpther,  having  had  a  Napoleon  the  Great,  they  were 
willing  to  hiive  a  Napoleon  the  Little.  "  Napoleon  le 
IVtit"  (leh  ijo  te')  was  the  fii-st  poem  which  came  from  his 
foreign  home.  On  the  fifth  of  August  he  landed  in  Jo 
sey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and,  till  the  little  Napo- 
loon  full,  twenty  years  after,  this  island,  or  its  neighbor, 
OuernKcy  {gGrn'zl),  was  his  home. 

A  prophet  in  his  own  country  has  not  the  honor  he 
(lesei-voK.  Bat  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  prophet  in 
L-xWa  has  just  tlie  position  which  gives  his  words  the 
niosi  frequent  echo,  as  it  wins  for  them  the  surest  heai^ 
jnt;.  Kvery  whi.sper  which  escaped  from  Napoleon  at  St 
rielcun  (he  IS'  nd)  was  treasured  by  his  adherents  in 
Kranee  a-s  a  prize  all  the  more  valued  because  it  had  been 
brought  so  fur.  And  fmm  his  island  fastness  of  Guem- 
scv,  llufio  for  twenty  years  la^ued  the  rallying  cries  of 
the   French  republicans.*    "I  warn  him,"  he  said  at  the 

cine?  nliii  wmilil  pilhiT  kfa  him  or  nrrost  him ;  but  as  he  knew  that  the  BKcrifiee  of 
hill  Lifi'  ^^}lM  W  cil'  no  iH-iicflt  to  any  one.  he  did  his  best  to  escape  the  ■iiihimijii'i 
liancl.  iiiirJ,  !>'iiviiit;  hin  Iiniiio  uiid  hiH  ramilr,  hu  started  off  thronsh  Parle  In  a 
JiuTf,  Miulaiiio  JhMuet  ('fntB  i7').  n  bmvo  and  noblo  woman,  did  her  utmost  to 
Ki'i-iiiii  thr>  lowl  u  HoTi-  itHyluni.  ('he  itiiplicd  at  niany  doon;  and,  undlacounged 
by  llxi'  dcnialH  Hhe  nnvivnl,  Hhe  lu'DU'vcred  In  hor  attendance,  and  derlaed  nwnr 
RrhenK'H  fcir  hin  ewiipc  with  unilmintpd  determination.  The  drive  waa  stdBdently 
tiTriWc. 

At  liuit.  iifiiT  wLiiry  hnuni  spimt  in  anxiety  and  fatisne,  the  foslttTeB,  alma* 
dliikinir  in  ilesiuiir.  fiiu7id  a  ri'lrent  iindor  the  nxit  of  a  relation  of  Victor  Hngo'i. 
whi>  wiw  Oif  nnin;ij;pr  iit  a  l*(rttlmlfit  journal.  With  generoiu  tympaXby,  he  took 
tlir  Ti»k  i>r  tviTlvlnii  tile  prosfiilicd  man  into  hin  house,  and,  after  keeptus  him 
•■iinci'iilnl  f.ir  llvi"  ilayB,  procunxl  a  passport,  by  means  of  which  tlia  outlaw, 
liiivlnc  iiilol'tcil  II  ''rMni>lr'tc  dlRinilHe.  wns  enabled  to  depart,  on  Hut  Utth  of  Deoem- 
Ikt  (IK.'-l),  fr<im  tlie  North.^ni  Railway  Station. 

*  II  riid  not.  content  Vietor  IIiioo  while  he  was  In  OuemMyto  plead  Um  cause 
rif  ill"  iiiiHiTnlili'  In  hlH  luiokii:  from  the  y[<ar  1801  ho  labored  to  put  Us  Qkeory 
Into  pmctii-c  by  i>nti>rtuinln(>  a  number  of  poor  childien,  who  were  brought  imay 
wifk  lo  hlfl  houav  by  their  mothers.  At  Bret  eight,  then  flfteen,  then  twen^.and 
nftiTwiuiI  flirty,  poinc  to  nit  at  Ills  table,  where  they  wne  waited  en  Iqr  tiim»lf 
iinil  hlH  lioiiH-hnlil.  and  rounlod  with  slices  of  roaM  beef  and  glaww  of  wine,  ai^ 
(•■Id  "t')  lauch  and  In  merry."  It  ewmed  to  Victor  Hugo  that  Ua  td«a  wv 
wortby  of  Imitation ;  considering  it  not  "  alm»glTlng,"  but  **  tMtanlt^,*'  and  held- 
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beginning,  speaking  of  Napoleon  III.,  "  that  whether  it  be 
from  France,  from  Belgium,  from  England,  or  from  Amer- 
ica, my  voice  shall  never  cease  to  declare  that  he  must 
expiate  the  crime  of  the  second  of  December.  America  is 
open  to  me,  and  America  is  sufficiently  after  my  heart." 

On  every  occasion  he  showed  the  world  that  he  still 
lived.  Poems,  letters,  even  pamphlets  from  his  pen  came 
into  all  the  discussions  of  the  time.  In  1860,  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  Jersey,  whose  citizens  had  invited  him 
to  speak  at  a  meeting  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  In 
1867,  he  made  an  excursion  in  Zealand.  In  the  same 
year,  the  ban  of  an  old  proscription  had  been  removed, 
"Hemani"  was  again  produced  at  the  Theatre  Francjais 
in  Paris,  and  "Ruy  Bias"  (rc5t>'e  bias)  at  the  Od^on. 

The  success  was  unbounded,  and  in  his  old  age  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  the  triumph  of  the  plays  of 
liis  youth. 

This  new  homage  made  his  return  to  Paris  an  event 
all  the  more  dramatic, — when,  after  Napoleon  the  Little 
had  fallen,  Victor  Hugo  was  an  exile  no  longer.  The 
third  Republic  was  proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1870,  and  on  the  5th,  he  entered  Paris. 


in(?  that  this  blending  of  poor  families  with  his  own  was  as  advantageous  to  him 
as  it  was  to  them ;  it  was  all  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  pure  democracy,  and 
the  result  should  be  that,  while  we  leam  to  serve  them,  they  should  be  brought 
to  love  us.  At  Christmas-time  e8i)ecially  there  were  great  festivities,  and  a  general 
distribution  of  toys,  cakes,  and  clothing. 

While  they  were  quite  young,  his  little  grandchildren  were  allowed  to  bring 
their  cat  into  the  Mlon  {ndlUnd')  before  dinner,  when  the  diversion  in  the  way  of 
romping  would  be  unlimited.  The  venerable  gentleman  whom  they  called  their 
"papapa"  would  permit  them  to  pull  his  fine  white  beard,  and  to  roll  them- 
selves over  him,  laughing  heartily,  as  he  called  out : 

'*  Ah  I  I  see  you  know  what  a  grandfather  is  made  for :  he  is  made  to  sit 
upon  I" 

As  an  illustration  of  his  love  for  domestic  Joys,  we  may  instance  his  defini- 
tion of  Paradise,  as  **a  place  where  children  are  always  little  and  parents  are 
always  young.** 
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He  made  no  canvass  as  a  candidate ;  but  he  was 
cliosen  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  sat  at  Bordeaux 
(bdrdo't,  in  February,  1871.  He  sat  in  the  ranks  of  the 
extreme  r^eft.  He  protested  there  against  the  prehm- 
Inaries  of  peace ;  against  the  session  at  Versailles  (vSr- 
saiz'),  in  place  of  Paris;  against  the  refusal  to  receive 
Garibaldi  (gfiri  bdi'di)  as  a  member.  After  this  last  pro- 
teat,  he  resigned,  and  lived  in  private, 

But  when  the  time  came,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  the  Connnune  aLso.  When  the  next  Assembly 
WHS  chosen,  he  was  a  candidate.  But  Paris  would  not 
choosi^  him.    He  wan  not  radical  enough  for  its  electors. 

His  last  romance,  "'93;  or.  The  Civil  War,"  was 
published  in  1874.  "The  History  of  a  Crime"  was  pub- 
li.shed  in  1877.  In  1876,  he  was  chosen  a  senator,  un- 
der the  new  Constitution,  and  took  his  seat.  In  1882, 
he  published  his  last  tragedy,  "Torquemada"  (tor  ka- 
mfi'dfl),  and  in  the  next  year,  he  died. 

His  death  was  considered  that  of  the  first  Frenohman 
of  bis  time.  The  (charge  of  the  funeral  was  assumed  by 
the  giivernment.  The  ceremonies  were  conducted  with 
Iht!  gi-eatest  pomp,  and  his  body  was  buried  beneath 
the  Piintheon  ((ifin  ihs'in),  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
"G-ktrios  of  France." 


LONQKELLOW. 

1807-1H82. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  in  Maine,  on  the  27th  of 
P\'hruary,  1807.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1882.  His  father  was  a  leader  at  the  bar; 
his  mother,  a  lovely  woman,  from  whom  he  seems  to 
have  inh(»rited  the  imaginative  and  romantic  side  of  his 
nature,  was  Zilpha  Wads  worth,  a  descendant  from  John 
Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullens,  whose  loves  her  son  was  to 
make  famous. 

In    his    fourteenth    year,    he    was    sent    to    Bowdoin 
(bc'dn)  College,*  then  but  twenty  years  in  existence.!    His 


*  Hifl  brother  (fives  Rome  pleasant  traditions  of  his  childhood : 
''  With  all  his  livolinetH,  he  disliked  loud  noisoe  and  rude  ezcitements.  There 
is  a  family  tradition  of  Ids  having,  on  some  Fourth  of  July,"  privately  begged  the 
maid  to  put  cotton  in  his  ears  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  But  being 
askc^fi  if  ho  was  afraid,  he  indignantly  denied  it.  He  was  fond  of  all  boys*  games, 
—ball,  kito-flying,  and  swimming  in  summer;  in  winter,  snow-balling,  coasting, 
and  Hkating.  His  older  brother  was  very  fond  of  a  gun,  and  many  were  the  ex- 
cursions to  the  neighboring  woods  and  shores,  and  to  the  more  distant  nuushes, 
in  search  of  birds.  But  one  day,  Henry  came  home  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
Hi)  tcrioved  at  heart  because  ho  hiul  shot  a  robin,  that  he  never  tried  again. 
AlKJut  fishing,  he  was  somewhat  less  tender-hearted,  thou^  never  a  sportsman.** 
t  Ho  says  of  his  early  reading:  "Every  reader  has  his  first  book:  I  mean  to 
say,  one  book  among  all  which  in  early  youth  first  fascinates  his  imagination,  and 
at  on  CO  excites  and  satisfies  the  desires  of  his  mind.  To  me,  this  first  book  was 
th«3  SkeU.'h-Book  of  Washington  Irving.  I  was  a  school-boy  when  it  was  published, 
and  n^ad  each  succeeding  number  with  ever  increasing  wonder  and  delight,  spell- 
bound by  its  pleasant  humor,  its  melancholy  tenderness,  its  atmosphere  of  reverie, 
nay,  oven  by  its  gray-bound  covers,  the  shaded  letters  of  its  titles,  and  the  fair, 
clear  type,  which  seemed  an  outward  symbol  of  its  style.  How  many  delightful 
lxM)kH  the  same  author  has  given  us !  Yet  still  the  charm  of  the  Sketoh-Book  re- 
mains unbroken ;  the  old  fascination  remains  about  it ;  and  whenever  I  open  its 
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bn)ther  entered  college  with  him,  and  they  lived  to- 
gether.' He  spent  the  four  years  of  college  life  happily 
and  successfully.  He  sent  verses  to  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, of  some  of  which  he  was  not  afterward  ashamed. 
His  taste  for  literature,  indeed,  was  so  decided  that  he 
could  not  think  "nature  designed  him  for  the  Bar,  or  the 
Pulpit,  or  the  dissecting-room."  "Whatever  I  do  study 
ought  to  be  engaged  in  with  all  my  soul,  for  I  will  be 
eminent  in  sometiiing."  Even  then  he  looked  forward 
to  a  literary  life,  for  which,  however,  America  at  that 
time,  offered  but  few  hopes.  He  was  desirous  to  spend 
a  year  at  Cambridge,  after  concluding  his  course  at 
Bowdoin  CoUege-f 

His  college  attainments,  however,  had  interested  the 
gnverrmient  of  his  own  college,  and  the  trustees  made  a 
pViposal  to  him  that  he  should  go  to  Europe  to  prepare 
liimself  to  lie  the  first  "Bowdoin  Professor  of  Modem 
I  itinguages."    The  modest  foundation  of  one  thousand  dol- 


jaMjoi.  I  npnn  glen  that  inynt^rinnii  door  which  lead*  faxik  Into  1 
IwrH  lit  youth." 

•  "Out  or  my  chiliihocKl,"  WToto  Mr.  IjonRfellow  In  l«l«r  y 
niiMnnry  thi>  reccillpctiun  •>(  inuny  tliinss  rather  as  pootlc  ii 
Knic  fuctH.  Su[-Ji  arc  the  damp  mnmliiKH  of  iitrly  aprinft,  with  tha  lond  CTOwliui 
■•f  I'Oc'kn,  and  the  ockiItik  "f  pigeonB  on  roofs  of  bomi.  Very  dlMinct  in  OOnneodon 
with  thiMc  iin<  the  liiil»nnito  lonRin)^  iiiridoiit  lo  ohlldhoad,  fesllnff  at  Wonder 
uiid  lonellTiciw  which  I  luuld  not  InCorpnt,  and  Bcorcely  then  took  « 
But  thi'y  liiive  n-mii1ncd  In  my  mind." 

t  l*mfo8Hor  ClmvDluiiiI  hua  thun  described  the  place  li 
I'riUeKe  virtuiilly  orouplod  only  a  amnll  oloarlng  amoDK  tho  indlgenoiu  eTOTgream. 
Oil  i-vvry  >4di'  lint  thiit  which  the  rivi-r  bounded  the  dwelilnga  abooi  In  cLnaa 
pniximily  to  the  furcHt,  which  Htrctched  out  for  mllee  a  ehady  and  nnobatmctcd 
primi'nnili'.  Tlie  earliiT  (muluutfH  mimt  havp  many  rooollootlonB  of  •odal  and 
wilitary  wulks  throiuch  these  quiet  ^nrnuids.  Their  memories  bare  aadly  nUled  If 
th<T  do  not  Hi  ill  recall  the  chief  foatures  of  the  scene,  tbo  lerel  earth  Oinnigh 
whuw  slippery  carpet  of  scanty  herliiuie  and  wlthored  pine  leanga  (hot  op,  la  their 
wuHoii,  the  frequent  Miii'-lHirry  unil  winter-^roen,  the  air  charBed  with  malnoiB 
iidore ;  the  blui-kcnoil  troc-tniiiks.  which  told  of  former  llrea ;  the  i 
noinhnr  light;  the  tinkling  cow-balla;  and  the  itentle  nutle  at  tba  1 
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lars  had  been  given  to  the  college  by  Madam  Bowdoin, 
the  widow  of  its  founder,  for  such  a  professorship.* 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1826,-  when  he  was  but 
nineteen  years  old,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  He  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  France,  eight  in  Spain,!  a  year  in  Italy, 
and  six  months  in  Germany.  He  then  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  autumn  of  1829  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  Professorship  at  Bowdoin  College. 

These  duties  were  by  no  means  light  or  elegant.  He 
was  the  personal  instructor,  in  each  of  four  modern  lan- 
guages, for  boys  and  young  men  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  them.  He  had  to  prepare  new  text-books  and 
to  publish  them.  Meanwhile  he  was  determined  to  quicken 
an  interest  among  his  pupils  in  the  literature  of  Europe, 
and  he  prepared  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures,  though 
they  were  not  required  of  him,  which  should  stimulate 
thought,  study,  and  conversation.  He  undertook  all  the 
duties  which  such  a  position  required,  cheerfully  and  suc- 
cessfully. A  very  remarkable  group  of  pupils,  who  have 
been  distinguished  in  public  life,  has  testified  to  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  young  professor  excited.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  indeed,  in  any  study  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  career, 
that  he  showed  through  all  his  life  that  attribute  of 
genius,  which  has  been  called  the  most  valuable  of  all — 

*  James  Bowdoin,  who  founded  this  college,  waa  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Oonstitation  of  MasBaohnsettB.  He  was  afterward  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  which  then  induded  the  district  of  Maine.  He  was  in- 
terested in  all  elegant  studies,  and  left  some  valuable  pictures  and  drawings  to 
Bowdoin  College.  We  may  ascribe  to  TJifadam  Bowdoin^  interest  in  European 
art  and  literature  the  foresight  which  led  her  to  establish  a  profeSBorship,  which 
has  been  filled  and  honored  by  Professor  Longfellow  and  Charles  Carroll  Everett. 

t  From  Spain  he  wrote  to  his  sisters :  "  Are  you  studying  French,  or  Spanish, 
nowadays?  If  not,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  commenoing,  for  I  aasure  you 
that,  by  every  language  you  learn,  a  new  world  is  opened  before  you.  It  is  like 
being  bom  again ;  and  new  ideas  break  upon  the  mind  with  all  the  freshness 
and  delight  with  which  w»  may  suppose  the  first  dawn  of  intellect  to  be  accom- 
panied.* 
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the  willingne.ss  to  work.  Many  a  man  destitute  of  the 
finor  resounics  whiuh  have  given  Mr.  Ijongfellow  his  poet- 
ical fame,  might  study  to  ndvantage  his  industry,  his 
perseverance,  an<l  tliat  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  usefid  s\s 
he  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  authors  of  his  time.* 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  he  compares  the  forest  sur- 
roundings of  Brunswick,  which  is  the  seat  of  Bowdoin 
College,  to  the  forlorn  region  of  the  Landes  in  the  south- 
western i)art  of  France.  The  comparison  is  an  apt  one. 
It  does  not  seem  from  his  letters  that  he  made  any  com- 
plaint of  a  certain  narn)wness  of  life  which  must  exist 
in  a  small  villagf^,  hidden  in  a  forest,  away  from  the 
movement  of  mankind.  Such  a  village  in  those  days  was 
Brunswick.  And  it  was  with  pleasure  that,  after  five 
years'  residence  thei'e,  Mr.  Ijongfellow  received  an  invi- 
tation to  become  the  Smith  Professor  of  Modem  Litera- 
ture in  Ilarvai-d  CollL>g(\  In  this  chair  he  followed  George 
Ticknor,  th<,!  anthor  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Ho  was  succeodcd  in  it,  in  the  year  1854,  by  James 
Russell   Lowell,  who   still   holds   thin   honorable   post.     In 

■  An  auocdoto  la  reported  which  well  illuHtralcH  hlH  relBtioiu  with  hia  popils. 
A  Btiident  lia>l  inciim>il  tlio  foiiBUro  ot  Iho  colleRo  faculty  fop  some  BllSlit  offense 
oeitiiUit  thx  n!Kiil:iti<>n9,  uiid  Mr.  LongfelloTT  was  Instructed  to  "admonish"  him. 
Tim  P>rnfi«u>r  iiu.'t  tho  youth  the  ucxt  day  In  the  Ubraiy,  and  waa  addrwed 
hy  bitn  witli  a  question  upon  some  point  la  French  liteiatnre.     An  anlinated 
mid  iiiHtruutivn  diwiuiBitlnn   follcwcil  upon  the  subject,  [n  oonm  of  which  the 
Profossor  fonfot  hia  duty  and  woa  turning  away,  when,  rwsollBOtlng  himself,  h*     J 
i-amo  hnck,  with  "A)i  I  I  was  near  forgettlnR.    Tlie  Faculty  voted  last  night  that     i 
I  should  odinonlsh  yuu  for  (naming  tho  offenael,  and  you  will  oonalder  youiaeU    J 
uilnionlshod."     Comlnn  from  him,  this  wau  perhaps  a  mors  eSMttre  admonition    I 
than  a  ittcmer  and  nioro  formal  one  from  a  lc«  friendly  teacher.  I 

Another  anecdote  relates  that  In  one  of  Ills  French  i  liiiSMW  a  atodent  wx  | 
called  upon  who  had  evidently  mode  little  or  no  preparation,  and  waa  prompted  I 
by  hia  cloesmatca  very  audibly.  The  Profenor  took  no  noUoe  of  this  till  the  I 
youujz  man  waa  seated ;  then  he  quietly  said :  "  Your  redtatlcm  reminds  me  oi  ' 
the  Spanish  theater,  where  the  prompter  performs  a  mors  Important  part  thSB  . 
the  aetor."  j 
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this  chair  his  duties  would  be  rather  the  oversight  of 
the  instruction  given  in  language  by  others,  with  the 
deliver}''  of  such  lectures  as  might  maintain  an  interest 
in  the  modem  literature  of  Europe.  He  gladly  accepted 
the  appointment,  with  the  condition  that  he  might  travel 
in  Eiu'ope  for  a  year  or  two  before  entering  upon  its  duties. 
In  the  year  1 8  8 1 ,  he  had  married  Mary  Storer  Potter, 
of  Portland,  a  lovely  lady,  now  remembered  as 

"the  being  beauteous 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me." 

In  1886,  being  in  somewhat  delicate  health,  she 
accompanied  him  on  a  European  tour  before  he  entered 
upon  his  new  duties.  One  of  her  letters  from  London 
recalls  with  interest  their  meeting  with  "Mr.  Ckrlyle, 
of  Craigenputtock "  (kra  g5n  pat' t6k),  and  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
Mr.  Emerson  had  brought  them  all  together.  "He 
passed  half  an  hour  with  us,  much  to  our  delight.  He 
has  very  unpolished  manners  and  a  broad  Scottish  ac- 
cent, but  such  fine  language  and  beautiful  thoughts,  that 
it  is  truly  delightful  to  listen  to  him.  He  invited  us  to 
take  tea  with  them  in  Chelsea,  where  they  now  reside. 
We  were  as  much  charmed  with  Mrs.  C.  as  with  her 
husband.  She  is  a  lovely  woman,  with  very  simple  and 
pleasing  manners.  She  is  also  very  talented  and  accom- 
plished; and  how  delightful  it  is  to  see  so  much  mod- 
esty combined  with  such  power  to  please.  On  Tuesday, 
we  visit  Chantrey's  (chftn'trlz)  studio  with  them."* 

•  This  will  be  the  most  oonyenient  point  for  the  imaglnatiye  reader  to  oon- 
stmot  a  scene  in  which  he  may  sappoae  that  some  great  authon  of  the  century 
meet  each  other.  Iiet  them  find  Chantrey  engaged  in  modeling  a  host  of  Bohert 
Browning,  let  Tennyson  he  reading  alood  in  the  studio,  an  xmpahliBhed  poem, 
and  let  Victor  Hugo,  who  haa  come  over  from  Paris  on  a  Yisit,  look  in  to  ask  his 
way.  Mr.  Emenon,  having  bcoai^t  the  party  together  hy  his  letter  of  introdno- 
tion,  is  present  in  splzit. 
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Mr.  Longfellow  was  already  known  in  America  as  an 
author.    Alexander  Everett  was  then  the  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review.    When  he  was  American  Min- 
ister at  Madrid,  he  had  welcomed  young  LongfeUow  to 
that  city,  and  at  his  request  Longfellow  had  prepared 
several  important  articles  for  the  Review.    He  had  also    | 
published,  in  serial  numbers,  the  essays  which  make  up   j 
'"Outre-Mer"  (d&'ir  mar).    He  now  arranged  for  the  pub- 
lication of    these   in  London.     He  traveled    in    Sweden,    ' 
Denmark,    and    Holland  ;     but    his    wife's    health    was 
steadily  declining,  and  on    the    29th    of   November  she 
died.    He  spent  the  next  year  in  Germany  and  Switzet^ 
land   until  October,  when    he    sailed  for  America.     He 
then  established    himself  at  Cambridge,  and  began   the 
discharge  of  the  regular  duties  of  his  professorship.    To 
those  duties  he  devoted  himself  with  great  industry  and 
i-egularity  for  nearly  twenty  years.    He  resigned  his  pro-   ■ 
fcBsoi'ship  in  1854, 

There  is  but  little  incident  in  such  a  life.  Bat  in  Mr. 
Longfellow's  career,  certain  steps  are  marked  by  the  suc- 
cessive publication  of  poems,  or  volumes  of  yowos,  which 
won  for  him,  in  different  ways,  the  love  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  titles  of  these  poeroB  fmd  stories 
show  his  industry,  and  also  the  wide  range  of  his  interest 
in  topics  connected  with  his  studies. 

In  early  life,  he  had  printed  the  "Coplas  de  Manriques'' 
(kop'l6s  d6h  mfinpfl'kSs).  In  1889,  he  published  "Hype- 
rion" (hips'ridn)  and  the  "Voices  of  the  Night,*  hia  firet  ; 

*  "In  Out  midat  o(  the  siege  of  FbtIb,"  ao^  Qenenl  Htmdlth  Baad,  "a  toi- 
eiHble  man  presented  hlmwlt  la  ine,  bowed  with  grief.  He  nld,  '  I  an  XOMhrnr 
B.,'  BJid  named  his  omolal  position.  '  I  have  Juat  leamad  that  107  aon  baa  been 
arreet«d  by  liw  Qerman  authorldee  at  VenalUea  (■friMi'},  cm  an  aBttratf  «n- 
founded  ohAiKe.  He  le  bo  be  sent  to  a  Serman  fuiUua,  and  mar  b*  uiMdiBiiinl 
to  isaOi.  I  am  here  [In  Parla]  alone  and  helplflM  I  flMl  that  ny  Mbd  vU 
give  way  If  I  can  not  Ond  oooupatlon ;  oan  yon  tell  me  <£  wna  Matfah  tort    j 
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book  of  original  poems.  In  1842,  his  "Poems  on  Slav- 
ery" appeared.  In  1845,  he  had  completed  the  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe."  In  1847,  "Evangeline"  was 
published,  and  won,  at  once,  the  favor  which  it  has 
always  maintained.  In  1849,  "Kavanagh"  (kfiv'^nfih), 
and  "  The  Sea-side  and  the  Fireside "  were  published 
In  1851,  the  "Golden  Legend"  appeared;  and  in  1854, 
"Hiawatha"  (hifiwa'th^),  which,  at  first,  he  proposed  to 
call  "Manabozho"  (mfi  nfi  IdO'zO). 

At  this  time,  as  has  been  said,  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship. Its  duties  chafed  upon  him,  because  they 
interfered  with  the  mc^re  attractive  work  of  composition. 
In  1858,  "Miles  Standish"  appeared.  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
steadily  at  work  on  his  translation  of  Dante.  In  1868, 
"  The  Wayside  Inn "  was  published,  and  in  the  next  year, 
Dante.  "The  Christus  Trilogy,"  which  he  called  "The 
Divina  (di  vrnA)  Tragedia,"  was  published  in  1872.  "Ul- 
tima Thule"  (arttmA  th(5bM6h),  the  last  volume  pub- 
lished under  his  own  eye,  appeared  in  1880. 

In  1843,  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Prances 
Elizabeth  Appleton.  He  had  first  seen  her,  a  maiden  of 
nineteen,  in  Switzerland,  six  years  before.  She  is  the 
Mary  Ashburton  of  his  romance  of  "Hyperion."  She 
was  the  mother  of  all  his  children.  She  died  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1861,  in  what  is  remembered  in  America 
as  the  war  summer.* 

which  T  can  translate  into  French?'  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  ho  loft  mo. 
Within  an  hour  or  two,  however,  I  received  a  line  from  him  saying,  that  he 
had  found  what  ho  roquirud.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  came  again  to  see  me ; 
hut  now  erect,  his  face  bright  with  hope,  his  voice  clear  and  strong.  He  said, 
*  I  have  been  translating  liongfellow's  "  Psalm  of  life,"  and  I  am  a  new  man ;  I 
feel  that  my  mind  is  sound,  and  that  faith  and  hoi>e  have  taken  the  place  of 
despair.     I  owe  it  all  to  longfellow.'  ** 

♦  On  the  ninth  of  July,  his  wife  was  sitting  in  the  library  with  her  two 
little  girls,  engaged  in  sealing  up  some  small  paokafires  of  their  curls,  which  she 
had  just  cut  off.    Prom  a  match  fallen  on  the  floor,  her  light  summer  dross  took 
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In  the  Rummer  of  1868,  he  visited  Bngland  once 
more,  aii<l  was  most  warmly  received  there.  He  was 
iiccompanic'd  by  a  imrty  of  his  children,  graudchildren, 
and  anoiliL-r  friend.  They  wont  together  to  the  English 
hikes,  and  afterwai-d  ssiX'iit  several  weeks  in  England. 
The  Uiiivcmity  of  Canibridgi;  gave  him  the  honorary  de- 
ceit (if  Doi^tor  <)f  Law.s,  and  the  next  year  the  University 
(if  Oxfonl  tluxt  of  DiK-Uii-  of  Civil  Law.  The  Queen  fixed 
n  diiy  for  his  visit  to  Windsor,  and  he  was  most  cordially 
wel(r(inn;d  by  men  of  letters.  Bat  nothing  could  have 
int(.'r(:sted  him  so  mmh  in  this  "cordial  and  sincere" 
wcliX)nK!  I1.S  the  enthusiastic  and  grateful  expressions  of 
the  nuik  and  Iil(f  of  the  people.  This  tour  in  Europe 
lasl(j(l  ;i  year  and  a  half.  The  party  spent  the  winter  in 
lUmit: 

In  tlnj  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  after  his  return  from 
Kurojie,  though  lio  was  not  pres.sed  by  any  college  duties, 
hir  oceupicd  his  time  constantly  in  a  cordial,  and,  one 
jni^ht  almost  say,  u  i)arental    hospitality,  in  which    he 

flrr.  Tho  HhiB'k  wub  too  Krciit,  nml  Mhi-  ilicd  neit  morning.  Three  days  later,  her 
liuriiit  tiH)k  iiliLco  ut  .Uoimt  Auliui'ii.  It  wiis  the  annJTerauT  of  her  mairiies 
<1uy,  und  111!  liLT  lieuuliriil  head,  lovdy  anil  uiimarred  in  death,  some  hand  bad 
IiIiuikI  a  KTt-alh  «f  oRinHc  IilotuioinH,  Hit  husband  wbb  not  there,  being  ooa- 
lliii^  b>  his  [-hiitiibor  by  tliu  ncvure  biiniB  which  he  had  hlmoelf  reoelTed. 

j\  iKito  from  hiT  ithowii  phoauTitly  tho  nature  of  her  coeparation  In  hli 
■B-oi'k  r 

"Nun-,  t1i;inkH  li  Br.  Elliot,  Henry's  cyra  begin  to  emerge  from  their  long 
i'u|i(ivity,  mid  hu  is  able  to  iinu  h[H  i»a  a  little,  and  read  a  sood  deal,— this  1*. 
ciii>p!initlvi.-ly.  ITii  hiui  written  Inb'ly  Bomo  pocmx  wbioh  his  fHenda  praiie  rery 
cnchiisiiiHlirully.  Oiiu  upon  Pcoco  ['Tho  Antonnl'],  Is  my  CaTorlte,  aad  BonmeiX 
who  iiit<-iulH  tt.  Kcnd  it  Ki  Dr.  tlova  by  tliis  steamer.  But  H.  hlmedf  thinks 
liottt-r  of  iiiii>(hei-,  upon  Iho  ancipnt  city  of  Nuremberg.  This  to  luA  so  qdrft- 
Ktlrrini;,  or  fn  l)ki-ly  to  Inxpiro  high  hopes  of  hnmanlV,  and  to,  Utenfare,  Ices 
Intuniitlnu  to  mi':  liiit  it  In  a  fine  picture  of  the  olden  tlma,  *  *  *  H.  hss 
nwunieit  hin  Iwttnrea.  and  I  nm  dometlmes  terojrtad  to  dlignli  mynU,  *  *■  PocBs. 
and  bo  a  liatener.  Wo  Ri't  nn  bravely  with  the  book  of  teanilatlona.  Ton  would 
be  omiiHcd  to  see  how  rnnipletcly  I  hnve  entered  Into  kagne  with  Om  idatcrli 
devil,  and  iiwiilt  hiK  fnmillHT  knock.  Felton  and  the  n«t  of  flu  dob  HooML  fa 
Immortul  youth,  and  ore  often  irltb  us  to  dine  or  np." 
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sought  the  good  of  all  young  authors,  and  of  a  world  of 
admirers  who  applied  in  whatever  need,  real  or  im- 
aginary. There  was  not  a  beggar  within  a  hundred 
miles,  whose  life  had  been  in  sort  connected  with  litera- 
ture, but  sought  relief  at  the  hospitable  door  of  the 
Craigie  House.  He  never  turned  away  from  one  such 
applicant.  For  ten  years  of  kindness,  his  hand  and  his 
heart  were  open  to  every  appeal ;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  that,  as  it 
went  by,  he  had  in  his  kindly  personal  intercourse,  made 
thousands  of  people  happy.* 

In  1875,  his  college  class  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  graduation  at  the  commencement  at 
Brunswick.  Eleven  members  of  the  class  were  present. 
Mr.  Longfellow  read  that  remarkable  poem,  "  Morituri 
Salutamus." 

The  first  four  lines  suggest  its  character: 

"  *0  Caesar,  we  who  are  about  to  die, 
Salute  you ' !   was  the  gladiators'  cry 
In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  face 
With  death  and  with  the  Roman  populace/* 

And  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem,  which  are  given 
Ix^low,    indicate   very   distinctly   the    way    in    which    the 


♦  Of  course,  thoro  continucxl  to  bo  other  viBitors  of  lees  distinction  and  of 
less  interest.  On  one  day  the  journal  records  "  fourteen  visits,  thirteen  of  them 
Kiiglishmen/'  All  who  came  were  received  with  unfailing  kindness  and  (X)urt- 
esy,  and  a  quick,  instinctive  adaptation  of  his  conversation  to  their  measure. 
If,  a.s  was  usual,  they  turned  the  conversation  to  his  writings,  he  thanked  them 
for  the  sympathy,  which  gratified  him,  but  very  quickly  and  easily  turned  the 
talk  to  some  other  topic.  Doubtless  his  courtesy  and  his  kindness  were  often 
subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,  by  some  who  forgot  the  law  of  limits  in  the  dura- 
tion or  frequency  of  their  visits,  and  their  claims.  Mr.  Norton  relates  that  he 
once  gently  remonstrated  with  his  friend  for  suffering  an  unworthy  protkgi  to 
impose  himself  so  long  upon  him;  when  he  replied,  with  a  humorous  look, 
"Charles,  who  will  be  kind  to  him  if  I  am  not!" 


poet,  lit'lovt^d   iinii  Iioiiored  by  all  around  him,  passed  his 

ck)Bin(^  years: 

"What  tlion?    Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say, — 
The  night  hiith  come ;  it  ia  no  longer  day? 
The  night  hath  nut  yet  come ;    we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  (riini  Irtbor  by  the  failing  light. 
SoHifthing  rtiiiiaiua  for  us  to  do  or  dare ; 
Evitn  tlin  old<.'st  !.«.■«  some  fmit  may  bear; 
Kot  CFJIipuH  Colotious  (Sd'l  pQs  kO  lO'nfi  (Ss),  or  Qreek  Ode, 
Or  tuli-s  lit  pElgnins  that  nnu  morning  rode 
Out  of  thii  K<it<'way  of  tho  Tabard  (tflb'flrd)  Inn. 
Hut  (ithei-  Homc'thiiig,  would  wo  but  begin  j 
Por  una  la  oppDrtunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 
Anil  an  the  (-vouing  twilight  fades  away, 
Tbi'  sky  is  filk'd  with  start),  invisible  by  day." 

Mr,  IjoiigfcOlow  diod,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  24th 
of  Man^h,  iy«2.*    Tlu;  last  lines  he  wrote  were — 

"O  Bells  of  Sun  Bios  (sdn  blSsX  In  vain 

Ye  cull  hiick  the  Post  again ; 
Tho  Past  is  dtMif  lo  your  prayer ; 

Out  cif  tlio  xhn^luwK  of  night 

Th.i  world  rolls  into  light; 
It  is  daybifiik  t very-whore." 

*  ChuIIiiiiI  Wisi'inun  Niys  nt  Mr.  l^innfcltow'fl  poecna:  "niere  la  tut  gnmltr 
tliiLii  tliitt  of  a  poot  of  the  peopls,  of  ana  who  ahall  be 
r  KtiBlund,  what  Oootlio  tfff  fM)  ii  bi  tbo  paanut  at 
IihllflHoiihor  who  said,  '  Let  ma  make  tha  sodv  oF  a 
rho  nrnkes  their  Ibwb.'  Then  la  one  wrltar  who  ap- 
(itliiT  to  thla  Htandard,  and  hM  alraadr  SBliwd  moh  > 
it  in  iilinmt  unneccBsary  to  mention  hie  dmiib.  Our 
I  thi<  honor  of  having  bmoght  hlin  finth;  bat  be  itill 
Ix-liiiiKn  to  Uf>,  frJT  lili  woiVh  hnvp  bpoomo  on  houaeiiold  woida  whcnw^  tia 
Eiwlish  Innifiinim  In  BpoVcn.  And,  whether  wo  are  channed  by  his  bnagttr  " 
nxitlipd  l>.v  hiH  inclodinna  vcmiflxation.  of  dovated  by  tha  moral  t— nlilnp  (<  Ui 
piiri'  m«so,  or  follow  with  sympathliinB  henrtB  the  wanderinfli  o*  ■vanceUna.— I 
am  mirc-  thiit  ntl  wlto  henr  my  voiro  wUl  Join  me  in  tfae  trllrala  I  dwin  lo  )v 
tu  the  suiiiuH  of  IiOiiKfulluW  " 
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TENNYSON. 

1800-   . 

A  LFRED  TENNYSON,  now  Baron  Tennyson,  was  born 
-Za^  in  Somerby,  England,  August  5,  1809.  Carlyle 
was  fourteen  years  older  than  he.  Robert  Browning  is 
two  years  younger.  The  group  of  six  authors,  whose  lives 
come  together  in  these  pages,  —  Carlyle,  Hugo,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,* — as  they  lived  to 

•  Carlyle  and  Emereon,  as  in  well  kTi()\%'Ti,  correeponded  intimately.  The  pub- 
lished volumes  of  their  letters  are  among  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  our 
times.  When  Mr.  Emerson  visited  England  in  1848,  Carlyle  brought  him  and 
Tennyson  together.  "Tennyson  and  Carlyle  love  to  recall  the  days  when  they 
iLsed  to  sit  together  in  the  garden  of  the  latter  [behind  the  house  in  Cheyhe 
(cMn)  Bow],  smoking  their  pipes,  and  interlarding  their  conversation  with  brill- 
iant flashes  of  silence."  These  are  Mr.  Conway's  words.  It  was  proposed  in  1848 
that  Tennyson  and  Emerson  should  visit  Paris  together,  just  after  the  revolution 
of  February ;  but  this  plan  was  not  carried  out.  Browning  and  Tennyson  are 
pxjrsonal  friends.  Mr.  Longfellow  visited  Carlyle  and  his  wife  in  1835,  and 
visited  Tennyson  in  1868.  The  intimacies  of  the  three  Englishmen  and  the 
Americans  with  Victor  Hugo  were  probably  more  formal,  if  indeed  they  existed 
at  all. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  notes  on  Tennyson,  as  preserved  in  his  Journal,  are  in^ 
teresting. 

July  19^  1869.— ^'^  Qot  from  the  publishers  Tennyson's  new  poem,  *  Four  Idyls 
(I'  (lUz)  of  the  King.'  Eagerly  devour  the  first  part  of  them,  which  is  charming, 
reminding  one  of  Chaucer's  {chaw'  gin)  'Griselda'  {gr\»il'  dd).  •  •  •  ♦  Finished 
the  *  Four  Idyls.'  The  first  and  third  could  only  have  come  from  a  great  poet. 
The  second  and  fourth  do  not  seem  to  me  so  good."  Again,  August  12,  1850,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Fields :  "  *  The  Idyls '  are  a  brilliant  success.  Rich  tapestries, 
wrought  as  only  Tennyson  could  have  done  them,  and  worthy  to  hang  beside 
'The  Faerie  Queene.'  I  believe  there  is  no  discordant  voice  on  this  side  the 
water." 

January  1,  ise7.— In  a  letter  to  Charles  Sumner :  "  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Tennyson,  in  which  he  says:  'We  "Rngiiab  and  Americans  should  all  be 
brothers,  as  none  other  among  the  nations  can  be ;  and  some  of  us,  come  what 
may,  will  always  bt  to,  I  trntt.***  The  oorreqymdenoe  was  more  than  onoe 
rvtumtdf 
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nearly  the  end  of  the  ninctefnth  century,  ho  reBects,  illus- 
tnitt's,  ami  expresses  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  that 
period,  that  the  lifo  of  (?ach  of  them  helps  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  that  of  each  of  tlie  others.  Indeed,  every 
one  of  the  Ki'fiip  I'lf*  done  his  share  in  the  education  of 
this  gc^nenxtioii,  which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  so  remarkahle. 
Tennyson  is  oni;  more  of  the  leading  poets  of  the 
world  who  has  l)enn  fortunate  in  the  external  circmn- 
stan(^es  of  eiii'Iy  life  and  education.  He  was  the  third  iu 
a  faiuiiy  of  twt^lve  children.  His  father  was  Rev.  Geoi^^ 
Clayton  Tennyson,  a  I'ler^ynian  in  Lincolnshire,  in  En- 
gland. It  is  reinemljered  that  in  thia  large  group  of 
youriff  [leople,  st^iry-telling  and  story-writing  was  a  fa- 
vorite iimnsoinent.  With  hi.s  two  elder  brothers,  Alfred 
Teniiysnn  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Whewell  (iiQ'fiiK  the  writer  on  education  and  morals,* 
was  then  a  tut-or  in  that  college,  and  Tennyson  was  hi.s 
pupil.  .Vt  this  early  iige,  he  showed  his  poetical  ability. 
Whon  lie  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  he  won  the  chan- 
cellor's medal  f(jr  an  Knglish  poem,  with  the  rather  un- 


■  I>r.  WIicwpII  was  nftcrwnnl  tlie  :M:aBtor  of  Trinity.  He  waa  the  aem  of  a  car- 
pcnKrr.  or,  un  Engllahincn  nuw  gay.  of  a  joiner.  TTIh  early  ability,  eapneiAlly  in 
Tnnth(!miitir:H,  wiw  buuIi  thiit  he  nns  nont  oa  a  pupil  to  the  Cunbridso  TTinlty 
CollPitP,— and  liUtlnKUlahed  liinwolf  there.  Ho  aftorwonl  obtained  a  Pellowahiii. 
Hiid  ill  IMIU.  was  Appointed  a  tutor.  Ho  was  afterward  ProfeMor  of  ISineniogy. 
anil.  In  isa»,  wus  appointed  PniteBwir  ot  Moml  Theology.  In  1841,  he  becHme 
"Jfaster  of  Trinity,"  and  in  1«B5,  virp-Phnncellor  of  the  UnireiBlty.  He  dieJ 
In  that  offlco.  at  the  ace  of  wvoiity-ono,  in  the  year  1866.  It  VU  tnly  Bald  of  bli 
vnluahic  tnvntisp  on  inorsTs,  th:it  if  you  would  talie  for  grantad,  Witll  the  author, 
tho  iliviiii'  (.Htablinhment  of  tho  Enfclish  ohnroh  and  ^''"n:"**'  state,  vnrr  thing 
elae  in  the  treatise  follows  logically.  He  waa 
much  beloved,  as  he  deserred,  by  his  pupUa. 
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promising  title,  "  Timbuctoo."  ♦  His  brother  Frederic  had 
obtained  a  prize  the  year  before  for  a  Greek  poem.  At 
the  time  of  Alfred's  success,  he  and  his  brother  Charles 
printed  a  volume  of  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers."  It  has 
since  been  highly  prized  as  a  poetical  curiosity. 

The  first  volume  which  he  published  with  his  name, 
was  "Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,"  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1880,  while  he  was  still  an  under- 
graduate. It  made  but  little  impression  on  the  public ; 
but  Professor  Wilson  (of  Bldckwood^s  Magazine)  showed 
his  literary  insight  by  predicting  the  fame  of  the  au- 
thor, and  William  J.  Pox, — who  first  announced  to  the 
world  the  certainty  of  Browning's  genius, — naade  no  mis- 
take in  heralding  this  new  poet.  "Claribel,"  "Lilian," 
and  "  Oriana "  (o  ri  &n'  A)  are  all  in  this  volume.  In 
1838,  a  new  volume,  containing  many  of  the  poems  in 
the  first,  retouched  and  improved,  appeared  in  London. 
"  Oenone  "  (S  nO'  ns),  "  The  Lotos  Eaters,"  "  A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,"  "  The  I^ady  of  Shalott "  (8h&  I6t0,  now  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time.f 

As  he  passed  from  simple  lyrics  to  his  larger  poems, 
his  poetry,  in  its  mere  form,  became  narrative.    He  thus 


*  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  travelfl  of  Kongo  Park  and  others  had 
given  a  special  interest,  among  Englishmen,  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  Heniy 
Alford  (a{£^'yttr(2),— afterward  distinguished  as  a  critic  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
a  preacher  and  a  poet,— was  an  nnsuccessf ul  competitor.  He  used  to  say,  good- 
naturedly,  in  later  life,  that,  at  the  time,  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the  prize,  but 
that  he  had  lived  to  be  proud  that  ho  was  defeated  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

t  Mr.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  visited  England  in  this  year,  and  on  his  return 
brought  to  America  this  volume  of  Tennyson^  poems.  It  is  among  the  pleas* 
anter  memories  of  some  of  our  older  men  of  letters,  that  they  first  read  Tenny- 
son in  this  very  volume,— which  Mr.  Emerson  freely  lent  to  his  yoxmg  friends  in 
Harvard  College,— and  that  with  it  their  enthusiasm  for  Tennyson  began.  Mr. 
James  Bussell  Lowell,  for  instance,  first  saw  Tennyson^  poems  in  this  volume. 
From  the  beginning,  Tennyson  was  sore  of  the  gympathy  and  regard  of  the 
young.  It  was  only  for  the  old  critios  to  die  off  the  stage,  and  his  saooeaB  was 
certain. 
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gained  what  is  an  immense  advantage  for  an  author  who 
has  to  do  with  a  "  British  public."  That  public,  which 
Mr.  Browning  says  does  not  admire  him,  always  wants 
a  concrete  or  visible  subject.  It  does  not  like  a  poem  on 
"Old  Age."  Tt  does  like  a  poem  on  "Ulysses"  (ails^s^z). 
It  does  not  want  a  poem  on  "Afternoons."  It  welcomes 
one  on  "The  Lotos  Eaters."*    As  the  public  understood, 

*  Mrs.  Oirlylo  givos  tlie  following  amiiRinff  aooount  of  an  Interview,  with  him 
at  tho.  thoott»r,  September  23,  1845 : 

'"  8o  Ions  as  I  kept  my  Boiit  in  the  drcsa-cirole  I  recognized  only  Mrs.  Mact«Ady 
(ffuU'  ri'  (R),  in  ono  of  tbo  four  private  bozea,  and  in  my  nearer  neighborhood.  Sir 
Alirximder  imd  lituly  Gordon.  But  in  tho  interval  betwixt  the  play  and  the  farce, 
I  t<M>k  a  Tuition  to  make  m>'  way  to  Mrs.  Macready.  John,  of  coarse,  declared  the 
thinu:  '  clearly  imix)ssible,  no  use  trying  it*;  but  a  servant  of  the  theater,  over- 
iiearin^  our  (lelxite,  iK>litely  ofPerod  to  escort  me  where  I  wished;  and  then  John, 
hxiviuK  IK)  longer  any  difflculticB  to  surmount,  followed,  to  have  his  ahare  in  what 
udvantoiL^eH  mi^ht  accrue  from  tho  change.  Passing  through  a  long  dim  passage, 
I  came  on  a  tall  man  leant  to  tho  wall,  with  his  head  touching  the  ceiling  lUce  a 
ctiryat'nl,  to  all  appoanmcefl  asleep,  or  resolutely  trying  it  under  most  unfavorable 
trinrurnstaiirfH.  'Alfred  TennyHon  1 '  I  exclaimed  in  Joyful  surpriae.  'Welir  said 
he,  tiirkiii;^  th(i  hand  I  h.v\i\  out  to  liim,  and  forgetting  to  let  it  go  again.  *I  did 
not  know  you  worc^  in  town,*  said  I.  *I  should  like  to  know  who  yon  are,*  said 
he ;  *  I  know  that  I  know  you,  but  T  can  not  tell  your  name/  And  I  had  actaally 
to  name  myHolf  to  him.  Then  he  woke  up  in  good  earnest,  and  Mdd  he  bad  been 
meaniii^r  to  ccwiio  to  C:Jhel»ea.  '  But  Carlyle  is  in  Scotland,*  I  told  him  with  due 
liumility.  'So  I  hoanl  from  Sp(Mldin(?  already,  but  I  asked  Siwddlng  would  he  go 
witli  me  to  Bce  Mi's.  Carlyle,  and  ho  Paid  ho  would.'  I  told  him  if  he  really 
meant  to  come,  he  had  better  not  wait  for  backing,  under  the  present  circum- 
Htjinrort;  an<l  tlien  pui-Hued  my  way  to  tho  Macreadys'  box,  where  I  was  received 
Ity  William  (wliom  T  h:ul  nut  divined)  with  a  'Oracious  heavens!*  and  sponta- 
noouft  (Iramatic  start,  wliich  made  mo  all  but  answer,  *GJraoiouB  heavens  1*  and 
Ktiiri  dramatically  in  my  turn.    And  then  I  was  kissed  all  round  by  his  women." 

The  pn»miHo<l  vii^it  took  i>laee  a  few  days  after. 

''Cniik  an-ivr<I  n<>xt  evening  (Sunday),  to  make  his  oompliments.  Helen  had 
<;<i)i(>  to  visit  numl>ei>4.  John  w.'is  smoking  in  the  kitchen.  I  was  lying  on  the 
f:ofa,  lioadarhey.  loavin;;  Ch'aik  to  put  himself  to  the  chief  expenditure  of  wind, 
when  a  cab  drove  up.  ^rr.  Strachcy  {ft.riik' \)J  No.  Alfred  Tennysoh  alone! 
Actually,  ]»y  a  sup<Thuman  effort  of  volition,  he  had  put  himself  into  a  cab,  nay, 
brought  himself  away  from  a  dinner  party,  and  was  there  to  smoke  and  talk  with 
mo  I— by  niypelf— me  1  But  no  such  blcn?sednoss  was  in  store  for  htm.  Craik 
prosod,  and  John  habble^l  for  his  entertainment;  and  I,  whom  he  had  come  to 
Ki-e.  K<)t  Bcareely  any  npt^eeli  with  him.  The  exertion,  however,  of  having  to  pro- 
vide him  with  tea,  tlu*ou(;h  my  own  unassisted  ingenuity  (Helen  being  gone  for 
the  evening),  drove  away  my  headache ;  also  perhaps  a  little  ftwnlnlwe  TMiitjr  at 
having  inspired  such  a  man  with  the  energy  to  take  a  oab  on  Us  Ofwa  fM^mri- 
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better  and  better,  that  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  had  in 
them  a  distinct  nominative  case ;  as  it  could  tell  "  what 
they  were  about,"  and  who  it  was  that  spoke,  this  public 
gave  itself  up,  with  more  complete  abandonment,  to  the 
joy  of  poetry,  to  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  song,  and 
was  glad  to  find  out  that  it  could  sympathize  with  genius. 
"The  Princess, — A  Medley,"  which  appeared  in   1847,* 

bility,  and  to  throw  himself  on  Providence  for  getting  away  again  I    He  stayed 

till  eleven,  Craik  sitting  him  out,  as  he  sat  out  Lady  H ,  and  would  sit  out 

the  Virgin  Mary  should  he  And  her  here." 

*  The  plan  of  the  *^  Princess  "  connects  the  fanciful  story  with  the  real  inter- 
ests of  to-day,  as  Tennyson  is  very  fond  of  doing.  The  i)oem  professes  to  be 
improvised  by  seven  "of  our  set,"  who  were  visiting  at  "Vivian  Place."  Sii 
Walter  has  given  up  the  broad  lawns  of  Vivian  Place  for  a  summer  dayi  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people. 

"  Thither  flocked  at  noon 
His  tenants,  wife  and  child,  and  thither  half 
The  neighboring  borough  with  their  Institute, 
Of  which  he  was  the  Patron.    I  was  there 
From  college,  visiting  the  son,— the  son 
A  Walter  too,— with  others  of  our  set,— 
Five  others ;  we  were  seven  at  Vivian  Place." 

While  ''The  Institute,"  and  the  tenants  and  their  wives  and  children  amuse 
themselves,  their  guests,  watching  the  holiday.  Invent  "  The  Medley  "— 

"  PoUow  me,  the  Prince  I 
I  answered  :  *  Each  be  hero  in  his  turn  I 
Seven  and  yet  one,  like  shadows  in  a  dream. 
Heroic  seems  our  Princess  as  required. 
But  something  made  to  suit  with  Time  and  place, 
A  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  Ghrecian  house, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies*  rights, 
A  feudal  Knight  in  silken  masquerade, 
And  yonder,  shrieks  and  strange  experiments, 
In  which  the  good  Sir  Balph  had  burned  them  alL 
This  toere  a  medley  1    We  should  have  him  back 
Who  told  the  *  Winter's  Tale'  to  do  It  for  us. 
No  matter :  we  will  say  whatever  oomes ; 
And  let  the  ladies  sing  us,  if  they  will. 
From  time  to  time,  some  ballad,  or  a  song. 
To  give  us  breathing  space  I 

So  I  began. 
And  the  rest  followed ;  and  the  women  sang 
Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men. 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 
And  here  I  gire  the  etory  and  the  eongs.** 


s 
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had  the  additional  advaiftage  that  it  handled,  in  a  delicate 
and  playful  satire,  the  question  regarding  woman's  place 
and  education,  which  were  working  themselves  into  con- 
versation and  discussion.  In  successive  new  editions  of 
"  The  Princess,"  Mr.  Tennyson  introduced  more  and  more 
of  the  charming  lyrics,  which  give  so  much  light  and 
life  to  the  poem. 

In  18nO,  he  jmblished,  without  his  name,  "In  Memo- 
riiiin."  It  is  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  short 
poem.s,  which  he  wrote,  in  the  shock  of  grief,  for  the 
deiith  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, — a  young  man  of  great 
prorni.se,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  married  Tenny- 
son's sister."  Mr.  Hallam  died  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1888,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old, — away  from 
home,— and  with  but  short  notice  of  illness  to  his  friends. 
So  (lout-  was  he  to  those  friends, — and  so  pathetio  have 
been  their  published  memories  of  their  sorrow, — that 
Arthur  Haihim  is  now  known  and  loved  in  every  quarter 
of  the  wi>rld, — not  for  what  he  did,  as  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  loved  him.  Most  of  the  poems  in  "In  Memo- 
riam "  were  written,  as  it  is  supposed,  soon  after  Hal- 
lam's  death.  Seventeen  years  after,  Tennyson  determined 
to  pnbli.sh  them,  with  such  revision  as  time  had  sugg^ted, 
anil  such  additions  as  in  these  years  he  had  made.t 


•  The  London  (^lartertg  Xitine,  in  an  article  on  "  IiyoldM "  pfa"  I  ((d>),  "  Ado- 
ntdti"  (iMon'I'M,  and  "In  MoiDorlam,"  published  In  IBU,  botb:  "There  Is  no 
qiipsllvii  that  Lord  Tennyson  first  eaiTied  hia  Brest  fame,  hr  his 'In  Hemorlain.' 
Tt  was  thp  HppBKTBnce  of  this  monody,  In  1850,  that  sent  •oxlmi*  and  thDO^tful 
men  book  to  his  early  writings,  to  see  If  thoro  was  any  tmoo  of  power  there  mirh 
nH  Tn<;:ht  bnvo  eivon  promise  of  a  riper  maturity;  And,  to  the  wtoDlihment  nX 
many,  a  mine  of  great  richnnis  lay  before  them,  which  theyhad  pasond  by  BlnKwt 
unnoticni."  This  is,  of  rtiuTHe,  true  of  those  who  had  pnmnd  hy  the  mine.  But 
It  in  rcrininly  not  tnie  of  the  irrcat  body  of  men  and  women  who  TtmA  Bngllsb 
books,  who  were  younger  than  Tennyson,     ms  tune  WW  alrcady  nmL. 

t  Tlie  IntToduotoiy  verses  bear  the  data  IMS.  Ttiar  vs«k  oC  Uw  ctbtf 
poems  in  th«ee  words: 
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On  the  death  of  Wordsworth,  who  was  poet  laureate, 
m  1850,  the  Queen  oflfered  the  honor  of  the  laureateship 
to  Samuel  Rogers,  the  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  tlien  in  his  eigiity-ninth  year.  The  proposal 
was  made  to  the  venerable^  poet  in  a  letter  written  by 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  wish  that  he  would  accept  the 
post,  was  a<*eoinpanied  by  the  assurance  that  no  specific 
duty  of  any  kind  should  bo  required  of  him.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  greatly  gratified  by  the  proposal;  but  declined 
it,  urging  his  great  age  and  want  of  strength  as  the 
reason.  Prince  Albert  wrote  again,  to  ask  what  poet 
he  would  suggest  as  most  deserving  the  honor.  Mr. 
Rogers,  in  n^ply,  named  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  he  was 
appointed.* 

Since  Robert  Southey  (so\A^th'!)  was  appointed  to  this 
post,  there  has  been  no  rompuLsion  on  the  laureate,  as 
there  once  was,  to  manufacture  one  ode  at  New  Year,  and 


"  Forgive  tliose  vrild  and  wandering  cries. 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forj^ivc  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise." 

This  introduction  contains  lines,— as.  Indeed,   the  whole  book  does,— which 
are  rememl>ered  every-whore : 

"  Strong  Son  of  Gk)d,— Immortal  Ix)ve, 

Whom  wo,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  can  not  prove." 

«  «  «  •  « 

"  Our  little  ssrstems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  oease  to  be ; 
Thoy  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 
And  thou,  O  Tx>rd,  art  more  than  they.' 


« 


•  It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  separation  which  seems,  in  England,  to 
divide  sets  of  educated  men  from  each  other,  that  Lord  Palmerston  {pdm'  ir  st&n), 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  did  not  know  any  thing  of  Tennyson. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Rogers  to  say  so.  "  We  know  nothing  of  this  gentleman ; "  and 
to  ask,  if  it  were  quite  certain  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
should  make  it  amlsB  that  he  should  be  the  Laxizeate  of  a  Queen. 
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another  for  the  royal  birthday.  But  Mr.  Tennyson,  un- 
compelled,  has  written,  since  he  was  laureate,  some  of 
the  immortal  odes  of  English  literature.  The  great  Duke 
of  Wellington  died  in  September  of  1851.  The  English 
peoi)le  was  moved  to  the  heart,  as  well  it  may  have  been, 
at  the  death,  in  an  advanced  old  age,  of  one  to  whom  its 
destinies  had  been  once  and  again  intrusted,  and  who  had 
never  failed  it.  Tennyson's  od(^  on  the  occasion  spoke  for 
a  people  eager  to  find  a  fit  spokesman.* 

*  "  Bury  the  great  Duke. 
With  an  Empire's  lamentation, 

Tiet  us  bury  the  great  Duke 
To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation. 

Mourning  when  their  loaders  fall, 

Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 

And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

•  •«**« 

*'  Ijoad  out  tlic  i)agoant :  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  universal  wo, 

I^t  the  long,  long  procession  go. 
And  lot  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  errow. 
And  lot  the  mournful  martial  music  flow : 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

•  ««**« 

"  Remember  all 
lie  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke ; 
Who  never  sold  the  Truth,  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  GK)d  for  ix)wer; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Through  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low ; 
Whoso  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life ; 
AVho  never  spoke  against  a  foe ; 
WTiose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 
All  great  selfHseekors  trampling  on  the  right; 

Truth-Teller  was  our  English  Alfred  named ; 

Truth-Lover  was  our  English  Duke ; 

Whatever  record  leaps  to  light. 

He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

•  «#««« 

"  Nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own. 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him, 
Something  far  adyanced  in  Stata, 
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In  the  year  1850,  Mr.  Tennyson  married  Miss  Emily 
Sellwood,  and  he  now  has  several  children.  His  resi- 
dence, called  Faringford,  is  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  above 
"  Fresh-water  Bay,"  which  the  house  overlooks,  and  is  not 
far  from  the  village  called  Fresh-water.  He  has  described 
the  place  in  his  invitation  to  his  friend  Maurice  *  (mavv'- 
r!s),  whom  he  asks  to  visit  him  there. 

Of  the  later  poems  of  Tennyson,  we  must  not  fail  to 
mention  "The  Idyls  of  the  King,"  "Locksley  Hall,"  and 
the  volume  published  in  1864,  containing  "Enoch  Arden," 
and  others.  "  Locksley  Hall "  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  admired. 

In  1884,  Tennyson  was  made  Baron  Tennyson,  and 
thus  entered  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  is  the  first  Peer  created  for  literary  distinction.  The 
creation  marks,  therefore,  in  some  sense,  an  era  in  civil- 
ization, for  it  shows  that  the  honors  and  the  duties  once 
intrusted  only  to  soldiers  and  clergymen, — afterward  con- 
ceded to  land-owners  because  they  were  land-owners,  and 


And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 
But  sx)eak  no  more  of  his  renown. 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him. 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him." 

♦  "  Where,  far  from  smoke  and  noise  of  town^ 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  hrown. 
All  round  a  careless  ordered  garden. 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

'*  You'll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine. 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine ; 
And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine. 

"  For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand ; 
And  farther  on  the  hoary  channel 

Tumble^  9i  broker  on  chalk  and  mndi** 
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to  lawyers, — may,  in  the  future,  fall  to  men  of  letters. 
Mr,  Carlyki's  (classification  of  his  Heroes  is  so  far  ao 
cepUid  by  the  Queen  of  Eiiglanii,  when  the  Hero  as 
Poet  sits  by  the  side  of  the  Hero  iis  Priest  and  the  Hero 
OS  Kinti.  He  took  his  seat  at  once  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  though  he  has  never  spoken  there,  he  has 
oni'e  or  twice  since  published  short  poems,  hearing  on 
the  political  quastiong  of  the  day. 

He  has  taken  a  strong  interest  in  such  questions,  and 
some  of  his  most  spirited  lyrics  relate  to  them.  "The 
Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred,"  "Iliflemen,  Form,"  are  illus- 
trations, which  will  be  long  rL-memhered,  * 

•  "  He  apoko  muoh  of  the  philoBiiphi™!  quoHticinB  of  the  day  also,  hJs  int«mt 
In  who'll  hOH  liyl  to  the  formation  >if  the  ini-etiiisH  for  dlHcunlon  between  Hui- 
if-y.  Tytidall  (fin' ild/l.  Dr.  .\LiuiiiDi;,  JamiiH  Mortineau  ImJr'  (1  nlj,  hlmaelf  aaii 
othcrB."— -Ifr.  Omicai/'t  nuM  iifa  rtritut  Farint^vfl. 

Mr,  Toiinyaon  haa  boon  thought  to  be  (vperially  soDBitlve  about  the  pt^nlai 
imrioaity  to  Boo  him.    Mr.  Conway  tjiya  : 

"A.  groat  dool  of  this  Bcnaitivonuia  Ih  1«  be  asoribed  to  the  early  Killtade 
wlili^h  Tennyson  rn.inyf^l  wlipn.  oa  y<tt  an  unlmown  poot,  Iio  roamed  tn  Epftiut 
Ebi-cHt .  In  thOHc  diiyn  ho  could  come  to  liondoii,  and  walk  the  streeta,  with  hli 
KTCikt  country  nhoi.'H.  ami  bo  reniurki'd  only  as  a  brown,  rostlo  iodividual,  who  bad 
cviUvntly  not  )>con  Inntf  In  town.  It  h,-i»  boon  said  of  talm,  that  he  lorea  hll  ffl- 
low-uiun  more  t  linn  ho  likoH  them ;  but  if  he  can  minsle  with  them  ImngitUa,  on 
uqtuil  tonnM,  ho  likea  t<>  oouvcrao  with  the  conunon  people.  He  onoo  made  a 
ixnlestrinn  cxru  i-Hlon  to  Dovonsliin:,  Htupiiing  at  tha  way«ldB  Idub,  and  waa  now 
and  thrn  the  lifi'  uf  tho  cummon  tap-room,  talking  with  the  tarmen  about  tbelr 
('n>r>S  <>"•■  HiiiiU!timeii  )^ttinK  inU)  wiunn  dJsouHaionB  of  roUsiOOB  to^oa.  tn  which 
lie  Viiliiitilly  di't<'nd<-d  the  I11>uml  Bide.  lie  onjoynl  anoh  ocoaalona  toit  much: 
but  ••n<i',  whim  eoiiio  ono  pruwnt  called  him  by  name,  he  draw  up  In  hla  ■hell  of 
resorvo  Uko  a  turtle.'' 
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1812-  . 

ROBERT  BROWNING  was  bom  in  London,  on  the 
.  6th  of  May,  1812.  He  was  not  educated  at  either 
of  the  English  Universities,  because,  it  is  said,  of  the 
restrictions  which,  in  his  youth,  practically  excluded  dis- 
senters from  those  institutions.  Mr.  Browning,  however, 
was  no  sufferer  from  this  restriction.  He  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  one  of  Mr.  Galton's  remarks, 
"  that  in  England  there  are  two  classes  of  educated  men, 
— one  of  those  who  obtained  their  education  at  the  Uni- 
versities, and  the  other  of  those  who  gained  theirs  because 
they  were  not  at  the  Universities."  Mr.  Browning  had 
every  advantage  which  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  parents 
could  give  him  for  the  study  of  books  and  language. 

He  spent  in  Northern  Italy  a  part  at  least  of  that 
period  of  life  which  some  of  his  contemporaries  were 
spending  at  public  schools,  or  at  the  Universities.  In  this 
time  he  entered  on  that  diligent  study  of  the  Italian  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  makes  him  now  one  of 
the  first  authorities  on  those  subjects  in  the  world,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  first.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  dili- 
gent study  of  books  written  or  printed  in  the  old  libraries 
of  Lombardy  (I6m'  bar  dl),  Tuscany,  and  Venice.  He  lived 
among  the  Italian  people.  He  made  them  his  friends,  as 
he  was  theirs. 

He  gained  in  Italy,  not  only  that  intellectual  training 
and  that  enthusiasm  for  poetry  which  so  many  poets  of 
different  lands  have  owed  to  Italy,  but  also  the  knowledge 
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of  Nature  and  the  joy  of  life  which  give  gladness  to 
almost  every  word  he  writes,  as  if  the  clearness  of  the 
sky  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  had  quickened  him,  even 
in  his  boyhood,  with  life  such  as  the  Northern  poets  do 
not  always  know. 

AH  the  same,  however,  Mr,  Browning  is,  has  been,  ami 
will  he,  an  Englishman.  Like  all  other  Englishmen,  he 
likes  to  find  fault  with  his  country ;  but,  like  all  other 
Englishmen,  he  is  angry  with  any  others  who  find  fault 
with  them.  It  is,  however,  with  a  certain  satisfaction 
that  he  addn^sscs  that 

"  Dritish  pul>lu^  who  admires  me  not," 

and  he  would  be  very  sorry  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
if  tho.  rank  and  file  of  men  did  entirely  comprehend  him, 
or  (!ven  understand  him.     And  here  Mr.  Browning  is  cer    | 
tainly  right.    Fur,  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  he 
must  take  them  into  some  places  where  they  could  not    I 
go  without  him ;  and  it  will  certainly  happen,  therefore,   i 
when  he  first  speaks,  that  they  will  not  fully  tmderstand 
hi.s  orders ;  far  less  will  ,they  comprehend  them.     It  shotild 
also  be  remembered,  all  along  in  the  rather  stupid  discus- 
sii>n  as  to  whether  Browning  is  easily  understood,  that 
the  understanding,  as  Cu  Quincey  says,  is  the  lowest  of 
the  human  facilities. 

Poets  have  a  much  more  important  mission  given  to 
them  than  the  mere  instruction  of  people  in  certain  ex- 
ternal facts,  which  they  can  learn  from  the  Encyclopedia, 
or  the  priee-c^urrent  or  other  finger-posts.  Mr.  Browning 
certiiirdy  never  published  his  books  for  so  poor  a  purpose 
as  teiK'hiiig  people  the  external  facts  in  mediseval  htstoiy. 
Something  must  be  taken  for  granted  with  all  leaden, 
and  .just  a^  he  supposes  that  his  readers  know  what  &*4 
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spells,  hv  also  presupposes  their  knowledge  of  certain 
other  things.  Readers  may  or  may  not  know  these  other 
things.    But  that  is  their  affair,  and  not  his.* 

The  first  published  poem  of  Mr.  Browning's  was  a 
monologue,  intended  as  part  of  a  tragedy,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  "Pauline,"  which  appeared  in  1833. 
He  regards  this  as  a  boyish  work, — and  would  not  in- 
clude it  in  the  editions  of  his  collected  poems,  but  that 
it  has  been  printed  outside  of  England,  and  that  he 
chooses  that  it  shall  appear  correctly  if  at  all.  It  is  to 
l)e  observed,  however,  that  this  anonymous  fragment  at 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  a  critic  as  competent  and 
clear  as  Rev.  William  J.  Fox,  who  then  published  a 
magazine  called  the  Monthhj  Jiepository.  Fox  said : 
*'The  work  befon?  us  has  truth  and  life  in  it, — gave  us 
the  thrill  and  laid  hold  of  ns  with  the  power,  the  sen- 
sation of  which  haK  never  vet  failed  us  as  a  test  of 
genius.  *  *  *  We  felt  certain  of  Tennyson, — we  are 
not  less  certain  of  the  author  of  *  Pauline.''' 

This  was  the  first  public  notice  of  Browning's  boyish 
poems.  It  gratified  the  writer, — and,  in  1835,  he  sent  to 
the  Montlihj  Rrposiforj/  four  pocjms,  which  appear,  in 
one  form  or  another,  in  his  later  collections.  In  the 
same  year,  he  published  "Paracelsus"  (i>firfi  sSl'sCs).  "I 
trust  for  the  reader's  indulgence,"  he  siiid,  "toward  a 
poem  which  had    not   been   imagined  six  months  ago," — 

•  "The  critics  often  seek  for  hidden  meaning  in  Mr.  Browning's  poems,  just 
»iH  enthusiasts  do  with  a  similar  feeling  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Scriptures.  But 
lie  does  not  always,  jxirhaps  he  does  not  often,  help  them  much  in  their  recondite 
questionings.  Some  enthusiasts,  who  had  detected  great  depth  of  meaning  In  one 
of  h'lH  poems,  ventured  to  ask  him  what  was  its  origin,  and  if  their  diagnosis 
were  correct.  His  reply  was  rather  discouraging.  For  he  said  the  origin  of  the 
IK)eni  was  an  old  bit  of  tapestry  which  hung  upon  hiB  wall,  which  he  showed 
them.  The  very  intricacies  and  subtleties  of  his  description  were  easily  accounted 
for,  when  one  saw  what  time  had  left  of  the  fancies  of  some  forgotten  needle* 
woman. 
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and  asked  tliftt  he  mii^lit  not  l»e  prejudiced  by  it  against 
iitlier  l)l■odu(^ti(lns.  In  1S37,  he  published  "Strafford," 
jitid  with  ]\Ir.  Mticready's  (mSk  r«' dlz)  cordial  interest  it 
was  put  upon  tlic  stayc.  "Sordello"  (sdrdfil'io)  followed 
in  1840;  and,  in  the  next  mix  years,  the  pretty  and  pop- 
ular wiitionw  of  "  Kells  and  Pomegranates,"  in  which 
were  some  of  his  noblest  lyrics,  made  him  friends  among 
large  numbers  of  reitdei-s  who  bad  no  knowledge  of  his 
longer  poems.* 

In  lS4(i,  he  married  Elizabeth  Barrett,  already  well 
known  an  a  poet.  She  bad,  like  Mr,  Browning,  enjoyed 
an  admirable  education.  She  had  an  accurate  knowl- 
edgt^  of  On^'k ;  and  among  her  early  published  works 
was  a  translation  nf  the  "  Prometheua  (pro  me'  the  qsj 
Bound,"  luui  some  ariii^to.s  which  attracted  attention,  ou 
I  lie  early  ('hristian  poets.  But  her  own  original  poetr>- 
.■^oon  won  for  her  the  regard  of  sympathetic  readers,  and 
her  rejiutation  among  the  promising  poets  of  the  time 
was  alieiidy  established  when  it  won  for  her  the  acquaint-  , 
ance  of  Kobert  Browning. 

There  are   a  bimdivd  romantic  stories  which    turn  on 
tiie  early  intimacy  of  the   two  poets-f    How  true  these 

*  One  •>(  the  miMt  npirlt^  of  chmo  lyi^cv  is  tho  little  poem  vhloh  tells  "Hmr     { 
w<i  hniwrht  tho  k<»I   iibwh  from  Oticnt  ^glH^}  to  All"  (Jto).     Many  nuden  h»w     ' 
tri<'<l  to  Iltiil  ttir  piiiit  in   Dutch  hutory  which  would  show  what  the  nam  was.      j 
Jliit  Jtr.  llniwniiK.'  hIniBolf  mj-s  thut  the  wholo  U  n  Worh  of  liiu«liiBtion.     He      I 
w:i»  iTiilHliic,  ill  ti  j-wht,  mi  tin:  Mmlitormnoon,    Of  a  hut  day,  u  he  lay  in  the 
Hlin'li-  111  (111-  wiil.  hv  fflt  a  iiiitunil  longing  for  a  rjda   on  hte  own  honv,— who, 
:iH  hv  lini'W.  wiu<  Hliiit  ii|i  in  ii  Mahic  in  Loniloii.     He  could  not  ride,  but  he  couM 
imiufiui'  II  rill"  mid  dcn'i'ilH'  it, -anil   thin  lio  did  In  the  poem,  wheni   the  Im- 
ii^iiied  riili-m  nLrrind  Ihi:  iniai;in«d  iil-wh. 

I   T1i<-  liiioB  in  "  I,aily  Oeraltlinc'H  Courtahip."  In  which  lUn  Burett  allndm  to 
JtrtiwuiiiK,  HpHnk  of  Hovoml  modem  Enelluh  poets: 
'' WoTdgirorlti's  KlemD-lhoaetatcd  Idyl, 

Ilmrltrs  hollid  vonc.  nr  Ttddtiod's  mcluiiteil  lernla. 

Or  from  BmwnlnE  gomi;  '  pomegranate,'  which,  If  cot  down  ItaiM^  the  Bldtflt, 

Showed  B  hwrt  wltbia  blood-Uactored  frith  »  ndnad  hnoiad^." 
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stories  are,  another  generation  will  have  bettor  means  of 
knowing  than  we.  This  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Browning  was 
attracted  by  Miss  Barrett's  poems,  in  which,  indeed,  she; 
had  paid  him  in  one  instance  a  V(*ry  noble  (compliment, 
and  that  he  a«ked  and  obtained  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal interview. 

Miss  Barrett  was  at  this  time  in  very  delicate  health, 
and  by  her  illness  was  closely  confined  at  home.  Only 
intimate  friends  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  her ;  and  it 
was  by  a  rare  exc(ii)tion  that  Mr.  Browning  was  first 
introduced  to  her.  But  this  illness  proved  no  check 
to  the  growth  of  their  mutual  regard,  and  in  face  of 
some   early   opposition    on    her  father's  part,  they   were 

Mias  Mitford  says  that  she  often  traveled  to  London,  five  and  forty  mil(»,  t<> 
Heo  Miss  Barrett,  and  returned  the  same  evening  without  entering  another  house. 
In  her  invalid  life,  sh';  only  received  the  visits  of  her  family,  and  a  few  such  de- 
\-oted  friends.  But  Mr.  Browning,  who  knew  her  only  through  her  poetry,  wrote 
to  beg  for  an  interview.  The  story,  as  it  was  told  by  Mrs.  Klinney,  will  bo  believed 
by  young  readers: 

"  She  reluctantly  consented  to  an  interview.  He  flew  to  her  apartment,  was 
admitted  by  the  nurse,  in  whose  presence  only  could  he  see  the  deity  at  whoso 
shrine  he  had  long  woi-shiped.  But  the  golden  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost: 
love  iK'camo  oblivious  to  any  save  the  presence  of  the  real  of  its  ideal.  Then  and 
there,  Rfjbert  Browning  poured  out  his  imi)assioned  soul  into  hers,  though  his  tale 
«.f  love  seemed  only  an  enthusiast's  dream.  Infirmity  had  hitherto  so  hedged  her 
abfjut,  that  she  deemed  herself  forever  protected  from  all  assaidts  of  love.  Indeed, 
bhe  felt  only  injured  that  a  fellow-poet  should  take  advantage,  as  it  were,  of  her 
indulgence  in  granting  him  an  interview,  and  requested  him  to  withdraw  from 
her  presen(^p,  not  attempting  any  response  to  his  proposal,  which  she  could  not 
ix'licve  in  earnest.  Of  course,  he  withdrew  from  her  sight,  but  not  to  withdraw 
the  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand ;  au  contraire  (d  kbng  trdr')^  to  repeat  it  by  letter,  and 
in  HUcliwisH  ji8  to  convince  her  how  'dead  in  earnest'  he  was.  Her  own  heart, 
touche<l  {ilrf'iwly  when  she  knew  it  not,  was  this  time  fain  to  listen,  be  convinced, 
and  ovfrconio.  But  here  began  the  tug  of  war.  As  a  filial  daughter,  Elizabeth 
told  her  father  of  the  jioet's  love,  and  asked  a  parent's  blessing  to  crown  their 
happiness.  At  first,  incre<lulou8  of  the  strange  story,  he  mocked  her ;  but  when 
the  truth  flashed  on  him,  from  the  new  Are  in  her  eyes,  he  kindled  with  rage, 
and  forbade  her  ever  seeing  or  communicating  with  her  lover  again,  on  the 
I)enalty  of  disinheritance  and  banishment  forever  from  a  father*8  love.  This  de- 
cision was  founded  on  no  dislike  for  Mr.  Browning  personally,  or  any  thing  in  him, 
or  his  family ;  it  was  simply  arbitrary.  But  the  new  love  was  stronger  than  the 
old  in  her,— it  conquered." 
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niaiTit'd.*  The  best  history  of  the  turn  of  tide  in  her 
iiftuctions  is  in-obably  to  lie  found  in  her  own  Portu- 
jiuese  Sonnets.  As  soon  as  they  were  married,  the  two 
poets  went  Ui  Kioren<'e  to  live.  That  city  was  hei' 
home  til!  sho  died,  in  lytll,  and  has  been  Mr.  Brown- 
ings home  through  moat  of  his  life.  He  has,  howe\*er, 
been  ii  traveler  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  He 
speakH  tlie  Russian  language  with  facility,  and  the 
French  and  Italian  with  the  ease  of  those  that  were 
born  to  them. 


SONNETS   FROM   THE   FOBTUOUBSE. 

Unlike  aro  we.  unlike,  oh  princely  Heart  I 

Unlike  our  usee  and  oui  deatinies. 

Our  minlnterinfi  two  angels  look  snrpiiae 

On  one  another,  as  they  atrlke  athwart 

Tfaoir  wlnKS  in  pctBalng.    ThoQ,  bethink  thee,  art 

A  frueat  tor  queens  to  social  po^tcantries. 

With  Kozes  trom  a  hundred  brlKhtar  eyca 

Than  toBTH  even  can  make  mine,  to  play  thy  part 

or  chief  muHldan.    What  hast  Oou  to  do 

With  lookiuB  from  the  lattioe-liKhta  at  me, 

A  poor,  l.trfii.  wanderiiig  singer,  singing  tbroogb 

The  dark,  and  loaning  up  a  eypreSH  treel 

The  chrlHoi  ta  on  tliine  hend,-4n  mine,  the  daw,— 

And  death  must  dig  the  level  where  theee  agrae. 

A  lid  yet.  Ixvause  thou  overcomeat  bo. 
Because  thou  art  more  noble  and  like  a  king, 
Thon  canst  prevail  aealnst  my  tetaa,  and  lUns 
Thy  purple  round  me,  till  my  heart  ahall  grow 
Too  close  aKiiinst  thy  heart,  henceforth  to  know 
How  it  shook  when  alone.    Why,  oonquerlng 
May  prove  as  lui'dly  and  complete  a  thing 
Tn  Itftitig  upward  as  In  CFUshlng  lowt 
And  as  a  vanquished  soldier  yields  hla  aword 
To  one  who  lifts  him  from  the  bloody  earth. 
Even  BO,  Beloved,  I  at  last  record, 
nere  endii  my  strife.    IT  'Aou  invite  me  (Cnth, 
I  rise  above  abasement  at  the  word, 
Make  thy  love  larger  to  enlarge  my  wixQi. 
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Mr.  Browning  has  more  than  once  followed  his  early 
impulse  for  dramatic  composition,  and  many  of  his 
poems  take  the  dramatic  form.  Several  of  them  have 
been  put  upon  the  stage,  and  though  no  one  of  them 
has  obtained  the  success, — perhaps  doubtful, — of  a  play 
long  performed  or  often  produced  again,  this  argues 
rather  the  attitude  of  modern  audiences  and  their  in- 
difference to  real  dramatic  effect.  In  a  kindred  line  of 
^'literary  work,  his  translations  from  "Euripides  (q  ?!p'l  dfiz) 
and  JEschylus"  (Ss'ki  IGs)  have  shown  that  classical 
poetry  wins  modern  sympathy  and  interest  as  completely 
as  it  won  that  of  the  Greeks.  But  he  has  never  been 
confined  to  any  one  form  of  poetical  translation.  His 
lyrics  first  win  his  readers,  and  it  is  after  they  have 
become  enthusiastic  about  these  poems  that  they  go 
afield  on  excursions  for  discovery  among  his  tragedies, 
translations,  and  his  other  longer  poems. 

Of  these,  the  m<ist  important  is  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  which  was  published  in  1868.  His  most  ardent 
admirers  consider  this  the  most  important  poem  of  our 
time.  It  is  the  true  story  of  a  wretched  intrigue  which 
culminated  in  murder,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury. It  tells  the  story  of  this  tragedy  in  many  different 
w^ays,  as  such  a  story  would  present  itself  in  various 
points  of  view  to  spectators  who  had  various  prejudices. 
At  last  the  old  Pope  Innocent,  by  the  simple  insight  of 
pui'e  moral  force,  solves  the  riddles,  cuts  the  knots,  and 
awards  sxibstantial  justice.  Beneath  a  thousand  other 
lessons,  the  poem  shows  the  supremacy  of  truth  above 
the  ingenuity  of  semblance,  and  what  is  the  range  of 
power  of  the  eye  which  is  single. 

The  intricacy  of  Mr.  Browning's  language,  sometimes 
his  indifference  always  to  the  clumsy  assistance  given  in 
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notes,  make  some  of  his  poems  very  obscure.  But  care- 
ful reaclei>>  have  generally  found  out  that  the  knot  was 
worth  untying;  indeed,  they  have  come  to  find  a  pleas- 
ure in  tln>  solution.  All  over  the  world  of  English  liter- 
ature. Browning  clubs  have  l)een  formed  of  those  who 
are  intL^'ostod  in  his  poetry,  and  seek  to  improve  in  this 
knowhtdge  of  it.  The  chief  of  those  clubs  meets  in  Lon- 
don, and  publishes  a  journal  of  the  Browning  Society 
pa[)ers.  All  of  these  papers  are  devoted  in  one  or  an- 
other way  to  the  exposition  or  criticism  of  his  poetry.* 

The  inin'riage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  was  eminently 
liMppy,  jHid  in  the  elegant  hospitality  of  their  house  in 
Kiorence,  many  travek^rs  fi'om  all  nations  know  person- 
ally the  charm  of  their  home.  They  had  two  children. 
A  daughter  **of  English  blood,  of  Tuscan  birth,"  died  in 
ejirly  life,  as  tlu?  readers  of  the  poem  we  have  cited  will 
n^nt^mber.    A  son  is  now  a  well-known  artist  in  London. 


*  III  a  publi coition  of  a  collection  of  his  works,  Mr.  Browning  giyes  the  fbllow- 
uii^  jiccount  uf  them: 

"  III  tht.'  pivwnt  s(hM;tion  fi-om  my  poetry,  there  is  an  attempt  to  osoaiw  £rom 
the  (MiibaiTassmeut  of  apix'ui'iiiK  to  pronounce  ujxjn  what  myself  may  consider  the 
iR'st  of  ii.  I  .'ulopt  anotluT  principle,  and,  by  simply  stringing  together  certain 
pi(M'CH  on  th«'  thit'ml  of  an  iiiuuirinarj'  pi^rsonality,  I  present  them  in  BUfx;eaBion, 
rathor  as  tlio  n.-itiiml  dovelopment  of  a  iMirticalur  cxi>erience  than  because  I  ac- 
c(»unt  tluMii  tlio  most  notcwuitliy  poition  of  my  work.  Such  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  Viilumo  of  flifloctions  fmm  the  i^octry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  to 
wlil'-h,  in  <»utwai-<l  uniformity  at  Ifast,  my  own  would  venture  to  become  a  corn- 
pa  iiion. 

"  A  few  yi'arfl  a^o,  liad  suoli  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  I  might  have 
ho«  II  lemptod  to  say  a  word  ia  iH^ply  Uy  the  objections  my  poetry  was  used  to  en- 
(ounter.  Time  has  kindly  t-o-opcratcd  with  my  disinclination  to  write  the  poetry- 
and  tin;  critiiism  ljesid(»8.  The  rt^adcrs,  T  am  at  last  pri\'ilcgod  to  expect,  meet  me 
fully  haU'-wjjy,  and  if,  fixnn  the  llttinp  **tand-i>oint,  they  must  still  ^censure  me  in 
th'ir  wiMlom/  tlicy  haw  pr-cvionsly  'awakened  their  senses  that  they  may  the 
hcttt;r  .iudffc/  Nor  do  I  apprehend  any  raoro  charges  of  b(.*lng  willfnlly  obscure, 
unc.ui-^i'ieiitiou.sly  eareloss.  or  perversely  harsh.  Having  hitherto  done  my  utmost 
in  the  art,  to  which  my  life  is  a  devotion,  T  can  not  engage  to  Incrpase  the  effort: 
but  I  <on(«'ive  tluit  there  may  l>e  helpfxU  light,  as  well  as  reassuring  warmth,  in 
the  attention  and  sympathy  T  gratefully  acknowledge.  B.  B» 

'Ma)M>o>',  May  14,  1872.' 


i» 
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In  1851,  Mrs.  Browning  published  "Casi  Guidi  (kft'ss 
gs'ds)  Windows/'  which  reflects  the  interest  she  and  her 
husband  both  took  in  the  Italian  efforts  for  freedom  and 
unity,  of  the  years  1848  and  1849.  In  the  year  1856, 
"  Aurora  Leigh "  (is)  appeared,  and  the  "  Poems  before 
Congress,"  in  1860. 

"  Those  who  have  known  Casa  Guidi,  as  it  was,*'  says 
a  recent  writer,  "can  never  forget  the  square  anteroom, 
with  its  great  picture  and  piano-forte,  at  which  the  boy 
Browning  passed  many  an  hour, — the  little  dining-room, 
covered  with  tapestry,  and  where  hung  medallions  of 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and  Robert  Browning — the  long  room, 
filled  with  plaster  casts  and  studies,  which  was  Mr. 
Browning's  retreat;  and,  dearest  of  all,  the  large  draw- 
ing-room, where  she  always  sat.  It  opens  upon  a  bal- 
cony filled  with  plants,  and  looks  out  upon  the  old  stone 
iron-gray  church  of  Santa  Felice  (s&n'ta  mie'che).  There 
was  something  about  this  room  that  seemed  to  make  it 
a  proper  and  especial  haunt  for  poets.  The  dark  shadows 
and  subdued  light  gave  it  a  dreamy  look,  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  tapestry-covered  walls  and  old  pictures 
of  saints,  that  looked  out  sadly  from  their  carved  frames 
of  black  wood.  Large  book-cases,  constructed  of  speci- 
mens of  Florentine  carving,  selected  by  Mr.  Browning, 
were  brimming  over  with  wise-looking  books.*  Tables 
were  (*overed  with  more  gayly  bound  volumes,  the  gifts 
of  brother  authors.  Dante's  (dfin'  tez)  grave  profile,  a 
cast  of  Keats'  brow  and  face,  taken  after  death,  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  Tennyson,  the  genial  face  of  John 
Kenyon  (Mrs.  Browning's  good  friend  and  relative),  little 
paintings  by  the  boy  Browning,  all  attracted  the  eye  in 
turn,  and  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  musings.  A  quaint 
mirror,  easy  chairs  and  sofas,  and  a  hundred  nothings 
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that  always  add  an  indescribable  charm,  were  all  massed 
in  til  is  room.  But  thcj  glory  C)f  all,  and*that  which  sanc- 
tified all,  was  seated  in  a  low  arm-chair  near  the  do<M'. 
A  small  table,  strewed  with  writing  materials,  books,  and 
newspapei-s,  was  always  at  her  side."* 

*  Mr.  Browninjr  was  for  some  years  the  president  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
But  it  was  well  imdfrHt«HMl  that  he  took  the  offlfo  in  answer  to  ea^^r  solicitation 
on  th(*  i>art  <>f  some  of  the  members,  and  that  he  hutl  never  much  occupied  him- 
H«»lf  about  its  alfairs.  In  fact,  the  t*or»iety  has  been  directed  by  gentlemen  well 
known  anions  lit4*i*ary  men  as  specially  intereste«l  in  the  criticism  of  Shake- 
Hi)eai*L\  Unfortunately,  tln-re  bn>ke  out  a  bitter  feud  between  two  prominenT 
members  They  bniujxht  their  griefs  before  the  public,  and  Bome  of  their  pmb- 
lished  lett<*i-H  vrcw:  acrimonious  and  ver>'  diuuKreeable.  Naturally,  the  society 
sutfen>d  whilo  this  war  went  cui.  Other  prominent  members  withdrew,  unwilU 
ing  to  seem  connected  with  the  ind(KX»ncie«  of  such  a  contest.  Other  membeKi. 
who  did  not  wish  to  do  thin,  went  to  their  president,  Mr.  Browning,  to  ask  him 
to  brinK  them  out  nf  their  tumbles.  '* Xo,"  he  said,  "I  am  only  the  ilgure-hea<i. 
You  will  have  to  go  to  the  captain." 

When  the  Tnivoi-sity  <.f  Oxford  made  Bn>wning  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  the 
jniblic  oi*atf>r  thus  refci'nvd  to  him,  in  elegant  l^itin  : 

"  With  liow  much  Kubtlcty  d'H's  he  prMU'trate  the  hearts  of  men,  explore  the 
di'cjMjst  itccsM's  «»f  th<*ir  thought,  and  wat<h  the  various  movements  of  their  life! 
lie  hsw,  as  you  all  know,  not  only  inten>n'teil  -T:'s<."liylua  to  us,  than  whom  no  one 
is  jnoro  lofty,  and  also  Kuripidt»H,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  hunmn,  so  that, 
thougli  oiu;  is  i;^norant  of  Gi-eek,  Alcestis  (<V  nfi*' fU)  touches  him  with  pity,  and 
Tlercules  with  fear.  So  iiiuch  for  the  trageily  of  the  ancients.  He  has  also,  in  a 
s<n*t  of  lyric  stylf,  handled  later  tragic  subjects,  a**  one  who  worships  at  ouce  two 
muses,  -Meli)orucni»  {m!^l  jioin'  f  riT),  and  EuteriK*  (tttfr'  j)f).  Who  has  sung  the  mar- 
vels of  music  more  nobly  than  he*  He  has  jiainted  the  life  of  the  faultless 
Floi-entino  iwiint<T  aw  if  with  a  hundixyl  of  the  brightest  colors  from  the  twilight 
of  th(»  West.  How  «»ften  has  he  callo<l  tip  Italy  before  us  of  the  West,  while  we 
wen*  aittinif  at  "lur  flrcsid'w  I  Among  the  n^eds  of  our  Western  homes, — as  T  hap- 
IK'uchI  to  lx»  thinking  of  his  idyls,— I  H<»emed  to  hear  a  great  voice  crying  out. 
'Ui-eat  l*an  is  /iftf  dead.'  iiii-  6  M<y««  oii  r.ih'ijcei'.  Pan  still  lives,  united  with  the 
memoiy  of  Marathon,  and  the  inimortiil  six^ed  of  Fheidlppedes "  (fld^pi  di^. 
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ARKWRIGHT. 

1732-1792. 

TO  any  persons  interested  in  mechanics  or  mechanical 
pursuits,  the   Uves  of  inventors  are   of   very   great 
interest.     To  read    the  life  of  anv  inventor  is  to   follow 

« 

out  in  detail  the  suggestions  and  ideas  Avhich  pass 
through  the  mind  of  the  inventor,  to  note  the  different 
improvements,  the  little  artifices  by  which  he  overcomes 
difficulty  after  difficulty,  and  perhaps  to  see  how,  some- 
times, a  great  idea  breaks  suddenly  upon  him,  and  some 
great  revolution  in  civilization  is  effected. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  invention  that  is  here  of  in- 
terest rather  than  of  the  inventor.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  of 
so  much  consequence  here  that  we  select  the  men  who 
first  hit  upon  any  great  invention.  It  is  more  interest- 
ing by  far,  to  follow  out  the  proceedings  of  the  man, 
who,  though  he  may  not  have  conceived  the  original 
idea,  was  able,  by  improvement  after  improvement,  to 
carry  on  the  crude  invention  to  successful  application. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  many  cases,  who  was  the 
original  inventor  of  one  or  another  of  the  great  appli- 
ances which  are  so  familiar  to  us  to-day. 

James  Watt  is  usually  accepted  as  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine,  though  there  were  steam-engines  before 
Watt ;  Robert  Fulton  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-boat,  and  George  Stephenson  of  the  locomotive- 
engine,  though  neither  of  them  was  the  sole  originator 
of  all  the  ideas  which  he  brought  to  successful  fruition. 
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Ill  like  inannor,  we  usually  think  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wriglit  as  the  originator  of  the  inventions  which  gave 
su(^h  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
(Ireat  Riitaiu,  although  it  seems  clear  enough  now,  that 
Wyatt,  Paul,  and  Highs  had  all  conceived  the  idea  of 
spinning  by  rollore;  that  Highs  or  Hargreaves  (hftr'grevz. 
inv('nti>(l  the  spinning-jenny,  and  that  to  Crompton  we 
owe  the  niult\ 

It  is  (?asy  enough  to  bring  up  claimants  for  the  honor 
of  invention,  after  the  rich  harvest  to  be  reaped  ha< 
been  made  apparent.  In  the  case  under  consideration. 
ideas  inay  have  occurred  to  othera;  but  it  was  Ark- 
wriglit  who  was  to  make  them  practicable,  who  was  to 
bring  thcni  to  such  forms  as  to  practically  create  the 
factory  syst(Mn  of  cotton  and  wool  spinning  in  Great 
Hritain. 

Tin*  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of 
<^n'cat  activity  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  At  that- 
time,  were  those  inventions  made  which  changed  the 
system  from  manufacture  by  hand,  to  the  factory  sys- 
tem. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  cotton  and  wool 
were  spun  l)y  hand  in  the  cottages  all  over  England. 
They  were  Avoven  by  hand  on  warps  of  linen  thi'ead  im- 
l>orted  from  the  Contin(nit. 

Wc  may  gain,  perhaps  in  a  few  lines,  such  a  view  of 
th(^  method  of  manufacture,  as  will  enable  us  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  effected  by  Arkwright  and 
his  con  tern  porarie.s.  The  spinning  was  done  by  the 
women,  maiidy.  A  piece  of  cotton  or  wool,  having  been 
cardtid  by  large  hand-combs,  was  twisted  on  the  distaff* 
and  pulled  out  l)y  hand  and  twisted  into  yam.  This  was 
given  to  the  Avi.^aver,  the  nuiu  of  the  house,  who,  having 
purcliased   sufficient  war])   and  arranged  it  on  pegs  on 
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the  side  of  his  house,  proceeded  to  weave  by  hand,  by 
throwing  the  shuttle  from  side  to  side  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  exactly  us  it  is  now  done  by  ma- 
chinery. He  stood  ill  front  of  the  warp,  and  threw  the 
shuttle  in  with  one  hund,  caught  it  with  the  other,  and 
threw  it  back.  If  the  piece  were  broader  than  thirty-six 
inches,  two  men  had  to  take  hold  and  pass  the  shuttle 
between  them. 

There  were  many  inventions  and  contrivances  to   ren- 
der   this    operation    more    easy,    before    Arkwright.     Mr. 
John   Kay  and   his  son   Robert   invented  various  means 
by   which  the  shuttle   was   more   easily   thrown,  and  by 
which    various  colors   might   be    introduced.      What  was 
known  as  the  Avarping-mill  was  also  introduced.    And  in 
1788,  a  patent  was   taken   out  by   one   Lewis  Paul,  for 
the  invention  by  John  Wyatt,  of  a  machine  for  spinning 
by  rollers,  on  precisely  the   same  principle   as  that  used 
by  Arkwright,  in  the  machine   for  which  he   took  out  a 
patent  in  1767.     But  this  earlier  machine  was  most  im- 
perfect in  detail,  and  never  came   into  general   use.      Its 
existence,  even,  was  doubted  until  the   original  specifica- 
tion for  the  patent  was  discovered. 

Sir  Ricjhard  Arkwright  was  one  of  the  many  poor 
l)oys  who  have  made  their  own  fame  and  fortune.  He 
\vtis  born  at  Preston,  December  23,  1732,  in  a  very 
humble  station  of  life.  He  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children,  and  therefore  received  but  scant  education.  He 
^vas  apprenticed  to  a  barber  in  his  youth,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  we  find  him  settled  in  Bolton  as  a 
hair-dresser.  That  business  was  somewhat  more  impor- 
tant at  that  time  than  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nificent wigs  worn  by  everybody  with  any  pretense  to 
fashion.     And   Arkwright,   who   had    got   hold   of   some 
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moans  of  dyoin^  hair,  was  able  to  turn  it  to 
account. 

Ill*  married  in  17<>1,  but  he  does  not  seem  t 
lu'cn  an  I'asy  man  to  live  with,  and  he  and  his  wi: 
separated  in  ihe  ctmrse  of  some  years.  In  chai 
Arkwright  sih'Jus  to  have  preserved  much  of  tl 
roundin^s  of  his  early  life.  lie  was  iTide  and  co 
nature,  and  uni^repossessing  in  manner.  He  hac 
i*ver,  nuK'h  k(M»nni*ss  and  energy,  and  much  in' 
gt'uius — greater,  i)erliaps,  in  the  line  of  improvenie 
arrangement,  than  of  originality.' 

Kxaclly  how  Arkwright's  attention  was  turned 
spiiming  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool,  we  c 
say.f     Hut  about  llie  year  17fi7,  he  appears  to  ha\ 

♦  TIk-  in«»st  niiirkcd  tiaits  in  the  rhuructer  of  Arkwright  were  his 
ni-<I«»r,  i'in'r»ry,  at  id  iioi-MVcnmco.  ITc  ooinmoDly  Itiborofl  In  his  inultifii 
ciTiis  fnun  l\vo  o'rhwk  in  iho  momini?  till  nine  at  ni^ht;  and  when  en- 
nmn;  than  lU'ty  yeai-s  tyf  lyjn-,— feeling  that  the  dofti'te  of  his  education  i 
undn-  y:n'at  difll«'iilty  and  inc«»nv<»niencc  in  condui-tini?  his  corresponc 
in  th:*  ^jcnonil  inana^^nncnt  ol'  his  liUKinesH,— he  encroached  upon  hi: 
un.ier  to  nam  an  hour  rach  day  t(»  learn  KuKlish  grammar,  and  anothi' 
impi-ovi'  liis  writing;  ami  ortlioL'rapliy.  lie  was  impatient  of  whatever 
with  his  favoi-itc  pni'suits:  and  thi'  fart  in  too  strildnfcly  characteriRtic 
mentioned,  that  hv  Kcparatod  fn>in  hin  wife  not  many  years  after  their 
iK'f'auso  sh'-,  coiiviiicfd  that  \w  would  Kturve  hlw  family  by  scheniint; 
Hhonld  have  In-cn  shavini^  (h«;  w:i8  then  a  barber),  broke  some  of  his  exi 
ni'xlflH  «)f  iiiachiiicry.  Arkwri;jrlit  was  a  severe  c^eonomist  of  time;  an 
iniijht  'lot  wast'*  a  monivni,  ho  ^cnfnilly  travoletl  with  four  horses,  and 
i-apid  KiHfd.  His  conrorns  in  D^'rhynhire,  Ijancashire,  and  Scotland  v 
ti-nsivc  and  nunifitins,  as  to  hhow  nt  once  his  astonishing  power  of  t: 
business  anil  liis  all-trr.ispin^  spirit.  In  many  of  these,  he  had  partner 
^I'ncmliy  niana^^'cl  in  such  a  way,  that,  whoever  lost,  he  himself  was 
So  unlMtuiidrd  \va-<  hirf  confldcnro  in  thi*  Buivcfw  of  his  machinery,  a 
national  wraith  to  bo  ])rodu((Hl  by  it,  that  he  would  make  light  of  diKt.' 
taxation,  and  Kiy  that  he  wraild  p;ty  the  national  debt  I  Hia  speculativ 
wen-  vast  and  darin;;;  he  contomplatod  entering  into  the  most  ezti^i 
cant  ill*  transiu-tions,  ami  huyini:  up  all  the  cotton  in  tho  world,  in  ordt 
an  enormous  profit  by  th«'  Tiionoixily;  and  from  the  eztravogancc  o 
these  designs,  lii.s  judicious  frlcndn  wcn^  of  opinion,  that  if  ho  had  li\ 
them  in  practice,  he  nilKht  have  overset  the  whole  fabric  of  his  proepc 

t  ''Tt  is  unfoi-tunatc  that  vcr>'  little  is  known  of  the  steps  fay  whii 
k'll  ti>  l}u»sf  inventions  tliut  have  imniortulised  hia  name.    Hla  refldd 
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interested  in  speculating  as  to  some  mechanieal  means 
of  lightening  the  labor  of  these  operations.  He  obtained 
the  assistance  of  the  before -mentioned  John  Ka}^,  a 
clock-maker  of  Warrington,  being  himself  no  practical 
mechanic,  though,  Hke  most  men  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind,  he  was  by  no  means  unhandy  at  turning  out 
one  small  thmg  or  another.  With  the  help  of  Kay,  Ark- 
wright  constructed  a  machine  for  spinning  a  hard 
thread  suitable  for  warps*  The  principle  was  simple.*  It 
consisted  of  rollers    revolving  at  different   rates,  between 

district  where  a  considerable  manufacture  of  linen  gocnis,  and  of  cotton  and  linen 
mixed,  was  carried  on,  must  have  given  him  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  various  processes  that  were  in  use  in  the  cotton  manufact- 
ure, and  of  the  attempts  that  were  then  making  to  improve  them.  His  atten- 
tion was  thus  naturally  drawn  to  this  peculiar  dei)artment;  and,  while  he  saw 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  the  most  advantageous  in  which 
he  could  engage,  he  had  the  sagacity  and  good  fortune  to  invent  and  improve 
those  extraordinary  machines  by  which,  unlike  most  inventors,  he  amassed  vast 
wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  he  added  prodigiously  to  the  demand  for  labor, 
and  to  the  riches  and  comfort  of  the  civilized  wovld.^^—Rityclqpedia  Brittanica. 

♦  The  reader,  to  whom  these  i-emarks  do  not  seem  sufficiently  clear  and  self- 
explanatory,  will  be  glad  to  read  the  description  of  Arkwright's  inventions  in 
Erasmus  Darwin's  "  Botanic  Garden." 

"Where  Derwent  guides  his  dusky  floods 

Through  vaulted  mountains,  and  a  night  of  woods. 

The  nymph  Ooifsupia  (gdsulp'ld)  treads  the  velvet  sod. 

And  warms  with  rosy  smiles  the  wat'ry  god; 

His  ponderous  oars  to  slender  spindles  turns. 

And  i>onrB  o'er  many  wheels  his  foaming  urns; 

With  playful  charms  her  hoary  lover  wins, 

And  wields  his  trident  while  the  monarch  spins. 

First  with  nice  eye,  emerging  Naiads  cull 

Prom  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool ; 

With  wiry  teeth,  revolving  cards  release 

The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  ravePd  fleece; 

Next  moves  the  iron  hand  with  Angers  flne, 

Ck>mb6  the  wide  card  and  forms  th'  eternal  line ; 

Slow  with  soft  lips  the  whirling  can  acquires 

The  tender  skeins,  and  wrai)e  in  rising  spires: 

With  quickened  space  successive  rollers  move. 

And  these  retain,  and  those  extend,  the  rove : 

Then  fly  the  spokes,  the  rapid  axles  glow. 

While  slowly  droomvolves  the  laboring  wheel  below." 
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which  thr  cotton  was  made  to  pass.  The  cyhndt 
which  ri'volvrd  the  slower,  held  the  thread;  while  i' 
next  pair,  rc^volving  faster,  drew  it  out  and  twisted  it. 

It  is  said  that  Arkwright  fell  on  the  idea  of  this  i 
vention  from  observing  a  rod  of  iron  lengthened  in 
rolling-mill.  Kay  asserted,  about  twenty  years  afterwai 
that  Ai'kAVTight  stole  the  whole  invention  bodily  frc 
Highs.  The  case  is  one  of  great  obscurity.  Neither  si 
seems  to  have  made  good  their  position,  and,  as  ^ 
know,  the  principle  had  been  already  hit  upon 
Wvatt. 

Arkwright,  how(^V(M',   ijressed    his   advantage   with  1 
great  business  ability.    He  succeeded  in  associating  wi 
]iims(^lf  Messrs.  St  rut  t  and  Need,  gentlemen  interested 
the  cotton  manufacture,  who  supplied  him  with    meai 
He  was  thus    enabled   to   go  on  with   his   work,  and, 
17<>i),    he    took    out    a    patent    for   his    invention.     T 
doul)tedly,  the  credit  of  perfecting  the  machine  beloii 
to  Arkwright.     Then*    may  be   doubt   as   to  whether 
<'onceived  tlu^  main  idea.    With  his  partners,  he   erect 
a  mill  at  Xottijigham,  and  proceeded  with  the  manufa 
ure   of   wai'[).      The   machinery  was   at    fii'st    driven 
horsi's,  but    as    this    proved    expensive,  they  set   up   i 
other    mill   at  Cromford,  which   went  by  water,   where 
tlie  machinery  was  much  enlarged  and  increased. 

We  can  not  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  all  the  otli 
jiiachinos  for  cotton  manufacture  which  were  invent 
and  improved  at  this  time.  In  many  of  them,  Arkwrig 
did  a  part,  gcuiorally  in  the  directicm  of  combining,  ii 
l)i'Oving,  and  arranging  the  work  of  other  men.  Ti 
spinning-jenny  was  invented  by  Hargreaves,  and  tl 
formed  a  useful  complement  to  Arkwright's  machine,  f 
the    one   was    bett^er    for    twisting    the    warp,    and  tl 
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other  for  the  woof.  The  machine  for  carding  by  cylin- 
ders was  also  invented, — re-invented,  as  we  may  say.  It 
had  been  before  conceived  of  by  Paul,  the  partner  of 
Wyatt.    We  must  also  note  the  drawing-frarrie. 

In  all  these  inventions,  Arkwright  hud  his  hand.  We 
may  remark  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  sole  and  original 
inventor  of  each  and  all  of  them.  But  though  we  can  not 
go  so  far  as  to  allow  this,  it  is  indubitable  that  to  Ark- 
wright is  owing  a  large  amount  of  their  efficiency  and 
their  general  use. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  these  machines  for  the  im- 
i:)rovement  of  cotton-spinning  were  looked  upon  with  the 
most  bitter  hatred  b}''  the  cotton-spinners  of  the  North  of 
England.*  Formerly,  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  had 
been  done  by  indi\aduals  in  their  own  cottages.  This 
new  machinery  necessitated  the  erection  of  factories,  and 
the  employment  of  large  capital  and  much  labor.  The 
fiercest  assaults  were  made  on  the  new  system.  Armed 
mobs  in  Lancashire  and  other  counties  scoured  the 
country  f(;r  spinning-jennies,  and  destroyed  them.  The 
mills  erected  by  Arkwright,  and  by  such  as  had  adven- 
tured to  buy  the  right  to  use  his  machines,  were  attacked 
and  demolished.     The   people  could  not  see  that  this  in- 

•  What  is  still  more  curious  than  tho  funeral  opposition  of  the  poorer  claases, 
tl\()  hand  spinners  and  weavers,  was  the  vigorous  antipathy  exhibited  by  the 
manufacturers  to  Hargreav^'  jenny  and  to  Arkwright's  machines.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  capitalists  would  have  imagined  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  which  converted  tho  cotton  business  from  a  small  business  into  an 
immense  industry,  would  have  been  decidedly  to  their  own  advantage.  Such  was 
not,  however,  the  caee.  The  manufacturers  bitterly  opi)osed  the  introduction  of 
.Vrk  Wright's  machine.  They  refused  to  purchase  his  yams;  they  agitated  in' Par- 
liament for  the  extra  taxation  of  the  calicoes  made  by  his  partneiB,  Messrs. 
Strutt  and  Need.  Nor  were  they  content  with  this,  but  used  more  open  violence. 
On  one  occasion,  a  large  manufactory  of  Arkwright*s  in  Lancashire  was  attacked 
and  utterly  destroyed,  though  there  were  plenty  of  police  and  military  at  hand. 
The  civil  magistrates  utterly  refused  to  trouble  themselvee  abcat  the  matter,  or 
to  interfere  in  any  way. 
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trodiirtinii  of  DiiicliiiuTy  was  ii  beiielit.  They  txx>k  it  for 
1h<.*ir  Avorst  enemy. 

Xovorlheless,  Arkwright  prospered.  He  sold  to  many 
I  ho  right  to  manufacture  under  his  patent,  and  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  for  himself  and  his  partnei-s.  He  also 
presstMl  his  business  himself,  and,  having  great  energy 
and  business  power,  his  mills  and  manufactories  wei*e 
most  successful.  He  was,  however,  not  so  utterly  fort- 
unate as  to  his  i)atent  as  he  would  have  liked.  His  fii-st 
l)atent,  taken  out  in  1767,  was  largely  infringed.  His 
great  success  had  excited  much  jealousy,  and  there  was 
also  a  lurking  fe(*ling  that  Arkwright  was  not  the  origi- 
nator of  the  inventions  he  claimed.  In  1781,  he  brought 
in  several  actions  to  vindicate  his  i)atent.  Only  one  came 
to  trial  as  a  test  case.  This  was  in  regard  to  Arkwright's 
second  patent  for  the  spinning,  roving,  and  drawuig 
machines.  Ft  resulted  unfavorably  to  Arkwright,  and  th«.' 
patent  was  s^'t  aside, — not,  we  must  note,  on  account  of 
its  non-originality,  but  because  of  wanton  obscurity  in  the 
specilication. 

Arkwright,  conciuving  himself  unjustly  treated,  brought 
out  i\  statement  of  his  case  for  Parliament,  but  no  legis- 
lation ensued.  He  brought  the  case  to  trial  again  in 
1785,  and  tin*  former  proceedings  were  reaffirmed.  His 
patents  were  therefore  nullified,  and  his  inventions  were 
thrown  oj^en.* 

*  It  \Mis  not  till  tlilB  last  trial  that  any  attempt  was  made  hy  Arkwright's 
f> Ticinios  to  show  that  he  waH  not  really  the  inventor  of  the  machinea  ha  had 
I>iitf*nte(I.  Then  one  ITiKhs  was  introduced,  who  testified  that,  aeventaen  yean  be- 
fore, he  had  invented  a  machine?  for  the  Rpinning  by  roUers,  and  that  he  had 
employed  ii  \v:it4>h-niaker  named  Kny  to  make  a  model  for  him.  Kay  then  teati- 
fled  that  he  had  shown  the  nuxlel  to  Arkwright,  who  had  BUhaeqiiently  made  hi« 
inventionR.  Tliifl  testimony  must  be  received  with  great  suapician,  and  it  moat  be 
remarked  that  the  vei*dict  was  not  given  on  the  question  of  the  Invontioii,  but  on 
the  matter  of  the  defective  Bpeciflcation.    To  tell  the  tratfa,  **tlia  ImpnlMlillity 
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In  spite  of  this  set-back,  Arkwright  continued  to 
flourish.  His  business  ability  was  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  compete  easily  with  any  one,  and,  although 
he  drew  no  more  money  from  his  patents,  his  manufac- 
tories brought  him  in  an  ample  fortune.  The  town  of 
Cromford,  where  his  mills  were  situated,  grew  and 
flourished  greatly,  and  Arkwright  himself  became  most 
prosperous.  In  1786,  he  was  made  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  and,  having  been  selected  to  present  a  congratu- 
latory address  to  the  king,  George  III.,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  escape  from  assassination,  he  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  There  have  been  few  men  upon  whom 
the  honor  could  have  been  more  fittingly  bestowed;  and 
few  men  toward  whose  efforts  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  so  rightly  directed.  He  died  at  Cromford,  in 
his  own  house,  August    3,  1792.*    Although   Arkwright 


of  the  story  told  by  Highs  and  Kay,  seems  glaring  and  obvious."  Highs  asserted 
that,  almost  twenty  years  before,  he  had  made  this  invention,— £m  invention  of 
which  he  must  have  known  the  value,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral business  of  cotton-spinning,  and  had  relations  with  various  manufacturers. 
He  must  have  known  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  sot  aside  Arkwright's 
patents ;  he  must  have  heard  of  the  two  trials  in  1781  and  1785.  Had  he  really 
been  the  inventor,  and  had  Arkwright  really  stolen  his  ideas  from  him,  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  remained  silent  for  sixteen  years,  more  especially  aa 
there  were  many  enemies  of  Arkwright  who  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to 
take  up  any  thing  which  might  serve  to  injure  him.  And  had  Arkwright  been  in 
the  alleged  position,  had  he  been  practically  in  Highs*  and  Kay's  ix)wer,  it  seems 
improbable  that  he  would  have  behaved  toward  them  as  he  did,  treating  them 
with  utter  indifference.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  story  was  manufactured 
for  the  third  trial.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  believe  the  contrary.  It  should  be  said  also  that  none  of  Akrwright's  inti- 
mates ever  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  his  claims.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
could  speak  to  the  clrcumstanoee  from  their  own  personal  knowledge ;  and  their 
testimony  was  uniform  and  consistent. 

♦  Arkwright  never  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  although  always  rejwrted  to  be 
a  man  of  great  strength.  There  are  tales  of  his  muscular  prowess  in  elections  at 
Preston,  where  he  is  said  to  have  played  the  man.  His  later  life,  however,  though 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  bodily  strength,  must  have  been  very  wearing 
indeed,  and,  in  addition  to  his  work,  he  was  always,  from  his  earlier  years, 
afflicted  with  a  ^evous  asthmatic  affection.   His  energy  and  his  dogged  persover- 
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can  not  claim  a  place  among  the  greatest  mechanical 
minds  of  the  world,  his  name  must  be  ever  memorable 
as  the  founder  of  the  enormous  industry  of  cotton  man- 
ufacture by  which  England  has  grown  so  rich.  The 
factory  system  has  given  enormous  riches  to  the  countr)' 
and  to  individuals.  It  has  done  much  toward  giving 
England  the  foremost  i)Osition  as  a  manufacturing  power. 
It  has  b(»en  the  raiise  of  the  sudden  growth  of  great 
cities.  And  of  this  system,  Arkwright  was  the  undis- 
puted creator. 

anct;  M'om  to  havr  Ikh'ii  the  qiiulilicfi  to  which  ho  owed  his  advanoement  in  thte 
world.  Hf  cnul<l  not  bear  to  iviiiaiii  still;  vo  his  mind,  each  advance  only  idaced 
him  in  a  p«>Hition  to  advuiice  a^r^iin.  And  the  result  of  his  untiiizig  energy  was 
not  only  a  f<»rtuiu'  to  himself,  hut  a  practical  increase  of  wealth  to  the  whole 
world.  His  inventions  hjive  ronfciTed  intlnitely  more  bonoflt  on  his  native  conntiT 
ihan  Hho  could  liave  derivinl  fi'om  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mezioo  or  Pern; 
they  have  been  univei-Hally  pitKluctivo  of  wealth  and  enjoyment. 


WATT. 

1736-1810. 

THERE  were  steam-engines  in  this  world  before 
James  Watt, — or  rather  engines  in  which,  through 
the  agency  of  steam,  atmospheric  pressure  was  made  to 
do  the  work  which  the  steam  subsequently  was  per- 
suaded to  perform  itself.  In  many  parts  of  England, 
Newcomen  (nQ  k6m'6n)  steam-engines  were  used  to  pump 
out  the  colliery  pits.  This  engine  invented  by  Newcomen 
was  the  one  on  which  Watt's  first  experiments  were 
made.  To  ils,  to-day,  it  seems  but  simple.  There  was  a 
boiler  in  which  steam  was  generated.  Beside  the  boiler 
was  a  cylinder  in  which  a  piston  worked,  the  rod  of 
which  was  connected  with  a  lever  which,  in  turn,  con- 
nected with  the  pump.  As  the  piston  in  the  cylinder 
rose  and  fell,  the  pump  worked.  The  motion  of  the 
piston  was  obtained  in  this  way.  When  the  piston  was 
raised  and  the  cylinder  empty,  steam  was  admitted  from 
the  boiler.  This  steam  was  then  condensed  by  the  in- 
jection of  cold  water,  which  cooled  the  whole  thing,  and 
the  steam,  turning  to  water,  ran  out  at  the  bottom, 
leaving  a  vacuum.  The  piston  was  then  forced  down  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  raised  again  by  the 
injection  of  more  steam  and  by  the  weight  of  the  pump- 
gear.  Such  was  the  steam-engine  as  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Watt,  at  that  time,  an  instrument-maker  of 
Glasgow  (gifts' go),    knowing   little   of    the   steam-engine 
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lu'voiid  such  <'leni(Mitary  idea«  as  ho  could  gather  from 
the  h(»hcivior  of  his  aunt's  t^a-kettle.* 

Jamrs  Watt  was  born  on  the  19th  of  January,  1736, 
at  Greenock  (gr«n'6k),  on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  the  son  of 
a  shipwright  noted  in  his  day,  and  the  grandson  of  a 
very  ingenious  and  clever  teacher  of  navigation.  As  a 
boy,  he  wa,s  not  strong,  and  was  not  pressed  to  follow 
the  usual  educational  pursuits  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  he  took  delight  in  mechanics  and  in  natural  philos- 
ophy,! '^ii<l  made  more  rapid  progress  in  his  own  work- 
shoi)  than  in  rc^gular  "book-learning/*  His  father  had 
been  Avell-t^>-do  in  his  trade;  but,  when  James  was  about 
s(n'enleen  or  eightec^n,  ho  became  unfortunate.     So  Watt, 

*  Once,  it  in  Hiiid,  ho  wiw  roprovod  by  Mrs.  Muirhead,  his  aunt,  for  indo- 
Inu'c  jit  the  Uui-tablo.  *Mamort  Watt,"  said  the  worthy  lady,  "I  never  saw  smh 
ail  idle  1>4>y  a-s  you  arc;  take  a  lMK)k,  or  employ  yourself  usefoliy ;  for  the  last 
hour  you  have  not  Hi^okcii  oir*  wonl^  but  takcu  off  tho  lid  of  that  kettle  and  put 
it  oil  :i>ruin,  hol(liii<;  now  a  cup  and  now  u  silver  spoon  over  the  steam,  watching 
how  it  rises  fnmi  the  spout,  catching  and  counting  tho  drops  it  falls  into."  By 
many  it  is  held  that  James  Watt,  tlien  at  tho  ago  of  about  six,  was  then  and 
then.'  (ii.-wov«.Tin^  tho  wondei-s  of  tho  iwwer  of  steam.  But  It  may  bo  possiblo 
tliat  tills  fzitvH  t(H)  far.  W<-  have  an  indiHtinct  reoollcction  of  the  same  story  beinj; 
told  to  aceount  for  Uie  iH.'^inning  of  Papin^s  (p<l ptinffg')  studios,  in  regard  to 
8t(>arM,  about  a  century  bi.foi'e.  Wo  fancy  tliat  not  a  few  boys,  beside  Jaiiics 
Watt,  havo  watchiHl  tho  stc^am  rise  from  a  tea-kettle  when  they  had  somcthintr 
Ix'tter  to  ilo  which  tliey  wci-e  not  vciy  fond  of.  "This  is  more  probably  an  after- 
ilmn^'ht,'*  i-eniarks  Mr.  Smiles,  lif  tho  supixwition,  ^* borrowed  from  his  subsequent 
ilis«(»v«ric  ■.    Tlie  prolmhility  is,  that  littlo  James  wos  quite  as  idle  as  ho  seemed.^* 

+  Watt,  like  many  other  l>oyB  who  hiivc  tuniod  out  well,  was,  while  a  boy,  a 
vny  Kit  :it  nrsi^li'r.  TTe  wiui  an  indiscriminate  reader  in  his  youth,  and  seemed 
hnnlly  to  can*  what  ho  read  about.  "I  havo  never  yet,"  he  remarked,  "read  a 
b(Mik  without  ^aiiiin^  information,  instruction,  or  amusement.**  At  Glasgow,  ho 
liad  full  (haiKv*  to  inriulr.'o  himsc^lf;  fur  tho  College  library  was  aooessible  to  him, 
and  his  friends  (rho  pn>fessr>rs)  wore*  n\iu\  to  lend  him  books.  Books  of  every  sort 
were  to  his  taste.  He  if.'ad  lonj?  and  t^Klious  works  when  ho  thought  he  oould 
learn  soniothin;^  from  them;  but  he  also  delighted  in  novels.  Earlier  in  his  life, 
he  had  road  whatever  came  in  his  way,  although  he  was  moiro  intereated  in  nat- 
la-al  ])hil(>sop}iy  than  in  any  otlier  suhject,  and  also  in  mattera  of  sorgeiy  and 
medifinr*.  But  lie  "was  not,'  howtfvcr,  a  more  book-worm."  He  deHghted  to 
wander  alxmt  tho  country  on  f<K)t,  and  thus  ho  studied  botany  in  the  fiddi,  and 
after wai-d  preolocry.  ITo  was  fond  of  fishing  also,  and  loved  to  talk  with  irlioai- 
ever  ho  met  in  his  excursions,  being  fond  of  old  folk  lore  and  tmAMom 
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forced  to  look  to  himself  for  his  support,  established 
himself  in  Glasgow*  as  a  maker  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, having  served  a  sort  of  apprenti(*eship  in  London. 
At  Glasgow,  he  became  intimate  with  many  in  the  Uni- 
versity, Avhose  tastes  for  mecrlianics  and  natural  philoso- 
l)hy  coincided  with  his.  He  was  untiring  in  the  jKirsuit 
of  knowK'dge,  willing  to  learn  from  anybody,  and  also  to 
Utach  anv  one  whatever  he  kncnv  himself.  It  is  said  he 
learned  German  and  Italian,  in  order  to  read  ccTtain 
books  in  thos(^  languages  on  his  favorit:e  studies.  It  was 
in  1759  that  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  steam- 
engine. 

Watt,  at  this  time,  was,  as  he  remarks  himself,  very 
ignorant  of  th(*.  principles  of  the  steam-engine ;  but  he 
set  to  work,  at  the  suggestion  of  liLs  friend  John  Robi- 
son,  to  make  exp(»riments  in  the  matter.  There  was  in 
the*  possession  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  a  model  of 
the  Newcomer!  steam-engine  (which  had  been  but  lately 
introduced  into  Scotland),  and  this  was  out  of  order.  At 
Watt's  suggestion,  it  was  sent  for  to  Ijondon,  when*  it 
was  in  the  shop  of  a  repairer,  and  given  to  him  to  see 
what  might  be  done  w^ith  it.  It  was  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  then  used  in  the  collieries.     With  the  descrip- 


♦  Watt  experienced  some  difficulty  in  settling  himself  at  Glasgow,  for  the 
"  corporation  of  hammermen  "  refused  to  receive  him  among  them,  on  account  of 
Ixis  having  servetl  no  regular  apprenticeship.  lie  was,  therefore,  unable  t^i  oj)on 
a  shop  for  himself  in  the  city,  Nor  was  he  oven  allowed  to  open  a  worksTiop  in 
which  to  make  oxi)erimont8.  The  custom  of  the  times  was  such  that  tho«e  who 
pursue<l  the  various  trades,  constituting  "  guilds,"  as  the  name  was,  had  the  right 
to  say  who  should  and  who  should  not  practice  such  and  such  a  trade  in  their 
city.  But  the  Profosscffs  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  had  jurisdiction 
within  the  College-grounds,  gave  to  Watt  the  opportunity  which  the  hammermen 
denied.  Ho  was  allowed  a  workshop,  and  also  a  place  for  the  sale  of  his  mathe- 
matical instruments.  But  his  business  went  slowly,  and  luckily,  as  it  turned  out ; 
for  ho  was  thereby  compelled  to  turn  his  hand  to  other  odd  jobs  which  he  could 
piok  up,  and  thw  drifted  upon  lil«  great  inrenUon, 
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tion  already  given  in  mind,  it  will  not  be  diflBcult  to 
follow  Watt's  operations,  and  to  see  the  great  improve- 
ment which  he  made. 

The  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  worked,  had  to  be 
heated  and  cooled  with  each  stroke,  as  the  steam  was 
admitted  and  (*ondensed.  Watt  correctly  thought  that 
an  immense  quantity  of  fuel  and  power  was  wasted  by 
this  continual  heating  and  reheating.  He  tried  number- 
less experiments  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  which  was  a 
serious  one.  It  was  necessary  that  the  cylinder  should 
he  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it,  namely, 
it  must  be  above  212°.  But  in  order  that  the  steam 
might  bo  condensed  it  was  necessary  that  the  tempera- 
tun.^  should  bo  reduced  to  100".  Not  to  wast-e  space, 
Wutt's  great  invention, — a  very  simple  one  when  you 
know  all  about  it, — whh  to  keep  the  cylinder  hot  and  to 
have  a  s(^parate  vessel  in  which  the  steam  should  be 
condensed.  **IIave  you  seen  Jamie  Watt?"  asked  a 
fi'i(.*nd  of  Robison.  **  He'll  be  in  fine  spirits  now  with 
his  engine.  *  *  *  (lad,  the  separate  condenser's  the 
thing :  keep  it  but  cold  enough,  and  you  may  have  a 
pcjrfect  vacuum,  whatever  be  the  heat  of  the  cylinder." 

The  invention  r)nce  made,  the  next  difficulty  was  to 
perfect  it,  and  here  Watt  had  no  easy  time.  He  hired 
an  okl  cellar  in  which  to  prosecute  his  operations,  and 
went  ahead  much  hampered  by  lack  of  money  and  lack 
of  proper  materials.  The  Glasgow  mechanics  could  not 
do  work  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  first  experiments 
were  only  partially  successful.  But  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  hit  on  the  right  principle,  and  worked  away  in 
larger  quarters,  where  he  attempted  to  set  up  an  engine 
with  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  But  his  experiments  were 
not  wholly  successful,  and  he  was  in  great  need  of  suf- 
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ficient  funds  to  carry  on  his  work,  for  he  was  a  poor 
man  himself.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  he  had 
ah*eady  married  and  had  one  or  two  young  children. 

So  early  as  this,  then,  had  Watt  arrived  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  invention,  though  he  had  not  reached  the 
end  of  his  difficulties.  He  had,  in  fact,  but  just  come 
to  the  beginning  of  them.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
the  right  principle  in  his  mind.  But  he  had  no  money 
for  further  experiments ;  in  fact,  he  could  hardly  keep 
his  head  above  water.  But  his  whole  thoughts  were 
with  his  engine.  He  could  nowhere  find  skilled  me- 
chanics who  could  make  the  necessary  parts  of  the 
proper  strength,  exactness,  and  niceness.  Indeed,  there 
were  not  many  such  workmen  in  all  Great  Britain ;  and 
had  there  been.  Watt  could  hardly  have  hired  them.  In 
1765,  his  friend.  Dr.  Black,  who  had  been  continually 
interested  in  him,  and  had  lent  him  sums  of  money 
now  and  then  to  (Mnitinue  his  experiments,  introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Roebuck  (ro'  bak),  an  enterprising  man  of 
business  concerns,  and  of  some  capital.  Roebuck  was  in- 
terested in  the  young  man  and  his  invention.  A  part- 
nership was  made,  but  even  this  did  not  solve  all  diffi- 
culties; for  Roebuck  himself  fell  into  pecuniaiy  embar- 
rassments, and  matters  seemed  no  further  advanced 
than  before.  On  his  birthday,  1770,  Watt  exclaimed: 
**  To-day  I  enter  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  life,  and  I 
think  I  have  hardly  yet  done  thirty-five  pence  worth  of 
good  in  the  world ;  but  I  can  not  help  it."  In  spite, 
however,  of  repeated  discouragements,  he  could  not  help 
keeping  his  mind  on  his  engine. 

His  other  affairs  did  not  succeed  much  better  than 
did  his  invention.  He  was  forced  to  undertake  many 
and  various  occupations  with  a  view  of  making  enough 
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money  to  support  his  famUy.  He  occupied  himself 
much  with  surveying  and  bridge-building.  While  absent 
on  oui*  of  his  expeditions,  his  wife  fell  ill,  and  he  reached 
home  only  to  find  that  she  had  died.  He  felt  this  to  be 
the  worst  blow  which  had  befallen  him.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  at  the  most  unfortimate  point  of  his  life. 
This  was  in  1773. 

In  1774,  Watt  formed  a  connection  which,  although 
it  did  not  entirely  do  away  with  all  his  trouble  and  worrj', 
was  ultimately  the  means  of  raising  him  from  his  miser- 
ably uncomfortable  position  to  ease  and,  indeed,  wealth, 
and  which  brought  his  engine  to  completion  and  put  it 
into  general  use  all  over  the  country.  This  was  his  part^ 
nci-ship  with  Matthew  Boulton  (bor  t6n).  Matthew  Boulton 
was  a  manufacturer  of  Birmingham, — a  man  of  large 
mind  and  broad  business  ideas.  He  had  fallen  heir,  in 
17r)l),  to  his  father's  busineas,  that  of  maker  of  shoe- 
buckles  and  buttons,  and  other  articles  of  steel  and 
silvijrware.  This  business  was  by  the  younger  man 
largely  extended.  At  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  Boulton 
had  built  himself  a  manufactory,  where  he  collected  an 
establishment  of  the  most  excellent  workmen  in  England. 
His  aim  from  the  first  had  been  to  reach  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. Tie  extended  his  business  in  every  way  that 
cauK^  naturally,  and  at  this  time  had  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion foi"  the  best  of  workmanship  and  for  great  business 
ai)ility.  He  describes  his  establishment  as  "the  largest 
hardware  numufactory  in  the  world." 

Boulton  bc^came  interested  in  Watt,  through  the  neces- 
sity of  linding  some  substitute  for  water-power  at  his 
establishment  at  Soho.  But,  though  his  attention  was 
turned  to  Watt  and  his  improvement  on  the  Newcomen 
engine,  it  was  not  for  a  long  time  that  he  aaw  hia  way 
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clear  to  join  with  Wtitt  in  the  enterprise.  But,  finally,  he 
decided,  and  henceforth  Watt  Wiis  backed  by  business 
abihty  and  money. 

Throughout  Watt's  life,  the  overcoming  of  one  diffi- 
culty seemed  only  the  opening  up  of  many  more.  When 
he  hit  upon  his  idea  of  the  separate  condenser,  he  had 
only  begun  upon  a  series  of  troubles.  When  he  had  at 
last  found  money  and  assistance  in  his  partnership  with 
Boulton,  he  at  once  encountered  difficulties  of  a  different 
but  no  less  distressing  nature.  At  first,  however,  success 
seemed  at  hand.  An  engine  was  erected  at  Soho,  and, 
thanks  to  the  skillful  workmanship  which  was  then  at 
Watt's  disposal,  it  worked  most  successfully. 

There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  further  work. 
Watt  had  patented  his  invention  six  years  before,  and 
only  eight  years  more  remained.  Could  the  capitalists  of 
England  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  the  steam- 
engine  so  shortly  as  to  allow  its  inventors  to  remunerate 
themselves  for  their  time  and  expense  before  their  patent 
should  expire?  But  this  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the 
passage  through  Parliament  of  a  bill  whereby  the  term 
of  the  patent  was  extended  for  twenty-five  years.  On 
this,  the  partnership  between  Boulton  and  Watt  was  con- 
summated. It  had  not,  up  to  this  time,  been  fully 
arranged,  though  Boulton  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
share  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  who  had  failed. 
Ordcjrs  had  already  been  received  for  engines,  and  the 
manufacture  had  begun.* 

Engines  were  ordered  for  various  purposes,  but  the 
chief  use   to  which  the  new  invention  was  at  first  put 

*  About  this  time  Watt  married  again.  He  spent  some  time  at  Glasgow  in 
endeavoring  to  soften  the  heart  of  his  proposed  fatheir-in-law.  The  partnomhip 
with  Booltoa  Mtmi  to  h«Tt  doat  tiM  hoiinett, 
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was  to  the  i)iiinping  out  the  Cornish  mines,*  which  were 
at  this  time  so  flooded  with  water  as  to  be  in  many  oases 
wholly  useless.  The  Newcomen  engine  was  used  through- 
out CoruAvall  for  a  pumping  engine;  but  its  inferior 
power,  and  the  extreme  expense  in  fuel,  rendered  it 
[)ractically  useless  in  many  (!ases.  The  miners  now  turned 
their  attention  to  Watt\s  engine,!  and,  by  the  end  of  1776, 
orders  f(.)r  s(»veral  engines  had  'oeen  received  at  Soho. 
Watt  himself  went  down  to  Cornwall  to  superintend 
operations,  and  the  mining  country  was  for  some  yeai's 
the  scenes  of  his  principal  proceedings-J  He  was  beset 
with  many  ditficultic^s.  In  the  first  place,  even  with  the 
skilled    workman   of    Boulton's    establishment,   it  was    in 

♦  Btjulton,  lat<»r  in  life,  wi*(>to  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Cornish 
mines :  "Tho  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Coniwidl  are  now  sunk  to  so  great  a  depth, 
that.  Iwul  not  Mr.  Watt  and  myself  nearly  expended  our  fortunes  and  hazarded 
our  ruin  hy  neiijlcctimr  onr  n?j:ular  huHineas,  and  hy  a  long  scries  of  expensive  ox- 
iM-riini'nt'*  in  brinj^dnp:  our  enjoin*'  to  its  present  degree  of  i)erfc*ction,  those  mines 
inu<t  jjK  vital)ly  have  8toi)p<Kl  workin^f,  and  Cornwall  at  this  time  would  not  have 
exi<te»l  as  a  ininin;;  country.  The  very  ai*ticle  of  extra  coals  for  conunon  en^^nes 
W(»ul(l  li.'ivo  amount<?d  to  m«)re  than  the  entire  profits  of  their  working."  "Watt 
also  sjK<aks  of  the  eon<lilion  of  the  mines.  "The  Tingtang  people,"  he  writes, 
*'ar<'  now  fairly  put  out  hy  water,  and  the  works  are  quite  at  a  stand.  Poldico 
has  ^rrown  wors<>  than  'Wheal  {fiirti)  Virt^n  was;  they  have  sunk  £400  a  month 
for  soinr  m<»nths  p.ust,  and  £700  the  la«t  month."  Tingtang,  "Wheal  Virgin,  and 
PoMiei'  ■sv<M'e  the  names  of  mines. 

t  Indeed,  befoi*o  the  partnership,  imiuiries  ha<l  come  to  Boulton  fromOomwall 
in  n'uranl  t«)  the  new  Sootcli  invention. 

*  Watt  ha<l  a  hard  time  of  it  in  C«)mwall,  what  with  riding  and  walking 
from  mine  to  mine,  listening?  t^")  complaints  of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  engines 
from  S<»ho,  and  detecting?  and  remedying  the  hlunders  and  bad  workmanship  of 
his  mrchanies.  A(Me<l  to  which,  everybotly  was  low-fipiritod  and  almost  in 
tl«'sj»nir  :if  tlie  had  times,  ores  falling'  in  price,  mines  filled  with  water,  engine- 
men  standing  iille,  and  adventuivrs  lH»moaning  their  losses.  He  was  much 
troubled  at  Ili-st  hy  the  pngudice  of  the  iJ<'ople,  especially  the  worldngmen,  in 
favor  of  till'  (»ld  Xewcomen  enjjrines,  which  had  biwn  used  throughout  Cornwall  to 
I)ump  <tul  tho  min(!S,  hut  which  weix*  now  powerless  to  effect  what  the  Watt  on- 
jxiiHs  wei-e  found  able  to  ac<'omplish.  And  he  "liked  the  people  no  better  than 
their  <Mi«;ines."  llv,  w:ls  annoyed  and  disturbed  by  rumors  about  himself  and  his 
partner,  and  hy  all  manner  of  iM»tty  annoyances,  which  be  could  not  bear  with 
the  (^qllanimity  and  calmneHs  of  1k>ulton,  who  had  much  greater  knowledgo  of 
mankind. 
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some  cases  not  possible  to  attain  the  perfection  of  manu- 
facture desired.  Then  the  Cornish  men  were  a  hard  set 
to  deal  with,  and  Watt  was  no  great  hand  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  human  nature,  though  he  understood  physical 
nature  very  well.  The  work,  too,  was  harassing,  and 
Watt  was  in  weak  health.  "  I  fancy,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
must  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  a  portion  sent  to  every  tribe 
in  Israel,"  so  many  were  the  places  where  his  personal 
attention  was  necessary.  Then  financial  embarrassments 
crowded  upon  the  firm.  Boulton,  of  a  pushing  business 
nature,  lost  no  opportunity  to  extend  his  connections ; 
the  new  extensions  required  additional  capital ;  the  engine 
business,  although  it  promised  much,  brought  in  less  than 
nothing. 

But  success  came  at  last.*  After  the  partnership  had 
existed  ten  years  or  more,  it  began  to  be  profitable. 
Orders  came  to  the  firm  in  large  numbers,  and  Watt  was 
at  last  possessed  of  what  had  as  yet  been  an  always  un- 
attainable goal  to  him, — a  balance  at  his  bankers'.  Boul- 
ton, even  now,  was  not  wholly  on  his  legs ;  but  that  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  engine  business,  which  at  this  time 
began  to  be  immensely  profitable.  The  years  of  trial  and 
hardship,  of  experiment  and  failure,  had  passed  away. 
The  (constant  inventive  genius  of  Watt,  aided  by  the  un- 
failing   confidence    and    great    ability    of    Boulton,    had 


•  "  Tho  steam-engine  had  now  become  firmly  established  as  a  working  power. 
Beginning  as  a  watoi^pumi)er  for  miners,  it  had  gradually  been  applied  to  drive 
com  and  cotton  mills,  to  roll  and  hammer  iron,  to  coin  money,  to  work  machinery, 
and  to  perform  the  various  labor  in  which  the  power  of  men  and  horses,  of  wind 
and  water,  had  before  been  employed.  The  numerous  orders  for  new  engines 
which  came  in  at  Soho  kept  the  works  increasingly  busy.  Many  skilled  workmen 
had  by  this  time  been  trained  into  oxpertnees  and  dexterity ;  and,  being  kept  to 
their  special  departments  of  work,— fathers  training  their  sons  to  work  with  them 
at  the  same  benches,— >a  degree  of  accuracy  and  finish  was  reached  which  con- 
tributed to  establish  and  Tnaintaln  the  prestige  of  the  Tnftnufaotory."--»8lwitot. 
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rendered  the  steanwngine  an  effective  agent  It  was  ai>- 
plied  at  iii'st  to  the  pumping  of  water.  But  before  Watt's  \ 
death,  it  had  been  apphed  to  many  other  objects,  even  to 
locomotion  on  land  and  water,  although  ultimate  success 
in  these  latt(»r  directions  was  reserved  for  Stephenson  and 
Fulton. 

Watt  lived  for  thirty  years  after  prosperity  came  to 
liim,  a  busy  and  happy  life.  While  it  was  necessary,  he 
himself,  as  did  his  partmT  Boidton,  took  personal  over- 
sij^ht  of  the  whole  business ;  but  as  he  grew  older,  others 
came  to  the  front.  James  Watt,  the  younger,  and  Mat- 
th<'w  Houlton,  the  younger,  in  1795,  became  members  of 
the  firm;  and  the  infusion  of  young  blood  gave  a  well- 
tinuMl  stimulus  to  the  business.* 

Watt's  last  t  yeai-s  were  clouded  only  by  the  removal  by 

*  A  (?rc>at  iHii't  of  the  buHiness  intniBted  to  tho  younger  membeni  of  the  linn, 
oonHisUrd  in  IfMikinf?  af t4>r  infringements  of  tlio  patent,  which  were  voix  namerons, 
uiid  which,  of  courwt,  luid  to  >>e  i)roeccuted  if  tho  intent  were  to  be  w<»th  anf 
thin^,'  at  all.  Tho  luitent  htul  now  only  five  or  six  yean  to  ran,  and,  of  oonne, 
whon  it  c'xi)ir(><I  no  nioro  royalties  would  be  luid  to  Boolton  and  Watt,  altfaongli 
th(>ir  KuiHirior  Hkill  in  nianiifacturo  would,  of  course,  give  them  the  lead  overall 
(MiniiM.-titoi-H.  Th(<  infrinKtiinentM  were  of  two  sorts.  Flnt,  there  wwe  infringe' 
riu-iits  iimiK^r,  whci'e  en^rinoH  of  tho  Watt  model  had  been  set  itp  and  wwtol 
without  p;iynient  of  tho  nuooRRar>'  royalty.  Then  there  were  oases  when,  Bonlton 
and  Watt  having  nianufacturod  tho  engines,  tho  owners  refoaed  p(dnt*blaak  to 
IKty  the  iftyalty  af^n'cd  uiK)n.  Youn>;  Boulton  went  down  into  OaruwaH,  when 
tho  niiiKMiwnerH  wt^ro  ropudiatlnf?  their  agroomonts,  and  waa  moat  ainmnsifiil 
And  test  o:ts«>s  worti  reHolntoly  carried  tlirough  tho  courts,  hy  wbloh  the  Talldlty 
«if  th<»  i»atfnt  wan  reafflnniNl. 

t  ''  r^it4'  in  hlH  lifo,  AVatt  onjoyo<l  a  visit  to  his  old  home,  fHaggmr.  Hers  he 
t«K)k  i>lc:iKiin>  in  revi»itin>;  hin  oM  haunts,  dined  with  the  ooDfiga  iimfi— lai.  and 
ui*XtH\  with  Hvoly  inton>st  thi;  industrial  progress  of  tho  jdaoa.  •  •  a  ^le  old 
<-ity  of  tho  t4)l>iio(ro  InniH  li.'id  become  a  great  center  of  maaufactDzlnc  IndiHliy; 
it  waH  rich,  huHy,  and  pniHporouH ;  and  the  main  source  of  its  proaperity  waa  the 
Htoiim-4Miuino.  .V  loii^;  tinit^  had  passed  since  Watt  had  flnt  talcen  in  hand  the  re* 
pair  of  tho  lit  Mo  NowooimMi  on^ne  in  Glasgow  College,  and  afterward  labored  in 
tho  throos  of  his  invention  in  tho  back  court  in  King  street  There  were  do 
Hkilloil  niochaniofl  in  OlaKtfow  then,  and  the  death  of  the  *old  white  Iron  nan* 
who  helpcHl  him,  hod  been  one  of  his  sorest  vezationa.  TUngB  ware  antMy 
changed  now.  Glasgow  liad  already  bocome  famous  for  Iti  angina  imki  and  ite 
factories  contained  among  the  moat  skilled  Tniwhanlflt  in  tbt  ^'"g^T*^    •  •  • 
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death  of  many  of  his  friends.  He  himself  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-three.  Boulton  died  in  the  year  1809,*  and 
other  friends  of  Watt's  preceded  or  followed  his  partner 
to  the  grave.  He  passed  his  time  quietly  and  happily, 
pursuing  his  studies  in  those  branches  which  had  ever 
awakened  in  him  the  keenest  interest,  and  attending  to 
those  concerns  of  business  which  still  required  his  per- 
sonal oversight.  He  died,  after  a  short  and  painless  ill- 
ness, at  his  house  in  Heathfield,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1819.  "It  could  hardly  be  called  a  seizure,"  says 
Smiles;  *^for  he  suffered  little,  and  continued  calm  and 
tranquil,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  almost  to 
the  last."t     James  Watt  endured  many  trials  during  his 

Watt  delighted  to  visit  tho  artisans  at  thoir  work,  and  to  soe  with  his  eyes  the 
improvements  that  were  going  forwartl ;  and  when  ho  hoard  of  any  new  and  in- 
g^enious  arrangement  of  engine-power,  he  would  hasten  to  call  on  the  mechanic 
who  had  contrived  it,  and  make  his  acquaintance."— iSmWw. 

*  ''  Matthew  Boulton,''  says  Smiles,  '*  was  a  noble,  manly  man,  and  a  true 
leader  of  men.  Lofty -minded,  intelligent,  energetic,  and  liberal,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  constitute  tho  life-blood  of  a  nation,  and  give  force  and  dignity  to  the 
national  character.  Working  in  conjunction  with  Watt,  he  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree instrumental  in  introducing  and  establishing  the  great  new  working  power 
of  steam,  which  has  exercised  so  extraordinary  an  influence  upon  all  the  opera- 
tions of  industry." 

He  was  something  more  than  a  mere  business  man,  having  a  keen  love  for 
the  arts  and  sciences.  A  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  he  sought  to  elevate  in  every  way 
the  artistic  side  of  his  silver  and  steel  business.  He  delighted  in  the  society  of 
men  of  science,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  them  for  his  solid  qualities.  Besid^i 
tho  particular  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  with  which  he  was  neceesarily  ac- 
quainted, he  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  other  branches,  such  as  chemistry 
and  geology. 

t  "  Although  the  true  inventor,  like  the  true  poet,  is  bom,— not  made,— and 
although  Watt  pursued  his  inventions  because  he  found  his  highest  pleasure  in 
inventing,  yet  his  greatest  achievements  were  accomplished  by  unremitting  ap- 
plication and  industry.  He  was  a  keen  observer  and  an  incessant  experimenter. 
'  Obscrvare '  was  the  motto  he  deliberately  adopted ;  and  it  expresses  the  principle 
and  success  of  his  life.  He  was  always  on  tho  watch  for  facts,  noting  and  com- 
paring them.  He  took  nothing  for  granted ;  and  accepted  no  conclusionB  save  on 
experimental  evidence.  ♦  ♦  •  '  Give  me  facts,'  he  once  said  to  Boulton ;  *  I  am 
sick  of  th(K)ry;  give  me  actual  facts.'  Yet,  indispensable  though  facts  are,  theory 
is  scarcely  less  so  in  invention ;  and  it  was  probably  because  Watt  was  a  gi'eat 
theorist,  that  he  was  a  great  lixventor.    His  invention,  qf  the  separate  condensoi 
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life,  but  arriv(>(l  at  last  at  due  honor.  Learned  societies 
were  proud  to  hav(i  him  among  their  members.  The 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  had  arrived  at  his  great 
invention,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law.  The  Prime  Minister  offered  him  a  baronet<.';y, — an 
honor  which  he  declined.  Nor  has  posterity  been  failing 
in  that  respect  which  it  owes  to  all  great  men.  Watt 
was  buried  at  Ilandsworth,  but  a  statue  of  him  has  been 
placed  in  Westminst<»r  Abbey,  with  an  inscription  by 
Lord  Brougham  (brc5b'Am\  "which  is,"  says  Smiles,  "be 
yond  comparison  the  finest  lapidary  inscription  in  the 
English  language ;  and  among  its  other  signal  merits, 
has  one  which  appertains  rather  to  its  subject  than 
its  author,  that,  lofty  as  is  the  eulogy,  every  woi'd  of  it 
is  true." 

wiuj  itself  tho  result  of  a  theory,  the  soundnesB  of  which  he  inroTod  by  experi- 
ment. *  *  *  He  continued  thoorizintj?  during  the  whole  progrcaB  of  his  inven- 
tion of  the  Btetiiu-cugiuo.  New  facts  suggested  now  arrangements,  and  the 
ui>i)lication  of  entirely  new  principlou,  until,  in  course  of  time,  the  engine  of  New- 
comeu  becaiuu  completely  transformed.*'— Antfef. 


THE     NIONTOOLFIERS. 

1740-1810.      1746-1799. 

JOSEPH  MICHEL  MONTGOLFIER  (mSsh^r  mOngOl- 
ma')  was  born  at  Annonay*  (finnonao  France, 
about  1740;  his  brother,  Jacques  Etienne  (zhak  ate^n'), 
a  few  years  later.  The  Montgolfier  family  came  origi- 
nally from  Auvergne  (o  vgrn').  On  the  map  of  France  may 
be  seen  a  little  hill  at  the  north-west  of  Ambert  (6ng  b^r') 
marked  Cros  (krO)  de  Montgolfier.  On  the  slope  of  this 
hill  still  remain  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chateau  (sha  to') 
Montgolfier,  abandoned  by  the  ancestors  of  the  inventors 
of  aerostation  during  the  wars  of  religion  in  France. 

The  family  early  embraced  the  advanced  ideas  of  the 
Reformation,  and  ardently  promoted  it  among  the  mount- 
aineers who  dwelt  about  them.  The  zeal  with  which 
they  made  converts  to  the  new  religion,  betrayed  them 
to  the  persecutors  of  the  Huguenots  (ha  gen  oz'),  and 
after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  they  had 
to  fly  from  their  country,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Vivarais  (vsvara'),  where,  with  what  remained  of 
their  fortune,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  paper-mills, 
which,  descending  in  the  family  from  father  to  son,  had 
a  high  reputation  wherever  known. 

The  father,  Pierre  (p5  ar')  Montgolfier,  succeeded  to  this 

*  Annonay  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Bomans  as  a  cover-magazine. 
Daring  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  seized,  burned,  and  pillaged  several  times 
by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  alternately.  Its  position  is  agreeable  and  pictur- 
eeqne,  on  (ui  an^e  formed  by  two  small  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills. 
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^()()<l  renown  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  was  a  man 
not  only  of  ^reat  industry,  but  of  scientific  attainmeut-s, 
kind  to  his  workmen,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
from  his  scrupidous  loyalty  in  all  business  matters.  In 
this  pure  and  tranquil  atmosphere,  his  two  sons  were 
educated  with  the  same  habits  of  diligence  and  fidelity, 
pursuing  the  scientific  studies  which  were  required  to 
carry  on  successfully  the  industry  which  they  inherited 
from  their  father  and  grandfathers.  Both  were  fond  of 
mathematics,  and,  at  an  early  age,  showed  a  precocious 
facility  in  mathematical  problems;  but  their  tempera- 
ments were  very  different,  and  these  temperaments,  at 
first,  seemed  likely  to  separate  them  forever,  by  launch- 
ing thi»m  into  opposite  ciareers. 

Joseph  Montgolfier,  the  elder,  was  vivacious,  active, 
quick  in  his  conceptions,  and  still  more  prompt  in  carry- 
ing them  out.  He  was  impatient  of  slow  but  sure  meth- 
ods, and  more  apt  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  than  to  work 
it  over  by  scic^ntific  calculation.  In  his  disposition,  he 
had  a  fondness  for  risk  and  adventure.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  formed  the  project  of  becoming  a  hermit,  in 
a  solitude  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
ran  away  for  this  purpose  from  the  college  of  Toumen 
(tc5b  i-n6ngO,  where  the  rigici  discipline  had  become  insup- 
portabkj  to  him.  He  had  gone  no  farther  than  Langue- 
doc  {i(!)ng  Qgh  d6kO  when  his  funds  gave  out;  and,  urged 
by  Inmger,  he  abandoned  a  scheme  which  hcid  already 
ceased  to  attract  him,  and  returned  meekly  to  the  school 
which  he  still  regarded  as  a  prison. 

Life  was  still  as  intolerable  as  before,  and  his  €W5tive 
young  mind  soon  madc.^  another  plan  of  escape,  which  he 
promptly  put  into  execution.  He  ran  away  again,  and 
went  to  the  small  town  of  Saint  Etienne,  where  he  hired 
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a  cheap  room,  and  set  himself  to  manufacturing  a  kind 
of  salts  employed  in  the  arts,  to  support  himself.  lie 
sold  his  wares  by  offering  them  himself  from  door  to 
door,  walking  over  the  mountain  roads  to  do  this.  When 
in  the  course  of  a  day's  route,  he  failed  to  make  enough 
to  buy  his  dinner,  he  went  to  the  river  and  fished  for 
one.  He  actually  kept  this  up,  although  so  young,  and 
by  dint  of  patience,  courage,  and  saving,  succeeded  in 
earning  enough  to  buy  himself  a  few  tools,  and  even 
some  books;  and  then  saved  enough  money  to  pay  his 
expenses, — and  a  good  deal  was  needed, — for  a  journey  to 
Paris,  which,  like  all  young  French  provincials,  he  longed 
to  reach.  J(jseph  Montgolfier  did  not  seek  the  capital 
for  its  pleasures.  He  went  to  see  and  hear  the  illustrious 
scientific  men  of  his  day.  He  listened  to  whatever  dis- 
courses he  could  find  access  to,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
new  ideas  and  possibilities.  He  would  have  remained  in 
Paris,  living  as  best  he  could,  if  his  father,  who  had  never 
shown  any  pareimony  toward  him,  had  not  insisted  on 
the  return  of  the  truant  to  Annonay.  Here  he  found 
his  younger  brother,  Etienne,  who,  in  a  more  conventional 
manner,  with  the  approbation  of  his  parents,  had  already 
made  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  had  now  returned  home. 

Etienne  Montgolfier,  unlike  his  brother,  had  nothing 
of  the  vagabond  in  his  disposition.  His  mind  was  clear, 
but  he  reached  his  deductions  more  slowly  than  Joseph, 
and  carried  them  out  with  more  deliberation.  Less  brill- 
iant in  conception  than  his  brother,  he  had  more  method. 
Thus  the  two  worked  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The 
enthusiastic  ardor  of  Joseph  might  have  wasted  itself 
without  result,  but  for  the  regulating  influence  of 
Etienne's  good  sense.  They  both  recognized  this;  and, 
united  not  only  by  their  fraternal  affection,  but  by  per- 
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ccivinjL?  that  each  possosscnl  somothing  with  which  to 
sii[)ploTneut  the  iie(*ds  of  the  other,  they  worked  together 
witli  siu-li  hai'mony,  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  give  to 
each  tlu'  actual  share  of  credit  which  belongs  to  him  for 
the  wondei-rul  invention  which  has  made  their  name 
cel<'hrat(Ml. 

While  tJoscph,  after  running  away  from  school,  was 
niaknitj:  salts  and  selling  them,  Etienne,  in  accordance 
Willi  tlie  wishes  of  his  father,  went  to  Paris  to  study 
architecture.  lie  w^is  diligent  in  his  attention  to  the 
tcachini^  of  his  instructor,  Soufflot  (scst^fio');  and  it  would 
still  not  he  out  of  the  question  to  find  houses  in  Paris 
built  iii)on  plans  made  l>y  hi?u. 

On  his  return  t(>  Annonay,  at  an  age  to  begin  the 
real  business  of  his  lil\^,  he  si^enis  to  have  given  up  archi- 
tecture, and  with  his  l.irother,  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
tile  I'anuly  pa[)er-niills.  lie  discovered  certain  methods 
of  iniprovin*^  the  fabrication  of  paper,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  in  France,  the  Dutch  alone  possessing  the 
secret. 

Th(^  two  brothtTs,  now  settled  down  in  the  parental 
home,  had  ])hMity  of  leisure  to  indulge  their  characteristic 
tasies;  .Iose[)h,  by  indulging  all  sorts  of  imaginative 
si)ecularions  on  tlu^  possibilities  of  inventions;  Etienne, 
l>y  rollowin<^  with  practical  assent,  or  disapproval,  the 
ll lights  of  his  brother's  fancy. 

About  this  time,  Priestley,  the  p]nglish  physician,  pub- 
lished his  discoveries  of  different  kinds  of  air.  This  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  two  brothers  in  Annonay, 
and  caused  them  much  reflection,  in  connection  with 
tlieii*  own  pi'evious  line  of  thought.  Watching  the  light 
clouds  Avhicli  collected  about  the  mountainnsides,  Joseph 
had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  them  in  such 
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a  way  a,s  to  make  use  of  his  artificial  cloud  as  a  bed  of 
(jase  in  which  to  float  through  the  air.  He  had  even  at- 
tempted to  make  a  sort  of  cloud,  by  inclosing  steam  in 
some  very  light  envelope  of  tissue-paper.  But  the  steam 
growing  cool,  at  once  changed  into  water,  and  wet  the 
jjaper,  so  that  his  cloud  fell  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
the  brothers  read  of  Priestley's  new  airs,  the  practical 
Etienne  suggested  the  use  for  their  cloud  of  a  gas  which 
should  be  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  would, 
tlierefore,  rise  until  it  should  encounter  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own  weight. 

They  made  st^veral  inisuccessful  attempts,  until, 
vaguely  thinking  of  electricity  and  its  influence  upon 
clouds,  they  mixed  some  wool  with  damp  straw,  and  set 
it  on  fire.  They  thus  produced  a  thick,  light  smoke,  with 
w^hich  they  filled  their  tissue-paper  clouds,  and  were  de- 
lighted to  see  them  rise  promptly  in  the  heavier  air  out- 
side their  envelopes.  The  Montgolfiers  were,  of  course, 
mistaken  in  ascjribing  any  advantage,  electrical  or  other- 
\vise,  to  th(^  properties  of  the  damp  straw  and  burned 
wool ;  the  asc^ent  of  their  clouds  was  due  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  warm  air  inside  the  tissue-paper,  which  made 
it  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  was 
proved  a  year  later  by  de  Saussure  (d6h  s6  sar'),  who 
made  a  paper-balloon  ascend  by  inserting  a  soldering-iron 
at  white  heat,  which  so  expanded  the  air  within  that  it 
carried  up  its  slight  envelope. 

The  two  brothers,  greatly  excited  by  this  success,  at 
once  proceeded  to  put  it  to  a  practical  demonstration. 
Ktit'iino  Montgolfier  first  constructed  a  hollow  parallele- 
piped,  only  large  enough  to  hold  two  cubic  meters  of  air. 
Tlii  >  he  had  the  joy  to  see  ascend;  a  second  attempt 
coiilirmed  the  first ;    the  third  succeeded  better  still ;  it 
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\v;is  largtT,  bciii^    madu  to   hold   twenty  cubic    metei'S  uf 
air.     Thi*  Un-rv  with  which  this  ascended  was  so  violeiii,  ' 
that   the  *•  cloud"  ])rok(^  the  cords  bv  wdiich    it  Wiis  held, 
and,   after  ascending    a    fi^w   hundred   yards,    fell   to  tin- 
ground  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  oih  of  .June,  ir^>3,  the  MontgoUiers  felt  theni- 
s«'lves  sullicitMitlv  sure  of  their  invention  to  claim  for  it 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Upon  that  day,  there  was  an 
assemblage  of  th(j  Kfats  lidt'firuJivni  (a  tA'  par  tlk  Q  16  6r'i 
of  the  Virdralx^  and  these  worthies  were  invited  by  the 
inventors  of  th(»  aerostatic  niacrhine  to  be  present  at  an 
exhibition  which  they  proposed  to  make  in  public. 

Thi'  de[)uties  and  the  sjx^ctators,  assembled  in  great 
numl)ers  <»n  the  public  square,  beheld  a  sort  of  balloon 
(for  this  w(>rd  Avas  already  in  existence),  over  a  hundre<l 
feet  in  cir< -urn  fere  nee,  fastened  by  its  lower  pole  to  a 
Wixxlrn  car,  with  a  sui-face  of  sixteen  feet.*  The  general  ' 
astonishment  was  great  wht.'n  the  inventors  of  the  ma- 
chine^ (piii.'tly  announced  that  it  was  about  to  be  filled 
with  a  nas  which  they  could  produce  at  will,  in  a  per- 
fectly simple   manner;    after  which,  the   machine   would 


♦  This  iiKiohiiU'  wjim  ina«lo  of  oldth,  lined  with  paper,  sowed  on  a  net-woric  of 
striiiLTs  ijistrmd  to  thu  I'lnth.  It  wais  spherical.  Its  circuinferenco  was  110  feet, 
aii'i  a  wit.uicn  frjuiic,  sIxUm  n  f<!ct  sijuaro,  held  it  flxeil  ftt  the  bottom.  Ita  c<>v.- 
tciiis  wtTv  alwuit  !.'2,0<)0  cHil»i(<  I'cL't,  and  it  ;iccon.liii>;l>'  displaced  a  volume  of  air 
W)i;:liii\;_'  l.JiJSO  iKKiiids.  Tho  wci;^'ht  ut'  the  gas  was  nearly  half  the  weight  of  iho 
air:  I'm-  it  wciicht-il  1>1)0  ih)Uiiils.  and  th«.'  machine  itst'lf,  with  the  fi'amc,  wei^bol 
.'()();  it  v.a-^,  ili.'nfni'i.-,  iiiiptlhrd  iipwanl  with  tho  foiX5c  of  400  pounds.  Two  men 
siiihccl  t<»  raihi-  ii,  and  till  it  with  jra.s ;  but  it  t<x)k  ei/rht  to  hold  it  down  till  tho 
si;:nal  was  ^'ivrn.  'L'ho  diiri-i'rnt  pioi-i^M  <if  the  covering  were  fastened  together 
with  buii-'ns  anrl  Initton-hohs^,  thn.>iii^h  which  tho  loss  of  gas  prevented  it  fJponi 
roiitiiuiiiii^  loM.L,'!  I-  in  th(»  air. 

Th(;  iii-j^t  haliniuiH  wf-rc  dt?c<iratod  in  most  elaborate  fashion.  One,  If  FIef*t^<* 
f/'-.s>,7'),  ('..nstrncto'l  ])>'  tho  Montjjolflers,  was  very  splendid,  white  and  gray, 
wiih  hand>  of  ditFoivMit  cf)lors.  On  tho  sides  of  the  globe  wore  medallions -\^n<' 
ri>Iit<'-(<ntin;x  History,  and  the  other  Renown,  and  flying  creatures,  sounding 
IruiiiiH  t-s,  M.iai"<d  «.)ver  its  surface. 
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be  seen  to  ascend  to  the  sky.  The  statement  seemed  in- 
credible, not  only  to  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  to  those 
more  learned  persons  who  had  received  some  intimation 
of  the  theory  of  the  machine. 

The  brothers  Montgolfier  then  proceeded  to  prepare 
the  vapor  which  was  to  produce  the  phenomenon.  The 
machine  lay  flaccid,  like  a  huge  empty  bag  full  of 
wrinkles,  when  suddenly  it  began  to  fill,  swelling  visibly, 
assuming  a  solid  form  of  graceful  shape.  As  it  stretched 
itself  equally  on  all  sides,  it  struggled  to  rise  like  a  living 
thing.  Strong  arms  detained  it  until  the  signal  was 
given,  when  it  sprang  away  rapidly  into  the  air,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  had  reached  a  considerable  height. 
It  then  described  a  horizontal  line  for  some  distance,  and 
beginning  to  lose  gas,  which  escaped  by  various  apertures, 
it  slowly  descended  to  the  ground. 

This  first  experiment  wets  absolutely  successful,  and 
secured  for  the  Montgolfiers  the  fame  of  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery. 

A  report  of  the  ascension  at  Annonay  was  at  once 
sent  by  the  deputies  of  Vivarais,  who  had  witnessed  it, 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  where  it  excited 
the  greatest  interest  and  curiosity.  The  Academy  chose 
from  its  members  a  committee  to  investigate  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Messieurs  Montgolfier.  This  commission  was 
composed  of  eight  men  of  science,  among  whom  was 
Lavoisier  (i^  vw^  zs  &'),  The  inventors  were  sent  for  to 
come  to  Paris,  and  assured  that  the  experiment  must  be 
repeated  there,  at  the  expense  either  of  the  Academy  or 
of  the  State. 

While  the  Academy,  however,  like  other  public  corpo- 
rations, moved  but  slowly,  the  enthusieusm  of  the  public 
created  such  a  pressure  that  a  professor  of  the  Jardin 
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des  Plantes  (zhardftng'da  pl6ng),  who  had  watched  with 
intense  eagerness  the  course  of  the  Montgolfiers,  opened 
a  subscription,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  apphed 
to  an  innnediate  exhibition  in  Paris.  This  subscription 
was  filled  up  in  a  very  few  days,  and  a  new  machine 
was  begun  by  skillful  instrument-makers  of  Paris. 

The  ascent  was  made  on  the  27th  of  August,  1783,* 
without  any  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  Montgolfier 
brothers,  while  the  Academy  was  making  all  the  neces- 
siiry  preparations  for  them  to  repeat  theu*  exhibition. 
EtieruK^  Montgolfier,  however,  was  already  in  Paris,  ar- 
ranging for  his  own   i»xhibition,  and  was  present  at  the 


•  Tho  llolK?rt  biH^thera  conatriictod  this  machine,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
(Phillies,  ix  professor  of  phyHics.  This  savant  (tidrdnff')  advised  the  use  of  hydrogen 
^^Ls,  iiiHtoAil  of  the  viiiM)r  employed  by  the  Montf^olflers.  Hydrogen  had  been  di5- 
covon'd  six  years  Iwforo  by  Cavendish,  in  England.  It  was  then  called  inflamma- 
ble air.  Woi}^'}un/p:  fourteen  times  loss  than  common  air,  it  served  the  pnTpoec 
b('tt<;r  than  the  ^lns  used  by  the  Montgolfloi-s,  which  had  half  the  specific  weight 
of  colli inon  air.  irydm^'u  pas, however,  was  but  little  known;  and  people  feared 
to  IkukIIi-  it  on  ar:<;ount  of  its  great  inflammability.  After  trying  an  elabcmite 
It  leans  of  flllini^  tlio  ball' Km,  by  a  simplo  method,  the  gas,  intzoduoed  through  a 
tulK.%  mount chI  into  tlie  frlobt*,  and  the  balloon,  although  very  slowly,  was  filling, 
whon  an  explosion  Unik  place,  and  the  gOH  all  epoapcd.  It  was  only  by  the  grcat- 
tfst  cxoi-tion,  iiroducin;^  inflanimablo  air,  mending  tho  balloon  and  strengtheninj; 
it,  that  it  was  in  ado  ready  for  tho  asc«nt  on  the  day  announced.  It  was  finally 
accompliKhod,  and  lilled  in  tho  little  court  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Bobert 
luothci-s;  then,  under  cover  of  tho  dark,  conveyed  on  a  stretcher  through  the 
Htntt';  and  across  the  Hoyal  Brid^,  to  l)o  placed  in  the  Champ  de  Mara  (fkStigdfh 
f/.dr).  The  nrxt  aftfrntwin,  at  three  o'elock,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd, 
the  hall(M)n  rose.  The  success  was  jjrrcat.  It  rose  from  tho  earth  with  such  rapid* 
ity  that  in  a  fmv  niinuteu  it  hail  ascended  nearly  a  thousand  jrards.  It  was  then 
lost  in  a  thick  eirmd,  fi*om  which  it  emerged  to  disappear  again.  LAdiee,  elegantly 
di-^'ssed,  reijarded  its  fli^^ht,  in  npite  of  a  heavy  rain  which  fell,  drenching  their 
l»ret,ty  costurru^.  "Wlicn  tho  l^alloon  reached  a  high  elevation,  it  burst  by  too 
inueh  eximnsion  of  the  gas  within;  and,  throe  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
Ktart,  foil  to  tho  ^^round  at  Keouen  07  koo  6nff*)^  flvo  leagues  from  the  place  of 
.'Lsecnsion. 

IFen^  Romo  xH'asants,  who  had  been  watching  the  strange  monflter  with  fear 
and  aniuzenient,  Maw  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and,  ajiproaching  it  at  first  timidly, 
ended  by  entin^Iy  destniyiuK  it  with  their  sticks  and  pickaxes.  To  finish,  they 
tied  it  t^)  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  drove  him  aoroes  hedges  and  dltdhes,  QntU 
nothing  wa.s  left  of  it  but  tattered  fragments. 
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rising  of  the  first.  There  was  during  the  day  some  con- 
troversy in  the  crowd  betw^een  the  partisans  of  Professor 
Charles  and  those  of  Montgolfier. 

Each  party  advocated  the  merits  of  its  hero  and  his 
construction,  and  said  every  thing  possible  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  rival  aerostat.  Professor  Charles, 
with  the  ready  tact  of  P>ench  politeness,  swept  away 
every  trace  of  ill-feeling  by  a  graceful  compliment. 
When  his  preparations  were  all  made,  he  walked  up,  in 
sight  of  the  vast  assembly,  to  Montgolfier,  and  presented 
him  with  one  of  the  little  balloons,  which  had  already 
become  toys  in  the  hands  of  every  Parisian,  saying  as 
he  did  so: 

"  It  is  for  you.  Monsieur,  to  show  us  the  road  heaven- 
ward." 

Montgolfier  threw  up  the  little  balloon,  which  sped 
away  into  the  air,  its  color, — a  bright  emerald, — gleaming 
in  a  ray  of  sunshine  which  broke  through  the  gathering 
clouds.  Bursts  of  hearty  applause  followed  this  little 
scene. 

Montgolfier  was  busily  getting  ready  to  construct  his 
balloon,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Academy.  Ho  estab- 
lished himself  in  some  gardens  belonging  to  his  friend 
Reveillon  (ra  va  y6ngO,  a  celebrated  dealer  in  paper  in  the 
street  of  St.  Anthony.  Hero,  shut  out  from  the  public 
gaze,  he  could  build  his  huge  apparatus.  Autumn  was  ap- 
proaching, and  with  it  bad  weather.  Frequent  rains 
greatly  interfered  with  sewing  the  breadths  of  the  huge 
machine,  which  could  be  done  only  out-of-doors,  on  ac- 
count of  the  space  it  took  up.  It  ^vas  a  serious  piece  of 
work  to  fold  up  the  heavy  covering,  and  the  thick  paper 
it  was  made  of  was  liable  to  break  and  tear.  It  took 
twenty  men  to  move  it,  using  the  greatest  care  and  pre- 
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caution.  It  might  have  been  made,  doubtless,  more  solid, 
and  loss  frtigile  ;  l)ut,  as  the  Academy  had  agreed  to  bear 
I  he  cost  of  making  the  experiment,  the  frugal  and  con- 
sci(Miti()Us  inventor  strove  to  keep  down  the  expense  as 
much  as  possi])le. 

On  the  1 1th  of  September,  the  weather  promised  fair, 
and  the  machine^  entirely  finished,  was  put  in  place. 
J^jViTv  thing  had  now  been  made  ready  for  the  long- 
l()okc<l-for  exhibition.  That  evening,  it  was  put  to  the 
test  in  private,  with  perfect  success. 

Th(»  next  day,  all  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  in- 
vited to  be  ])resc»rit  at  the  exhi])ition  made  at  their  request. 
Tn  si)it^^  of  clouds  and  threatening  weather,  it  was  de- 
cided to  i-isk  the  experiment.  Fifty  pounds  of  dry  straw, 
li^ht(Ml  in  bundles,  upon  which  were  then  thrown  ten 
jiounds  of  wool  in  shreds,  in  ten  minutes  produced  a 
vapor  so  expansive  and  powerful  that  the  machine,  in 
spit(»  of  its  gn^at  weight,  shook  out  ita  folds,  wavered  and 
rose,  to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  the  spectators.  It 
left  tlu?  ground  and  rose,  rastrained  only  by  the  strong 
ropes  which  held  it. 

Just  then  rain  came  on  suddenly.  The  wind  blew 
with  great  violence ;  the  only  safety  for  the  balloon 
seemed  to  ho  to  cut  its  anchorage  and  let  it  go.  But 
as  it  was  tlio  intention  (^f  its  maker  to  exhibit  it  later 
;ii  \'ersnilles  (v^rsaiz'),  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
ahandon  it.  It  was  beaten  and  torn  by  the  wind,  and 
drenched  l)y  the  storm,  which  continued  for  twenty-four 
liours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  paper,  detached, 
floated  off  the  canvas,  thus  laid  bare,  and  the  latest 
machine,  which  had  cost  so  much  toil  and  money,  was 
destroyed  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 

Thus,  the  balloon,  the   evening  before   so   successful 
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in  its  private  trial,  was  now  a  wreck,  and  utterly  useless. 
To  make  matters  worse,  an  ascension  was  promised  at 
Versailles,  six  days  later,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  all 
the  court.  Montgolfler,  discouraged  but  not  conquered, 
set  to  work,  with  the  aid  of  some  devoted  friends,  and 
in  four  days  a  new  balloon  was  constructed,  painted,  and 
decorated. 

This  time,  the  ascent,  made  in  the  presence  of  crowds 
of  spectatoi-s,  was  a  perfect  success.  The  inventors  had 
anxiously  wished  to  send  up  a  passenger  with  the  balloon  ; 
but  as  the  king  absolutely  forbade  such  a  risk,  only  a 
wicker  cage,  containing  a  lamb,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  W€is 
attached  to  the  balloon.  These  early  aerial  travelers 
appeared  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  their  voyage. 
The  cock  got  his  wing  scorched  a  little,  but  that  oc- 
curred before  the  balloon  started,  during  the  lighting  of 
the  straw. 

The  possibility  of  balloon  ascensions  was  now  fully 
established.  The  next  demand  to  be  made  upon  them 
was  that  they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  pas- 
sengers. One  after  another,  bold  adventurers,  who  sought 
fame  in  air-voyages,  made  the  attempt  in  safety.  The 
discovery  thus  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Mont- 
golfiers,  but  to  them  the  glory  of  the  first  invention 
has  never  been  denied,  nor  was  it  in  their  own  time 
withheld.  Poems  were  written  to  glorify  their  achieve- 
ment, medals  were  struck  in  their  honor,  and  their  father, 
Pierre  de  Montgolfier,  was  ennobled  by  letters  patent  in 
December,  1783.* 

But  little  pecuniary  advantage  came  to  the  inventors 
from  their  brilliant  exhibitions.     Etienne  soon  left  Paris 

*  The  coat  of  amiB  conceded  to  the  Montgolfier  family,  represents  a  winded 
globe,  {pd€8y  floating  over  a  sea  of  ature ;  the  motto  attached  is :  "  Sic  Uur  ad  astra,*' 
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and  resumed  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  died  at  Ser- 
vi6res  (sdrvsfir'),  1799.  Joseph,  the  elder,  survived  hhn. 
He  succeeded  in  inventing  several  things;  among  others, 
the  hydraulic  ram,  which,  however,  has  received  many 
improvements  since  his  time.  He  filled  a  post  in  the 
department  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  died  in  Paris, 
in  1810. 


KULXON. 

1765-1815. 

ROBERT  FULTON  (fdbr  t6n)  was  born  in  the  town  of 
^  Little  Britain,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  (i&ngk'- 
as  tsr),  Pennsylvania,  in  1765,  of  a  respectable,  though 
not  opulent,  family.  His  father,  Robert  Fulton,  was  a 
native  of  Kilkenny  (kii  k6n'  nl),  Ireland.  His  mother  was 
also  of  a  respectable  Irish  family,  named  Smith,  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania.  Robert  was  their  third  child,  and 
old(.»st  son.  He  a(iquirt?d  tlui  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education  at  school  in  his  native  town.* 

His  peculiar  gcmius  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early 
age.  In  his  childhood,  all  his  hours  of  recreation  were 
puvssed  in  the  shops  of  mechanics,  or  in  the  employment 
of  his  pencil,  and,  at  this  c^arly  period  of  his  life,  his  only 
wish  for  money  was  to  buy  the  materials  required  to  in- 
dulge these  tastes. 

By  the  time  he  was  seventeen,  he  had  earned  some 
money  by  painting  portraits  and  landscapes  -in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  lived  until  he  was  twenty-one.  He  then 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin.  About 
this  time,  he  was  advised  by  some  gentlemen  who  were 
pleased  with  the  genius  they  discovered  in  his  paintings, 
t(3  go  to  England,  where  they  thought  he  would  be  kindly 

♦  ITiB  mother  died  In  1700,  on  a  Bmall  farm  in  Waahington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  been  purchased  for  her  by  her  son  Robert.  This  farm  he  owned 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  loft  it  by  will  to  one  of  his  sisters.  His  patrimony 
was  very  small,  and  he  was  fond  of  letting  this  be  known ;  desirous  to  be  oonaid- 
ered,  as  he  really  was,  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 
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received  by  his  coimtryiiian,  Benjamin  West,  who  had 
then  uttamed  some  crcjlebrity  in  London  as  an  artist.*  Mr. 
West  was  so  pleased  with  the  promise  of  the  young  arcist, 
and  his  amiable  qualities,  that  he  took  him  into  his  own 
house,  where  he  remained  as  an  inmate  for  many  years, 
during  which  Fulton  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  painting. 
He  spent  two  years  in  Devonshire  (d6v'  6n  shir),  where  he 
became  known,  among  others,  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
and  Lord  Stanhope  (stan'6p),  both  of  whom  were  inter- 
ested in  science  and  the  mechanic  arta 

In  1798,  Fulton  was  actively  engaged  in  a  project  to 
improve  inland  navigation ;  even  at  that  early  day,  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam.t 

In  1804,  Fulton,  on  leaving  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
I)assing  sonu^  time,  sent  to  America  a  large  collection  of 
his  manuscrii)ts.  The  vessel  in  which  they  were,  was 
wrecked;  and,  although  the  case  containing  them  was  re- 
covercMl,  most  of  his  papers  were  lost,  and  with  them  the 
greater  i)art  of  his  account  of  his  occupation  at  that 
period.  Inventions  for  improvements  in  machinery  occu-' 
pied  his  mind.  As  a  mechanist  (nnSk'  ftn  1st)  and  civil 
engineer,  his  talent  for  drawing  was  a  great  advantage  to 

*  AVlien  Fulton  returned  to  America,  he  brought  with  him  a  fiunily  idece 
r(>pr(*s4iiitiiiK  West  and  his  lady,  done  hy  that  (creat  artist  himaalf,  who  alBo 
Ijtiintcd  a  portiiiit  of  Fulton,  perhaps  still  in  the  poeaeaBion  of  his  family.  These 
pictures  weix>  otferin^  of  friendship,  made  and  received  as  tokens  of  the  attach- 
iiicnt  foniKMl  between  the  family  of  the  distinguished  painter  and  the  young 
inventor  at  an  early  day.    Thi^  friendship  lasted  until  his  death. 

t  In  1707,  Fulton  U*ok  lodi^inps  at  a  hotel  in  Paris  where  Mr.  Joel  Barlow  and 
his  wifi;  hud  their  ixwifience.  An  acquaintance  began,  which  riixsnad  into  firiend- 
ship,  lasting  thn)uj^h  their  lives.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Barlow  removed  to  his  own 
}iot4^1,  and  invited  Fult<in  to  liv(i  with  him.  He  did  so  for  seven  yean,  and  during 
tliat  tinio  learned  French,  and  something  of  Italian  and  Gorman.  He  also  stadled 
niath(>nuiticrs,  phyniirs,  ehomistrj',  and  perspective.  Daring  his  resldenoe  with  Mr. 
R'irlow,  he  projcctoil  ancl  i>aint<Hl  a  panorama,  the  first  ever  exhibited  in  Paris. 
Asa  novelty,  it  attracted  many  spectators ;  and  he  afterward  sold  it,  reaUaing  a 
g<MxI  8um  toward  pursuing  his  experiments  in  steam. 
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him  in  the  execution  of  his  designs ;  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  used  his  pencil  again  as  a  painter  till  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  when  he  painted  some  portraits  of  his 
own  family. 

His  occupation  in  France  included  experiments  upon 
submarine  navigation.  He  called  his  machine  the 
plunging-boat;*  but  afterward,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
"Nautilus"  (n^'ti  las).  Connected  with  this  inrention, 
were  what  he  then  called  submarine  bombs,  to  which 
have  since  been  given  the  name  of  torpedoes.  His  experi- 
ments in  blowing  up  vessels  by  means  of  torpedoes  were, 
in  practice,  wholly  su(x-essful ;  but  the  British  ministry 
were  little  inclined  to  encourage  the  invention,  consider- 
ing, it  may  be,  that  such  a  project,  if  carried  out,  might 
destroy  the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain.  Fulton,  at 
last,  wearied  with  applications  to  government  which 
brought  no  good  results,  returned  to  his  native  country. 
He  embarked  at  Falmouth,  in  October,  1806,  and  arrived 
at  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Halifax,  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember. Here  he  immediately  engaged,  for  a  second 
time,  in  what  he  calls  his  Torpedo  War;  during  which, 
he  successfully  proved  the  efficacy  of  his  invention, 
although   the  committee  which  examined  it,  pronounced 

*  On  the  3d  of  July,  1801,  ho  embarked,  with  three  companions,  on  board  his 
plun4fing->x>at,  in  the  harl)or  of  Brest,  and  descended  in  it  to  the  depth  of  Ave, 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-flvo  feet.  He  did  not  attempt  to  go  lower,  because  ho 
found  that  his  imperfect  machine  would  not  bear  the  pressure  of  a  greater  depth, 
lie  remained  below  the  surface  one  hour.  During  this  time,  they  were  in  utter 
darkness.  Afterward,  ho  descended  with  candles ;  but,  finding  a  great  disadvan- 
tage from  their  consumption  of  vital  air,  he  caused  a  small  window  of  thick  (^class 
to  Ix*  made  near  the  bow  of  his  boat,  and  he  again  descended  with  her.  lie  found 
that  he  received  from  his  window,  which  was  but  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
enough  li^ht  to  enable  him  to  count  the  minutes  on  his  watch.  This  plunging- 
bojit  woH  OH  obedient  to  her  helm  under  water  as  any  boat  could  be  on  the 
surface. 

Afterw.ml,  ho  contrived  for  it  a  reservoir  of  air,  which  would  enable  eight 
men  to  remain  under  water  eight  hours. 
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that  the  system  was  as  yet  too  imperfect  for  the  govern- 
ment to  ri.'ly  upon  it  as  a  means  of  defense.  Pulton  fully 
acquicscod  in  tliis  decision,  having,  in  fact,  throughout 
all  the  transactions  concerning  it,  shown  unceasing  com- 
mand of  temper  and  presence  of  mind,  as  well  as  industry 
and  i)ersevoran(!e.  His  mind  became  at  once  engaged 
with  otluir  great  projects,  and  especially  that  great  im- 
provement in  the  arts  for  which  the  world  is  so  much 
indebted  to  him, — namely,  the  establishment  of  navigation 
by  steam.* 

Although  not  the  inventor  of  the  steam-boat,  it  is 
nev(M-theless  to  his  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  to  his 
resolution  an<l  persijverance,  that  the  triumph  of  the  in- 
vention is  <lue. 

When  Fulton  wa,s  fourteen  years  old,  he  had  conceived 
an  idi^a  which,  iwi?nty-fiv(?  yeai*s  later,  had  important  con- 
se([uences.  lie  and  his  friends,  as  boys,  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  their  iishing  cxcureions  on  a  river  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  heavy  old  fiat-boat,  which  was  propelled 
by  m(>ans  of  poles.  Tired  out  one  day  by  poling  this  heavy 
(n'alX  against  the  stream,  the  boy  Robert  bethought  him 
of  using  paddle-wh(M»ls  turned  by  a  crank,  and,  after  that, 
tlie  boys  never  used  any  thing  else.  The  idea,  although 
not  now,  Avas  original  with  him.    In  1785,  he  was  familiar 

*  Til  a  i>u1>li('atioi\  of  Pulton ^s  at  this  tlmo  occurs  the  following  anecdote: 
'"J'h"  Abb6  Urt'goir  (dfj  M'  ffnJ  ff tear')  came  back  to  France  from  England. 
having'  inaii<'  a  tour  thi-ouKh  that  country,  whore  his  amiable  qualitiee  had  intro 
(lur'cd  Iiiin  iiiU>  the  b(>.st  society.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  I  asked  him  how  ho  liked 
Kn;i:l:m«l.  ITe  answered  thut  the  Knprlish  are  a  /a*ncrou8,  hospitable,  good  people, 
and  thi.>  cminto'  would  bo  charminK  had  it  pleased  GK>d  to  give  them  some  snn- 
Hhin<.>  and  Fi'ench  cooks;  but  they  are  always  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  he  was 
Ht^irveil  on  abominable  leKS  of  mutton,  roast  l)eef,  beefsteakB,  plam-paddingBt  cab- 
baj[?*'s.  and  p)tiitoeH,  none  of  which  were  half  cooked,  and  wore  served  with  sance 
hanlly  eatable.  The  porter  was  bitter,  and  the  port  so  strong  he  ooiQld  not  drink 
it.  Til  ra(*t,  the  ^(mhI  Abbe  ))ref erred  France,  and,  being  of  a  hnmane  dispoaltlon, 
HOC  mod  to  feel  sorry  for  the  many  incouveniencee  nnder  wbloh  the  people  of 
Kngland  are  laboring/* 
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with  the  operations  of  John  Fitch  in  the  matter  of  steam- 
boats. Fifteen  years  afterward,  Fulton  saw  in  Scotland  a 
boat  which  was  really  propelled  by  steam,  for  short  dis- 
tances, at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  A  year  or  two 
after,  in  France,  he  obtained  access  to  the  papers  of  John 
Fitch  containing  full  details  of  his  plan.*  Thus  aided  by 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  previous  inventors,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  the  improved  steam-engine  of 
James  Watt,  his  own  powers  as  mechanic  and  draughts- 
man enabled  him  to  set  about  the  task  with  a  greater 
chance  of  success  than  his  predecessors.  Moreover,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  at  that  time  the  American  Minister  in 
France,  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  much  influence,  be- 
came first  the  friend,  then  the  patron,  and  finally  the 
partner  of  Robert  Fulton  in  his  enterprise.! 

•  John  Pitch  devised,  in  1787,  a  steam-boat,  which  demonstrated  to  every  be- 
holder that  such  a  thing  was  i)oesible.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  ]imi>ing  home 
from  church  one  day,  being  a  great  sufferer  l^m  rheumatism,  he  saw  a  neighbor 
driving  rapidly  by  in  a  chaise  drawn  by  a  powerful  horse.  He  had  frequently, 
before  this,  reflected  on  the  tremendous  power  of  steam,  and  the  thought  then 
flashed  through  his  mind,  could  it  not  be  made  to  propel  a  carriage.  The  idea 
haunted  him  day  and  night,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  John  Fitch  thought  of 
little  else  but  how  to  carry  out  his  scheme.  He  was  ix)or,  without  means  or  in- 
fluence; but  by  study  and  consultation,  he  succeeded,  not  only  in  his  flrst  experi- 
ment, but  in  making,  in  1790,  a  steam-boat  which  ran  on  the  Delaware,  eight 
miles  an  hour  with  the  tide,  six  against  it.  The  invention  was  still  very  imper- 
fect, but  deserves  the  name  of  the  flrst  steam-boat  power. 

t  Chancellor  Jjivingston  devoted  much  of  his  own  time  and  talents  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  The  reeouRjes  of 
his  ample  fortune  wore  afforded  with  great  liberality  to  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  genius  in  others.  As  early  as  1798,  he  believed  that  he  had  discov- 
ered a  mode  of  applying  the  steam-engine  to  propel  a  boat ;  he  represented  this 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  applica- 
tion, passed  an  act,  vesting  Mr.  Livingston  with  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege 
of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  "  which  might  bo  propelled  by  the  force  of  Are 
or  steam,"  etc.,  etc.,  on  condition  that  he  should,  within  a  twelvemonth,  build 
such  a  boat,  the  mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  leas  than  four  miles  an 
hour.  The  application  was  regarded  by  the  Legislature  as  a  standing  subject  of 
ridicule  during  the  session,  and,  whenever  there  was  a  disposition  in  any  of  the 
younger  members  to  indulge  in  a  little  levity,  they  would  call  up  the  steam-boat 
bill,  to  divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  project 
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In  1808,  their  first  8teani-boat  was  built  in  France, 
upon  the  Seine  (san).  They  were  on  the  point  of  making 
an  experimenttil  trip  with  it,  when  one  morning  Pulton, 
as  he  rose  from  bed,  received  a  messenger,  whose  con- 
sternation and  hurry  revealed  him  as  the  bearer  of  bad 
tidings.    As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  sir  I  the  ])oat  has  broken  to  pieces,  and  gone  to 
the  bottom  I " 

The  weight  of  the  machinery,  bearing  upon  too  weak 
a  frame,  had  literally  broken  the  boat  in  two  during  the 
night,  and  the  fragments  of  it  had  been  carried  to  the 
])()ttom.  Discouraged,  but  not  dismayed,  he  set  about  re- 
pairing the  misfortune  on  the  very  same  day.  Without 
ret  urning  to  his  lodgings,  he  began  to  labor  with  his  own 
hands  to  raise  the  boat,  and  worked  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  allowing  himself  any  rest  or  taking  refreshment 
This  imprudence  is  thought  to  have  injured  his  constitu- 
tion for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  accident  had  injured  the  machinery  very  little, 
but  the  boat  had  to  be  built  over  almost  entirely.  She 
was  completed  in  a  few  weeks;  her  length  was  sixty-six 
feet,  and  she  was  eight  feet  wide.  Early  in  August,  Pulton 
invited  the  French  National  Institute  to  witness  a  trial  of 
iluj  boat,  and  it  was  made  in  their  presence,  and  wit- 
n(\sse(l  by  a  great  crowd  of  Parisians.  The  boat  moved 
slowly,  ])ut  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who 
consi(l(^red  succtess  to  be  ac^hieved.  As  Chancellor  Living- 
ston was  about  to  return  home,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
next  atttjmpt  should  be  made  at  New  York,  and  an  engine 
for  that  purpose  was  ordered  from  the  manufactory  of 
Watt  and  Boulton,  at  Birmingham. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1807,  the  famous  "Cler- 
mont,'' a  boat  which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  tons  in  burden,  was  completed.*  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 10th,  was  the  day  appointed  for  a  grand  trial  trip  to 
Albany,  and  by  noon,  a  vast  crowd  was  assembled  on  the 
w^harf  to  witness  the  performance  of  "  Fulton's  Folly." 
At  one  o'clock,  she  moved  from  the  dock,  vomiting  smoke 
and  sparks  from  her  fires  of  pine  wood,  and  casting  up 
spray  from  ht^r  uncovered  paddle-wheels.  As  her  speed 
increased,  the  jeers  of  the  incredulous  were  silenced,  and 
the  departing  voyagers  caught  the  sound  of  cheering.f 

The  "Clermont"  on  her  first  voyage  up  the  Hudson 
to  Albany,   arrived  at  her   destination  without  accident. 

♦  The  first  Pulton  boat  built  in  America  was  launched  from  the  8hii>-yard8  of 
Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  River,  New  York.  The  engine  from  England  was  put 
on  board  of  her.  In  August,  she  was  completed,  and  was  moved  by  her  machin- 
ery from  her  birthplace  to  the  Jersey  shore.  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton  had 
invited  many  of  their  friends  to  witness  the  first  trial.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  experiment.  The  boat  had  not 
been  long  underway  when  Fulton  ordered  her  engine  to  be  stopped,  having  im- 
mediately jierceived  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  construction  of  her  water- 
wheels.  He  had  their  diameter  lessened  on  the  spot,  so  that  the  buckets  took  lees 
hold  of  the  water,  and  when  they  were  again  put  in  motion,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  alteration  had  increaKed  the  speed  of  the  boat.  This  was  the  "Clermont," 
which  soon  after  made  her  fii-st  public  trip. 

t  Mr.  Fulton   himself  was  a  passenger  on  this  voyage,  and,  upon  his  return, 
published  this  account  of  it: 
"  To  tfu  Editor  of  the  American  Citizen. 

*'  Sir— I  arrived  this  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  steam-boat  from  Albany. 
As  the  success  of  my  experiment  gives  me  great  hopes  that  such  boats  may  be 
rendered  of  great  importance  to  my  country,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pub- 
lish the  following  statement  of  facts. 

"T  left  New  York  on  Monday,  at  one  oVlock,  and  arrived  at  Clermont,  the 
seat  of  Chancellor  Livin^ton,  on  Tuesday,— time,  twenty-four  hours— distance,  110    , 
miles.    On  Wednesday,  I  departed  from  the  Chancellor's,  at  nine  in  thp  morning,  ., 
and  arrived  at  Albany,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,— distance,  forty  miles— time,  eight 
hours.    The  sum  \h  150  miles  in  32  hours,— equal  to  near  five  miles  an  hour. 

*'On  Thursday,  at  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning,  I  left  Albany,  and  arrived  at 
the  Chancellor's  at  six  in  the  evening.  I  started  from  thence  at  seven,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  at  four  in  the  afternoon,- time,  thirty  hours— space  run 
through,  150  miles,— equal  to  five  miles  an  hour.  Throughout  my  whole  way,  both 
going  and  returnijig,  the  wind  was  ahead.  No  advantage  could  bo  derived  from 
ray  sails ;  the  whole  has  therefore  been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  steam- 
"•nidne.  I  am,  sir,  your  ol)edient  servant, 

"BoBERT  Fulton." 
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Slio  cxcitt-d  thr  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  along 
th(?  shores  ni'  Uiv  river,  manj''  of  whom  had  not  even 
heard  of  an  engine,  much  less  of  a  boat,  moved  by  steam. 
She  was  doscribed  by  sr)me  who  Siiw  her  passing  in  the 
night,  as  a  fearful  apparition,  breathing  flame  and  smoke, 
moving  on  tin*  waters  in  defiance  of  wind  and  tide. 
Ort^ws  of  othi^r  vess<^ls,  saw  with  astonishment  the  fear- 
ful novelty  as  it  approached  them,  and  when  the  noise 
of  the  machinery  vras  hoard,  many  ran  and  hid  them- 
selves, while  othi*rs  f(^ll  i)rostrate,  beseeching  Providence 
to  protect  them  from  the  horrible  monster  belching  fire 
and  smoke. 

On  th(»  eleventh  of  February,  1809,  Fulton  took  out 
his  llrst  ]>at(»nt  for  inventions  in  navigation  by  steam. 
Fulton  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  improvement 
of  the  stcani-hoat,  the  development  of  his  steam-frigate 
called  *'Fult(»n  the  First/'*  and  to  the  modification  of  his 
submarine  boat,  with  similar  enterprises  of  invention. 

In  tlu^  year  1800,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Livingston, 
a  i-(?lative  of  his  enteri)rising  associate,  the  Chancellor. 
Fulton  was  about  six  feet  high.  His  person  was  slender, 
but  well   pro[)ortioned  and  well  formed.    He  had  the  ease 


*  On  the  '2()th  of  .Iiino,  1814,  the  kiK;!  of  this  novel  craft  wbb  laid,  and  in  little 
more  than  four  iiionths,  on  the  2i)th  of  October,  she  was  launched  Crom  tha  yard 
111'  A«l;nn  aiwl  Noah  Bn.)wn,  her  ahle  nrchitoctH. 

The  ^ciMu;  (>xhihit<H.i  on  that  (K'casion  was  mngnlflcent.  It  happened  cm  a 
b)i..:ht.  aiitiurinal  (hiy.  ^Multitudes  of  BX>eetators  crowded  the  BTUTOundins  Bhores, 
and  wvit}  Hocn  \i]Km  the  noij;hly»ring  hil]R.  The  river  and  hay  were  filled  with 
vcssfds  of  war  ilivss(.'d  in  all  their  c-olors  in  compliment  to  the  oocaBion.  In  the 
midst  of  th4?.so,  was  tlie  enoiTnoiis  floating;  mass,  whose  hnlk  and  unwieldy  form 
Ki>i;ni(-d  ton-niliT  Iut  lls  iinfit  for  motion  as  the  lund-hatterieB  which  were  saluting 
Ik'i-.  SvvjMil  lanr«-  stoamd>iKds  were  seen  gliding  in  every  direction,  Gf  the  hurden 
of  thnr  and  four  hundn>d  tons,  with  bands  of  music  on  hoard,  and  crowds  of 
^'ay  an«l  joyous  coiiiiMiny. 

rnliapiiily,  before  tho  frigate  was  so  far  completed  as  to  affofd  aa  oppor- 
tunity i>f  trying  her  nui'-hinfry,  the  mind  that  had  conceived  and  oopihined  it 
was  goni'. 
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and  address  of  a  gentleman,  with  too  much  good  sense 
lor  affectation.  A  modest  confidence  in  his  own  worth 
and  talents  gave  him  an  unembarrassed  deportment  in 
company.  His  features  were  strong,  of  manly  beauty;  he 
had  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  projecting  brow  expressive  of 
intelligence  and  thought.  His  temper  was  mild  and  his 
disposition  lively.  He  was  fond  of  society,  which  he 
graced  by  cheerful,  cordial  manners,  and  instructed  or 
pleased  by  his  sensible  conversation.  He  expressed  him- 
self with  energy,  fluency,  and  correctness. 

In  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  was  zealous, 
generous,  and  affectionate.  Most  conspicuous  in  his  char- 
acter was  his  calm  constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  inde- 
fatigable patience  and  perseverance  which  enabled  him 
to  overcome  all  difficultievS.  Litigation  concerning  his 
inventions,  attached  by  the  claims  of  others,  disturbed 
his  later  years.  During  a  legal  examination,  in  which 
Mr.  Fulton  was  called  as  a  witness,  in  the  hall  of  Legis- 
lature in  Trenton,  he  was  much  exposed  to  the  weather, 
which  was  excessively  cold,  as  it  was  in  January. 

When  he  was  crossing  the  Hudson  to  return  to  his 
home  and  family,  the  river  was  full  of  ice,  which  occa- 
sioned his  being  several  hours  on  the  water  in  a  very 
severe  day.  His  constitution  was  ill-fitted  to  resist  such 
exposure;  and  upon  his  return,  he  found  himself  much 
indisposed.  Nevertheless,  after  remaining  in  the  house 
for  but  a  few  days,  he  went  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
work  upon  his  steam-frigate,  the  building  of  which  was 
causing  him  great  anxiety.  He  forgot  his  feeble  health 
in  the  interest  he  took  in  the  work,  and  in  a  bad  day 
was  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  weather  on  her  decks; 
the  effects  of  this  imprudence  soon  showed  themselves. 
?Ie  was  soon  confined  to  his  bed,  his  disorder  increased. 
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and  on  tho  24th  of  Fi^bniary,  1815,  he  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  lifty. 

It  \vas  not  known  that  his  iUness  was  dangerous  till 
a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  which  vras  unexpected 
to  his  friends  and  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  event 
was  known,  all  means  were  taken  to  testify  the  public 
resp(M't. 

In  l.SlO,  a  principal  street  in  New  York  was  opened 
to  bi.^  a  great  thoroughfare  across  the  city,  from  the  Ful- 
ton feiTv  on  the  one  side  to  a  similar  one  on  the  other. 
This,  in  honin-  of  the  great  inventor,  was  called  Pulton 
street.  His  remains  lie  in  Trinity  Church-yard,  in  the 
cAty  of  New  York. 


1765-1825. 

ELI  WHITNEY  was  born  at  Westborough,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  8th  of  December,  1765.  The 
town  was  at  that  time  a  small  agricultural  village,  and 
Whitney's  father  was  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  but 
apparently,  like  most  of  his  neighbors,  a  man  of  good 
habits  of  economy  and  frugality,  and  of  the  ability  to  do 
good  hard  work  for  a  living.  Whitney's  youth  was  passed 
in  the  same  way  that  many  others  have  been  passed  be- 
fore and  since.  He  did  chores,  worked  on  the  farm,  and 
learned  what  he  could  at  the  district  school.  But,  early 
in  life,  he  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  machinery  and 
the  use  of  tools.  They  tell  a  story  of  him,  concerning 
his  father's  watch,  which  will  bear  repeating.  Whitney 
had  often  desired  to  examine  the  mechanism  of  the 
watch,  but  his  father  had  never  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
One  Sunday,  he  happened  to  notice  that  his  father  was 
going  to  church,  leaving  his  watch  at  home.  Eli  at  once 
j)retended  to  be  unwell,  so  that  he  W6is  excused  from 
going  to  church  himself;  and,  when  the  whole  family 
were  out  of  the  house,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  the 
watch,  and,  indeed,  took  it  aU  to  pieces.  He  was  rather 
alarmed  when  he  saw  it  in  this  condition ;  for  his  father, 
it  is  said,  "was  a  stem  parent."  But,  setting  to  work 
again,  he  succeeded  in  putting  all  the  pieces  together  cor- 
rectly. His  father  never  found  out  what  had  been  done, 
until  Eli,  many  years  after,  told  him  about  it.* 

*  We  have  from  Whltney^s  sister  (quoted  in  the  American  Jimmal  qf  Sdence^  xxi. 
202),  an  account  of  some  of  his  youthful  precocities.    **  Our  father,"  she  says. 
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Tliis  uptitiule  for  machinery  stood  him  in  good  stead 
lati^r.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  naiLs  were  in  great 
demand,  and  therefore  high  in  price.  They  were  made 
chielly  by  hand,  and  it  occurred  to  Whitney  that  lie  ' 
could  mak(^  th(»m  as  well  as  any  one  else.  He  suggested 
thti  idea  to  his  father,  who  obtained  for  him  what  tools 
he  fould.  With  these,  he  made  such  others  as  were  neces- 
sary, and  b(»ga!i  the  business,  whi(^h  he  continued  during 
tJie  wintt-r  (when  he  had  no  farm  work)  for  two  or  thret* 
years,  until,  on  the  ending  of  the  war,  the  demand  for 
nnils  Ceased.  lie  was  able,  however,  to  continue  his  busi- 
ness by  the  manufacture,  as  we  are  told,  of  bonuet-i)ins 
and  walking-sticks. 

Me  Wils  veiv  anxious  at  this  time  to  obtain  a  liberal 
educntion.  But  many  things  stood  in  his  way,  notably 
the  <'>i)poBition  of  his  step-mother  and  the  lack  of  money. 
By  woT-king  for  sonuj  years,  however,  and  by  teaching 
sclwx)!,  he  provid(;d  himself  with  funds,  and  so  was 
ennbled  to  entc^r  Vah^  College  in  the  year  1789,  being  at 
tiliat  time  tweniy-three  yeai^s  of  age.  While  at  college, 
bein^  ol(l(;r  than  most,  of  his  associates,  he  devoted  him- 
self  vigorously   to    his   work,  paying    more    attention   to 


''  ))ail  :i  wiirk-Hliop,  aixl  Hdiiictiinos  in.'wio  wheolRof  differeDt  kinds,  and  chaits.  Ho 
li.-ul  21  v.'iiii'ty  of  t(H>l>4,  and  a  lalhr  fi>r  turning;  chair-pouts.  This  gave  my  brother 
an  npiiort unity  of  h-urtiitiK  tho  iih<>  of  UkiIh  when  vcty  young.  He  lost  no  tlmi-, 
hut,  as  s<M>ii  (Ls  he  cnulil  luiiiill«>  toula,  hu  wufi  alwiiys  making  something  In  tho 
sho]),  arul  sccnM.-d  not  to  liUo  workini?  on  the  farm.  One  time,  after  the  death  of 
nur  iMotlicr,  wIk'u  our  fathor  had  In^on  alMcnt  from  home  two  or  three  days*  on 
his  ntui'M  111-  iM([uii*<Ml  of  thi*  hoiiHokr^iKT  wliai  the  lioys  had  been  doing.  Sho 
told  lii.'M  wliai  H.  and  J.  had  been  about.  *  Hut  what  has  Eli  been  doing?*  said 
h(>.  Sh<*  n-plif.-d,  ho  had  Imtii  making  a  fiddle.  'Ah/  mlded  ho,  despondingly,  *I 
f(ar  Kli  will  liavi-  ti»  take  his  ptirtioii  in  lUldloH.*  lie  was  at  this  timo  about 
1  Wflvn  ycMis  ..M."  Hi ;  sister  s;iys  that  his  i>l<-co  of  work  was  thoroughly  finished. 
"like  a  ««i?Mtn«m  violin,"  and  that  il  mado  " tolerably  good  music.**  It  was  ezam- 
inod  and  wondered  at  hy  all  the  jKroplo  in  the  <>ountry  round,  and  afterward  Eli 
had  th(<  repairing'  of  all  tlie  violinH  in  tliat  district,— a  busineM  which,  we  may 
conjecture,  wiw  not  caloulated  to  roako  him  a  millionaire. 
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mathematics  than  to  the  classics.  He  was,  in  fact, 
noted  here  for  his  mechanical  tastes,  as  lie  had  been  at 
home.* 

On  graduating  from  college,!  Whitney  received  an 
offer  from  a  gentleman  in  Georgia  to  act  as  tutor  to  his 
sons.  On  his  way  to  take  charge  of  his  pupils,  he  traveled 
with  Mrs.  Greene,  the  widow  of  General  Greene,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  With  her,  Whitney  became  quite  intimate, 
and  Mrs.  Greene  became  very  mu(?h  interested  in  the 
young  man.  This  was  very  fortunate  for  Whitney;  for 
when  he  reached  Georgia  he  found  that  the  gentleman 
who,  as  he  supposed,  had  employed  him,  had  now  engaged 
somebody  else  in  his  place.  By  this,  Whitney  was  left 
without  friends  or  any  means  of  assistance,  except  Mrs. 
Greene,  who  at  once  offered  him  her  house  as  a  home  as 

*  On  one  occasion,  during  a  rooitation  in  phyBics,  tho  tutor  spoke  of  a  certain 
interesting  experiment,  which  he  was  unable  to  perform  because  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order.  It  was  a  complicated  thing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  it 
abroad  to  have  it  repaired.  But  Whitney  asked  to  be  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at 
it,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  terms  in  a  manner  very  satisfactory  to  the 
professors. 

At  another  time,  '*  a  carpenter  being  at  work  upon  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  Whitney  boarded,  the  latter  begged  i^rmission  to 
use  his  tools  during  the  inter\'al8  of  study ;  but  the  mechanic,  being  a  man  of 
careful  habits,  was  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  a  student,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  gentleman  of  the  house  had  become  responsible  for  all  dam£tges,  that  he  would 
grant  tho  permission.  But  Mr.  WTiitnoy  had  no  sooner  commenced  his  operations, 
than  the  rarpcnter  was  surprised  at  his  dexterity,  and  exclaimed :  *  There  was 
one  good  mechanic  siwiled  when  you  went  to  college  1 ' " 

t  "The  a<ivantages  of  a  liberal  education  to  a  man  of  mechanical  invention, 
as  well  as  to  a  man  of  business,  were  very  conspicuous  in  the  c^ise  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney. By  this  means,  his  powers  of  thought,  and  his  materials  for  combination, 
were  greatly  augmented.  The  letters  exchanged  between  irfessrs.  Miller  and 
WTiitney,  both  of  whom  were  e<iucated  men,  are  marked  by  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  are  written  in  a  style  of  great  correctness,  and  sometimes  even  of 
elegance.  None  but  men  of  enlarge<l  and  liberal  minds  couM  have  furnished  to 
their  counsel  the  arguments  by  which  they  gained  their  first  triumphs  over  their 
legal  a^ivcrsarics.  It  no  doubt  also  contributed  not  a  little  to  conciliate  the  re- 
spect of  those  States  which  purchased  the  patent  right,  to  find  in  the  person  of 
the  patentee,  instea*!  of  some  illiterate  visionary  projector,  a  gentleman  of  de- 
rated mind  and  cultivated  manners,  and  of  a  person  elegant  and  dignified.'' 
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long  as  lu<  liktMl  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  had  proposed 
to  study  law  while  acting  as  private  tutor.  He  was  glad 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  Mrs.  Oi*eene,  aud  to  begin  his 
law  studies  whihi  living  at  her  house  near  Savannah. 

It  was  while  staying  with  Mra.  Greene  that  Whitney 
lirst  iK'caitH^  intiTested  in  the  subject  of  cotton,  to  which 
it  dofs  not  appear  that  h(»  had  previously  given  any  at- 
t«'ntion.      Thi'.  cultivation  of  (rotton*  was  at  that  time  ])V 

« 

no  moans  tb<^  universtd  occupation  of  the  South  that  it 
has  siiK-t;  boconic.  In  Georgia,  it  was  overshadowed  by 
rice;  in  otlier  parts  of  the  South,  by  tobacco  or  indigo. 
This  was  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  rapid 
moans  of  cleaning  tlui  green  seed  cotton,  or  separating 
tlic  cotton  from  tlie  seed.  The  work  had  to  be  done  by 
liand,  and  was  a  slow  (»nough  process.  A  pound  of  clean 
cotton  was  a  good  day's  work  for  one  woman.  The  pro- 
du('tion  ot'  <-otton  could  not,  of  course,  be  carried  beyond 
th(?  amount  which  <'(>uld  be  (^leaned,  and,  therefore,  the 
cultivat  ion  languished. 

This  stale  <.t'  rhinj^s  was  l)rought  to  Whitney's  attention 
in  tiiis  nianiR-r.  A  number  of  gentlemen  from  various 
p.nts  of  (icni-^ia, — all  men  of  property,  and  interested  in 


*  i\^ii*>u  \v,-i^  iii>t  niltivat'Ml  in  Amoric.i  until  1770.     It  Is  aaid  that  in  1764. 

• (I)!!'!!!  l;i->\vii  ill  AiiMTiivi  ami  Rent  to  UiiKlaml  wan  detained  in  the  cufttoin- 

hoii-..'  i.M  the  LrroiMid  tliat  it  could  not  jioaHibly  have  been  grown  in  America, 
vvlii'li.  it  tnii>,  wniilil  havt!  made  it44  importation  to  England  in  an  American  ship 
:i  Itr'TK-h  of  Uw  Navi>^atioii  Kiwm.  Uwim  not  till  1770  that  the  Soathcm  planhMi; 
iiirn'ii  i)i(<ir  attention  to  Uu-  i-ultivation  uixin  any  large  scale.  They  enlarp-*! 
i)u>  <-iiltiva(ion  a!n';idy  «xi^tin<^,  uud  intrcKhu*cd  now  specioe,  notably  the  Sea 
I-l.-ind  cotton.  I>ut  the  <inantiti(M  cxi>ort(^l  wore  small.  In  1792,  it  reached  only 
i:iM..TJl  ]H.unils.  Thi:-.  was  tlii«  year  of  tlu-  invi^ntion  of  the  cotton-gin.  Qy  1800, 
it  h.tfl  iiK-T'cascd  a]nio<t  one  liunditMi  and  fifty  fold,  tho  ezporte  amounting  to 
lK,(MK),c)()c)  j)ounds,  wliilc  sojiic  Was  inanufacturod  In  the  country.  In  the  flwt 
sixty  yc:ii-s  ..f  th"  contury.  the  imxlnrtion  inrn*anpd  wonderfully,  bo  that  in  1860. 
tlie  ci-o]i  readied  tlie  exti'nt  of  4,H24,0(>0  iNiloH  (tho  average  bale  at  this  time  being 
atntut  4*irt  iMuinds).  With  t}ie  Civil  War  the  {Hroduottcm  dropped;  but  mbae- 
iiueii!ly  i-cvivod,  though  (in  1870)  tho  crop  hod  not  reached  the  llguvaa  of  1859-4MIt 
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the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  State, — ^happened  to  be 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Greene.  The  conversation  turned 
on  the  subject  of  cleaning  cotton,  and  it  was  the  universal 
idea  that,  could  something  be  invented  whereby  the  cot- 
ton could  be  more  easily  cleaned,  the  good  resulting  to 
the  State,  and  to  the  whole  South,  would  be  enormous ;  for 
mu(*h  land  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  other 
staples,  might  be  planted  in  cotton.  Mrs.  Greene,  think- 
ing of  Whitney,  remarked  that  she  had  a  young  protege, 
who,  she  had  no  doubt,  could  make  any  thing.  She  pre- 
sented them  to  Whitney,  "commending  him  to  their 
notice  and  friendship."  Whitney,  however,  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  cotton  or  cotton  seed  in  his  life,  and  the 
conversation  seems  to  have  dropped  after  very  little  talk. 

But  the  idea  remained  in  Whitney's  mind,  and  going 
down  to  Savannah,  he  looked  about  for  some  cotton,  and 
returning  with  it  to  Mulberry  Grove,  he  proceeded  to 
study  it  with  a  view  of  making  some  apparatus  which 
should  be  able  to  clean  it  cheaply,  and  with  less  labor 
than  was  demanded  by  the  method  then  in  use.  He 
went  to  work  in  a  room  in  the  basement,  keeping  his 
proceedings  a  secret  from  everybody  except  Mrs.  Greene 
and  Mr.  Miller,  who  subsequently  became  his  partner.* 
II(i  was  badly  off  for  tools,  and,  indeed,  for  almost  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  work.  But  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning, he  made  such  tools  as  he  needed,  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  invention  now  known  as  the  cotton-gin. 
No  record  of  his  labors  remains.  We  only  know  that  he 
went  to  work  with  no  knowledge  of  cotton  or  cotton  seed, 
and  with  hardly  any  tools,  and  that  in  what  seems  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time,  he  had  completed  the 
invention. 

The  principle  of  the  cotton-gin  is  in  imitation  of  the 
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actual  hand-cleaning.  By  the  old  method,  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  cotton  was  clawed  off  the  seed,  to  which  it 
sticks  most  tenaciously,  by  the  fingers  of  the  old  negro 
mammies.  Whitney  substituted  for  the  fingers,  wheels 
moiintoil  with  wire  combs,  which  performed  precisely  the 
same  operation,  cleaning  off  the  fiber  and  leaving  the 
seed.  The  cotton  in  the  seed  was  arranged  on  a  wire 
netting.  Beneath  this  netting  revolved  the  wheels,  or 
rollers,  upon  which  were  mounted  wire  combs,  the  teeth 
of  which  protruding  in  their  revolutions  through  the 
nt^tting,  pulled  off  the  cotton  fiber  and  left  the  seed. 
BtMii*atli  the  rollers,  or  wheels,  was  a  brush  which  brushed 
th(^  cotton  off  into  a  box. 

On  the  completion  of  the  invention,  Mrs.  Greene  in- 
vited to  her  house  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  and  to  them  the  machine  was  ex- 
hibited. "  They  saw  with  astonishment  and  delight,"  says 
Olmsted,  '^that  more  cotton  could  be  separated  from  the 
seed  in  one  day,  l)y  the  labor  of  a  single  hand,  than 
could  be  done  in  the  usual  manner  in  many  months." 
This  seems  a  little  exaggerated.  Whitney  himself  esti- 
mated iifty  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  a  day's  work  for 
one  man.  One  pound  had  previously  been  held  for  a 
(lily's  work.  But  at  any  rate  the  power  of  cleaning  was 
enormously  extended.  Whitney  set  about  securing  a 
patent. 

But,  oven  before  he  had  patented  his  invention,  Whit- 
ney experienced  that  ill  fortune,  which  pursued  him  in 
legard  to  his  proceedings  with  the  cotton-gin.  The 
knowledge  of  his  machine  could  not  be  kept  secret;  the 
excitement  at  a  discovery  of  such  importance  spread 
thn^ugh  the  State,  and  persons  came  from  all  parts  of 
Georgia  to  see  the  machine.     It  was  thought  best  not  to 
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make  the  invention  public,  until  the  patent  had  been 
secured.  But  the  public  broke  open  the  house  in  which 
the  gin  was  kept,  and  carried  it  away.  Before  the  patent 
could  be  obtained,  there  were  numbers  of  machines,  built 
in  imitation  of  Whitney's,  in  operation  throughout  Q-eor- 
gia.  This  was  only  the  beginning.  From  this  time  until 
his  patent  expired,  Whitney  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Miller, 
were  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to  obtain  the  just 
reward  fur  an  invention  of  such  value  from  those  who 
were  so  much  benefited  by  it. 

It  was  this  last  feature  which  was  troublesome.  To 
our  mind,  the  cott()ii-ij;:in  was  an  invention  of  such  inor- 
dinate value  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
profits  should  be  monopolized.  The  gain  to  be  made  was 
so  great  and  so  certain,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  those  who  saw  their  fortune  in  view  should  have 
stickled  as  to  the  means.*  We  can  not  relate  in  detail 
Whitney's  business  experiences.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
and  a  disheartening  task.  He  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Miller  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton-gms.  They 
planned  to  establish  gins  throughout  the  South,  and  to  do 
the  ginning  themselves  for  a  certain  price.    They  were  at 


•  "  I  have  always  believed,"  Whitney  wrote  to  Robert  Fulton,  "  that  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  causing  my  rights  to  bo  respected,  if  it  had  been  less 
valuable,  and  had  been  used  only  by  a  small  i)ortion  of  the  community.  But  the 
use  of  this  machine  being  immensely  profitable  to  almost  every  planter  in  the 
cotton  districts,  all  were  interested  in  tres];)aB8ing  on  the  patent  right,  and  each 
kept  each  other  in  countenance.  Demagogues  made  themselves  popular  by  mis- 
representation and  unfounded  clamors,  both  against  the  right  and  against  the 
law  made  for  its  protection.  Hence,  there  arose  associations  to  oppose  both.  At 
one  time,  but  few  men  in  Georgia  dared  to  come  into  court,  and  testify  to  the 
most  simple  facts  within  their  knowledge,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  machine.  In 
one  instance,  T  had  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  machine  had  been  vsed  in 
Georgia^  although,  at  the  same  moment,  there  were  three  separate  seta  of  this  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  building  in  which  the  court  sat,  and 
all  so  near  that  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  was  distinctly  heard  on  the  steps  of 
the  court-house." 
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onco  nvcnviu^lnUMl  with  maiiifol«l  (lifficiilties.  Their  patent 
was  atlackiMl,  infringed,  or  disregarded,  their  credit  Wiii? 
strained  to  tlie  utmost  by  the  expense  in  setting  up  the 
plant,  tlieir  iriacliines  were  disparaged  in  every  possible 
way,  their  time  was  taken  up  in  any  thing  except  iu 
legitimately  extending  and  following  their  business.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  land-owners  of  the  South  was  against 
them,  an<l  fought  them  in  the  markets,  in  the  law  courts, 
in  the  Statii  Legislatures,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Miller  and  Whitney,  as  the  firm  was  styled,  sold  the 
li^dit  to  use  their  machine  to  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  for  certain  sums.  In  a 
shoil  tinn\,  one  of  the  States  had  repudiated  the  contract, 
and  had  entered  suit  against  the  firm  to  recover  what 
had  already  be(^n  paid.  The  courts  finally  declared  for 
Whitney,  i)ut  not  until  thirteen  years  of  his  patent  had 
elapsed.  In  181 '2,  Whitncjy  petitioned  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  States  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  use- 
lessly, lie  had  spent  a  great  amount  of  energy  and 
money,  and  several  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to 
absolutely  no  purpose  as  far  as  he  was  himself  con* 
ceriuMl. 

l^ut  Whitn(\v  could  do  other  things  in  this  world  be-  < 
sidt^    inventing  cotton-gins.    As  early  as   1798,  becomiag 
'Meeply  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of  all  his  hopes  . 
founded    on    the    cotton-gin,"    he     began    to    turn    his  . 
tln)ii<i:hts  in   other  directions.    The  result  of  his  specula- 
tions was  that  ho  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United /^ : 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.     He  built  a  manu- 
fartoiy   near   the   city  of   New  Haven,  invented  all  the 
machinery    needed    for    his    purpose,   gave    personal   in- 
struction   to    his   workmen,   and,   in    fact,    created    the 
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business.*  He  was  in  this  more  successful,  as  far  as  his 
own  interests  were  concerned,  than  he  had  been  with  the 
cotton-gin.  We  do  not  find  that  he  invented  any  great 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  muskets,  but  that  he 
manufactured  them  excellently  was  attested  by  all  with 
whom  he  had  dealings.  In  this  occupation,  Whitney 
passed,  near  New  Haven,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life.  He  reached  a  very  handsome  competence,  married 
happily,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  amid  "the 
fond  and  quiet  scenes  of  domestic  life,  after  which  he  had 
so  long  aspired,  but  from  which  he  had  been  debarred  by 
the  embarrassed  or  unsettled  state  of  his  affairs." 
He  died  January  8,  1825.t 

*  Machinery  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  United  States  at  this  time.  The  colonial 
policy  of  England  had  been  to  do  the  manufacturing  herself,  and  to  allow  the 
colonies  to  provide  the  raw  material.  Whitney  was  forced  to  create  his  system. 
He  invented  labor-saving  machinery  that  would  do  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
skilled  labor,— a  dear  commodity  at  that  time.  The  -parts  of  the  gon  were  passed 
from  workman  to  workman,  each  doing  some  one  thing,  by  which  means  Whitney 
was  able  to  teach  his  help  very  quickly  just  what  they  were  to  do.  When  the  gon 
was  set  up,  the  pieces  were,  of  course,  interchangeable.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
it  reqtdred  talents  of  a  high  order  to  invent,  carry  out,  and  oversee  such  a  multi- 
tude of  details.    Whitney  was,  however,  fully  equal  to  the  task. 

t  "  In  i>erson,  Mr.  Whitney  was  considerably  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  of  an 
open,  manly,  and  agreeable  countenance."  The  portraits  of  him  which  we  have 
seen,  represent  a  high  forehead,  on  which  the  hair  curls  rather  sparsely,  rounded 
and  fairly  heavy  eyebrows  and  deepnaet  eyes,  expressive  of  ftrmness,  a  long  and 
straight  nose,  with  the  nostrils  well  marked,  and  a  finely-shaped  mouth,  with 
signs  of  will-power  at  the  comers.  The  face  is  clean  shaven,  according  to  the 
general  fashion  of  the  time,  except  for  short  and  close  side  whiskers.  He  wears 
a  ooat  with  a  high  rolling  collar,  and  a  white  waistooat,  with  snowy  ruffies  at  his 
breast.  The  whole  appearance  is  that  of  an  intellectual  gentleman  of  much  reso- 
lution, will,  and  perseverance. 

These  latter  qualities  were  in  him  very  marked.  Professor  Olmsted,  in  writing 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  says :  ''  The  most  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
"WTiitney,  aside  from  his  inventive  powers,  was  his  peneveranoe ;  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  it  is  so  common  to  find  men  of  great  powers  of  me- 
chanical invention  deficient  in  this  quality."  Mr.  Olmsted  alludes  jiartioularly  to 
"Whitney's  jxjwer  of  concentrating  his  mind  upon  a  i)articular  subject,  and  never 
allowing  it  to  wander,  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  end  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  He  quotes  the  statement  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Whitney's,  who  says : 
^I  imagine  that  ha  nftvoii:  yet  failed  of  accomplishing  any  isssolt  of  mechanical 
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IKiwera  and  ri)ml)inali<ms  which  ho  sought  for;  nor  ever  sought  for  one  for  which 
ht'  had  not  some  wcjvsion,  in  order  to  mreunipliflh  the  business  in  hand.  I  mean 
tliat  hiH  invention  nevtr  /ai/tv/,  and  never  ran  icild.  It  accouix>lished,  I  imuifini.-. 
without  exception,  all  that  he  ever  :u<ked  of  it,  and  no  taurt.  •  *  •  AVhitii'-y 
perfected  all  that  he  attempted,  earned  each  invention  to  itH  utmost  limit  of  usf- 
fulneHM,  and  then  repiwc<l  until  he  had  (x^ciision  for  Komething  else." 

As  for  his  general  manners,  we  11  nd  only  the  best  aecounts  of  Eli  AVhitncy. 
*' Hirt  whole  appearance  waw  such  as  to  inspire  universal  respects"  His  fritivl-; 
loved  him,  and  remained  true  U)  him  through  life.  His  temper  was  usually 
Herene,  although  he  was  at  times  passionate,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imi>airtHl  Ijy  the  fearful  trials  he  sustmned  in  regard  to  liis  great  invention. 


STKPHBNSON. 

1781-1848. 

THE  life  of  the  first  eminent  railway  engineer  would 
certainly  deserve  a  place  in  any  collection  of  the 
biographies  of  famous  men.  George  Stephenson  was  the 
first  of  those  mighty  workers,  who  have  so  changed  the 
civilization  of  to-day  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Of  these  annihilators  of  space,  who  have  by  their  labors 
given  us  the  means  of  rapid  conveyance,  George  Stephen- 
son  stands  at  the  head,  as  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive- 
engine. 

No  great  invention  or  discovery  comes  like  thunder 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  The  idea  of  evolution  had  busied 
the  minds  of  men  before  Darwin.  There  had  been  dim 
inklings  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  before  Newton. 
Watt  was  not  the  first  man  who  saw  that  steam  could 
be  subdued  and  required  to  furnish  so  much  horse-power. 
No  one  can  exactly  inform  us  who  invented  the  electric 
telegraph,  or  the  telephone  either;  so  with  the  locomo- 
tive.* At  Killingworth,  where  George  Stephenson  found 
himself  engine-wright  in  the  year  1812,  there  was  need 

*  "  An  efficient  and  economical  working  locomotivc^-engine  still  remained  to  be 
'  invented,  and  to  aocomplish  this  object,  Stephenson  now  applied  himself.  Profit- 
ing by  what  his  predecessors  had  done,  warned  by  their  failures,  and  encouraged 
by  their  partial  successes,  he  began  his  labors.  There  was  still  wanting  the  man 
who  shoiild  accomplish  for  the  locomotive,  what  James  Watt  had  done  for  the 
steam-engine,  and  combine  in  a  complete  form  the  best  points  in  the  sei>arate 
plans  of  others,  embodying  with  them  such  original  inventions  and  adaptations, 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  merit  of  inventing  the  working  locomotive,  as  James 
Watt  is  to  be  regarded  as  th9  invexitor  ot  tli9  working  coo^^nsiixg  engine." 
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of  some  way  to  (^arry  coal  along  the  tram-way,  which 
should  not  be  so  expensive  as  the  cara  drawn  by  horses. 
At  tlie  Kenton  and  Coxlodge  collieries  was  one  of  Blenk- 
insop's  engines,  and  Stephenson,  inspecting  this,  at  once 
asserted  that  "he  could  make  a  better  engine  than  that 
to  go  on  legs."  His  views  came  to  the  ears  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Killingworth  coUierj',  and  he  was  author- 
ized t(j  try  and  see  what  he  could  do.  So  he  set  to  work, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  rude  locomotive,  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  Blenkinsop's,  which  succeeded  in 
dragging  a  pretty  fair  load  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.*  But  this  locomotive,  though  better  than  those 
whicli  had  already  been  made,  was  but  a  clumsy  affair 
at  best.  It  (;ost  as  mu<^li  to  run  it  as  did  horse-power. 
Bnt  at  this  time,  when  it  had  been  thought  best  to  dis- 
card Stephenson's  first  locomotive,  he  was  clever  enough 
to  invent  the  steam-blast,  which  nearly  doubled  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  his  engine. 

So  much  about  Stephenson's  first  invention.  He  had 
all  his  life  been  in  and  about  collieries.  He  was  bom  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1781,  of  poor  parents,  laborers  in  the 
collieries  at  Wylam,  near  Newcastle.  His  father  was 
foreman  of  tlie  pumping  station  .at  Wylam.     G^rge  had 

*  ThiH  en^ne  of  Stophonson's  was  built  lyy  the  collieiy  Uackmiitih,  a  good 
worker,  though  rather  a  new  hand  at  looomotiye  building.  It  mm  boflt  with 
Bmooth  wheolfl,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  time  that  cogged 
wh(.>i*lH  and  i-ails  must  be  uflod.  It  had  no  springs  at  all,  and  waa  mounted  on  a 
wooden  fiTime,  having  four  wheels.  Tho  boiler  was  eight  feet  long  and  thirty* 
four  in(*hefl  in  diameter,  with  one  flue  tube  passing  throngih  the  T«<«i«i1i^^  whereby 
tho  watiT  was  to  be  belated.  There  were  two  vertk^  cylindem  of  eight  inches 
diameti*r  and  two  foot  stroke,  which  were  let  into  the  boiler,  and  wortced  the  jvo* 
pelli  ng  gear  with  cross-heads  and  connecting-rods.  Tho  power  waa  applied  to  the 
whoelfl  >iy  mcann  of  spur-wheels,  which  combined  tho  power  of  the  two  cjUnden. 
It  was  about  ton  months  before  this  engine  was  completed,  and  then,  as  we  bare 
said,  it  was  found  that  so  much  fuel  had  to  be  used  that  it  ooet  am  muoh  aa  it  did 
to  employ  horsos  for  the  same  worlc  .  Still,  it  waa  azL  advance  Ufion  juKmwkfm 
efforts  j\y.  the  same  direction. 
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Tio  education  at  all  for  some  time;  he  performed  slight 
duties  about  the  coUiijrv,  and  became  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  steam-engine,  so  that  at  about  fourteen, 
he  became  assistant  foreman  to  his  father.  lie  rose  from 
one  position  to  another,  though  he  and  his  father\s  family 
moved  several  times  from  place  to  place,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  had  outstripped  his  father  as  a  workman. 
At  this  time,  he  became  so  intereste<l  in  the  steam-engine 
that,  in  order  to  learn  more  about  this  mechanism,  of 
which  he  was  the  <jverseer,  he  proceeded  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  that  he  might  further  inform  himself  as  to  his 
charge.  So,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
ag(^,  he  found  himself  in  a  fair  position, — brakeman  of 
the  pumping-engine,  at  Killingworth  colliery,  near  New- 
castle, lie  had  married,  and  had  had  one  son,  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  well-known  railway  engineer,  who  fol- 
lowed so  closely  the  steps  of  his  father. 

Beginning  with  his  fii-st  lo(;omotive  at  Killingworth, 
Stephenson  continue<l  his  improvements  very  slowly.  A 
locomotive  is  rather  an  c^xpensive  thing,  and  Stephenson 
could  not  build  very  many  for  the  sake  of  experiment. 
After  his  first  engines,  he  made  the  improvement  of  the 
steam  blast,  as  we  have  said,  at  just  the  time  when  it 
appeared  that  locomotive-engines  had  no  great  advantage, 
in  economy  of  time  or  money,  over  horses.  Some  otluT 
improvements  he  made  in  the  manner  of  gearing  the 
driving-wheels  together,  and  in  connecting  the  cylinder 
and  the  wheels  on  the  rails.  The  great  improvement  of 
his  engines  by  the  multitubular  boiler  did  not  come  till 
later. 

The  Killingworth  engines  were  the  first  made  by  Ste- 
phenson. In  1822,  he  made  several  for  the  Iletton  Coal 
Company,  which  had  to  transport  coals  over  a  railway. 
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''J'Ih'  nrxf  y<'{ir,  ;iii  aci  was  pa^ssed  inc.orporating  the 
Stockton  and  1  >arlin;^to!i  Kaihvay  for  passenger  traffir. 
Sti.'pluMisoii  was  appointiMl  the  company's  (engineer.  He 
liad  to  suiM*]'hite]i(l,  not  only  tlie  (.ronstniction  of  the 
(•ny;iiM^s,  l>ut  also  that  of  ilir  road  itself.  In  both,  he  was 
most  sii<-<-('Sst'iil. 

The  most  famous  of  Stt?phenson's  engines  was  the 
'*  Kockct/'  huilt  for  a  locomoiivc  i'ompetition  at  Rainhill.* 
This  compeliiitui  was  for  a  prize  of  i^oOO  offered  by  the 
lii\'crpool  and  ^hln<'hestc*r  Haih'oad,  which  had  just  been 
completed.  (jreoio;e  Stei)henson  liad  been  the  engineer 
wlio  had  ovei'si'eii  the  laying  out  of  the  roa<l ;  and  the 
diilieullies  to  !)<•  nvereomc  had  bcvn  enormous.  Not  onlv 
wt'i'i"  tlh-re  natural  ohstnictions ;  hut  many  of  the  persons 
owning  hind  along  the  line,  were  violent  in  their  opposi- 
tion.    Tin?  surveys  ha»l  f]"e([uontly  to  be  made  by  stealth, 


♦  TIk'  "T{«»iki«t  "  \v;is  fho  sul).i«K't  nf  much  thouKlit  on  tho  iwirt  of  father  and 
.'-'Ml.  Ir  (  nilMMlir-d  all  Oii'ir  ideas  fur  tlu;  irnpixjvemont  of  tho  locomotive.  The 
iiiiillitiiliul:!?-  itijilii-  wa.-i  aditptiMl  mniv  coiiii)let<»ly  thftii  in  tuiy  former  engrincs,  and 
Oil"  .'-I. 'aril  l)liL^r  was  ^^n-ally  iinpiMvctl.  Twrnty-four  copper  tubes,  each  thr»*e 
iiK  Ik-,  ill  «li.|iiM  i*'v,  rxiviuU-il  fi-mn  nnc  cud  of  the  boiler  to  tho  other,  tho  heat^ni 
ail-  iia-i>inu  llir"U!.'li  ili«'!ii  on  its  way  tn  tlio  cliimncy ;  and  the  tubes  being  sur- 
rfini<i("l  by  \\v  waii-r-  «»r  tin-  iMiiU-r.  It  will  bo  obvious  that  a  large  extension  of 
tl\i'  li<  at liiiT  surface  was  thi:s  si'i-in-c'<l.  The  pi'inci {Mil  difficulty  was  in  fitting  thf 
«"P1M  r  till)!"-!  t»»  tin-  ii.iili-r  eiiils  ho  as  to  jawent  leakage.  Tliey  were  manufactured 
|.;.  a  Ncv.iMii  !•'  r- ■j>i)i-i"«iiiitli,  and  s.lden.-d  to  bi'ahS  screws  "which  were  screwed 
int. I  tli.-  Ii'-il.  r  i  ?iih  sJandiii;:  I'lit  in  threat  knulta.  When  the  tubes  were  thiis 
r.!:<  'i,  a'.ii  0».-  i..,ii.>i'  wa^,  iill»-d  with  wiitor,  hydraulic  pressure  was  applied;  but 
i:.<  ■.Mil-  r  '■I'liiicil  cut  at  every  J'.'iiit,  ami  the.  factory  floor  was  soon  flooded. 
"FJ  111'  N.'Mt  li"!in»  in  (I'-spair:  and  in  the  11  rst  moment  of  grief,  he  wrote  to  Iub 
IiiIk  f  that,  iiu'  whoL^  t.lii?!;.,'  Was  a  i"aihiii».  V>y  n-turii  of  iKwt,  came  a  letter  from 
hi-  fat  in  r,  tt.  Uin^'  him  that  di--i»jiir  was  iu»t  to  be  thought  of— that  he  must  "tiy 
a;rain,"  aM«l  >iKT;rfs(i?it:  a  mi)d«'  «'r  ovci-<.v>ming  the  difficulty,  which  his  son  hod 
ah',  ady  aniii-ii'atvil  fin<l  pr(tcri'ili»d  to  adopt.  It  vra»  to  bore  clean  holes  in  the 
h  ill  I"  fiid,.,  lit  in  tlu«  sniiM.ili  r'r^p]»«'r  tubes  as  tightly  as  possible,  solder  up,  and 
flwn  jaisi-  rl»(^  sioam.  Tills  jilan  suf'ceiKlod  p<rrfectly;  the  expansion  of  the  copper 
(-(iiiipletcly  illlini?  up  all  iritei'stjres  ;tnd  producing  a  "pcrtectij  water-tiifht  boiler, 
<-apaT)l'    ol'  MandinjT  exfitMiif  rxtornal  proBSure. 

The  motlc  (<r  (Mnplt>yin!;  th<>  Ktoarn  bla.st  for  the  purpose  of  Inoreasln^  the 
drau;;;ht  hi  the  chimmiy,  w;is  also  tho  subject  of  numerous  experiments. 
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before  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Act*  had  passed 
Parliament.  But  finally,  Stephenson  had  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles.  The  road  was  completed.  Embankments, 
bridges,  deep  cut«,  viaducts,  such  as  had  been  considered 
impossibilities,  had  been  completed.  Even  Chat-Moss,  an 
enormous  bog,  which  seemed  as  though  it  was  capable  of 
engulfing  all  the  rest  of  England,  had  been  filled  up 
and  built  over.  The  question  now  in  hand,  or  rather  in 
the  minds  of  the  directors,  was  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
motive  power.  Some  were  in  favor  of  fixed  engines  such 
as  furnish  the  motive  power  for  the  cable  roads  in  many 
of  our  cities ;  some  desired  horse  power ;  some  were 
enthusiastic  or  far-seeing  enough  to  advise  the  employ- 
ment of  the  locomotive-engine.  Accordingly,  the  prize 
spoken  of  was  announced  and  a  day  for  the  competition 
was  set.  Cei-tain  conditions  as  to  weight  and  speed  were 
laid  down.  The  minimum  rate  at  which  the  competing 
engines  were  required  to  draw  a  stipulated  weight  was 
only  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Four  engines  were  offered  in  competition, — the  "Nov- 
elty," made  upon  a  new  principle ;  the  "  Sanspareil,"  the 
"Rocket,"  built  by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  and  the  "Perse- 
verance." The  "Rocket,"  after  various  trials,  in  which  the 
other  engines  either  broke  down  or  were  found  not  to 
comply  with  the  specified  conditions,  was  the  only  engine 
which  could  come  up  to  the  requirements.  Indeed,  it  far 
surpassed   them.    Ten   miles  an  hour  was  all  the  speed 

*  Stephenson  was  examined  as  a  witness  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  dur- 
ing the  passing  of  this  act.  On  one  occasion,  a  member,  desiring  to  throw  ridi- 
cule upon  him,  asked,  "Supjxwe,  now,  one  of  these  engines  to  be  going  along  a 
railroad  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  [the  maximum  speed  at  that 
time  generally  imagined],  and  that  a  cow  were  to  stray  upon  the  line,  and  get  in 
the  way  of  the  engine,  would  not  that,  think  you,  be  a  very  awkward  circum- 
stance?'' "Yes,"  replied  the  witness,  in  his  Northumbrian  speech;  "very  awk- 
ward indeed-^  the  ooo,^^ 
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lluit  was  ask(.'(l.  Tlu*  "  Kockot"  niado  lifleeii  on  the  iiver- 
Mi^r,  and  wmvo  at  liiru's.  So  li,  St(;[)ht'iisoii  Sz  (?(>.  ri'CeivtMl 
tliv  [)\'\'/A\  and  rlir  conlract  to  supply  thu  Liverpool  and 
Alanrlirstrr  iiailwav. 

With  thi'  public-  np(.'inn^  of  tln.^  railroad,  George  8te- 
l)li('ns<)irs  fame  and  foi'tune  w(^re  iussured.  lie  hinist-lf 
drove  tin*  lirst  rn«^iru'  in  tlie  pro(?essi(m,  in  the  presenr:*.* 
of  a  vciy  ur»-'ai  nundnM'  of  j)ei*sons.  The  Duke  of  Wcl- 
lin;4:ton,  Sir  Kohrrt  PitI,  and  other  pei'sons  of  ver^'  great 
iini)ortani*e,  were  in  th<j  carriages.  The  engine  succeeded 
beyond  anticipation.* 

As  it  bad  now  been  proved  to  the  satisfjiction  of  all 
that  locoiuotive-c^ngines  were  available  as  inotore  for 
passcni^cr  tiallic,  immense  activity  iu  railroad  oi>eratious 
began. t  Joiid;  stock  comijanies  were  every-where  foniied, 
and  railways  were  projected  in  very  many  parts  of  En- 
gland,   "i'bis   was   tbe  day   of  Sl^^phenson's  success.    His 

*  TIh-  '■  l»«'«'kot  ■"  Wfijrlii'd  a  little  <»v»t  four  tonn.  niul  had  four  wheels.  It  mn 
almut  thiii.v-livi'  miU-s  in  two  huui-s,  dniwir»K  a  weiffht  of  thirteen  tons.  The 
Ihmn.v  l'i)i;:lit-<iiirim'rt  iiiotlo  t(Mlay  woitrh  nlx>ut  ft)rt.v-eifrht  tons,  and  sometimes 
li.iM-  .t-i  iii.iM.v  ;^-^  leu  wlu'cls,- t \vo  trtirk-wliurls,  and  eight  driying-wheols.  They 
will  liaiil  iiii>r-«'  tliaii  nii(.>  tliniis^tiiil  tons,  ut  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Thv 
lia-^"ni."T  «  ii;:iin.'s  j:ii  HUiu-whjjt  ni-ster.  There  ixiv  many  records  of  locomotives 
ilniw  in;.'  •>iu-  hinnli'ol  tmis  at  a  iiiucli  fiiHtor  rate  than  a  mile  a  minute. 

'  It  w.v*  M'mi-  liini-  iM-ftui'  tlu-  Kipiilont  clasKes,  who  could  afford  to  post  to 
t'»wn  ill  ai'ist<xrati'-  stvh'.  l)«'«;aino  rejoin  ■ili-<l  to  railway  traveling.  The  old  fami- 
Ii<s  .h!  n..t  r-  !;.-h  tli"  id-.-a  <if  lioiiiii  e<»nveyfHl  in  a  train  of  passengers  of  all  ranks 
ariil  c.iplii  i.-n  ^,  in  \vl)ich  tlu-  ^■hnp-li^•^■Iv»l■  and  the  peasant  wore  carrie<l  alon^  at 
tlu-  s,-iini-'  SIM  I'll  a^  tlw  duke  and  tlif  haron,-  -the  only  difference  btan^  in  jTico. 
It  \va^  aimthcr  deplomblf  illu^tI•:ltil>n  of  the  leveling  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  i»ut 
an  eml  tn  I'lat  jrradation  <»f  nink  in  tTJxvolin«,  whirhwfia  one  of  the  few  things  left 
l«y  whiih  t!i-'  iirihleninn  mnld  bo  distfntruisheil  friun  the  Manchester  manufacturer 
aini  bairin.ip..  Si>,  fur  a  time,  many  of  the  old  families  sent  forward  their  servants 
and  luL'-'ar-'  l>y  i-ajlway.  and  mndemiieil  tliora»*lves  to  jog  along  the  old  highway 
in  tht!  aceiiKtiinicd  family  chariiit,  dra/^rprcd  hy  country  post-horses.  But  the 
siiI»<-J-ior-  nmifnit  of  the  railway  shortly  re<'ommended  itself  even  to  the  oldest 
Caniilit-s;  iM>wtiri'4  \v(;it  «iut  of  date;  pt>Rt-horses  wore  with  difficulty  to  he  ha«i 
aii»n;r  cve'i  tli"  LTi'fal  hi«-r>i-iviads ;  and  nohh»fl  and  s(«rvants,  manufocturors  and 
lH:isaMi>^  alil.-r,  ^lla^f-d  in  the  eomfort.  the  convenience,  and  the  dispatch  of  rail- 
way travi'lin:^. 
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vices  were  in  great  demand ;  for  he  was  a  most  sue 
sful  engineer,  and  the  greatest  locomotive  manufact 
r  in  the  country,  and  he  was  thus  very  naturally 
tbled  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune.  His  early  expen- 
se in  the  collieries  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  this 
le ;  for,  in  1832,  he  leased  an  estate  in  Leicestershire 
't^rshlr),  where  he  was  certain  that  coal*  was  to  be 
nd.  "The  strength  of  Britain  lies  in  her  coal-beds," 
s  his  idea,  "and  the  locomotive  Ls  destined,  above  all 
ler  agencies,  to  bring  it  forth."  He  now  purchased  for 
riself  a  beautiful  place  near  the  town  of  Chesterfield, 
led  Tapton  House,  and  shortly  afterward,  in  1840,  in- 
lat^d  liLs  inti^ition  of  retiring  from  the  more  active 
jrations  of  his  business.  He  was  at  this  time  fifty-nine 
irs  of  age.  He  continued,  however,  to  follow  his  pro- 
!;ion,  and  filled  many  places  of  high  importance  in 
ious  railways. 

n  1835,  he  and  his  son  Robert  were  consulted  by  the 

;  of  the  Belgians  as  to  th(^.  creating  of  a  railway  sys- 

through  Belgium,  and  for  his  s(^rvices  in  that  country, 

as  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  (id'OpOld). 

^qucntly,  the  offer  of  knighthood  was  made  to  him 

r  Robert  Pc(»l ;   but  he  did  not  desire  to  accept  the 

^phons^)n  wiia  iih  much  interested  in  coal  as  in  any  thing  else,  and  very 
'  too,  an«l  had  vadoiw  theories  on  the  matter  whereon  he  loved  to  di»- 
Ile  had  a  ^"aphit;  way  of  putting  thini;i:H,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
THation,  which  is  dctailcKl :  "Now,  Buckland,"  said  he,  "I  have  a  poser 
'-an  you  tell  mo  wliat  in  the  power  that  is  driving  that  train?"   "Well," 
uckland,  "I  8upix>s<»  it  is  one  of  your  big  engines."    "But  what  drives 
r"    "Oh,  very  likely  a  canny  Newcastle  driver."   "What  do  you  say  to 
f  the  Hun?"    "7 row  can  that  beT'    "It  is  nothing  else,"  said  Stephen- 
light  bottU^l  up  in  the  earth  for  tens  of  tliousands  of  years,— light 
'  plants  and  vcj^ctahles,  Ix'ing  necessarj'  for  the  condensation  of  oarbon 
prfK'CHSof  thrir  ja'«'\N'th,  if  it  1m?  not  carbon  in  another  form;  and  now, 
burio<l  in  the  earth  for  lon«  awes  in  fields  of  coal,  that  latent  light  is 
it  fortli  and  lil)eraU.Hl,— mmie  to  work,  as  in  that  locomotive,  for  great 
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honor.  His  wish  was  to  live  quietly,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  out  liis  inclination  on  his  b(*auliful  estate.-, 
where  he  pleased  liirnself  hy  entering  upon  horticultural 
pro(;ee(linju:s  of  ^reat  extent  and  niagniiicenee.  He  inter- 
ested himself,  also,  in  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  kindred 
associations,  and  enjoyed  in  other  ways  tiie  fruit  of  his 
lahoi-s  in  early  life,  while  liis  son  Robert  still  followed 
the  more  active  prosecution  of  his  profession. 

Tie  died,  August  12,  184«s,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
and  was  buried  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  near  his 
hom(\* 

*  Wo  ou«ht  at  least  t<)  mention  another  invention  made  by  QeorKe  Stephen- 
si»n  early  in  life,  that  of  the  "Ot>orcly"  safety-lamp.  As  is  well  kno'A'u,  tlio 
<'«»al-i)its  of  Enjjland  at  this  time  were  so  full  of  fire-damp  that  it  was  imiXMsibIc 
fur  iht'  miners  to  cany  lami>s  through  laifre  iiarts  of  them  on  accoiuitof  the  lian* 
'^vv  of  (>xpl<»Hi(>n.  Although  many  exiiedionta  were  used,  it  was  seldom  that  more 
than  <ini>  thinl  df  tlu«  available  eoiil  in  a  mine  could  bo  |B;ot  out.  The  attention 
«»r  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  called  to  the  matter;  and  at  the  request  of  the  coal 
<;\vrHi-s.  ]\o  stiiilit;(l  tin-  Rubject  carefully,  and  shortly  invented  his  Safety-lamp. 
Hut  ;»t  \h\^  very  time,  (iLor^^e  Stepheusim  had  bci'n  en^if^tMl  in  experiments  on 
t]i('  same;  hub.ioct,  ami  had  suc^ee<U»<l  in  const ructinjc  a  safety-lamp  on  nearly  the 
sami-  i)i"iucij)le,  which  w«»rke<l,  on  the  whole,  better  than  did  the  Da\'y  lump. 
Sicplit'Msou  had  tki  km>wled.«^o  of  <'homistry,  and  the  theory  on  which  his  lamp 
wa;^  mi  I  strut 'led  wm*  faulty,  yit  tlie  lamp  itaelf  was,  on  the  whole,  safer  than  the 
I.)avy  lamp.  Sti'plioiscm  exp«'rimi*nte<l  many  times  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  in 
tilt'  ftiul  nir  in  thr»  KiIlin<4Wiirth  mine,  and,  by  constant  observation  and  experi- 
Tii'iits,  succeeded  in  makin;^  a  m«>st.  useful  lamp.  Sir  Htimphry  Davy,  at  rhe 
HariK  tim*',  studiccl  tin;  (luestion  scientiHeally,  and  anivod  shortly  after  at  the 
siMif  '^i.lutitin  thi*«)ULcli  siifer  i)rinciples.  But  this  should  not  deprive  Stephens«^n 
<>r  tin-  «r»(lil  «i|"  his  invention.  The  two  men  came  to  the  some  conolufiion,  at 
ii<ai!\  thi-  sami'  timt-.  and  nl"  thi-  two  lamps  invented,  Stephenson *b  is  the  safer, 
aa-1  I>avy'^  the  m<ist  .sci^Mitiflc.  To  our  mind,  neither  should  stand  in  the  way 
III"  llio  lame  of  the  other. 
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HENRY  BESSEMER  (b^s'SmSr),  the  inventor  of  the 
modern  process  of  making  steel  from  iron,  was 
the  son  of  Anthony  Bessemer,  a  French  refugee  who  set- 
tled in  England  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Employed  originally  in  the  French  Mint,  well  known  in 
Paris  as  a  man  of  great  powers  of  ingenuity,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Anthony  Bessemer  had 
been  director  of  a  public  bakery  in  the  time  of  Robes- 
pierre (ro'  b^s  psr),  and  his  life  coming  into  danger 
through  the  unforeseeable  turn  of  affairs  at  that  time,  he 
had  found  it  best  to  escape  to  England.  Here  he  obtained 
occupation  in  the  mint,  but  his  chief  means  of  subsist- 
ence was,  it  might  %e  said,  by  his  wits.  That  is  to  say, 
Anthony  Bessemer  had  one  of  those  inventive  minds  that 
are  constantly  finding  out  some  way  to  do,  by  means  of 
one  man,  that  which  had  before  taken  two  to  accomplish 
it,  or  of  doing  in  a  better  way  something  that  had  been 
(lone  before  imperfectly.  IIc^  made  improvements  in  micro- 
scopes and  in  type-founding,  and  engraved  himself  a 
whole  set  of  type,  which  he  cast  in  an  alloy  of  his  own 
creation,  so  that  it  lasted  twice  as  long  as  ordinary''  type- 
metal.  Also,  observing  the  process  of  jewelers,  he  discov- 
ered that  in  the  solutions,  wherein  they  were  accustomed 
to  wasli  their  gold  articles,  stnall  quantities  of  gold  were 
carried  away.  So,  on  purchasing  large  quantities  of  this 
liquor,  and  applying  to  it  a  secret  process  of  his  own,  he 
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forc(Ml  it  to  ^ivo  lip  the  gold  Avhich  it  had  stolen  tvom 
I  he  jcwrlcrs.  And,  in  other  ingenioiLS  ways,  ho  made  a 
vrry  fair  living. 

iliMiiy  wtjs  the  youngest  son  of  Anthony  Bessemer, 
])orn  in  l<si;-i^  in  Charlton,  Hertfordslnre  (hai'' fard  shin, 
where  his  fatlier  had  purcha^sed  an  estate.  Ilis  mhid 
closely  iTSrnihled  his  fatlier's  in  its  inventive  qualities, 
and,  ]>eing  enenuraged  hy  his  father,  who  delighted  t«> 
see  this  I  urn  in  liis  son,  he  displayed  in  his  youth  the 
most  siii)ei'ior  powers  of  mind.  lie  made  his  way  to  IjOu- 
doii,  in  l"^.')!,  where  he  lirst  earned  liLs  living  by  engi'av- 
ing  ''a  large  number  of  elegant  and  original  designs  on 
steel,  with  a  diamond  point,  for  patent  medicine  labels." 
He  ;ils(>  (lid  oihei'  work  as  designer  and  modeler,  and 
found  plenty  of  business,  though  on  his  first  coming  to 
London  lie  had  l)een  utterlv  unknown  to  ever\' one  in  the 
gi'eat  city,  and  had  liad  no  knowledge  himself  of  anyone 
1«)  wiiom  to  lurn  for  assistance. 

The  first  use  of  his  inv(^ntive  faculties,  of  which  we 
(ind  nuieh  record,  was  in  a  certain  proceeding  in  ix^ganl 
to  th(»  gov(»rnment  stamps,  which  were  applied  to  all 
busiui'ss  papers,  such  as  lipases,  money-bills,  agreements, 
contracts,  ainl  sf>  foith.  It  appeal's  that  the  method  of 
allixinu' stamps  to  tiies(»  instruments  was  such  that  it  wa^ 
possible  to  I'emove  them  easily,  and  use  them  over  again. 
A-^  ihe  stamps  liad  been  c>f  the  same  pattern  for  a  long 
lime,  it  was  the  custom  of  many  to  use  the  stamps  taken 
iiom  old  papei's  in  pn^ference  to  new  ones,  for  the  new 
oiic^  cost  monev,  and  the  old  ones  could  be  obtained  bv 
a  vtiy  simple  means,  with  a  very  little  time  and  patien(*e. 
One  of  the  ollicials  at  the  Stamp  Office  communicating 
all  tins  to  l)«ssemer,  the  young  man  set  to  work  to  in- 
vent   ji   sta.m[)   which    could    not  be  so  removed.     After 
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vigorous  work,  extending  over  several  months,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  stamp  which  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred or  counterfeited,  according  to  the  common  manner. 
With  this,  the  stamp  authorities  were  well  pleased,  and 
offered  him  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Stamps  in 
exchange  for  his  invention,  an  exchange  to  which  he  was 
glad  to  agree. 

lie  was  at  this  time  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young 
lady,  who  seems  to  have  had  much  penetration,  though 
but  little  astuteness.  For  when  Bessemer  showed  her  his 
stamp,  and  explained  to  her  that  by  using  it  stamps  could 
not  be  used  more  than  once,  she  remarked  that  if  all 
stamps  were  dated  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  an  old 
one  without  fear  of  detection.  This  idea  struck  Bessemer 
as  being  very  sensible,  and  he  at  once  conceived  a  plan 
for  a  stamp  with  movable  dates,  such  as  is  common  now- 
adays. This  was  far  simpler  than  his  former  invention, 
and  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
dispense  utterly  with  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Stamps.  It  was  explained  to  Bessemer,  when  he  com- 
municated his  new  invention  to  the  Stamp  Office,  that,  as 
his  new  invention  would  enable  the  old  machinery  to  be 
used,  it  seemed  best  to  adopt  it.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
to  him  that,  as  the  position  which  had  been  given  to  him 
was  no  longer  necessary,  he  could  not  expect  to  hold  it. 
Here  the  government  retired  from  the  conversation, 
having  appropriated  Bessemer's  idea  (which  he  had  not 
patented),  and  left  the  unfortunate  inventor  to  do  what 
be  could  about  the  matter,  which  was  not  much.  Besse- 
mer never  received  any  return  for  what  had  been  severe 
work  for  nine  months. 

But,  though  his  disappointment  was  great,  it  was  not 
as  if  he  could  do  nothing  else  but  invent  stamp-dies.    He 
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luriicd  liis  attention  i^lsowhore,  and,  happening  to  notice 
tliat  broiizt^  powder,  after  manufacture,  was  worth  more 
than  a  liundnMl  times  tlie  cost  uf  the  i*aw  material,  he 
pio('(HMle<l  to  invent  a  means  wherehy  it  might  be  manu- 
factured at  onlv  four  times  the  cost  of  the  raw  material; 
and,  K*»ing  into  business  on  a  fairly  large  scale  (being 
assisie(l  l)y  a  friend  with  capital),  he  made  one  thousiUid 
]M'r  cent.  ])rollt  per  y(\ar  on  his  investment  for  several 
years.  Then  tluj  profits  fell  to  three  hundred  per  cent., 
lait.  even  ihis  rate  of  ])rolit  is  still  remunerative  after  a 
fashion.  Snch  arc  some  of  the  amusements  of  such 
univcrsallv  inventive?  minds  as  Bessemer's.*  There  seemed 
to  In-  ahnost  no  direction  in  which  he  could  not  invent 
or  iinjirnve  by  i)uttin^  his  mind  to  it.  In  every  subject 
did  he  seem  at  home  when  h(»  had  once  applied  himself 
vi^'oiously  to  it,  and  the  rangt^  of  the  inventions  covertMl 
hv  pat<*nts  taken  out  bv  him  in  the  earlier  vears  of  liis 
lifi-  is  vci'V  ^I'eal.f 

>■  lU'.-;«rin'r  louml  that  tlii-^  bri^n/o  puwdor  wns  not  mndo  In  England,  and  that 
Ik  I  iiM,  Uiii'W  till.'  iiK-tlKMl  of  niauii  t'lu'tiirt'.  Tie  wnrkcnl  a  year  and  a  half  to  fln>l 
■  -ill  the  sniTt,  Imt  nut  Willi  no  success.  Kfsolvcd,  however,  on  a  last  olTort,  lu- 
(•'III.  a  i-«>si.  aii<l,  on  returning  to  his  i-xjN>rinient8,  ho  at  lust  diHCovored  a  moans 
\vh>i-i  by  il  iiii;^lit  Im'  Miii(i<'  at  slight  cxpi'nsi'.  Mo  did  not  ixitent  his  nicthtxl,  hut 
k<  pt  It  Mii«  I.  II"  niaik*  a  small  ([uaiitity  hiniKclf  at  the  exixMifk?  of  48.  a  priuiid. 
On  ■.il<iiii:r  tlii**  l«.r  saji',  he  rt'Oi'ivcd  80s.  for  it.  lie  then  Bwx^codcd  in  intcrwtini; 
;i  In  <:•!.  \v)i<i  i):it  i'lo.ooo  into  th<>  hiisiness,  which  was  be^run  on  a  large  scale. 
A  I!  \v  I  .  (K-iM-  Willi  til.- ,'.ri<*ai<'st  socix'cy.  Tho  niuchinea  were  inudc  piecemeal  in 
«iin\i-'tir  p.iit-;  nC  Kiiirland,  fT-oia  drawinura  ])y  B«»sjw»nier,  and  were  put  up  byhini- 
sili.  'I'll- y  \M  1.'  ali:i..-t  iMitiri  ly  R;ll'-a('tirij?,  fio  Miat  the  sei-vices  of  only  five  iiieu 
wt'i-'  i-<'«|uiii'il.  'i'lHsr  lain  w(-n»  iKiid  very  hi^h  wages  on  condition  of  aheiOute 
Ml  ii'cy.  'I'lif  sriT,  t  has  been  kept  to  this  dfiy.  Three  of  the  aHsistanta  have  di«il, 
;ni(l  l'»  th"  nWu  v  t\v»).  Iles^ionu-r  niiKle  over  the  business  in  1871  as  a  reward  for 
tlnii-  laitliiul  wi-rl;.  The  inaelnnmy  hiw  nev<T  Iwen  iMit<?nted  nor  piratcxi.  The 
]  Ml  if  I  IS.  a^  Stat  I'd  ah'n-»\  were  at  fii-st  enorTn<»u.s,  Ix^ing  calculated  at  one  thousand 
l»t'v  ••■'lit.     Later,  ihfoujili  eoinjx^titiKin,  they  fell  to  thrtn?  hundred  per  cent. 

•  Ani*>iiij  th««  many  inattfi's  whieh  oeeupicd  his  iittontion  was  the  manufiu't- 
•.:i"  «'1"  [..lints;,  nil--,  iimi  v.irni'^h*-- :  of  snirar,  of  r.iilway  carriages,  centrifuual 
r''.:!Mii.-.  prd.jt't  ilt'v;.  ;ni«l  ■•iMlnancc.  ITi-  iiitrrestcd  himself  in  a  phin  for  the  vent  ila- 
liuM  of  minis,  whieli  In*  en-liavon'd.  witlH»iit.  suc-<*eHs,  to  bring  t<»  the  noti(*e  of  th«* 
;r.)Vi  i-nnn  Mt.      He   exhibited    sevei'fd    latu'hines  of  great  Ingenuity  at  the  gitiit 
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In  1853,  the  prospects  of  war  in  Europe  turned  many 
minds  of  an  experiment ive  cast  to  the  subject  of  im- 
provement in  projectiles.  Among  the  rest,  Bessemer 
interested  himself  in  experiments  in  projectiles,  and  also 
in  guns.  He  submitted  some  of  his  plans  to  the  govern- 
ment officials  at  Woolwich  (wo^lMtch),  but  found  no 
encouragement  at  all.  But  a  little  while  afterward,  being 
at  Paris,*  Bessemer  was  presented  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  in  the  conversation,  mentioned  his  plan  in  regard 
to  elongated  projectiles.  The  emperor  was  much  pleased 
at  his  ideas,  and  invited  him  to  continue  his  experiments, 
promising  that  he  would  himself  see  to  the  necessary 
expense.  BessemtM-  therefore  prosecuted  his  experiments, 
and  arriv(*d  at  some  satisfactory  results.  At  one  of  the 
trials,   however,   the   superintending   officer   remarked   to 

Exhibition  of  1851,  particularly  one  for  the  grrinding  and  polishing  of  plate-glaas. 
In  this  machine,  the  Khum  is  held  fast  t^)  a  slate  table  in  a  most  ingenious  manner. 
Tlie  table  has  in  it  a  scries  of  grooves,  and  when  the  glass  is  laid  upon  it  and  the 
air  cxtract<.»d,  the  pressure  of  tho  atmosphere  holds  the  plate  firmly  in  position. 
For  all  these  inventions,  Bessemer  t(X)k  out  jMitents,  in  which  he  was  and  is  a 
great  lx'li(!ver,  though,  at  tho  time  of  his  bronze  manufacture,  he  distrusted 
them.  lie  is  said  to  have  taken  out  one  hundred  and  twenty  patents,  and  to  have 
IMiid  £10,000  to  the  Patent  Office. 

•  "Shortly  after  this  [the  rejection  of  his  plan  at  Woolwich],  while  Sir  Henry 
was  on  a  visit  to  Paris  with  Lord  John  Hay,  he  attended  a  dinner  given  to  Gen- 
eral Hamlin,  and  other  distinguished  French  officers,  before  their  departure  for 
tho  .Crimea  {kri  rni'  a).  At  that  dinner.  Sir  Henry  met  Prince  Napoleon,  to  whom 
he  took  occasion  to  mention  his  plan  of  firing  elongated  projectiles.  So  favorably 
was  the  prince  impressed  with  the  invention,  that  he  asked  Sir  Henry  to  explain 
it  to  tho  erajieror,  and  with  this  view  arranged  an  interview.  The  emperoT  was 
also  pleased  with  the  account  Sir  Henry  was  able  to  give  of  his  success,  and  in- 
vited him  to  continue  his  experiments  at  Vincennes  (vdng  #!»').  But  other  business 
Roon  recallincr  Sir  Henry  to  Liondon,  he  wont  and  asked  the  emperor's  ];>ermi88ion 
to  make  his  experiments  in  London,  and  to  bring  the  projectiles  to  Paris  for  trial. 
His  Majesty  not  only  consented,  but  at  the  close  of  the  audience,  said:  *In  this 
ca«e  you  will  bo  put  to  some  expense ;  but  T  will  have  that  seen  to.*  Sir  Henry 
returned  to  Tx>ndon,  and  a  few  days  afterward  received  a  letter  from  the  Due 
do  Bassano  (dUk  dfh  hiHu/i'n^)^  together  with  an  autograph  note  from  the  emperor 
authorizing  him  to  draw  on  liaring  Brothers,  of  Ix)ndon,  for  the  cost  of  manu- 
fa<*turinjjr  projet^tiles,  but  leaving  him  to  fill  in  any  amount."— »/5wnV"Cywitorf  of  ^ 
Ag€0f8tedr 
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him,  "The  shots  rotate  properly;  but  if  you  can  not  get 
stronger  metal  for  your  guns,  such  heavy  projectiles  will 
be  of  little  use."  And  this  remark  set  the  inventor  to 
speculating  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  kind  of  metal 
for  use  in  artillery. 

Bessemer,  at  this  time,  had  never  made  any  studies 
in  metallurgy;  but  by  applying  himself  to  such  books  as 
there  were  on  the  subject,  and  by  studying  the  processes 
in  use  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  he  gained  much  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  matter,  so  that  he  could  go  to 
work  and  experiment  for  improvements.  The  process  b}' 
which  steel  was  then  made  in  England,  had  not  been 
greatly  altered  since  the  time  of  its  invention,  alK)ut  a 
(•(^ntuiy  before.  It  was  expensive  in  the  extreme,  iron 
luMiig  imported  at  X7,  and  converted  into  steel  which 
cost  about  £G0.  Bessemer  began  his  experiments  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  means  of  cheaply  manufacturing  re- 
fined iron ;  but  as  he  continued,  he  experimented  also  in 
the  manufacture;  of  steel. 

After  a  year  and  a  half,  in  which  he  patented  many 
iniprovemeiits  (^n  the  existing  system  of  manufacture,  a 
now  device  occuiTod  to  him.  This  was  the  introduction 
of  atniosi^herio.  air  into  the  fluid  metal,  whereby  the  cast 
iron  might  bo  made  malleable.  His  views  turned  out.  to 
1)(^  coiTect;  and  ho  found  that  by  blowing  air  through 
crude  iron  in  a  fluid  state,  he  could  convert  it  into  the 
softest  malloable  iron.  He  sent  specimens  to  the  Royal 
(Jun  Factories  at  Woolwich,  where  he  now  received  much 
assistance  in  the  way  of  analyzing  and  testing. 

His  oxptn-i  nil  aits  had  been  in  small  quantities.  He 
r<*aro(l  that  in  c^xtfjnding  his  operations,  the  mechanical 
(lilliculties  would  l)e  found  to  be  insuperable.  He  con- 
Ci'ivod  a  scheme  by  which  the  air  was  introduced  by  a 
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series  of  pipes,  into  various  pots  in  which  the  iroD  was 
poured.  But  this  seemed  too  coiiipUcated.  The  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  the  air  might  be  blown  through  the 
metal  from  below.  He  began  upon  this  theory.  He  con- 
structed a  vessel  capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of 
iron,  and  arranged  an  air  engine  to  force  the  air  up  from 
below.  The  molten  iron  being  poured  into  the  vessel, 
and  the  air  being  forced  by  high  pressure  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom,  a  suri)rising  combustion  was  the 
result,  which,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  left 
the  iron  in  the  vessel  in  the  shape  of  steel.  The  result 
was  a  surprise  to  all  present.  The  metal  was  undoubtedly 
steel  of  good  quality.  Bessemer  was  "astonished  at  his 
own  success."* 

The  attention  of  authorities  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
was  called  to  the  experiment.  It  appeared  that  the  intro- 
duction of  oxygen  throughout  the  fluid,  brought  it  into 
contact  every-where  with  the  carbon  which  exists  in  crude 
iron  and  induced  a  higher  heat  than  had  been  previously 
known  in  the  arts.  The  impurities  were  burned  out  of 
the  iron,  which  became  semi-steel.    The  iron  world  was 

•  Having  convinced  himself  of  the  success  of  his  experiment,  Bessemer  being 
anxious  "  to  get  nomo  other  opinion  on  the  process,"  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  G^eorge  Ronnie  (r/w'l),  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Bennie  was  much 
struck  with  the  process,  and  said :  "  This  must  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  The 
British  Association  meets  next  week  at  Cheltenham  (dUfU^nUm);  if  you  have 
patented  your  invention,  draw  up  an  account  of  it  in  a  paper,  and  have  it  read 
in  Section  O."  Bes8<»mer  therefore  wrote  an  account  of  his  inx)ce88  and  went 
down  to  Cheltenham  to  read  it  before  the  association.  He  was  breakfasting  next 
morning  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Queen^s  Hotel  with  Mr.  Clay,  of  the  Morsc^y 
(r/i^r^ zi)  Steel  Works,  when  a  gentleman,  who  did  not  know  Sir  Henry,  said: 
"  Clay,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  this  morning.  There  is  a  fellow  who  has  come 
down  from  Tx)ndon  to  road  a  pai)er  on  making  steel  from  cast  iron  without  fuel  1 
Un. !  ha !  ha ! "  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  go,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  the  three  were  at 
the  plaoo  of  meeting.  The  paper  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Mechanical 
Sectir>n,  in  which  it  was  read,  and  the  unbeliever  of  the  morning  was  one  of  the 
first  to  cxprcHs  himself  as  greatly  impressed.  He  went  on  to  offer  Bessemer  the 
reeourcee  of  liis  own  iron-making  establishment  for  experimenting. 
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taken  by  siii'prise.  How  was  a  metliotl  of  getting  ste* ! 
at  a  priiM'  not  much  grcatci'  than  that  of  ciikU'  inm. 
Many  iron-masters  at  oneo  adopted  tlie  proeess  and  pai«l 
the  royalty  required. 

This  was  the  essenei*  of  Bessenier's  invention.  But  it 
was  ])y  no  means  complete.  The  iron-mastei'S  who  tried 
the  process,  generally  failed  to  i)roduce  steel  that  was 
worth  any  thing.  It  appeared  to  the  world  that  Bes- 
semer had  made  no  more  than  a  brilliant  failure.  Ih- 
himself,  however,  could  not  understand  the  reasons  there- 
for, and  turned  again  to  his  experiments.  It  apiieared 
that  the  siMui-steel  pnuluced  was  useless  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  phosphorus.  But  how  had  the  lii'St  ex- 
pei'iments  succeeded?  Why  was  not  the  steel  tiret  made 
impure?  On  ins])ection,  it  tui'ned  out  that  the  crude  inai 
use<l  in  the  first  ex[)eriments  had  l>een  a  particular  kind 
of  iron,  whicli  was  known  to  be  almost  absolutely  free 
from  phosi)lu)rus.  On  trying  the  experiment  with  other 
sorts  of  ir(>n,  tlu^  phosphorus  had  remained,  and  the  result  , 
had  been  woitldess.  I>essemer  devoted  himself  to  a  con- 
sideration of  \hc  means  whei*eby  the  phosphorus  might 
be  iH'iuoved.  But  while  he  was  trying  to  devise  a  process 
by  which  the  ii'on  should  l>e  puddled*  in  the  crucible,  he 
fell  upon  a  lot  of  Swedish  iron  which  he  found  to  bo  i 
fi-ei"  of  i)hosphorus.  With  this,  ho  abandoned  his  efiForts 
to  (lci>hosphoi*ize  common  iron.  "The  Sheffield  nianu- 
factuivM's  wcM'e  then  selling  steel  at  £H0  a  ton,  and  he 
tlioiiu'ht  that  as  he  could  ])uy  Swedish  pig-iron  at  £7  a 
tnii,  ;ni(|  by  blowing  it  :i  few  minutes  in  the  converter,  ' 
could  mak(»  it  into  what  was  being  sold  at  such  a  high 
pricf.  ihe  ])rol)]em  was  solved." 

♦  l^iit'iiintj  is  th(r  name  jrivtrn  t«»  the  pixxMJBS  whereby  the  iron,  under  grnit 
heat,  is  htiintl  jilxmt  (or  jfuddUd),  so  that  the  impurities  are  removed. 
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« 

Bessemer  had  now  succeeded  in  making  pure  mallea- 
ble iron.  But  steel  requires  a  little  carbon  in  it  to  harden 
it.  This  Bessemer  managed  by  introducing  manganese, 
a  kind  of  iron  very  pure,  and  containing  a  comparatively 
large  percentage  of  carbon.  The  use  of  manganese  in 
making  steel  was  no  new  idea,  but  had  been  repeatedly 
tried  before,  and  often  with  success.  "The  Bessemer 
process  was  now  perfect.  Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed 
since  its  conception  and  first  application,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  labor  and  anxiety  he  had  experienced, 
no  less  than  £20,000  had  been  expended  in  making  ex- 
periments that  were  necessary  to  complete  its  general  use. 
It  only  remained  to  bring  the  process  into  general  use,  and 
this  was  the  work  that  next  engaged  his  attention."* 

Such  was  Bessemer's  great  invention, — an  invention 
which,  by  bringing  down   the  cost  of  producing  steel  to 


•  B^semer  had  been  led  to  discjover  his  procees  of  steel-makinfi^  with  the  de- 
sire of  attaining  some  metal  for  ordnance  better  than  that  then  used.  Accord- 
ingly, on  finishing  his  experiments,  and  arriving  at  a  successful  result,  he  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  his  metal  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  the  ordnance  ex- 
periments of  the  British  Government  are  carried  on.  His  views  were  received 
with  sympathy  by  the  head  of  the  establishment;  but  on  a  change  of  officials, 
Bessemer  found  himself  neglected.  He  was  told  that  the  government  did  not 
consider  his  steel  proper  material  for  onfhanoe,  and  not  for  twenty  years  or  more 
did  the  English  Government  make  their  guns  of  steel,  though  other  European 
nations  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  cheapness  of  the  Bessemer  process. 

In  other  directions,  however,  the  Bessemer  steel  was  rapidly  introduced.  First 
in  the  making  of  rails  for  railroads,  which  had  formerly  been  manufactured  of 
iron.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  steel  rails  lasted  twenty-three  times  as  long  as 
the  iron  ones,  while  their  cost  was  not  much  greater.  The  next  use  to  which  the 
new  product  was  put,  was  the  making  of  boiler  plates.  In  both  of  these  direc- 
tions there  was  great  opposition  to  the  use  of  Bessemer  steel ;  but  the  very  supe- 
rior excellence  of  the  material  was  in  time  an  adequate  answer  to  every  objection. 
Next  to  these,  perhaps,  comes  the  use  of  steel  in  ship-building,  where  it  had  for- 
merly been  necessary  to  use  iron  on  account  of  the  great  expense ;  but  here,  again, 
the  old-liners  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  give  up  their  old  materisJ,  and  use 
a  newer  and  better  one. 

Besides  experimenting  in  ordnance,  Bessemer  turned  shells  and  other  projec- 
tile from  his  steel,  having  invented  a  machine  by  which  the  turning  was  done 
with  very  great  nicety. 


ii.St)  TXVKNTOKS. 

ahoiil  oik:  fiij^hlh  of  its  previous  oxpunsi/,  luis  made  a  1'<jv- 
olutioii  ill  thu  industrial  arts.  Unlike  many  other  in- 
ventors, whoso  woi'ks  htivo  been  of  immense  prolit  to  ihe 
human  rare,  JV'ssemer  lias  himself  profited  hy  tlie  t\'ealth 
Aviiich  he  i>ractieally  created.  Ih^  ha>s  aeeumulated  an 
immense  fortune  as  a  result  of  his  inventiou,  and  holds 
undouhtedly  the  higlu-st  place  in  that  dei)ai"t.ment  of  s»;i- 
eiK-e  in  which  he  has  been  such  a  zealous  worker.  Med- 
als and  orders  have  been  offered  him,  and  honors  have 
been  showei'ed  upon  him  on  all  sides;  for  his  process  of 
making  stiH'l  is  in  use  all  over  the  civilized  world.  In 
Kni^land,  besides  receiviriji^  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the 
shape  of  over  a  niillion  sterling,  he  received  the  hcmor 
of  knighthood  in  ly7i>.* 

•  Amciii;,'  tho  nmiiy  oxin-riinents  of  Tk'swmtT,  ono  which  wils  Uxtked  tn  vrith 
M  ry  '^ii'm  inttii«KL  l>y  wvy  many  ik:*i"h<»iih,  wa«  tho  IV.»UM.*iner  C^haniicl  Sloaiuer. 
lit-ssiirir.T  hii'l  invnito*!  .'i  iiicthtKl  <jf  turning  with  a  liitho,  hy  means  of  hydraulic 
IM.wrr.  .\n  cxtcnsiciii  of  this  iirinciplo  le<l  him  to  ronstruct  au  ai)panitiLS  by 
whi'h  ihi'  l.-iT'tr*'  r«»nvrrl«MS  uwd  in  hi.s  Mevl  proccHH  could  be  inovod  and  con- 
tj-(>Il<><l  with  ill*'  ntinr>st  casi^  and  oxactrieHH.  Jle  pnK'«edcd  to  apply  the  id«a  to 
thi'  r»<lii'li«»M  of  sca-sifkncss  in  thi-  Channel  atoamorH.  He  contrived  a  movabte 
hwintriim  -al'Min,  whiih  was  id  Ik-  m*  HwuikK  by  a  liand  lever,  that  whatever  mi^ht 
1k'  tlu'  iH.sif  inn  iif  tin*  v«-ssil  in  which  it  was  pUuxnl,  the  floor  of  the  saloon  mifsht 
1m  ;ilway-<  Imrizcin'al.  A  man  ut  th»«  lover  wa«  enablotl,  by  means  of  a  spirit-levrl, 
t«.  «l('t<'<i  tin-  slijjlitrst  varlatiDii,  and  corroct  it  by  meanfl  of  an  coRy  motion.  It 
wa-^  tlnni.'.'lil  that  I»y  tlu'«<>  m«'an.^,  k*toi^iers  mi^^ht  rnws  the  Channel  with  saloons 
wlii«h  .-h<  111  111  hi.'  as  st«'a<ly  ;«*  though  thoy  wore  on  land.  Aconii»ny  was  formeil. 
aii.l  a  \r^s»  1  was  built.  Tt  wa-<  a  dnnhlf'-hulltHl  boat,  and  upon  the  two  hullH  ^-as 
I'la- nl  th-'  Mi'ssrriHT  K\vintrin»r  wil<V)n.  But  the  experimont  was  not  very  suctijsa- 
lii!.  "'["ho  wiatluT  w:i8  line,  ami  tlif  working  of  the  saloon  was  little  nettled;  but 
tin-  inipi-i-i-ion  jraiiu'd  jrnmnd,  tliat  Imwevor  nicely  the  swinpini;;  saloon  could 
\v<»rk.  it  AVuul«l  m»t  hnve  tin-  "h'siTi'd  olTcHJt  of  averting  that  dreaded  malady,  which 
is  a:s  in«'\pIi<'al)U'  in  its  natun-  an  in  the  ehoieeof  its  victims."  The  vessol  provrf 
sImw.  owinLr.  :ts  we  un<h-Tstan«i,  t^)  certain  details  in  the  double  hull,  of  which  the 
true  in'in<'ii)lc  hail  nnt  at  that  time  bt-en  clearly  understood.  The  vessel,  aL'n, 
nn-t  with  a'-eijl'iit'j  in  th(»  harbor  «)f  C^ilais  (WW),  and  the  venture  was  aban* 
ilonifl  at  a  ennsiilrrable  los**. 

I^-<scmer  also  tleviite*!  himself  t^)  Ktinliea  in  refnrd  to  the  manufacture  of  ttl- 
o-oo]i''s.  He  sncc(-r-tiril  in  devisincc  means  fnr  the  ojksy  polialiinjc  and  true  cutting 
lit*  siM'iula  <if  yn-nt  size,  an<l  made  other  notable  ailvances  upon  the  knowIedj9«  on 
tliesnl).i(-<t.  TTc  const  rue  ti-d  on  his  uwn  ostato  a  lar(^  telesoope,  made  and  woited 
by  the  most  in^eniuus  machinerj'. 
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1847- 

WATT  is  celebrated  for  having  invented  the  steam- 
engine,  and  Stephenson  for  having  perfected  the 
locomotive.  Fulton  alwavs  reminds  us  of  the  steam-boat : 
and  Whitney,  of  the  cotton-gin.  Each  one  is  famous  for 
a  single  invention.  Watt  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  perfecting  his  ideas,  and  Stephenson  devoted  him- 
self to  improvements  in  the  locomotive.  The  same  is 
true  of  Fulton  and  Whitney.  Here,  however,  we  have 
a  man  who  has  invented,  not  one  thing,  but  many,  and 
among  those  many  are  some  few  of  infinite  importance. 
The  telephone  and  the  electric  light  are  two  of  the  most 
favorite  symbols  of  our  nineteenth  century  progress. 
The  system  of  quadruplex  telegraphy,  although  a  modest 
invention,  is  a  groat  one.  And  it  is  possible  that  the 
phonograph  and  the  megaphone  may,  at  some  time,  be 
brought  into  more  practical  use.  And  all  these  are  in- 
dependent inventions  of  Edison. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  is  the  full  name  of  the  man  pos- 
sessing, in  so  wonderful  a  degree,  the  American  faculty 
of  invention.  He  was  born  February  11,  1847,  at  Milan, 
a  small  canal-village  in  Erie  County,  Ohio.  But  the  family 
shortly  moved  to  Port  Huron,  Michigan;  and  here  Edison 
passed  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life,  after  which  he 
betook  himself  to  a  locomotive  existence ;  that  is,  he  be- 
came a  train-boy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

During  this  early  period  of  his  life,  we  have  not  much 
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to  (•lin)nicl<\  \\'«'  have  seen  no  riM'onl  of  surli  marvel- 
ous yoiithfiil  ])r«M-<Miiies  as  we  havu  eniiine!"ati.*d  in  our 
.skc'trlii'S  of  otlior  great  men.  Th*-  »»nly  very  notieeaMe 
feat nn?  seems  to  be  his  remarkable  love  of  reading, — a 
taste  wliieli,  Ave  understand,  lomains  undiminished  to-iiay. 
I^>iit  pi**>l>iibly,  nowadays,  Kdison  has  not  mueh  tinii>  to 
(l<vnti'  lo  misc(!lani'<>iis  i-r;i(ling.  In  liis  boj'hood,  liow- 
I'vrr,  he  used  tn  read  every  thing  on  which  he  could  lay 
hands.*  Otherwise,  he  had  not  much  "book-learning " ; 
in  faei,  w<*  Inlifve  that  iie  never  went  to  school  regularly 
for  more  tiian  a  »'onpU»  (»f  months  in  his  life.  But  he 
has  undoubledly  picked  u[»  an  immense  amount  of  mfor- 
mation  in  some  ollit-r  wav. 

One  may  wril  wondei*  how  the  train-boys  who  paiss 
thi'(»ULdi  tln"  cars,  t'mplov  such  spare  time  ixs  they  possess. 
'i'hcy  must  have  a  cei-tain  amount  (.)f  leisure.  Edison 
cmplnvcd  his   in  a  way  at  (juci?  singular  and  improving. 

♦  ofhii-  Im.vs  l)i-.siflc  Kdisoii  liavo  In-oii  oninivonnifi  rcadcw.  There  are  few 
:ri"n!  «,iir  bo\:3  whriv  ilifi-c  i>^  not  cih-  t>i- in«.>r(M)I'  tlu»sc  iudustrious  book-devourciv, 
\\!i'.  p]<  iir  !•>  n  .-I'l  Mitlur  il>aii  to  play,  tnul  wlmwouUI  n -ml  all  the  time  if  they  were 
;ilIo\\<'.I.  W'l  .ill  «■!■  uh-  kii"\v  many  sut-h.  \iu\  of  tlii^  wholo  number  of  eaurer  and 
il-v..t(.'il  ]M»y-!railti>i,  ilii;  i>r«»in'n:<Mi  \\li«»  iKvoriio  ix^ally  sroat  is  probably  veiy 
>  mall.  r<ut  1 1  i>:  tiot  so  iiiurli  ih<-  lov  of  ix-adiii;;  that  is  ohai'ncteriBtic  of  Edison. 
It  M-.:;)-;  t.)  ito  tin.'  i'ia:'ii]  wliii.li  hiy  ni  ihr  lioUom  dl' it,— the  imcoafting '*curioeity 
alKiit  th<-  Willi  w«-  iM!i;;l>ii."  :iTi<l  in  2'<>;:;ini  to  iiitUtt?rs  of  fuct  every- where.  He 
^^. .  M'l.i  :-.  h  i\i-  a  ]"  ipvlJial  liMiii-rorliifj  t-)  know  what  hud  happcncHl,  and  then  to 
:.M.  'A  wliv  ii  iiad  l!ap])-'iiod.  So  ill  lils  cxixM'injonts  thit)UKh  all  his  life,  Mr. 
!".r  •"  !  ■■  \v.  i!.««l  :i\vay  to  s.''«  wliat  \\ill  lunJiwn  \indi*r  evGr>' variety  of  speciril 
■  :•  I  >i-i  'M-  whirl!  In*  can  think  (»J'  .is  iisi'f  ul ;  and,  hnvinf?  seen  what  will  haiv 
i- II.  !■.■  p',.-.  .,1^  I.,  liiid  (..lit  \v]iy.  X«)  I'jict  in  liis  experiments,  which  is  unex- 
i-^.iijiijl  •  lo  lilin.  i-  allow.d  to  pa-*^.  llr  nmst  nndei'stand  everj' tliinj^.  So  he 
<ri-!i  tl:l■ll^  aid"  lioiri  an  inv<-.>,t  iL;atit>n  und  itui-sues  as  far  as  he  is  able,  i>ome 
I:!  lie  ifi'i-i   \',  hi<li  !i.    d...--;  n«»t  fli-aj'iy  <.'oiMpr«'hi'nd. 

1:  1'  ai.l  I'.  Ill-  i-.a<lin:.'.  we  not<"  ilu;  following:  in  .S^rfft/ifrV  ^VowM/y,  xviii.,  298: 
'■'I'iH'  laj)!  i;;>  Willi  wlii.h  Mr.  K'ii-ion  pt-rnst's  a  lKK»k  is  remarkable.  lie  8e«.-!nN 
t-<  I  Miniin  !:•  ii'l  ?!.<•  •■■mt'ni-  «':"  a  p.iu''-  at  a  trittiict.'.  Question  him  mouths  a ftei*^ 
waiil  or:  ;:!iy  pairii  iilar-  jii-yii-'ii  «.!'  a  book  Ti'ail  hy  him,  and  ho  wiU  readily  jarivc 
all  III'-  :.ilif!it  i"<  at'ii'is  c'  !  m-  pa-^a.L'i-^  n-H-i'i'i'd  to."  He  indulges  in  the  habit  of 
inaM.v  ii'adci:^  oj'  unnotatin-r  lii>i  books.  «'oriv«.'tiu>r,  marking,  comparing,  and  col- 
lalini,'. 
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111  an  old  baggage  car,  where  he  found  space,  he  arranged 
a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  printing  establishment.  In 
the  latter,  he  printed  a  newspaper,  the  G^rand  Trunk 
Herald.  In  the  former,  he  did  suc^h  things  as  are  done 
in  laboratories,  finally  ending  in  a  fire  (how  caused  we  can 
not  say),  which  was  promptly  extinguished  by  the  con- 
ductor, who  subsequently  turned  the  laboratory  inside 
out — in  other  words,  threw  all  the  apparatus  out  of  the 
Avindow.  These  proceedings  are  but  typical  of  Edison's 
youth.  Like  most  boys,  he  wanted  to  do  the  same  things 
that  men  did;  but,  unlike  most  boys,  he  was  also  lay- 
ing by  a  foundation  of  good  solid  information  at  the  same 
time. 

Being  a  wide-awake  fellow,  with  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  finding  out  just  what  there  was  of  interest  in  this 
world  whicli  he  did  not  comprehend,  and  of  an  ability  in 
no  long  time  to  comprehend  it,  Edison  was  not  on  the 
train  long  before  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  telegraphy. 
He  constructed  a  telegraph  line  at  his  home  at  Port 
Huron,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  gone  on  finding 
out  more  and  more  that  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
wire  connecting  two  distant  points. 

Edison  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  first  went 
to  live  in  Boston.*     He  was  then  an  educated  telegraph 

♦  ''  Edison's  history  for  a  nunilxT  of  those  first  years  is  chiefly  a  record  of 
ilesultory  wanderingH  fi-om  place  to  place,  with  the  view  of  seeing  the  world,  of 
h<»urin^  bettor  wages,  and  often,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  under  the  stimulus 
of  abrupt  dismissals  from  his  positions  for  blunders  or  unpardonable  negligences. 
At  Stratfonl,  Canada,  being  ix^juircd  to  report  the  word  'six'  to  the  manager 
fvcry  lialf  hour,  to  show  tliat  he  was  awake  and  on  duty,  ho  rigged  a  wheel  to 
<1«>  it  for  him.  At  Indianai)oli8,  he  kept  press  reports  waiting,  while  ho  experi- 
in«iitod  with  new  methods  for  receiving  them.  At  Memphis,  in  1864,  he  was 
lii-st  working  out  his  idea  of  duplex  transmission.  The  oflflce  changed,  and  he 
had  created  no  better  impreasion  than  that  he  wjw  thought  a  good  man  to  get 
rid  of  in  the  readjustment.  At  Tjouisville,  in  procuring  some  sulphuric  acid  at 
night   for   his  own   puriK)ses,  ho   tipped  over  a  carboy  of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
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operator.  He  had  boeii  al)oiit  the  country  a  good  deal, 
Iraniiii^  s(>in<*thing  every-whore,  reading  a  good  deal, 
invfiitiii*^  om^  thing  or  another, — sonietim(»s  a  scheme  in 
telegi-aphy,  sonictinies  a  labor-saving  machine  (to  save 
himself  labor).  He  did  not  stay  long  in  Boston.  While 
there,  lie  had  successes  and  failures.  Some  small  inven- 
tions of  his  were  successful.  But  what  had  greatly 
interested  liim  for  some  time,  the  idea  of  duplex  t<^leg- 
raphy,  still  eluded  him.  He  was  not  successful  in  an 
important  trial  of  his  duplex  system,  and  was  soon 
again  adrift. 

lie  came  to  New  York  from  Boston.  Here  he  met 
better  I'oitune.  He  made  a  clever  invention  of  a  machine 
to  print  rlie  stock  quotations,  which  was  at  once  adopted, 
and  which  brought  liini  in  some  money.  What  was 
worth  more  to  him,  he  was  retained  by  the  Western 
L'nion  Teh-Lcrnph  (-ompany  to  give  them  the  first  bid  on 
his  lele!j:r;iphi(^  inv(Mitions.  Under  this  stimuhis,  he  went 
to  Work  ngain  on  his  idea  of  the  duplex  system  of  teleg- 
rjijjjiy.  He  was  sure  that  he  could  manage  to  send  two 
messages  by  one  telegrapli  wire  at  one  time.  The  idea 
w.'is  ridiculed  as  absurd.  But  he  pei'severed,  and  in  a 
lew  y«-ars  only,  had  invented  not  only  the  duplex,  but 
the  (iuadrn])lex,  so  that  four  messiiges,  instead  of  one. 
iiiiLcht  be  sent  al  on(?  time  on  the  same  wire. 

1*1  it  bct'on'  this  had  finally  been  accomplished,  Edison 
lijid  arrive'd  at  circumstances  of  stability.  Being  made 
snpci'iniendent  of  th(^  (rold  Indicator  Company,  he  estal)- 
lishcd   ;ii    Xewark,   X.  J.,  a  manufacitory  for  making  his 

.■il>piMt('ii;i»i<r>«  «>t'  ;i  li;niiI*io!n«»  l)nnkin;jr  <'>t:ibliHhrneiit  lx?low.  At  Cincinnati,  he 
ali.'ui'iMriiil  ilic  r>fli«i'  ii!i  «'vi'r>-  pnt'-xi.  t^>  liaston  to  the  Mechanics*  Ldbrary,  to 
j»;i>s  liir^  (lays  i.M  I-' M.liji;,'.'"-  \V.  //.  H'tMhop,  in  S/'rihrnr^f  Monthly^  zvii.,  02. 

V,nx  Mio^t  of  tlii'S"  slips  sr-oiii  to  havr  b(*cii  caused  by  thQ  suiwrabandance  of 
JTiviMitiv*    i^nvcr,  aiifl  dt-siiv  to  Icarn  ami  experiment, 
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machines.  While  at  Newark,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Stillwell,  a  lady  of  that  town. 

But  Edison  did  not  like  manufacturing.  He  wanted 
to  invent.*  Acc^ordingly,  he  changed  his  place  of  abode 
from  Newark  to  Menlo  Park,  in  New  Jersey, — about 
twenty-five  miles  from  New  York  City.f 

Here  have  been  made  the  greater  number  of  his 
famous  inventions,  the  carbon  telephone,  the  phonograi}li, 
the  tasimeter,  the  microphone,  the  aerophone,  the  mega- 
phone, the  phonometer,  the  electric  pen,  and  very  many 
more,  besides  his  method  of  electric  lighting.  To  describe 
all  of  these  inventions  would  be  impossible  in  our  limited 
space. 


*  As  an  example  of  how  completely  rloes  the  passion  for  inventing  posseflS 
Mr.  Edison,  take  the  following: 

**It  may  be  asked  how  ho  amuses  himself?  He  invents.  What  is  his  object 
in  life?  To  what  is  ho  looking  forward  when  he  shall  have  accumulated  an 
enormous  fortune?  Simply  and  always,  to  invent.  If  he  worked  hard  while  in 
obscurity,  his  exertions,  now  that  every  thing  is  at  hand  to  make  the  labor  effica- 
cious, is  redoubled.  It  is  not  luxury  that  tempts  him.  He  does  not  indulge  in 
it.  Nor  is  it  public  appi-obation,  to  which  ho  is  good-humorodly  indifferent.  He 
is  a  burning  spark  of  inventiveness,  and  that  only.  He  has  called  his  children, 
one  Dot,  the  other  Dash,  after  the  symbols  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet.  ECe 
wishes  to  produce  something  at  least  as  good  as  the  phonograph  every  year."— 

t  The  greater  i)art  of  Mr.  Edison's  inventions  have  been  arrived  at  in  his  old 
laboratory,  at  Mcnlo  Park,  N.  J.  It  is  in  a  two-story  building  of  wood,  i>ainted 
white.  It  is  now  used  only  for  chemical  experiments,  the  heavier  machinery 
having  been  transferred  to  a  new  building.  "On  its  second  floor  the  choicest 
work  of  the  inventor  is  performed.  Here,  every  day  and  night,  surrounded  by 
hundrofis  of  vials  of  chemicals  and  scores  of  curious  scientific  instruments,  he 
may  bc^  soon  in  his  suit  of  blue  flannel,  chameleon-like  with  epota  of  acid,  ad- 
vising, consulting,  and  directing"  his  assistants.  Here  he  has  his  "steam  baths, 
retorts,  vacuum  pumps,  hydraulic  presses,  smelting  furnaces,  and  the  various 
other  necessary  appliances."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "The  inventor's  private  office  is  in  charge  of 
his  private  secretary,  who  looks  after  the  business  affairs  of  the  establishment 
and  attends  to  the  large  correspondence.  The  letters  received  frequently  number 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  day.  They  come  from  all  quarters  of  the 
j^'lobe,  and  are  in  nearly  every  language."  Mr.  Edison  also  keeps  record,  of 
course,  of  all  the  experimente  that  have  been  carried  on  by  him  or  under  his 
supervision,— all  carefully  indexed  and  arranged,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  to  at 
any  moment. 
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The  tolophone  and  the  electric  light  are  familiar  in 
their  working  to  every  reader;  the  phonograph  is  less 
generally  known ;  but  although  we  can  not  well  go  into 
explanations  of  the  i>rinciples  of  each  of  these  inventions, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the    telephone  and  the  ph()nograi)h. 

Kdison's  telephone  makes  use  of  his  discovery  that. 
**  whiui  properly  prepared,  carbon  changes  its  resistance 
with  pressure,  and  that  the  ratios  of  these  changes. 
moreover,  cori-espond  exactly  with  the  pressure."  In 
liis  teli^phone,  therefore,  a  disk  of  carbon  is  placed 
aii:ainst.  the  diaphragm  into  which  the  voice  is  directed. 
This  carbon  is  a  portion  of  the  electric  circuit.  On 
tlu'  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  sound-waves  of 
tht;  voice,  the  resistance  of  the  disk  varies  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  pi'essed  ])y  the  diaphragm,  and  the  strength 
of  tlio  electric  cui-rent  varies  as  well,  wherebv  the  eleo- 
trie  cui-rciit  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
vocal  waves  which  it  transmits  to  the  diaphragm  at 
tli(^  other  end  of  the  wire,  and,  in  this  manner,  causes 
th(^  latt(^r  to  vil)rate  and  reproduce  sound-waves  or  au- 
di! ►le  sp(?cch. 

In  the  ])hoiiograph,  a  diaphragm  is  arranged  so  that 
when  it.  vii)rates  at  the  s(Hind-waves,  it  causes  a  stiiel 
pencil  to  trac(^  liiu.^s  on  tin-f(.)il  which  is  wrapped  around 
a  roller;  these  lines  so  traced  have  been  called  "visible 
sp(H?ch."  If  the  ])j-ocess  is  reversed,  the  stylus  is  made 
(i>y  a  ineclianlcal  dt»vice)  to  pass  over  the  lines  formerly 
tiJKMMJ,  rising  and  falling  as  the  lines  are  shallow  or  deej): 
and,  as  the  stylus  tlius  movt\s,  it  transmits  its  motion  to 
the  diaphragm  ;  the  diaphragm  then  transmits  to  the  air^ 
these  vibrat  ions,  which  reach  the  ear  in  the  form  of  sound-i 
waves. 
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Such  are  Edison's  two  most  famous  inventions.  They 
took  the  country  by  storm.  In  the  year  1877,  they  be- 
came household  words  in  an  instant.  The  instruments 
were  exliibited  all  over  the  country  to  admiring  crowds ; 
the  public  press  was  full  of  allusions  and  details.* 

It  is  somewhat  curious  now,  at  the  expiration  of  only 
a  dozen  years,  to  note  the  manner  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecies  made  in  regard  to  these  two  instruments. 
Those  made  in  regard  to  the  phonograph  were  the  most 
extensive.  They  soared  far  above  the  utilitarian  expecta- 
tions entertained  in  regard  to  the  telephone,  and  reveled 


*  At  the  time  of  the  invention  and  exhibition  of  the  telephone  and  phono- 
{fraph,  mucli  was  written  about  Mr.  Etlison,  who  went  by  the  name,  as  we  recollect, 
of  "  The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park."  The  public  was  amused  by  all  manner  of  details 
in  regard  to  the  remarkable  inventor,  some  true  and  some  false.  The  periodical  and 
daily  press  of  the  time  is  full  of  s(.;rai*i  and  notes  about  Edison,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  much  that  was  written  was  utterly  without  authority.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  first  of  several  articles  in  Scrifmer'^t  for  1879,  remarks :  **But  the  material  soon 
ran  short,  and  then,  under  the  plea  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
indu.striouB  litterateurs  {H  til  rd  f&r')  bcgaTi  the  work  of  drawing  upon  their  imagina- 
tions. The  hero  of  their  labors  iLSsimicd  all  sorts  of  forms.  Now  he  was  a 
scientific  hermit  shut  up  in  a  cavern  in  a  small  New  Jersey  village,  holding  little 
or  IK)  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  working  like  an  alchemist  of  old  in  the 
dead  of  night,  with  musty  books  and  curious  chemicals,  and  having  for  his  im- 
mediate comi)anions  persons  hh  weird  and  mj'sterious  as  himself;  again,  he  was 
a  rollicking,  careless  perwjn,  highly  gift-ed  in  matters  scientific,  but  deplorably 
ignorant  in  every  thing  else,  a  sort  of  scientific  Blind  Tom.  Especially  was  he 
ficcreditc'd  witli  the  most  revolutionary  ideas  concerning  nature.  One  Western 
journal  represented  him  as  predicting  a  complete  overthrow  of  nearly  all  the 
established  laws  of  nature ;  water  was  no  longer  to  seek  its  level ;  the  eari^h  was 
Sf)eedily  to  assume  new  and  startling  functions  in  the  universe  ;  every  thing  that 
had  been  learned  concerning  the  character  of  the  atmosphere  was  based  on 
error;  the  sun  itself  was  t>o  be  drawn  upon  in  ways  that  are  dark,  and  to  be  made 
8ul)sidiar>'  to  innumeral^le  tricks  that  are  vain  ;  in  short,  all  nature  was  to  be  upset." 

Of  course  all  this  was  ridiculous.  Edison  is  a  scientific  man,  and  works  as  a 
scientific  man.  If  ho  prefers  to  work  at  night,  that  does  not  make  him  a  wizard ; 
if  he  is  of  a  jovial  nature,  that  does  not  prove  that  his  scientific  knowledge  ia 
intuitive  and  not  based  upon  what  he  has  learned.  The  time  of  all  these  cxtrava- 
gaTicefl  has  gone  by,  and  Edison's  scientific  labors  and  methods  are  understood 
by  all  scientists  in  so  fur  as  it  is  proper.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
mingling  of  fact  and  fancy  in  regard  to  Edison,  in  the  writings  of  the  period  of 
his  great  discoveries,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  be  sure  of  presenting  a 
correct  sketch  to  our  readers. 
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in  a  region  of  pure  Rpo(nilation.  Lettera  were  to  be  writ- 
ten ])y  phoiiogniph ;  it  wtis  to  take  the  place  of  the 
stenographic  reporter.  There  were  to  be  public  galleries, 
where  "the  utteraiiees  of  great  speakers  and  singers" 
were  to  be  kept  for  centuries.  Christine  Nilsson  or  Miss 
(.'ary  were  to  sing  to  the  phonograph,  and  thus  furnish 
the  »)rgan-grin(lers  with  music  far  more  beautiful  than 
that  now  used  by  them.  Dramas  should  be  produced,  in 
wliich  all  the  parts  were  to  be  well  spoken.  And,  as  a 
cliniax,  ''Madame  Tussand's  (tossCz')  figures  will  here- 
after talk,  as  well  as  look  like  their  great  prototypes." 

Wliatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  future,  it  need 
hardly  l)e  said  that  as  yet  the  phonograph  has  failed  to 
make  itself  useful  in  anv  broad  sense,  and  it  would  not 
Ik'  surprisini^  if  theni  were  numbera  of  people  in  this 
countrv,  not  to  sav  abroad,  who  had  never  heard  of  such 
an  invent'ion. 

I>ui  the  tel(^i)hono  seems  to  have  outstripped  even  the 
expectations  formed  for  it,  extensive  though  these  were. 
"  Ah(^a(ly  many  thousands  of  them  are  in  practical  iLse  in 
tills  cMiinliy  and  abroad,"  says  a.  periodical  of  the  year 
1  ^7>.  Thei-e  were  54,000  in  use  in  this  country  alone 
in  the  ye.u*  l>i71),  and  probably,  though  it  is  hard  to  find 
statistics,  the  mimbei-  has  (Miormously  increased.  There 
;:!e  lew  t<»\viis  of  aiivsize  in  the  ('ountry  which  have  not 
ilii'ir  telephone  exchange,  with  a  large  number  of  instru- 
ments. '' [t  is  ein])love(l,"  my  authority  continues,  "as  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  counting-room  and 
the  factorv,  the  merchant's  residence  and  his  office,  the 
piil.lishint::  fifhcc  jind  the  pi'in ting-office,  and,  in  short, 
\vhei'(  ver  oi'.il  <*ommunicaf.ion  is  desired  between  persons 
separated  ])v  anv  distance  bevond  the  reach  of  the  human 
voice."    The  last  clause  sums  up  the  uses  of  the  telephone 
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to-day ;  but,  by  the  examples  cited,  we  may  see  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  iuvention,  there  was  hardly  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  mighty  convenience  which  the  telephone 
was  to  become. 

But  the  fortunes  of  the  telephone  do  not  l)elonir  so 
properly  to  the  life  of  Edison  as  to  that  of  Bell.  Both  in- 
vented independently ;  but  Bell  preceded  P]dison  by  a 
little,  and  the  name  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  shows 
that,  as  far  as  law  can  give  it,  Bell  may  be  held  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  instrument. 

The  only  remaining  invention  of  Edison's  which  we 
have  space  to  note, — and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note 
it, — is  the  electric  light.  For  years,  inventors  have  been 
at  work  upon  systems  of  electric  lighting,  and  many  in- 
ventions have  been  made,  some  of  which  have  succeeded, 
while  others  have  failed.  Edison's  light,  like  most  of 
his  inventions,  is  on  a  principle  entirely  his  own.  It 
has  the  advantage,  it  is  asserted,  of  being  as  useful  as 
the  other  systems  of  electric  lighting,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  far  cheaper. 

Edison  has  not  been  so  prominently  before  the  country 
during  the  last  few  years  as  at  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  telephone  and  thcj  phonograph.  We  understand 
that  he  is  still  at  work  upon  one  thing  or  another,  and 
undoubtedly  a  few  years  will  render  necessary  a  consider- 
able addition  to  this  sketch.* 

♦  Of  PMison'H  app€*aranco,  we  have  the  following  by  Mr.  Bishop,  in  the  year 
1H7H: 

"Of  the  Tuimbor  of  persons  in  the  laboratory,  remark  principally  the  one  you 
may  have  leoHt  thought  of  selecting,  from  the  informality  of  his  appearance. 
♦  •  •  It  i8  a  ftguro  of  perhaps  five  foet  nine  in  height,  bending  intently  above 
some  detail  of  work.  Thorn  is  a  general  appearance  of  youth  about  it,  but  the 
fjvoe,  knit  into  anxious  wrinkles,  seems  old.  The  dark  hair,  beginning  to  be 
toufhcd  with  gray,  falls  over  the  forehearl  in  a  mop.  The  hands  are  stained  with 
acid,  and  the  clothing  is  of  an  ordinary  ready-made  order.  It  is  Edison.  He  has 
the  air  of  a  mechanic,  or,  more  definitely,  with  his  peouUar  pallor,  of  a  ziight 
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Iirinter.  His  features  are  large ;  the  brow  well  shapecL,  without  unusual  develop* 
ineutH ;  tho  eyuM  lU^ht  (fray,  the  nose  irregular^  and  the  mouth  displaying  teeth 
wliich  are  also  not  altogether  regular.  When  he  comee  up,  his  attention  comes 
back  slowly,  lus  if  it  had  been  a  long  way  off.  But  it  comee  back  fully  and  cot- 
dially,  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  now  that  it  can  be  seen,  is  frank  and 
prepoHsessing.  A  cheerful  smile  chases  away  the  grave  and  somewhat  weary  look 
that  belongs  to  it  in  moments  of  rest.  He  seems  no  longer  old.  He  has  almost 
the  air  of  a  big,  careless  school-boy  released  from  his  tasks." 


I 
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1847- 

IT  is  a  singular  fact,  that  probably  not  an  electrical 
invention  r)f  major  importance  has  ever  been  made, 
but  that  the  lionor  of  itj  origin  has  been  claimed  by 
more  than  one  person.  There  was  a  dispute  over  the 
Leydon  jar,  and  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy 
about  the  Lj:alvani(*  battery.  FrankHn's  discovery  of  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  is  still  claimed  for 
French  phil()soj)]iers ;  the  title  of  'The  Father  of  the 
Tcl('gra]>h '  is  given  to  Wheatstone  (h^^^st'stan)  in  En- 
gland, and  to  Morse  in  the  United  States,  although  to 
neither  of  these  inventors,  but  to  Joseph  Henry,  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  the  world  belongs."  So  far,  Dr.  Park 
Benjamin,  in  his  interesting  book  on  the  "Age  of 
Electricity."  He  might  have  remarked  that  few  inven- 
tions of  major  importance  of  any  sort  have  been  claimed 
by  one  genius  alone. 

()m-  readers  will  recollect  that  the  invention  of  the 
spimiing-jenny  was  assigned  to  Highs  and  Kay,  as  well 
as  to  Arkwright ;  that  steam-engines  were  made  by 
Ncwconien  before  Watt;  that  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation  is  claimed  for  Fitcdi  as  well  as  for  Fulton. 
But,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  remarks,  it  is  in  the  study  of 
elect  ri<'ity  that  thc^re  are  the  largest  number  of  con- 
Hicting  claims.  Ho  cites  many  claimants  to  the  respect- 
ive honors  of  the  invention  of  the  electro-motor,  of  the 
electric  railway,  of  the  induction  coil.    And  he  concludes 
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by  calling  to  mind  the  niiinos  of  Rees,  Drawbaugh,* 
(dr^'iDQ),  Gray,  Bell,  and  Dolbear  (doriD^r),  each  of  whom 
is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  first  to  invent  the 
telephone.  We  can  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  decide 
who  was  the  first  to  do  the  inventing.  It  would  take 
pag(»s  on  pages  to  argue  the  point.  But  we  do  not  think 
wo  are  far  wrong  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Alexander  (Iraham  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  is  cer- 
tainly an  inventor,  and  a  great  one.  His  name  is  in- 
dissohibly  connected  with  our  thoughts  of  the  tele- 
phone. He  ceitainly  is  an  indei)endent  inventor  of  the 
t(»l(*ph()no,  though  there  may  be  ground  for  dispute  as  to 
whether  he  be  the  first  inventor. 

Of  Mr.  BeH's  life,  few  facts  are  readily  obtainable, 
(jven  for  a  short  sketch.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
(Sd'!n  barrcih),  in  Scotland,  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  the 
year  1847.  He  was  the  second  son.  His  father,  Alex- 
ander Melvill  Bell,  and  his  grandfather,  Alexander  Bell, 
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*  '^  Of  the  varions  clnimantM  to  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  none  haa  pre- 
Kcntetl  a  inon.'  i-omarkable  history  than  Daniel  Drawbangh.  Mr.  Drawbangh  it 
ono  nf  the  univonuil  geniuses  capable  of  turning  his  hand  to  any  mechanloAl 
work,  and  dnin^  it  well,  ne  lius  always  resided  in  an  outof-the-way  little  hanh 
lot  callisl  Eberly^H  AUIIh,  neur  HurrlMburg,  Penn.  As  an  electrician,  he  is  aelf- 
tau;.'}tt.  Tk'twiMMi  the  yoarn  1807  and  1876,  he  claims  to  have  Invented  and  act* 
iially  usimI  I'vcry  tyix>  of  to1c]>hono  now  known.  He  began  with  a  transmitter 
nia<li^  <Aii  of  a  jelly  tumbler,  in  which  he  used  powdered  carbon  to  vary  the  le* 
sistant'o  corivRivindingl^'  t-o  tho  motion  of  the  diaphragm  vibrated  by  the  voice; 
and  a  roeeiver  contriye<l  from  a  musturd-can ;  but  In  other  respeota  neaiiy 
identical  with  the  Hrst  t^dcphones  made  by  Professor  Bell.  From  these  devicMi 
iLs  start inK'-iH>inb«,  onward,  he  has  conHtructcd  a  series  of  telephones,  m<n«  and 
mure  H]M:eiaUz<Hl  in  tronBtnietion,  until,  flnnlly,  tho  instnunenta  which  he  clalna 
to  have  had  at  the  tirno  when  ProfcEWor  Bell  made  hia  earlier  experimenta,  ap* 
pn>a<h  closely  in  efficiency  to  tlie  best  forms  of  the  present  day.  Mr. Drawban^ 
has  T>nHluced  a  larw  nuin1)er  of  his  telephones,  and  many  witnesses  to  pirove 
that  he  h:ul  them  at  the  timefl  he  flxos.  His  claims  are,  at  this  writing  (IBM), 
before  the  courln  for  adjudication.  If  they  ore  ultimately  sustained,  there  can  be 
no  (lueetion  but  that  Mr.  DrawbiiuFrh's  position  as  an  eleotrioal  diflOOVSMr  wHl  be 
wholly  unrivaled.  Within  tho  last  four  years,  he  haa  Invsnted  ovsr  focty  new 
telephonee.''-B0fUamlii ;  ''  Aff«  of  JOtoerkli^.'* 

il 
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had  botli  spent  their  Uves  in  the  service  of  the  deaf  and 
durnl).  Alexander  Bell  wa«  well  known  in  his  day  as 
the  author  of  a  method  for  the  removal  of  impediments 
of  speech.  His  son,  the  father  of  the  inventor  of  the 
telei)h()ne,  was  the  inventor  of  visible  speech,  as  it  is 
called, — of  that  method  of  sign  language  which  has  been 
so  successfully  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  how  to  express  themselves. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  received  his  education  in  the 
High  School  of  his  native  town.  He  subsequently 
studied  in  Germany,  and  there  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  trained  himself  especially  to 
follow  what  had  come  to  be  the  family  profession,  and 
gave  careful  attention  to  every  thing  concerning  the 
teaching  of  deaf  mutes.  Some  few  years  after  his  Ger- 
man studies, — in  1872, — he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  where  he 
became  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology  in  the  Boston 
University;  He  became  well  and  widely  known  through 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Under  his 
teaching,  the  deaf  were  taught  to  read  speech  on  the 
lips  of  th(3  speaker  with  as  much  ease  as  one  ordinarily 
apprehends  it  with  the  ear.  And  even  the  dumb  were 
taught  to  enunciate  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  themselves  generally  comprehensible.  To  say  a 
person  is  deaf  and  dumb  when  he  can  both  understand 
speaking  and  speak  himself,  ai)pears,  perhaps,  ridiculous, 
but  this  is  what  Mr.  Bell  effected  with  the  deaf  mutes. 
I  have  myself  conversed  with  a  deaf  mute  who  had 
been  imder  Mr.  Bell's  (charge,  and  for  some  time  I  never 
I  knew  that  I  was  talking  to  one  who  had  not  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  hearing  and  speaking. 

J^ut    it    is    not    in    this   direction   that   Mr,  Bell   has 
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ac"quin*(l  his  greatest  i)r<»iuiii(»iK-t\  Jt  is  by  his  invention 
i)f  tho  trK'phmu',  an  invtMitimi  to  which  hi^  was  Itxl  l»y 
his  studies  in  (»V(.t\'  thint^  which  had  any  connortion  with 
lu»arin^  <>i*  speaking,  wlic^tlior  natural  or  artilicial. 

It  was  in  thr  voar  18  70  that  Afi-.  Bell  he^jran  the  study 
of  thr  transmission  (►f  musical  tones  by  telegraph.  lie 
was  K'd  to  these  studies  in  endeavoring  to  rondei*  more 
perfect  his  system  of  teaching  <leaf  niut-es.  ^Vs  we  have 
aheady  said,  Mr.  P>ell  had  suc'cecded  in  teaching  deaf 
imitc^s  to  speak  with  comparative  clearness.  As  a  substi- 
tut(?  for  hearing,  he  had  been  a(*customed  to  give  them  the 
knowledge  of  I'eading  language  by  the  eye  from  the  lips, 
lie  experimented  nuich  in  trying  to  discover  some  means 
to  make  the  yil>i'ations  in  the  air  produced  by  sountl 
appear  to  the  (\ve.  |-^)y  means  of  th(*  phonautograph  he 
could  oi)tain  a  tracing  ui)on  blackened  paper  by  a  pencil 
attached  to  a  vibratory  bodv.  lie  also  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing  ''enlarged  tracings  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  pro- 
ductul  by  tlu^  vowel  sounds,  upon  a  plane  surface  of 
smoki'd  glass.''  On  this,  an  analogy  struck  him  between 
the  niannei*  in  which  his  pencil  was  vibrated  by  the 
membrane  of  the  ])honaulogi'ai)h  and  the  manner  in 
wliif'h  ('("rtain  small  bones  in  th(^  human  ear  were  acted 
upon  l.y  the  tympanum  or  drnm.  He  began  experiment- 
im;-  iijM)n  an  apparatus  nearly  resembling  the  human  ear, 
]>ui  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  lUake,  an  eminent  aurist  of 
J>osi«;ii,  he  transferred  his  studies  to  a  prepared  speci- 
m<'n  of  the  ear  its(.»lf. 

Here  he  obsi^'ved  vibrations  in  the  various  bones 
within  the  eai*  that  caused  him  ti^  conceive  the  idea  of 
vibrating  in  a  similar  manner  a  piece  of  iron  in  front  of 
an  electro-magnet,  lie  began  at  on(;e  to  experiment  in 
this  direction  ;  but  even  here  he  made  no  great  progress  ' 
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at  once.  In  1874,  he  conceived  a  scheme  of  transmitting 
the  vibrations  in  two  armatures,  at  different  ends  of  a 
wire ;  but  he  thought,  as  he  says,  "  that  vibrations  pro- 
duced in  this  way  would  be  of  very  slight  ami)litudo, 
and  that  they  might  not  prove  sufficiently  violent  to  pro- 
duce audible  effects  that  would  prove  practically  useful, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  the  reproduction  of  articulate 
speech,  or  for  the  purpose  of  multiple  telegraphy,"  in 
which  Mr.  Bell  was  at  that  time  greatly  interested. 

But  though  not  at  once  successful,  Mr.  Bell  continued 
to  think  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  trans- 
mitting speech  by  electricity.  It  was  the  next  year  that 
he  hit  on  his  great  invention.  He  made  a  discovery  in 
regard  to  the  vibrations  of  a  reed  placed  before  a 
receiver,  which  convinced  him  that  the  invention  made 
the  summer  before  would  prove  practicable  if  he  should 
construct  it.  His  experiments  convinced  him  that  his 
then  opinion  in  regard  to  the  slight  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  which  we  have  quoted  was  incorrect,  and  such 
it  turned  out  was  the  case. 

By  the  summer  of  1876,  Mr.  Bell  had  so  far  succeeded 
in  his  experiments,  that  he  exhibited  a  telephone  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  and  though  he  did  not  achieve  a 
complete  succeas,  he  was  able  to  transmit  certain  words 
and  phrases  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  recognized.  The 
next  year  he  worked  vigorously  upon  it,  and  in  1877,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  the  form  in  which  it  stands 
substantially  to-day.  Certain  improvements  have  been 
made,*  but  the  telephone  is  practically  the  same. 

♦  "  The  inKenuity  of  telephone  cxperi mentors,"  nays  Dr.  Benjamin,  "  has  chiefly 
boon  directed  to  the  production  of  new  forms  of  transmitters ;  and  some  of  these 
are  remarkable  as  scientiflo  curiosities.  Professor  Blake  has  transmitted  speech 
by  the  earth^s  magnetism,  by  arranging  a  diaphragm  before  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  the 
latter  being  hel4  in  the  position  of  the  dipping  noodle,  and  thus  becoming  a  ma^ 
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Up  had  already  taki'ii  out  a  i)a.teut.  A  company  was 
soon  ronn«'(i,an(l  tidc^plionic  coniinunication  b(»canio  almost 
at  onct'  an  i' wry-day  tiling.  The  use  hecame  universal, 
and  Mr.  Rt'll  Siiw  himself  on  the  way  to  a  most  success- 
ful future.  One  difficulty  lay  in  the  way,  the  same  which 
besi't  Whitney.  The  invention  was  of  such  immense 
value,  that  th(»  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  was  to  def(»nd  their  patent.  The  struggles 
are  still  going  on  between  the  (company  and  the  claimants 
to  the  invention,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Every 
ciisi'  has  resultcjd  favorably  to  Bell,  and  now  it  only  re- 
mains for  tlu^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
judgmrnt,  which  it  will  doubtless  do  when  it  finds  time. 

Mr.  Hell  livi^s  now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has 
:i  handsome  house  on  Scott  Circle.  As  far  as  one  can 
Judge,  howevrr,  liis  chief  happiness  does  not  lie  in  the 
fostering  and  caring  for  the  immense  fortune  which  ho 
has  arcunuilated  as  a  result  of  his  invention,  so  much  as 
in    his   family,   and   in    his  scientific  pursuits.*     Mr.   Bell 

net  l\v  iinhiction  fnun  tlu'  tsirtli.  Mr.  Ik'll  h:us  doviKcii  a  telephone  in  which  the 
vibralloTis  of  tln»  (liai)lini:«m  unnluoo  a  niblunj^  contiu^t  betwoon  picccis  of  ghtss 
iin«l  silk,  so  that,  jus  1u«  rhiiiiis,  tli--  instrumciit '  niay  be  uiado  to  transmit  articu- 
lated sp«'i'('h  by  iiu-aiis  i>r  I'rit^tioiial  oh'Otrieity  generated  by  the  voifo  ittsolf.' 
Aiiotlii'i-  rurioiis  transniitt^'r' <li'viso<l  by  ^Ir.  liell  consists  of  a  toy  iMiUoon  about 
six  iiH-lu's  ill  iliaiiu'trr  mack*  of  tliiii  rublh.T,  and  coated  with  plumba|j;o.  This  is 
hfl«l  bi'twrtii  t\v«»  flxi'il  i»lati's,  ami  thi-  ciinvnt  I>;irt8e8  over  the  conducting;  envel- 
«)I>r.  T}h>  cxiiiinsion  and  contrjwt.i«m  of  the  Innly  of  confined  air  in  tlie  balloon  is 
sai<i  to  iiiiMlify  iIm'  I'l-sist^aiu-r  «»t'  tho  pluiubaijo  coating.  Neither  of  the  al>ove  in- 
HtT'uiM'Tits  is  of  inui'h  i»r.i«'tiral  utility." 

*  ^\v.  H'll  is  (•••ntinually  ocrupied  in  sci<Mititlc  rosexwch.  The  latest  diftc^overy 
of  Ills  wliii-li  wi'  l»:ivo  »rrn  i-tTor-di'd  is  that  «»r  the  i)hotographing  tones  of  voice,  by 
nioaii?^  «»1  the  iin]»n"ssif>ns  made  on  a  falliiiL,'  jot  of  water,  or  a  flame  of  gas  burnini^. 
"  Tlir  fli'rn.'uts  <-on.-.>i'ni'd  "  wt*  quot^;  fnnn  ihif  Electrical  -ffcriwr— " are  a  streain 
I  if  \vat«'r.  .sunlii,'lit.  an<l  a  tjliiss  i)lal<*.  AVliat  the  invention  does,  according  to  the 
l»u])lishi.;il  d<'Mrii»ti«»ns,  is  to  riM-ord  ironvi?r'a:»tion  by  i>hotographing  the  waves  of 
souiiil,  ami  fniiii  tins  i>hot<^irr:ii>h  to  ivprodu«'i.»  corre8ix>nding  waves, — ^that  is,  the 
(•on  VI  tk;  I  til  in  that  has  Ih-ch  priiittrfl  on  the  /^la.sa  i)1ate.  The  phonograph,  to  be  sure, 
att4-nipt4Ml  this,  but  it  dcixMulcd  on  ineeluinleal  means  that  wore  not  inromi>t  and 
<jl,rlieat4*  enough  t4»  wcure  a  natisfactory  pixKJcsa.    •   ♦.   ♦     In  this  new  apparatus, 
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married,  some  tiirio  ago,  Miss  Hubbard,  the  daughter  of 
Professor  Gardiner  TIubl)ard,  of  Harvard.  To  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Bell  owes  in  great  part  the  business  successes  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Hubbard,  it  is  said,  is 
quite  '*  as  practical  as  Bell  is  theoretical."  Whether  or  no 
this  be  a  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  have  been  excellently  well  managed, 
and  that  an  immense  amount  of  monev  has  accrued  to 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone  and  to  his  friends.  Many 
of  the  inventors  whose  lives  we  have  sketched  here,  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  return  which  they  have  received 
for  th<3ir  inventions.  But  Bell,  the  last  of  them,  has 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  direction. 

iisHuiuing  that  it  really  dcH»8  all  that  is  described,  the  waves  are  not  reproduced  as 
in  the  telephone,  but  their  effect  upon  a  jet  of  water,  long  known  to  be  sensitive 
to  such  impulses,  is  caught  by  instantaneous  photography,  and  i)ermanently  re- 
corded on  a  glass  plate  in  the  form  of  minute  irregularities  of  surface.  By  suit- 
able apparatus,  these  elevations  and  depressions,  which  correspond  to  pulsations 
of  the  air,  are  retranslated  into  air  waves,  and  the  voice  is  heard  again.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
PiT>fessor  Bell  considers  this  discovery  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  tele- 
phone." But  a  year  has  passed  and  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  new 
<li.sc(»very,  and  must  fear  that,  like  the  phonograph,  it  promised  more  than  it 
rouM  ]>errf)iMii. 
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